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PREFACE 


HEN the Institute of Mediaeval Studies began its work in 1929, its 

founders could easily foresee many difficulties ahead of them. To 
find competent masters, or, if necessary, to prepare them for their work; 
to build from the beginning a specialized library; to bring at least a 
small number of students up to the level where they could usefully 
receive the professional type of teaching which they would be given — 
all these difficulties were then in our minds, but we were confident that 
they could be overcome. There was one more difficulty, however, 
which we could not possibly envisage with any certainty of overcoming 
it, and it was the most serious one. A scholarly institution has among 
its higher ambitions the desire to keep scholarship alive in some 
particular field. Its ultimate test does not lie in the number of its 
professors, nor in their own contribution to the increase of knowledge 
in this particular field; rather, it lies in its success in turning out a small 
number of young scholars who, each in his own way, will help to keep 
unbroken the priceless tradition of scholarship. Scholars are both born 
and made, In 1929, we could only hope that such students would come 
to us, and we could only keep ourselves in readiness for their possible 
coming. In fact, they did come, and this first volume is for us the 
tangible proof that twenty years of silent work have not been in vain. 
Its author still has to learn from personal experience the extent of our 
gratitude to him for granting us such a reward. 

Mediaeval philosophy has largely been a reinterpretation of Greek 
philosophy in the new light of the Christian revelation. This dual 
character of mediaeval thought exposes its historian to two contrary 
errors: either to make it exclusively Christian or to make it exclusively 
Greek. In order to know what was new in it, one has first to know 
what was old. This is a much less easy task than it is sometimes thought 
to be, precisely because it has become difficult for us to read Greek 
philosophers otherwise than through their mediaeval interpretations. 
No English translator of Plato will hesitate in calling the Demiurge of 
Plato a “creator,” nor in designating his work as “creation;” yet, even 
when a Christian theologian expressly invokes Plato’s authority on this 
point, he is not at all speaking of the same thing. The case of Aristotle 
is still more confusing. ‘To practically all the men of the middle ages, 
he was The Philosopher, but because they themselves were Christians 
and theologians, they held a general view of the world very different 
from his own. Hence the remarkable freedom with which they made 
use of his doctrine. Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus, Ockham and many 
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others have often said, in Aristotle’s language, things of which he would 
have sometimes disapproved, or which he would not always have 
understood. One of the present tasks of history is to give back to 
Aristotle what is Aristotle’s, and, by the same token, to achieve a clear 
awareness of what has been the contribution of the middle ages to the 
development of Western philosophy. 

The present book, which was the author’s Doctorate thesis at the 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies in Toronto, is an important 
contribution to the study of that vast and complex problem. It deals 
solely with Aristotle, for the simple reason that, when the Philosopher 
conceived his doctrine, he could not foresee what it would become later 
on in the minds of Christian theologians. It does not even deal with the 
whole philosophy of Aristotle. But in selecting for his subject the 
doctrine of being in the Aristotelian metaphysics, Father Owens has 
certainly chosen a vantage point from which the various parts of the 
doctrine can be seen in their correct perspective. To the full extent 
to which they are valid, his conclusions are directly relevant to all that 
Aristotle has said. 

It may seem idle to say that the problem at stake in this book belongs 
to the history of philosophy, but it is not. To rediscover the thought of 
Aristotle in its purity is assuredly the work of an historian, using all the 
resources of modern historical methods, from philology proper to the 
widest possible critical discussion of the works already devoted to the 
same subject; but the history of philosophy also requires an historian with 
the mind of a philosopher, because, in such a case, the very object of 
history is philosophy, that is, a certain set of philosophical notions to be 
understood by us in the very same sense which they once had in the 
mind of a certain philosopher. This is no easy task, but one is sure to 
miss the point completely if, while availing himself of all the possible 
sources of historical information, he forgets that the method of methods 
in the history of philosophy is philosophical reflexion. 

This is what Father Owens has clearly seen. Anyone who reads his 
book will realize how far he is from despising philology. Wholly 
conversant with the work of W. Jaeger, he knows full well that there is 
more than one legitimate and fruitful approach to such problems. 
The principle laid down by Jaeger, that the content of Aristotle's 
doctrine should be examined in close union with its form of expression, 
is indisputably correct. In fact, this excellent piece of advice has been 
constantly followed by the author of this book. But the notion of 
literary form is not a simple one. In a philosophical work, even the 
literary form of expression should be interpreted in function of the 
philosophical needs which it is supposed to answer. The greatest merit 
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of Father Owens probably lies in his acute awareness of this point. He 
has found in it the idea of a new methodological approach to the text of 
Aristotle and his work owes to this method the better part of its 
originality. 

The reader will find the idea described in the pages which deal with 
“The Methodical Sequence of the Treatises” (pp. 83-92). The question 
there is not to know what has been the chronological sequence of the 
writings of Aristotle, but, rather, to know in what order he himself 
wanted us to read them. This is, so to speak, a problem of philosophical 
pedagogy. It is also an excellent example of a philosophical way to ask 
an historical question in view, precisely, of obtaining an historical 
answer. For a given philosopher, the order of his thoughts is not neces- 
sarily the same as the chronological order of his writings. There may 
be instances in which these two orders coincide, but an historian has no 
right to presuppose that they do. Their coincidence can never be 
postulated as a principle; where historical research authorizes us to 
affirm it, it can be affirmed only in a particular case, and as a conclusion. 
To establish what Father Owens calls the methodical order of the 
treatises then becomes a necessity because it indicates “the proper 
Aristotelian method of following a problem through the Books of the 
Metaphysics.” This order is not necessarily the order of invention, nor 
is it necessarily the order of redaction. It represents what seems to have 
been, in the mind of Aristotle himself, the philosophical! order to be 
followed in the teaching of his own doctrine. 

Such a method does not imply the rejection of a chronological study of 
the Metaphysics. It does not even imply that, following the conclusions 
of Ed. Zeller, we should consider the whole of Aristotle’s Metaphysics as 
having been written by him at the time of his maturity. But it certainly 
presupposes that, whatever their date of redaction, the “methodical 
arrangement” of the treatises should be looked upon as the work of 
Aristotle’s more mature period. The doctrinal homogeneity of the 
whole, which necessarily followed from Zeller’s position, remains 
possible, and since Aristotle himself was the author of this arrangement, 
its doctrinal homogeneity can even be considered as a priori probable; 
but, from the point of view of the method followed in this book, it 
remains a conclusion to be demonstrated. 

An historian who undertakes to listen to Aristotle and docilely to 
report what he hears, cannot fail to throw new lights upon the authentic 
meaning of the doctrine. His work, precisely as an historian, then 
becomes one with an intense and continuous effort of metaphysical 
reflexion. The conclusion of Father Owens is that “the ontological 
conception of the science is nowhere to be found in the Metaphysics.” 
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Even as a science of being qua being, metaphysics deals with a definite 
type of actual beings, which is, in fact, the primary type of being. This 
conclusion, to which we personally subscribe, is likely to meet with some 
opposition in the minds of historians accustomed to a different inter- 
pretation of metaphysical knowledge, which, precisely, they traditionally 
ascribe to Aristotle. The dialogue between his interpreters has not yet 
come to a close, but anyone who feels inclined to contradict the 
conclusions of Father Owens will have to do so according to his own 
method, that is, he will have to go over the same texts, read in some 
methodical order, and to prove that their meaning is different from the 
one which Father Owens has ascribed to them in his own commentary. 
To invite proper criticism is in no way to discourage objections; it is 
merely to say what they will have to be in order to meet their object. 
The aim and purpose of this Preface has not been to stress the import- 
ance of a book which will recommend itself to the attention of any 
competent reader. It rather has been to thank, in the person of its 
author, all the students of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
whose manuscript works are still waiting on its shelves for the time of 
their publication. They know how deeply we desire to insure to their 
scholarly contributions the wide recognition which they deserve. They 
also know for what material reasons we are not now in a position to do it. 
This is, to be sure, no place in which to discuss the disturbing problem 
of scholarly publications in America. Its paradoxical nature is known 
to all American Universities. After having solved to their honour the 
formidable problem of turning out as good young scholars as there are 
anywhere in the world, they have not been in a position to solve an 
apparently insignificant one: to put on the world market the products of 
their scholarship. Enormous sums of money seem to be available for 
everything, but none, or very little, for this purpose. Yet even business 
men should be aware of the fact that it was her scholars who made 
Germany the world market place for books dealing with matters of 
higher erudition, and we should all remember that the contribution of 
a country to universal culture is one of the surest marks of its greatness. 
However fond we may be of the Christian civilization of the middle ages 
at the Pontifical Institute of Toronto, we have no desire to return to 
those centuries when, before Gutenberg, good books had to remain 
hidden in libraries, or to be copied by hand in order to be circulated, 
Modern universities should find better ways of exchanging the fruit of 
their work. They will do more for their own honour and for that of 
their country by printing their names on the front page of a few 
scholarly books than by painting it on the front doors of many buildings. 


Etienne GILson. 
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igs approach Aristotle with a thesis is a sure way of courting disaster. 
Twenty-three centuries of change in human thought and culture 
have intervened since his time and have played their role only too 
effectively. The Stagirite may have dealt with the same basic problems 
as the modern metaphysician. He faced the singular and the universal, 
sensation and knowledge, the contingent and the necessary. But his 
approach to these questions and his formulation of the problems differ 
from the present-day mentality to a degree that is usually quite discon- 
certing. As a result, one may formulate a proposition in orthodox 
modern technique, comb the Aristotelian Corpus for supporting texts, 
and emerge with an ample array of evidence to support one’s stand. But 
just as surely a surprising number of other texts will imply the exact 
opposite. These will either have to be excised as unauthentic according 
to the critical methods of the nineteenth century, or in the fashion of the 
twentieth be explained away as successive phases in the philosopher's 
personal development. Both manners of criticism have a limited 
justification. But neither has so far given general satisfaction as a 
means of arriving at the Stagirite’s original thought. 

The proper method of interpreting Aristotle seems to require more 
self-effacement. The Stagirite is a splendid talker, but a poor listener. 
Just as he read in his predecessors only imperfect developments of his 
own doctrines, so does he continue in a like inability to see a question 
from a mediaeval or a modern stand. He is wrapped in his own 
procedure, he has no sympathetic interest in the viewpoint of any one 
else. He will impart an extraordinary wealth of thought, if one has the 
patience to listen. But if he is told what he should say, he becomes 
strangely rebellious. One must approach as an dxgoaric, a ‘hearer’. 
This involves not only an act of humility, but considerable personal 
discomfort as well. It means renouncing the habitual techniques of 
modern thought, and trying to re-live for the moment the actual 
problems and difficulties of the Stagirite. It demands the patient 
pursuit of a problem throughout a long text. It requires taking 
seriously what Aristotle himself took seriously. It calls for self-restraint 
in the fidgety moments when one is prompted to ask him to hurry up 
with the solution. 

This ‘listening’ attitude is attempted in the following study. It may 
at times involve tedious reading and some unavoidable repetition. But 
it seems to be the only method that offers any acceptable promise to 
reach the inner core of the Stagirite’s thought. Accordingly, although 
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the study originated in a mediaeval problem, great care is taken to keep 
mediaeval as well as modern viewpoints from giving rise to any bias in 
probing the Greek text. But the mediaeval problem is always kept in 
mind. The treatment remains frankly a study in the Aristotelian 
background of mediaeval metaphysics. 

My thanks are due to my superiors for the Opportunity to pursue the 
study; to Dr Etienne Gilson for the introduction to the topic and the 
inspiration tocarry it through; to Dr Anton Pegis for patient and valuable 
guidance and for editing the completed manuscript; to Rev. Roland 
Janisse C.S.B., for painstakingly reading the proof; to the staffs of the 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies and the University of Toronto 
for help on various points; and to a number of libraries in Canada and 
the United States for the use of their facilities. The copious Aristotel- 
ian research of the past century and a half has been drawn upon freely, 
and this indebtedness has been shown as far as possible without making 
citations too burdensome. Permission from the Oxford University 
Press, the Presses Universitaires de France, the Librairie Gallimard, and 
the editors of Mind, Wiener Studien, and La Revue Philosophique de Louvain 
to reproduce quotations from copyrighted works and articles is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

In the main, the text of Sir David Ross has been used, with mention 
of all departures from it as well as important instances in which it differs 
from the traditional reading. Considerations of space and cost have not 
permitted the reproduction of the Greek texts in the footnotes, texts 
which are readily available today in good modern editions, 

With regard to English rendition, the problem has not been simple. 
While obtaining considerable help in detail from Tredennik’s version, 
I have employed as far as possible, and always used as a base, the 
masterly Oxford translation. It would be rash for a philosophical 
student to attempt any improvement on that admirable rendition of 
Aristotelian thought into idiomatic and contemporary English. But 
precisely here does the difficulty enter. The technical study in an 
English medium requires a vocabulary of Being much closer to the 
Aristotelian form of expression than the Jaudable purpose of the Oxford 
translators could allow. It is a question of sacrificing literary polish 
where the technique of the science would otherwise seriously suffer. 
The same necessity that compelled Aristotle to employ bizarre Greek 
phrases demands a like sacrifice of customary style in a modern language. 
In this respect I follow the example of A. Edel in Aristotle’s Theory of the 
Infinite (New York, 1934, p. 7), and acknowledge my indebtedness to the 
Oxford translators while assuming responsibility for any passages in 
which I have made an alteration. 

J. Owens, C.Ss.R. 
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HE change of format to conventional letterpress in this new edition 
provides opportunity to profit by the many helpful observations and 
suggestions of reviewers, and by the extensive output of Aristotelian 
scholarship over the past dozen years. Some of the suggestions, however, 
though laudable in themselves, are rendered inadmissible by the 
peculiarly rigorous method indicated for the study. The use of more 
customary philosophical terminology, for instance, is excluded by the 
requirement of keeping as close as possible to Aristotle's own phrasing, 
often cast in unusual Greek technical expressions. Similarly the desire 
for a more systematically even treatment of the various philosophical 
topics is hindered by the aim of following the methodical order set up 
by the cross-references in the treatises, and of trying to listen to what the 
texts have to say in that order. Further, what has been called the dis- 
appointing result of the long study, namely, that it leaves the reader 
with the old familiar picture of the sensible universe dependent through 
final causality on the separate substances, is likewise unavoidable. The 
purpose of the investigation was not to change Aristotle, nor to complete 
Aristotle, nor to systematize Aristotle, nor to unearth a new Aristotle. 
The purpose was solely to determine the overall conception of Being 
that lies behind the doctrines expressed in the metaphysical treatises. 
Only in that entirely legitimate sense was there any “reconstruction.” 
This notion of Being, established through a study of the treatises 
themselves, coincided in its general lines with the interpretation that 
had been handed down as basic Aristotelian teaching by the centuries- 
long tradition of the Greek commentators. It fitted, moreover, the 
requirements of the Stagirite’s historical situation and the background 
of problems faced by him. The overall problem of Being, outlined 
sharply in Parmenides, had been spread out through an extensive area 
on the one side by the work of the Sophists and of Isocrates, on the other 
by that of Socrates and of Plato. This situation and setting out of the 
problems required that Being, as the stable and permanent in contrast 
to the changing, be derived to the sensible order from a real super- 
sensible world. In showing how for Aristotle the Being that was found 
in the separate Entities could through reference of final causality be 
regarded as the Being that is expressed in all the things of the sensible 
universe, the study brought to completion its severely limited task. 
Accordingly, no attempt was made to show that the overall meta- 
physical conception of Aristotle is viable. If anything, the opposite 
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was implied in references to the mediaeval use of the Aristotelian 
formulae. But deficiencies brought to light through contrast with 
mediaeval doctrines of Being would require for their explanation 
volumes of even greater length than the present.’ Much to the point, 
however, is the observation? that this account leaves the primary instance 
of Being in the status of an unreduced plurality. That is certainly 
true, but it happens to be Aristotle. In any interpretation of Aristotle, 
Entity (ousia) has to remain the primary instance of Being. If the 
nature of Being is left in sensible substance, as it is introduced in the 
opening chapters of Book J’, the primary instance, namely all the 
sensible substances in the universe, is obviously a plurality. A refusal 
to throw the primary instance further back to supersensible Entity, in 
consequence, does not eliminate the difficulty. Quite understandably 
the Neoplatonists were brought to seek the ultimate principle of unity 
beyond the order of Being, and Aquinas beyond the order of definite 
form. The plurality of the Aristotelian primary instance of Being has 
in point of historical fact proven unsatisfactory. But it cannot be 
excluded, at least as a possibility, in a doctrine maintaining that the 
primary instance of Being is definite form as act. 

Likewise, this doctrine of form as its own ultimate actuality leaves no 
room for further actuation when the form is functioning as efficient 
cause. All that Aristotle requires for the exercise of efficient causality, 
once the thing has been generated, is contact with the patient and 
removal of impediments.* Efficient cause is thereby explained by 
reduction to form as act. The explanation leaves intact the activity and 
efficiency of the cause while allowing the cause to exhibit the universal 
feature that constitutes it a subject for scientific treatment, as in 
medicine, Form as act, moreover, when pluralized in entirely potential 
matter, remains formally the same in all its instances, since the matter 
adds no new actuality and so no new formality whatsoever. This 
sameness is a sameness neither of universality nor of singularity. It is 
a sameness that, as the form itself, is prior to both universality and 
singularity. Jt is the form considered in priority to singularization by 
matter and to the still subsequent universalization by the human mind. 
The order of logic, however, gets along perfectly with the twofold 
division of singular and universal. Accordingly, if the starting point of 


1 Eg., an explanation of Aquinas’ distinction between a thing and its being, as suggested 
by J. F. Anderson, The New Scholasticism, XXV1 (1952), 237-238. Hence mention of it has 
the “character of parenthetical remarks” (p. 237), 

2 W. M. Walton, The Review of Metaphysics, VI (1952), 263. 

3 See Ph., VIIT 4,255a1-b24. On the difficulty, see Walton, p. 262. 
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one’s procedure is the logical order, Alan Gewirth* is right in showing 
that any explanation of universality in terms of the same merely leads 
one back where one commenced. The approach from the logical order 
is naturally indicated for anyone who does not agree that the primary 
instances of the Aristotelian equivocals are things.’ Similarly, in regard 
to Aristotle’s treatment of Being per accidens (E 2, 1027a17-19), the 
approach causes the difference between seeing a reference to necessary 
causal connections or a reference to eternal things.* This difference of 
approach, however, does not render Professor Gewirth’s carefully 
considered comments any less appreciated, especially the endorsement 
of the stand that chronological schemata of the treatises are unacceptable 
through lack of evidence.? The methodical order of the treatises is a 
datum. It is given in the cross-references. “There is no reason to suppose 
that this didactic order corresponds with the order of discovery... Any 
chronological order, in fact, is a conclusion deduced from indications that 
are surprisingly tenuous and usually open to varying interpretations. 
«ne 

In this Jast respect, the situation has now changed considerably. A 
refusal to accept a chronological system as a prerequisite for the study 
of Being in the Metaphysics is easier today. The alleged development 
of Aristotle from a youthful Platonic interest in the supersensible to 


4 The Philosophical Review, LXII (1953), 588. ‘hat a sensible thing's nature is of itself 
neither universal nor singular, was a commonplace in the middle ages from Avicenna on. 
This does not mean, however, as suggested by H. Veatch, The Modern Schoolman, XXX (1953), 
150, that the doctrine is being read back from the mediaeval writers into Aristotle. The 
Aristotelian doctrine here is too radically different in basis to allow the mediaeval views 
to be of any help in understanding it. See my discussion of the point in The Review of 
Metaphysics, XIV (1960), 80-82, nn. 24-26. 

5 Gewirth, p. 581, n. 8, finds the arguments for this position “less convincing.” On the 
other hand, it is fully accepted by Pierre Aubenque, Le Probléme de l'Etre chez Arvistote, p, 174. 

6 See Gewirth, p. 585, n. 20. Richard Hope translates “or are some things happening 
eternally”; but like Ross, he sees the forward reference to, 6-8. In this section Aristotle 
is speaking of things, like the carpenter-physician, or the man who is both a musician and 
pale (E 2,1027a1-12), things of which matter is a cause (al3). 

7 Gewirth, p. 578. More pronounced is the viewpoint, expressed in interpretation of 
Dirlmeier's non-evolutionary approach to the Aristotelian ethical works, that the evolutionary 
interest “distorts the true meaning of Aristotle's philosophy and leads to misinterpretations.” 
P. Merlan, From Platonism to Neoplatonism (2nd ed., 1960), p. 231. 

8 “Il est, pourrait-on dire, l’ordre d’exposition d’une recherche, c’est-a-dire une recons- 
truction, faite aprés coup dans une intention didactique, de la recherche effective. L’incon- 
vénient de cette reconstruction est qu'elle n’est pas nécessairement fidéle:...” Aubenque, 
Le Probleme de l’Etre, p. 12. 
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mature concentration on sensible reality only, has undergone vicissitudes 
that were not foreseen twelve years ago. After being carried to a 
fantastic extreme by Ziircher,® this trend has recently shown signs of an 
inclination to go into reverse? As a consequence, the preliminary 
acceptance of a development theory can hardly be demanded now as a 
passport into modern Aristotelian scholarship. At present there should 
not be any need to labor one’s inability to see indications of an essential 
evolution of thought in the treatises, or to apologize for not using such 
theories. 

From another angle, however, the problem of a unitary conception of 
metaphysics in the Aristotelian treatises has become more complicated. 
The systematic dismembering of the traditional metaphysics into dif- 
ferent sciences, familiar enough from Francis Bacon and Christian Wolff, 
has during the past few years been carried back to Aristotle himself. 
Instead of dealing with a philosopher who had one science of a proposed 
contradictory object, or who at successive stages of his career developed 
different conceptions of the science that upon close scrutiny turn out to 
be contradictory, one has now to meet also an Aristotle who himself 
developed and held simultaneously two distinct metaphysical sciences, 
each having a different object.'' One of these is categorized as the 
science of supersensible Beings only, and described as Primary Philosophy 
or theology. The other is the science of Being qua Being, and is described 
as metaphysics or science philosophique supréme (A. Mansion), or science 
supréme (Mansion, Dhondt), or ontology (Aubenque). The confusion may 
then be traced to failure to keep the two sciences distinct, at least 
partially, from each other. 

This divisory interpretation requires inevitably that Book K of the 
Metaphysics be rejected as unauthentic,'’? and that the tradition of the 


® Aristoteles’ Werk und Geist, pp. 17-18. 

10 See discussion by C. J. De Vogel, in Aristotle and Plato in the Mid-Fourth Century 
(Oxford Symposium Aristotelicum), pp. 248; 255-256. Cf. M. Wundt, Untersuchungen zur 
Metaphysik des Aristoteles, pp. 16-41. “S'il y avait eu évolution, elle se serait tout aussi bien 
présentée en sens contraire:...” V. Décarie, L’Objet de la Métaphysique selon Aristote, p. 182. 
With regard to the object of metaphysics, Décarie himself, after thorough investigation, 
concludes that the Aristotelian Corpus ‘‘n’offre pas les variations qui permettrait de parler 
d'évolution: ...” (p. 183). 

11 So A. Mansion, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, LVI (1958), 165-209; U. Dhondt, Revue 
Philosophique de Louvain, LIX (1961), 5, n. 1; cf. p. 29; P. Aubenque, Le Probléme de VEtre, 
pp. 21-68; cf. pp. 368-370. 

12 Mansion, pp. 209-221; Aubenque, pp. 40-43. Except for the unitary conception of 
metaphysics, however, Aubenque (p. 41, n. 2) maintains that K 1-8 reflects the doctrine of 
Aristotle, 
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Greek commentators be set aside as mistaken because of Neoplatonic 
bias. One of its implications, expressly admitted,!? can hardly be 
emphasized too strongly in regard to its bearing on the present study. 
It means that the general interpretation'* of the Aristotelian doctrine 
as presented in this study is frankly accepted as the only interpretation 
familiar to the fifteen centuries of Greek tradition from Book K down 
to mediaeval times. That admission in itself is a distinct and worth- 
while gain. It shields this overall interpretation from accusations of 
novelty or of arbitrariness. It still leaves open the possibility, however, 
that all the Greeks were mistaken in their understanding of a famous 
countryman. But it does narrow the problem considerably. It concedes 
a point of departure that is very close to Aristotle both in time and in 
linguistic expression, namely Book K of the Metaphysics. 

In the formulation of Book K, the one science of supersensible Entity 
is admittedly the science of Being qua Being. A single science, and not 
two sciences, treats of the one subject. With this point conceded, the 
problem becomes focused on the question whether the formulation of 
Book E gives substantially the same conception or a radically different 
conception of Being qua Being. ‘The wording of Book E (1,1026a29-32) 


runs: “... if there is an immobile Entity, the science of this must be 
prior and must be primary philosophy, and universal in this way, because 


” 


13 “,,, cette perspective unitaire, qui est celle du livre K et ces commentateurs ... 
Aubenque, p. 48, n. 1. Mansion, in Mélanges Mgr. Dies, p. 157, claims to see a different 
interpretation in Alexander of Aphrodisias. Yet Alexander's conception of the science that 
treats of Being insofar as it is Being, Being, namely, by which particular Beings are Beings, 
is universal because it treats of the primary Entities. These are things immobile and divine. 
See text infra at Chapter One, n. 53. The conception is the same as that of Book K and 
the later commentators, Cf. P. Merlan, JHS, LX XVII (1957), 88-92. 

14 Also defended, and vigorously, by P. Merlan, From Platonism to Neoplatonism, pp. 132- 
181 (in 2nd ed., 1960, pp. 160-209; cf. pp. 212-215); JHS, LX XVII (1957), 87-92; Philosophische 
Rundschau, VU (1959), 148-153. In a short article unknown to me at the time of the first 
edition, G. L. Muskens, Mnemosyne, XIII (1947), 130-140, showed that it was the conception 
of Book K. Muskens, however, found a different conception in Book E. The conception 
admitted for Book K was never completely absent in the 19th and 20th centuries, as can be 
seen from the excerpts quoted infra, Chapter One, nn. 68-118. 

Muskens, art. cit., p. 132, and Museum, LIX (1954), 44b, lays stress on the absence of the 
term ousia in the pertinent treatment of Book K, —Yet there seems no difference in 
meaning between studying things from the formal viewpoint of ousia and studying them 
gua Beings. Cf: ‘Appliquons ceci a la science supréme: elle étudiera, selon Mééaph., IV, 1, 
Vétre, les étants, sous l'angle de leur ‘entité,’ de leur esseitas. La dénomination ‘en tant 
qu’étre’ vient donc simplement souligner le point de vue formel sous lequel la métaphysique 
étudiera son objet.” U. Dhondt, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, LIX (1961), 7. Cf. Merlan, 
From Platonism to Neoplatonism (2nd ed., 1960), p. 165. 
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primary; and it will belong to this to consider Being qua Being—both 
what it is and what pertains to it gua Being.” 

Can one read into these words the sense that this philosophy treats of 
immobile Entity and also" treats of Being gua Being? In the Greek the 
one conjunction xa{ occurs five times: adrn xgotéga xal (1) ptdogo- 
pla xedtn, nai (2) xaddov odtwg étr modtn: xal (3) negli tod drtoc 
dv tadcn; dv ein Dewpioat, nai (4) tl gore xal (5) ta Sndgyovta F dv. 
Can the xai (3) before xegi tod évtog 7 8» be taken in the sense of 
“also”? The immediately preceding xa¢ (2) cannot be read in that 
sense, because it explains the primacy as involving universality. It is 
clearly explicative. Likewise the two following instances of xaé (4, 5) 
explain the one scientific subject Being gua Being as including what 
Being is and what pertains to it qua Being. Similarly the first xaé (1) 
is without doubt explicative. To read the other xa/ (3) in the sense of 
“also,” and therefore as introducing a different scientific subject, requires 
considerable goodwill. 

Against the background of Book I, however, this way of reading the 
text becomes incongruous. Book I’ had shown that Being qua Being, 
as the subject of a science, possessed its universality through reference 
to a primary nature (medo & xal play tid tow ——2,1003a33-34). 
The primary nature is Entity (1003b6-19). The science that treats of 
the definite nature Entity is accordingly the science that treats universally 
of all Beings. Later (3,1005a33-b1), Book I states that the philosopher 
“whose inquiry is universal!® and deals with primary Entity” treats of 
the axioms that apply universally to all Beings. According to Book E, 
if there is an Entity that is immobile and apart from sensible Entity, 
the science treating of it will be universal in scope because of the priority. 
In this way the science of Being qua Being, universally, is the science that 


16 “... c'est, sans doute, par un souci d’unité qu’Aristote affirme sans restriction, mais 
au dépens d'une exactitude absolument rigoureuse, que la philosophie premitre est aussi 
la science philosophique pleinement universelle.” A. Mansion, Revue Philosophique de 
Louvain, LVI (1958), 209. “... elle porte aussi ‘sur l’étre en tant qu’étre’.” Aubenque, 
p. 40, n. 4, For Aubenque himself, p. 487, the theology and the ontology are “en réalité, 
ni identiques ni méme paralléles.” 

16 “Universal” here makes “primary Entity” denote separate Entity, On the equivalence 
(here and at E 1,1026a23-32) of Being qua Being, primary Entity, and universal, see P. 
Merlan, Philosophische Rundschau, VIL (1959), 149-150 A. Mansion, Reoue Philosophique de 
Louvain, LVI (1958), 172-173, allows the possibility that the viewpoint here is the same as in 
Book E. L. Elders, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, LX (1962), 182, objects that ‘‘universal”’ 
and “primary Entity,” if not mutually exclusive, are not guaranteed by what precedes. 
This objection neglects the ngdc¢ & character already established for the science of Being 
qua Being. 

Jaeger's reconstruction of the text at 1005485 leaves the meaning unchanged. 
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has as its subject the Entity prior to sensible Entity. Against such a 
background there is no room for two distinct sciences, one of which 
would deal with supersensible Entity and the other with Being qua 
Being. Both formulae denote the same scientific subject. In this 
setting, all the instances of xaé in the above text are explicative. The 
sense is that the philosophy dealing with separate Entities is the Primary 
Philosophy and is universal because primary, and treats of Being qua 
Being and what it is and what pertains to it qua Being. All these 
members of the sentence are explicative of one and the same science 
and scientific subject. None introduces a new and distinct subject. 
There is no variation in meaning, accordingly, between the formula- 
tions of Book E and of Book K. A recent criticism has, rather 
strangely, alleged that by locating the nature of Being in supersensible 
Entity, this conception restricts the universality of Being gua Being.17 
Surely that objection cannot be taken seriously when considered against 


17 A. Mansion, Het Avistotelisme in het Historisch Perspectief, pp. 37-40; Mélanges Mgr. Dies, 
pp. 156-159; cf. Revue Philosophique de Louvain, LVI (1958), 212. C. Lefévre, Revue Philosophi- 
que de Louvain, LIX (1961), 217, regards it as a philological argument that ruins the 
interpretation against which it is directed. Mansion, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, LVI 
(1958), 217, also notes that the “gua Being” indicates the formal viewpoint of the study 
—‘e point de vue sous lequel cet objet est étudié.” But he maintains that this viewpoint 
cannot be “en tant qu’étre-immatériel-ou-immuable” (ibid.). His reason is: “Car s'il s'agit 
détres mobiles, il est par trop évident qu'on ne peut les étudier en tant qu’immuables, et 
s'il s'agit d’étres immuables, la proposition est simplement absurde.” Yet what impossibility 
is there in studying sensible things from the viewpoint of the permanence reflected in the 
perpetuity of their species and the unchangeable nature of their principles, matter and 
form? What absurdity is there in studying immobile Entities from the viewpoint of their 
own nature? As Merlan, Philosophische Rundschau, VIX (1959), 152, points out, 7% is used 
in exactly that sense by Aristotle — 7 adrd. L. Elders, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, LX 
(1962), 177-181, shows that “Being gua Being” implies a causal link with principles. 
However, he locates those principles, not in separate Entity, but in unity and plurality: 
“..,nous tenons que l’expression ‘l’étre en tant qu’étre’ signifie l’étre dans toute son 
universalité et le point de vue sous lequel l'universalité sera étudiée, mais nous ajoutons 
que ce point de vue est la connexion des étres avec leurs principes, en derniére instance, 
avec ]'Un et Ja Pluralité” (p. 183), His presupposition is that unrestricted universal scope 
is opposed to the theological viewpoint: “...cette premiére philosophie est universelle, 
cest-a-dire qu’elle n’est pas une théologie” (p. 174). For L.B. Geiger, in Aristote et Saint 
Thomas d’Aquin (infra, Bibliography no. 387), p. 190, in Being gua Being “le sujet concret 
et le point de vue formel se conditionnent donc étroitement.” But is that at all strong 
enough to express the Aristotelian identity of thing and formal viewpoint in this regard? 
Rather, the one not merely conditions the other, the one is the other. Being gua Being 
means accordingly, in its primary instance, separate Entity as universal in its causality to 
all things and as the formal viewpoint from which things may be treated as Beings. There 
is no question whatsoever of restricting the universality implied by the expression. Cf. infra, 
Chapter Nineteen, nn. 38 and 50. 
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the background of the zedc¢ é doctrine of reference in Book I’. The 
nature of health is found only in the disposition of the living organism. 
Yet a science of health treats of all the things in which health is seen by 
reference. It deals, for instance, with food, exercise, and color. The 
science extends its scope to all things called healthy. So the science that 
has as its subject the primary instance of Being extends to all things 
called Beings, even to negations (I" 2,1003a33-b17). The science of the 
primary instance, upon which the other instances depend,’® is the 
science that treats of Beings gua Beings (b15-17). The location of the 
nature of Being in a primary instance, therefore, does not at all infringe 
upon its universality as the subject of a science. In fact, it gives it 
universality, The study of the primary instance embraces in its scope 
all the instances. The study is not at all restricted in its extension. It 
extends to everything that can in any way be called a Being. 

Nor does the application of the expression “Being qua Being” become 
exclusive’ when it in this way denotes supersensible Entity. “Being gua 
Being” is applied to sensible substance (K 3,1061a8-10) as prior to the 


18 As Elders, art. cit., p. 175, notes, this expression “désigne une véritable dépendance 
causale.” Dependence through final causality suffices for the doctrine. Recognition of 
this dependence in Being does not imply any “perspective créationiste,” as Suggested by A. 
Mansion, in Mélanges Mgr. Dies, p- 165. Similarly G. Verbeke, Revue Philosophique de 
Louvain, L (1952), 478, refuses to see a genuinely metaphysical character in this dependence: 
“Nulle part il n'est question d’une dépendance proprement métaphysique, c’est-d-dire d'une 
dépendance dans I’étre.”| These criticisms take “Being” in a setting different from the 
Parmenidean background against which Aristotle was thinking. 

19“... de facon exclusive ce qui est impérissable et éternel,... Pétre absolument 
stable; ..." A. Mansion, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, LVI (1958), 212. Nor does it leave 
sensible things exclusively to natural philosophy. It is emphatically not a “conception 
d'une philosophie de l’étre immatériel, immobile, qui laisse l’étre mobile comme objet de la 
seule physique,” as viewed by L. Elders, art. cit., p. 182. It is a study of sensible things 
from the viewpoint of their Being, just as natural philosophy is a study of sensible things 
from the viewpoint of their substantial mobility. Nor does it determine the subject of the 
science by a “material” object, as alleged by U. Dhondt, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, 
LIX (1961), 7. Rather, it sees the science of Being gua Being determined by supersensible 
Entity in its formal function of primary instance of Being and so as universal to all the 
instances of Being. Cf.: “Bien qu’ayant en apparence un objet particulier, elle s'étend 
cependant a tout le réel considéré comme étre, parce que la substance qu’elle étudie est 
premiére par rapport A tout le reste.” Suzanne Mansion, in Aristote et Saint Thomas d’Aquin, 
p. 64. This may indeed mean that “on n'a résolu la difficulté qu’en la supprimant,” as 
Aubenque, Le Probléme de VEtre, p. 247, remarks; but with Aristotle that is a regular way for 
“solving” an aporia—one is merely shown that in reality there is nothing blocking the 
passage. Cf.: “...affermiamo una perfetta cocrenza del pensiero e del linguaggio aristotelico 
circa l’importante questione dell’universalita della metafisica.” V. G. Foa, Rivista di Filosofia 
Neoscolastica, Suppl. XLVIIT (1956), 82. 
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accidents and to motion and the like. It is applied to all the kinds of 
Being in the categories, accidents as well as substance (E 4,1028a3-4), in 
priority to Being as true and Being per accidens. 1s not the picture clear 
enough here? The viewpoint of Being, always in the Greek sense as 
determined by Parmenides, namely as the stable and permanent in 
contrast to the changeable, is found in different degrees of priority. 
Things that are known, whether substances or accidents, continue on as 
relatively permanent in the real world. As found in the real world, 
they are the source that imparts truth to their shortlived stay in an 
individual’s mind. Similarly the definite predicamental Being of a 
carpenter and of a physician is the stable source of the undetermined and 
per accidens Being of the carpenter-physician. With regard to accidents, 
sensible substance is relatively permanent and imparts to them the Being 
they enjoy. Finally, the absolute permanence and stability of the 
supersensible Entities is the source from which all things, in varying 
degrees, derive their Being by way of imitation and final causality.?° 
“Being gua Being,” accordingly, is not at all exclusive in its application 
to the separate Entities. It applies in secondary and subsequent ways 
to whatever gives Being to something else. It is the nature of the 
supersensible Entities, but is found through imitation in secondary 
instances. 

The universality required by the expression “Being qua Being” may 
therefore be taken for granted. What it denotes has to pertain to every 
instance of Being. If what it denotes were lacking to a thing, the thing 
could not be called a Being. The only question is how that universality 
is constituted. Is it the universality that is set up by the presence of 
the same nature or logos in every one of its known instances, as animality 
is found in man and in ox? Or is the nature present as such in a 
primary instance only, and in all other instances by reference, as health 
is present as such in the disposition of the bodily organism only, but is 
seen by reference in all the other instances? Aristotle’s answer is 
clearcut. The universality of Being is universality by way of reference 
to a primary instance, no matter where one may for the moment see fit 
to locate the primary instance. “Being qua Being,” accordingly, 
expresses the nature of Being as opposed to becoming. It expresses 


20 This is not to be understood in the sense that chronologically Aristotle at first 
identified Being qua Being with onsia, and ended by reserving the designation to separate 
and immaterial ousia, as A. Mansion, in Mélanges Mgr. Dies, p. 158, would interpret it. It 
means that throughout all his recorded metaphysical thought. Aristotle was able at any 
stage to apply the term Being qua Being to separate Entity, to sensible Entity, and to 
predicamental Being, according to the methodical exigencies of the moment. 
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therefore, ultimately, the nature of the separate Entities. It expresses 
that nature as universal to all other Beings by way of reference, and as 
the formal viewpoint from which all sensible things are Beings.?! 


* 
* * 


Finally, what has appeared anomalous to some and amusing to others 
is the conclusion that in this interpretation the Metaphysics can lack an 
account of the derivation of Being from the separate Entities to all other 
things.” There is no indication that any treatises ever were composed 
by Aristotle to complete the program envisaged in the main series of his 
metaphysical writings. Such treatises would have to explain how Being 
is derived from the separate Entities by way of final causality to all other 
Entities. That as a point of fact separate Entity exists, that it imparts 
motion through being loved and desired, that it has no other object of 
knowledge than itself, that the visible heavens and the sublunar world 
depend upon it, that it is a plurality, that from it Being is derived to all 
other things, are statements made by Aristotle with all required definite- 
ness. But how is the link between separate Entities and sensible things 
to be established? Certainly the starting point for the reasoning cannot 
be the separate Entities themselves. The definite character of their 
pure actuality restricts their knowledge and their enjoyment, and 
so their activity, to themselves alone. Efficient causality on their part 
is accordingly out of the question as an available link. Nor is there 
any possibility of deducing other things from them. They are too 
completely self-contained. The starting point for the explanation will 
have to lie in the sensible Beings that know and love and imitate them. 

But what grounds does human knowledge of the visible heavens 
provide for showing how the celestial bodies know and desire the separate 
Entities? It provides no apparent basis whatsoever. What basis does 
human knowledge furnish even for explaining how the human soul can 


21 At E E, I 8,1217b34-35, the denial that the science either of Being or of the good is 
one, is meant in refutation of the Platonic Ideas. It merely asserts the Aristotelian tenet 
that there are a number of sciences of that which is (J” 2, 1004a4-6; cf. B 3,998b19-28), 
instead of the one Platonic Dialectic. S E, 11,172a13, takes for granted that there is a 
demonstrative science universal in scope, but goes on to say that all Beings do not come 
under one genus nor do they have the same principles (a13-15; cf. 36-38). This may rule 
out an ontology, which is not the science of a definite genus. But it is hardly opposed to a 
science of separate Entity as the primary instance of Being. 

22 G. Verbeke, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, L. (1952), 476; A. Gewirth, The Philosophical 
Review, LXII (1953), 585-586; P. Moraux, in Aristote et Saint Thomas d’Aquin, p. 28; P. Auben- 
que, Le Probléme de l’Etre, pp. 248, n. 4; 383. 
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know an intelligible object? Aristotle has not the least doubt about the 
intellectual character of human knowledge. But what explanation 
could he give of the connection between the passive and corruptible 
mind, on the one hand, and, on the other, the incorruptible separate 
mind that is required for intellectual knowledge? De Anima (III, 5) 
states the facts categorically, but has no answer for the inevitable 
questions that were to cause so much trouble in later Greek as well as 
Arabian and Christian speculation. Yet the answer is obviously 
required to complete the program of the De Anima. 

Is not Aristotle's attitude here rather like that of Plato in the 
Parmenides? The difficulties in explaining the immanence and transcen- 
dence of the Ideas were insuperable. No way of bringing the Ideas into 
connection with the sensible world could be found. Yet the Ideas had 
to exist and had to be known by men, since as a matter of fact there was 
intellectual discourse and there was communication among men through 
speech. Either of these would be impossible without the Ideas. Does 
not Aristotle’s treatment of Being parallel this situation? Unless things 
had Being, they could not form the subject of scientific knowledge. 
The position of the Sophists (and of Isocrates) would be conceded. The 
world would be a subject for rhetoric but not for science. Further, 
communication among men would be reduced to pointing with the 
finger, as with Cratylus (J” 5,1009a6-1010a15). Being was absolutely 
required in the world that was known and lived in by men. But Being, 
in this Parmenidean cast of permanence and unchangeableness, had 
ultimately to come from purely actual and absolutely unchangeable 
Entities. In this setting the conviction that supersensible Entities existed 
and that Being came from them to all sensible things by way of final 
causality, was entirely compatible with the inability to compose the 
treatises that would explain how Being was derived to the sensible world 
from the supersensible. Aristotle’s metaphysics is emphatically not a 
system, and does not lend itself to systematization by other writers. 

To that extent Aristotle was indeed faced with aporia—lack of 
passage for further metaphysical progress. To that extent he was 
actually facing a probléma, in the literal meaning of a fence that barred 
his way. His metaphysics had to remain incomplete. Its incompleteness 
was essential to it, and was not due to any accident of time. Accordingly 
he could say without artifice or qualms that what Being is remained 
always subject to aporia (Z 1,1028b3). In this sharply limited sense 
the results of the present study agree with Aubenque’s main thesis.” 


23 Aubenque, pp. 506-507. 
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But they do not at all find in this essential incompleteness any reason for 
characterizing Aristotle’s metaphysics as essentially aporematic, or as the 
minutely detailed account of a failure2* The Ptolemaic and Coper- 
nican astronomies can hardly be dubbed essentially aporematic because 
they are not able to explain the negative result of the Michelson-Morley 
experiment or the bent light rays observed during an eclipse. The 
older astronomies required successive superseding by the newer, but the 
great body of their findings, far from being invalidated, was merely 
taken over in each instance by the new theory. Correspondingly the 
basic tenets of the Aristotelian Metaphysics, like act and potency, the 
principle of contradiction, substance and accidents, the immaterial 
nature of intellection, and the distinction of the sciences, are definite 
and permanently acceptable acquisitions. They are not left in an 
aporematic state by Aristotle. Likewise the solutions of the preliminary 
aporiae (Book B) are given categorically enough in the subsequent 
Books. There are separate Entities, the science of the principles is 
universal yet bears on individual things, and so on. But the aporia in 
Book Z, what is Being, was not one of the preliminary aporiae, to be 
solved methodically in the course of the treatises. It remained apore- 
matic, and in it the Aristotelian metaphysics remained essentially 
incomplete. There need be little surprise that no trace can be found 
of treatises composed for its solution. 

On the other hand, to say that the Aristotelian aporiae in general 
remained of their nature insoluble,”> is to mistake them for the aporiae 
of the Greek Skeptics. Aubenque, however, is unquestionably correct 
in emphasizing the problem side of the situation faced by Aristotle. The 
problématique should without any doctrinal bias be made the starting 
point for an assessment of the Stagirite’s metaphysical tenets. Especially 
the unity of his metaphysical thought should be viewed at first as a 


24“... cet échec, dont tout ce qui nous est parvenu sous le nom de Métaphysique n'est que 
la description minutieuse,...” Aubenque, p. 487. 

25 Aubenque, p. 598. Sce also Aubenque’s paper in Zeitschrift fiir Philosophische Forschung, 
XV (1961), pp. 323-324. The claim that as a science metaphysics is “sans ancétres et sans 
tradition” (Aubenque, Le Probleme de VEtre, p. 21) scarcely does justice to the clear ancestry 
of the science in Parmenides’ pocm and in the Ideas of Plato. The ancient lists of 
Aristotle's works testify to the continuance of metaphysics in the Peripatetic tradition of 
human knowledge. See P. Moraux, Les Listes Anciennes des Ouvrages d’Aristote, pp. 314-321. 
The history of the Peripatetics in the third and second centuries n.c. shows lack of interest 
in the science and lack of new development. Long periods with dearth of interest in 
metaphysics, however, coupled with unwillingness to recognize it as a science, are by no 
means rare phenomena in the subsequent course of Western thought. 
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problem.° That is sound Aristotelian methodology. But the proble- 
matique is fully as complicated as the Metaphysics itself. It has been 
assessed in widely different manners. It may be read in a way that 
required Aristotle, against the background of Parmenides, the Sophists, 
and Isocrates, to derive Being from the unchangeable supersensible 
world into the sensible. The problem of Being, as the correlate of 
human discourse in general,” would then require the presence of super- 
sensible Entity. In that case, far from undermining the basis of 
attempts to show positive metaphysical doctrines in Aristotle,?* the 
problématique itself would demand that such doctrines be his goal. 
With one part of Aubenque’s conclusion, though, the present study is 
in full agreement, namely that in Aristotle an ontology is impossible. 
“Ontology” is here understood in its historically authentic meaning of a 
general science of Being qua Being that is in some way, at least partially, 
distinct from a philosophical theology. The reason for the impossibility 
of an Aristotelian science of this type is, as Aubenque points out, the 
Stagirite’s requirement of a definite nature for the subject of a science.”? 
But, contrary to Aubenque’s views, such a nature was available for 
Aristotle and was able to function as the subject of the science of Being 


26 Aubenque, p. 11. 

27 “.. comme corrélat du discours en général,...” Aubenque, p. 305. For Aubenque it 
turns out, as object of ontology, to be nothing else than “le corrélat de notre embarras” 
(p. 489). Cf. p. 235. 

28 “En réalité, il mettrait en question leur propos méme, s’il lui arrivait de prouver que 
la métaphysique aristotélicienne ne passe jamais du stade de la problématique ...”" Auben- 
que, p. 14. Aristotle’s own project, however, Aubenque admits, was “incontestablement de 
faire une théologie positive’ (p. 488), Yet according to the conception of metaphysics 
found in Book K and the commentators, for Aubenque ‘‘il est question de tout, dans ja 
plupart des livres de la Métaphysique, sauf de métaphysique!” (p. 43, n. 1). —On the 
contrary, everything in those Books, except the latter section of Book K, is in this 
conception metaphysical through and through. The study is everywhere of things from the 
viewpoint of their Being, that is, from the viewpoint of separate Entity as the primary 
instance of Being. Being, wherever it is found, whether in accidents or in sensible 
substances, is an imitation in various degrees of the unchangeable separate actualities. In 
this conception, therefore, there is no room for the stand “que nous ne posséderions pas 
Vexposé proprement dit de Ja métaphysique d’Aristote, . ..” G. Verbeke, Revue Philosophique 
de Louvain, L (1952), 476. There is no ground for claiming that it results in the view 
“que nous n’avons que les recherches préliminaires d’Aristote et que nous ne possédons 
point sa métaphysique.” P. Moraux, in Aristote et Saint Thomas d’Aquin, p. 28. In the 
treatises we have Aristotle’s metaphysics. 

29 Aubenque, p. 222. Cf. pp. 206-250. For the rejection of ontology in Aristotle, see 
Aubenque, pp. 305-411, On the other hand, U. Dhondt, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, 
LIX (1961), 5, finds it a merit of Aristotle to have identified metaphysics with ontology, 
and (p. 6) a discovery that has proven fruitful in the course of philosophy’s history. 
Aubenque, p. 310, admits that the problématique of Book B confuses with theology the 
science of Being gua Being; cf. p. 409. 
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qua Being. Supersensible Entity, of course, is not known in the priority 
that Aubenque, reading back the Cartesian notion of First Philosophy 
into the requirements of metaphysical science, would demand for its 
subject.%° Nor is it known by the ready way of abstraction from 
sensible things, as are the mathematicals. It can be reached only by the 
hard way of demonstration from effects. ‘The Aristotelian Analytics! 
does allow for scientific reasoning from effects to cause as well as from 
cause to effects. Aubenque’s analysis of priority®? gives epistemological 
considerations the first place in the determination of scientific method. 
But was that the case with Aristotle? The basic principles for his 
natural philosophy, matter and form, are reached from a study of their 
effects, that is, from sensible things and from motion. Correspondingly, 
supersensible Entities are reached only from effects, that is, from the 
Being that is manifest in sensible things and ultimately in the perpetuity 
of cosmic motion. Being is indeed found in sensible things, not as their 
own nature but as an imitation of absolutely immobile Entity. Being 
is accordingly studied in sensible things throughout nearly all the 
Metaphysics. Being is the nature of the separate Entities, yet it is present 
in all sensible things through reference to a primary instance, a reference 
by way of final causality. 

Certainly wrong, therefore, and not at all indicated by the findings of 
this study, are the conclusions that in the Metaphysics there is only 
preliminary research and not metaphysics proper, that the philosophy 
contained in the Metaphysics is only a dialectic, that the Metaphysics is 
not concerned with dependence in Being, or that it implies for Aristotle 
a proper metaphysics not handed down in the treatises. Rather, the 
whole of the Metaphysics, with the exception of the latter part of Book K, 
contains the genuine Aristotelian science of Being qua Being, a science 
that treats universally of all Beings. But this science is not an ontology. 
It has as its subject a definite nature.** It is the science of separate 
Entity, a theology. 


30 See Aubenque, pp. 50-51. In seeking procedure by way of a “série de syllogismes” 
(p. 250) for metaphysical science in Aristotle, Aubenque would seem to have in mind 
rather the long chains of reasoning that Descartes admired in geometry. 

51 APo., I 18,78a22-37. Though lacking an immediate intuition of the nature of Being, 
man is not, as Aubenque claims, “condamné a penser I’étre dialectiquement” (p. 495). 
The nature of Being, namely the Separate Entities, can for Aristotle be reached bv 
demonstration. 

32 Aubenque, pp. 45-68, esp. p. 55. 

338 Chung-Hwan Chen, Phronesis, VI (1961), 53-58, would emend the text from 1) dy to 
h uévoy at K 7,1064a29, in order get a sense that would leave intact. the ontological 
interpretation of the Aristotelian phrase “Being qua Being.” But after the use of 
tot dyrog 7 dy at K 3,1061a8, to denote sensible substance as opposed to accidents, is not 
1) 8» xal ywgsordy just what should be expected now to make h Sv denote supersensible 
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Radical divergence in understanding the subject of metaphysics is by 
no means a specifically Aristotelian problem. ‘The tensions lie in the 
way human cognition itself attains the nature of being. Only in sensible 
things is being immediately accessible to the human mind. In sensible 
things, being is obviously not found in its own nature. Can its nature, 
nevertheless, be somehow set up as the subject of a human science? Or 
does its nature disappear into indefinite vagueness and nothingness 
when this attempt is made? Or may its nature be established as real 
principle of the science’s subject without at all becoming the subject 
itself? Tensions in all these directions are latent in the sensible 
object of immediate human cognition. According to one’s analysis of 
what is immediately grasped in the sensible thing will one’s answer to the 
questions be given. Regardless of the different answers, however, the 
retrospect of the past twelve years of penetration into the Aristotelian 
Metaphysics is exceptionally encouraging. The studies are increasing 
both in extent and in depth. Teilhard de Chardin, while claiming 
exemption from metaphysical interests, has in his magnificent intuition 
of cosmic development centered attention on intellectual knowledge as 
the focal point of evolution in the natural order: “To try to see more 
and better is not a matter of whim or curiosity or self-indulgence. To 
see or to perish is the very condition laid upon everything that makes up 
the universe,...” The affinity with the opening chapters of the Meta- 
physics is hardly mistakable as the thought is taken up again in the 
words “... it is so vital and so blessed to know.”** Can any philosophical 
writings in Western thought provide a better positive framework for the 
continuance of intellectual life than does the Aristotelian Metaphysics? 


J. O. 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
November 1, 1962. 


Entity as the subject of theological science? Nor is there any difficulty in this sequen 

about the notion of separation. What is Being qua Being separate from, when used in tk 

context? Obviously, as supersensible Entity, it is separate from matter. Accordingly the: 
is nothing “self-contradictory” (Chung-Hwan Chen, p. 58) or suggestive of “a quet 
combination’(p. 53) in the phrase rod dvtoc # Sy xal yworotdy. as it is found in th 
traditional text of Book K. Nor is there any ‘‘substitution” (Aubenque, p. 405) of divin 
for sensible ousia. 

34 Pierte Teilhard de Chardin, The Phenomenon of Man, tr, Bernard Wall (London: 
Collins, 1959), p. 31. The answer to Aubenque’s question “Schweigt Aristoteles oder das 
Seiende?” Zeitschrift fiir Philosophische Forschung, XV, (1961), 325, lies in the fact that the 
being of sensible things in one way or another continues to proclaim, through the reasoning 
of metaphysicians, a nature that is thoroughly supersensible. 
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Bees making minor corrections and adaptations, this edition (pp. 
32-67) updates the theme’s problematic by including in it the main 
positions developed during the last quarter century, as well as several that 
were missed during the original survey of the terrain. Most of these studies 
disagree sharply in one way or another with the conclusion that the tradi- 
tional interpretation found in the Greek commentators is correct. Yet they 
have deepened and widened and nuanced very finely the perspectives in 
which the problem has to be approached today. None of them has invali- 
dated the method or reasoning of this book, though all have now to be 
taken into account in a scholarly assessment of the situation. Their views 
and their objections have to be faced. 

The most obvious objection at the moment is the refusal of the book to 
use the approach of linguistic analysis, an approach that has become pop- 
ular in recent years for the study of Aristotle. The objection has been 
phrased as the tendency “to make talk of language as irrelevant as 
possible.”! The phrasing exaggerates somewhat. Language is regarded by 
this book as an important consideration in the ever present Aristotelian 
equivocals throughout the whole problem of being. Nevertheless the Aris- 
totelian noetic requires that the basic approach be from the side of sensible 
things. Awareness of the cognition is immediate, but only in concomitance 
with the awareness of something else, the something else that gives cogni- 
tion its specification. The result of this noetic is that if Aristotle is to be ap- 
proached ex Aristotele, which is the aim of the present book, the procedure 
has to be basically from the side of things. The things are the norm for as- 
sessing the thought, and the thought in its turn the norm for judging the 
language. The conclusions reached in the chapter on equivocals (infra, pp. 
107-135) are as valid in regard to the current linguistic approach as they 
were vis-a-vis the epistemologies in vogue in the earlier part of the cen- 
tury. 

Reflection on the studies published during the intervening time has 
strengthened the overall negative conclusion of this book, namely that in 
the Aristotelian text no ontological conception of metaphysics is to be 
found. But the reflection has also brought to the fore a positive counter- 
part that should have long since been emphasized. It is the accompanying 
conclusion that the Aristotelian theology never had the status of a re- 


' Russell Dancy, Philosophical Review, LXXXIV (1975), 340, n. 5. 
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stricted or “regional” science. From the start it bore universally on all be- 
ings. Historically this unrestricted status for it was normal against the 
Greek background in which being was distinguished from becoming as the 
permanent from the changing, and the permanent was the divine. Philo- 
sophically it was demanded by the tenet that being necessarily character- 
izes its differentiae and cannot even from the start be viewed in the man- 
ner of a generically common notion. In that global setting the universal 
science of being was inevitably and unswervingly the science of the divine. 
It tolerated no other thematic object. Its task was to locate and study in a 
primary instance the nature of the being that was experienced in observa- 
ble things. 

Precisely here is the enduring message of the Aristotelian metaphysics to 
be found. If the object of the most far-reaching of the philosophical sci- 
ences is not to vanish into nothingness under close scrutiny, the nature of 
being has to coincide with one of its own instances, the highest. The nature 
of being has to be a being. That is the path floodlighted by the Metaphysics. 
Its appeal continues through the decades, regardless of the difficulties ex- 
perienced in understanding the message. 

J.O. 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
July 1, 1977. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The writings of Aristotle and of Plato are cited with the abbreviated titles given 
in Liddell and Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon (1940), I, xix and xxxiii respectively, 
except that Rep. is used for Plato’s Republic. Outside the Metaphysics, the Books 
of the Aristotelian treatises are quoted by Roman, and the chapters by Arabic, 
numerals. In view of the four different ways of enumerating the Books of the 
Metaphysics (cf. synoptic tables in A. Mansion, Rev. Néoscol., XXIX, 1927, p. 307, 
n, 2; A. Nolte, Het Godsbegrip bij Aristoteles, p. 5, n. 9), the most convenient policy 
is to use the traditional Greek letters. This manner of citation allows the title 
Metaph. to be omitted, except in immediate sequence to citations from other 
Aristotelian treatises. 

The text of Plato is quoted according to the Stephanus pagination. Aristotle, 
the Greek commentators, and the Index Aristotelicus of Bonitz are cited by page 
and line of the Prussian Academy editions. 

The following abbreviations for periodicals and collections are used:-— 


AGP — Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AJP — American Journal of Philology. 

Abh. Bayr. Akad. — Abhandlungen der Philosophisch-historischen Classe der 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 

Abh. Berl. Akad. — Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten zu Berlin, Philos.-histor. Classe. 


Bayr. Sitzb. — Sitzungsberichte der Philos.-histor. Classe der Bayerischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften. 
Berl. Sitzb. — Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 


Berlin, Philos.-histor. Classe. 

CQ. — Classical Quarterly. 

CR. — Classical Review. 

CSEL. — Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. 

Class. Phil. — Classical Philology. 

Encyc. Brit. — Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

JP. — Journal of Philology. 

PG. — Patrologia Graeca (Migne). 

PL. — Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

Philol. — Philologus. 

Philos. Monatsh. — Philosophische Monatshefte. 

Rev. Néoscol. — Revue Néoscolastique de Philosophie. 

Rh. Mus. — Rheinisches Musdium fiir Philologie. 

Wien. Sitzb. — Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse. 

Wien. Stud. — Wiener Studien. 


Monographs are cited with full title or with easily recognizable shorter form. 
The few strongly abbreviated titles used are italicized in parentheses immediately 
before the full title given in the Bibliography, pp. 475 ff. 
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“Tl est peu de formules qui soient, a Ja fois, plus 
souvent répétées et moins comprises que la céle- 
bre définition établie par Aristote : La philoso- 
phie premiére est la science de l’étre en tant 
quwétre.” 

—G. RODIER, 


L’ Année Philosophique, XX (1909), 1 


PART ONE 


THE APPROACH TO THE ARISTOTELIAN TREATMENT 


OF BEING 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE PROBLEM OF BEING IN THE METAPHYSICS 


T° determine whether the notion of Being in Alexander of Hales is 
’ Aristotelian or Platonic, a recent historian seeks his criterion in “the 
gradual separation of the Aristotelian views from the essential and funda- 
mental teachings of Plato.” He arrives at a clear-cut norm: “There- 
fore the essential difference between a Platonic and an Aristotelian 
conception of Being consists in this, that for the former conception. 
Being as Being is the ens perfectissimum; while for the latter, Being as 
Being is the ens commune.” ? 

In its application to the mediaeval thinker, the norm places two 
alternatives. The one question is: “Does Alexander give the concept of 
Being a sense that makes it the proper concept of God?”* If so, his 
notion of Being is Platonic. The opposite query runs: “Does our author 
see in the concept of Being the concept most abstract and most empty of 
content, which, because it has the least content, has the widest ex- 
tension?” * In this case his doctrine is properly Aristotelian. 

Back of the criterion lies an easily recognizable view of the Aristotelian 
Primary Philosophy.® 

Towards the close of the nineteenth century, Natorp called attention 
—apparently for the first time—to an “insufferable contradiction” in the 
traditional Metaphysics. He distinguished two series of texts. These 
expressed “mutually exclusive” conceptions of the Primary Philosophy. 
Natorp proceeded to excise the one set of these texts as Platonizing 
additions inserted by early Peripatetics.® 


1 “Schon in der Gegenstandsbestimmung der Metaphysik zeigt sich das allmiahliche 
Loslésen der aristotelischen Anschauungen von wesentlichen und grundlegenden Lehren 
Platos.” Johann Fuchs, Die Proprietiten des Seins bei Alexander von Hales, p. 45. 

2 “Darin besteht also der wesentliche Unterschied zwischen platonischer und aristotelischer 
Seinsauffassung, dass fiir erstere das Sein als Sein das ens perfectissimum ist, wahrend fiir 
letztere Sein als Sein das ens commune ist.” Ibid., p. 48. 

3 “Die Frage lasst sich konkret so formulieren; Gibt Alexander dem Seinsbegriff einen 
Sinn, der ihn zum eigentlichen Gottesbegriff macht und der darum alles endliche und 
verinderliche Sein nur im Sinne einer unvollkommenen Erfiillung, einer Erfillung per 
participationem umfasst?” Ibid., p. 49. 

4 “Sieht unser Autor im Seinsbegriff den Inhaltsleersten und abstraktesten Begriff, der, 
weil den geringsten Inhalt, den weitesten Umfang hat?” Ibid., p. 49. 

5 Fuchs (ibid., p. 46, n. 1) cites Jaeger for this interpretation of the Metaphysics. 

6 Texts and references infra, pp. 19-21, nn, 77-85. 
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In strong reaction to so violent a method, Zeller pointed out that the 
contradiction emerged from the most fundamental of the Stagirite’s 
doctrines. It was too deeply rooted in the whole Aristotelian philosophy 
to be set aside by philological criticism of certain texts.? 

In the present century, Jaeger has sought a more reasonable and 
primarily philosophical ® solution. The Platonizing character of the 
texts becomes a mark of their authenticity.° The two contradictory 
notions of the Primary Philosophy are actually present in the course 
of Aristotle’s own development. There is an earlier view, which ‘is 
Platonic; and there is a later one, which is properly Aristotelian. In the 
earlier stage, the ‘object’? of the science is a particular kind of Being— 
namely, supersensible or immobile Being. In the later conception, the 
object is not a particular type of Being, but Being in general, applicable 
to sensible and supersensible Being alike.'! 


7 Text, infra, p. 18, n. 74. 

8 Cf. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 5 (trans. Robinson, p. 7). 

® Cf. op, cit., p. 217 (trans. Robinson, p. 210). 

10 Aristotle does not speak of the ‘object’ of a science. He merely names what the 
science treats, either in the accusative case after a verb, or in the genitive after a noun; or, 
more frequently, with the preposition ‘about.’ The Arabians—in accord with their general 
usage of the passive participle for the object of any activity—employed the participle 
MAWDU*, meaning ‘that which is posited.’ This was the same term which they used for 
the subject of predication (cf. A-M Goichon, Lexigue, pp. 438-439; Vocabulaires, p. 40a). The 
Latins translated the term in both cases by subjectum. ‘They spoke accordingly of the 
‘subject’ of a science. At K 4, 1061b31, Aristotle uses the corresponding Greek word 
dnoxelueva, in the plural, for the things of which a science treats. Zabarella, a leading 
representative of the Peripatetic tradition in the late kenaissance, still uses subjectum. 
Cf. De Natura Logicae, I, 14; Opera Logica (1594), col. 33 ff. But among the Scholastics 
there appears with the close of the thirteenth century the term objectum. Duns Scotus, 
while using both words in practice, considers objectum the more proper term. ‘Sed 
loquimur de materia circa quam est scientia, quae dicitur a quibusdam subjectum scientiae, 
vel magis proprie objectum, sicut et illud circa quod est virtus, dicitur objectum virtutis 
proprie, non subjectum.” Quaest. Metaph., Prologus, 10; in Op. Om., VII, 7a. 

The transition from subjectum to objectum, as may be seen in the above text, was not 
difficult. ‘Objectum’ had been used for the object of the generic ‘habitus’ as well as for 
the object of a faculty. This was the Aristotelian dytixe/zevov (cf. H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 
64a18-35). St. Thomas Aquinas, however, seems careful in using subjectum in regard to 
science, even while employing objectum in reference to the more generic ‘habitus’. ‘‘... sic 
enim se habet subjectum ad scientiam, sicut objectum ad potentiam vel habitum.” Swmma 
Th. I, 1, 7c; 7a2-4. Cf. L. Schiitz, Thomas-Lexikon, pp. 536; 725. 

On account of possible doctrinal implications, it is safer when dealing with the different 
writers to retain the particular mode of expression that was customary at the time. 

I am indebted to Dr. Emil Fackenheim, of the University of Toronto, for the information 
here and elsewhere regarding the usage of arabic terms. 

1L W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 222-228 (trans. Robinson, pp. 214-219). 
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Should this theory of the Primary Philosophy be historically correct, 
it will necessarily have important repercussions in any estimate of 
mediaeval metaphysics. 

What are the consequences involved? 

They seem quite evident. If a philosopher of the middle ages 
conceives metaphysics as the science of the Being richest in comprehen- 
sion, he is thinking in a Platonic direction. If, on the other hand, he 
agrees that Being as Being means the Being which is widest in extension 
but most empty in comprehension, he is following the later and properly 
Aristotelian lead. The historical background restricts the question to 
the interpretation in the West of the newly-acquired Aristotelian text. 
For the study of metaphysics as a distinct science in the university circles 
of the middle ages was occasioned by the spread of that text in Latin 
translation during the first three quarters of the thirteenth century.’ 
In a comparatively short time the influence of the Stagirite had altered 
the whole external structure and technique of Christian thought.’® 
Accordingly, if a Christian metaphysician working in this milieu took 
for the subject of his science Being in general —in the sense of the 
‘most abstract and empty of concepts.’ he was drawing the properly 
Aristotelian inspiration out of the texts from which he was learning his 
technique. But if—helped largely by the influence of traditional 
Augustinian thought—he equated the subject of metaphysics with the 
concept of God, he was interpreting the text according to the Stagirite’s 
earlier and Platonic leanings. Such, at least, seems the way in which 
the above-mentioned criterion has been applied to Alexander of Hales.* 

Some serious misgivings arise after a little reflection on this situation. 
How could any mediaeval thinker look upon Being as “the concept most 
abstract and most empty of content”? To the mentality of the age, 
untouched by Idealism, Being in some way included everything. 
Nothing could be added to it, neither difference nor accident. It 
included all its differences. In this sense the mediaeval philosophers 
interpreted Aristotle’s doctrine that Being is not a genus.!®° Unlike a 
generic concept, Being for these thinkers did not decrease in content 
according to its increase in extension. Besides enjoying the widest 


12 Cf. M, Grabmann, Die lateinischen Aristotelesiibersetzungen des 13. Jahrhunderts, pp. 1-169. 

18 Ibid., pp. 1-2. 

14 Cf. J. Fuchs, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 

15 Eg., ‘Sed enti non potest addi aliquid quasi extranea natura, per modum quo 
differentia additur generi, vel accidens subjecto; quia quaelibet natura essentialiter est ens; 
ut etiam probat Philosophus in III Metaphys. (comm. 1), quod ens non potest esse genus.” 
St. Thomas Aquinas, De Veritate, I, 1c. 
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possible extension, it possessed in one way or another the greatest 
possible comprehension. It was far from being an ‘empty’ concept.'® 
On the other hand, was any Christian thinker of the middle ages free 
to identify the subject of metaphysics with the God of his religious faith? 
Etienne Gilson has pointed out the profound difference between the 
Greek and the Christian notions of Being.!7~ The mediaeval philos- 
ophers, as they approached the Aristotelian treatises, were already equip- 
ped with the belief in a God whose very name was Being. I am who am 
was the way in which He had revealed Himself to Moses.!® For the 
Christian thinker, God was the primary and perfect instance of Being. 
But this supreme instance of Being, besides being triune, was an omni- 
potent and sovereignly free Creator.!° In the natural as well as in the 


16 G. Rodier describes—without accepting—the different tendency of the more modern 
approach. ‘‘Si nous demandons, en effet, 4 Aristote ce qu'il faut entendre par Vétre, ce 
quwil y a de plus immédiatement saisissable dans sa réponse est a peu prés ceci: L’étre 
n'est qu’un terme vide, qui ne correspond & aucune réalité et 4 aucun concept.” L’Annér 
Philosophique, ‘XX (1909), I. Being is not even a concept, but merely an empty term. R. G. 
Collingwood (An Essay on Metaphysics, pp. 6-20), for instance, interprets the Aristotelian 
Being qua Being in this sense. Being so understood is the equivalent of ‘nothing. Jbid., 
p. 14. On the gradual ‘emptying’ of the notion of Being during the late mediaeval and 
post-Scholastic periods, cf. André Marc, L'Idée de l’Etre, pp. 1-11; E. Gilson, L’Etre et 
UEssence, pp. 121-212; Being and Some Philosophers, pp. 76-137. 

It is true that ex professo commentators remain as a rule too close to the text of the 
Metaphysics to use the term ‘empty’ in describing the Stagirite’s Being qua Being. Apett. 
however, writes of the Aristotelian Being: “Das ‘Seiende’ ist also fiir sich genommen 
noch gar nichts weiter als ein leeres, weisses Blatt, auf das erst etwas geschrieben werden 
muss, wenn es Bedeutung bekommen soll.” Beitrdige zur Geschichte der Griechischen Philosophie, 
p. 112. But others, though more cautious in their language, tend towards the same 
conception. Natorp (text infra, p.19, n. 77) considers the Aristotelian Being qua Being 
as the “most abstract object" and as “object in general,” somewhat in the Kantian sense. 
Jaeger denies in it any “determined Being:” “Allein in 771 und am Anfang des £ hiess 
allgemein das, was itberhaupt nicht auf cin bestimmtes Sein, d.h., einen besonderen Teil 
des Seins sich hezieht.” Aristoteles, p. 227 (cf. trans. Robinson, p. 218: text fra, pp. 25-26). 
On the Kantian background involved in this approach. cf. C. Arpe, Das rd qv eivat 
hei Aristoteles, p. 8, n. 2. 

17 E, Gilson, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy (trans. A. H. C. Downes), pp. 64-107. 

18 Exod., WI, 14 (Vulgate). Cf. E. Gilson, of. cit., pp. 51-52. 

19 William of Auvergne has the merit of focusing mediaeval attention upon this difference 
between the Greek and the Christian conceptions. In the still early stages of the Aristotelian 
influence in the university circles, the militant theologian-bishop of Paris designated 
clearly the fundamental point of cleavage. ‘‘De tribus causis, quae videntur in errorem 
praemissum Aristotelem, et alios induxisse, — Causae autem erroris istius videntur potissimum 
fuisse tres. Harum prima fuit ignorantia eorum, qua non intellexerunt verbum creatoris, neque 
virtutem ipsius verbi, Est enim non solum enunciativum, ut ita loquamur sed etiam 
imperativum imperiositate forti in ultimitate fortitudinis propter quod ejus imperio obediunt 
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supernatural order, the nature of the First Being transcended human 
comprehension. Such a Being could hardly be conceived as forming the 
subject of a specifically human science. The subject of metaphysics, 


non solum ea quae sunt, sed etiam ea, quae non sunt, et non solum in faciendo, et non 
faciendo, quae mandaverit, aut prohibuerit, sed etiam in essendo, et non essendo, in fiendo, 
et non fiendo; ... Secunda causa fuit ignorantia libertatis ipsius creatoris, qua operatur absque 
eo, quod prohiberi possit ullo modorum ab co, quod vult, aut cogi ad id, quod non vult: 
ipsi autem opinari nixi sunt sicut praedixi tibl, quod operaretur per modum natura, et juxta 
ordinem ipsius, cin ipse operetur per electionem, et voluntatem liberrimam. ... Tertia causa fuit 
opinio eorum erronea, qua putaverunt elongationem posse aliquid apud creatorem, et aestimaverunt 
creatorum longe esse a quibusdam, et prope quibusdam, et propter hoc ipsum non operari 
per se, aut minus operari, Non intellexerunt igitur supereminentiam creatoris, et amplitudinem, 
ac fortitudinem virtutis cjus, qua attingit a summo universi usque deorsum, et a primo 
creatorum usque ad novissimum, omnia continens, tenens, et retinens, prout vult, et 
quamdiu vult, alioquin reciderent in non esse, unde educta sunt ab ipso, et per ipsum.” 
William of Auvergne, De Universo, I-lae, 27; ed. Orleans (1674), I, 623b-624a. CF. ibid., 
ce, 17-30, pp. 611-629. 

From the Greek side, Galen had expressed the same view. ‘“‘It was not in itself sufficient 
merely to will that they should come to be made of this nature. For if he had wished to 
make the stone instantly into a man, it was not in his power. And it is here that our own 
doctrine, and that of Plato and of all the Grecks who have correctly undertaken the 
treatment of nature, differs from that of Moses. For Moses, it suffices that God willed that 
matter be given a formation, and thereupon it has received that formation. He considers 
that all things are possible to God, even if He wishes to make ashes into a horse or an ox. 
We do not think that way, but say that some things are impossible by nature, and these God 
docs not even attempt. He only chooses the best from among the things that were possible 
to be made.” C. Galen, De Usu Partium, XI, 14,905-906; ed. Helmreich, If, 158.17-159.3. 

These two appraisals, by a Christian and a Greck respectively, agree in signalizing the 
same fundamental difference between the doctrine of Genesis and the tradition of the 
Greeks. In the Christian teaching, the power of God is infinite; for the Greeks, it is finite. 
Perfect Being for the Greeks meant limitation and finitude; for the Christians, the perfect 
Being is infinite. Limitation for the Christians denotes imperfection; while for the Greeks, 
imperfection was implied by infinity. Cf. J. Chevalier, Ia Notion du Nécessaire chez Aristote, 
pp. 187-188; F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Cosmology, p. 36. H. Guyot, in concluding a survey 
(L’Infinité Divine depuis Philon le Juif jusqw’d Plotin, pp. 1-32) of the Greek notion of infinity 
up to Philo, writes: ‘‘En somme, l’esprit grec aima trop la mesure et la proportion pour 
s’étre résolu 4 voir dans I’Infinité le comble de la perfection... En tout cas, le Principe 
premier—Eau, Fini, Atome, Idée, Pensée—est concu des l’origine et par la suite comme 
déterminé.” Ibid., p, 31. 

Origen, at the mecting-point of Greek philosophy and Christian revelation, encountered 
serious difficulty owing to the Greek equation of finitude with perfection and knowability. 
“For if the divine power were infinite, it would of necessity not know itself; for by its nature 
the infinite is incomprehensible.” De Principiis, 11, 9, 1; ed. Koetschau, p. 164.5-6. 

20 E.g. ‘“‘Metaphysica vero, ut est nobis possibilis nunc, non est principaliter scientia, 
propter quid de Deo; .., Aliter potest dici, quod passio prius conclusa quia, de Deo semper 
est posterior ct remotior ab ejus essentia, quia propinquior effectui, ex quo concluditur, ita 
quod semper in passionibus proceditur quia; cujus signum est, quia Trinitas, quae fli 
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when brought formally to the attention of a Christian philosopher, 
required location in a kind of Being other than the proper nature of the 
primary and all-perfect type. 

Neither, then, of the opposite conceptions of the Primary Philosophy 
seems acceptable in the mediaeval world. 

In point of historical fact, the leading metaphysicians of the middle 
ages agreed in declaring that Being as Being was the subject of their 
science. They understood it to include in some way all the differences 
of Being. It was not an ‘empty’ concept. But they distinguished it 
sharply from the primary Being.?_ They knew that Aristotle had spoken 
of the Primary Philosophy as the science of the highest causes and as the 
science of the separate Entities. They felt obliged to justify their 
position and to explain in various ways these other formulae of the 
Stagirite. 

Albert the Great, for instance, had no patience with the Latin thinkers 
who tried to combine into one the three conceptions of metaphysics.2# 
The theory that God is the subject of this science he considered frankly 
Platonic and false.?? 

St. Thomas Aquinas explained that while the science treats of the first 
causes and the separate substances, ens commune alone can be its subject.*4 


essentiae singularissimae inest, ex nullo effectu concluditur.” John Duns Scotus, Quaest. 
Metaph., 1, 1, 45; in Op. Om., VII, 84b-35a. Cf. Op. Ox., Prologus I, 2, 13 (14); ed. Garcia, 
I, 14-15, 

At best, according to Scotus, a metaphysics with the primum ens as its subject could be 
only per accidens of God. “...igitur Metaphysica et naturalis scientia sunt de eodem per 
accidens; sed de Deo est naturalis magis per accidens, quia summa descriptio, ad quam 
pervenit de ipso, quasi remotior cst a quidditate Dei, quam summa Metaphysici.” Quaest. 
Metaph., I, 1, 49; Op. Om., VII, 87a. Cf. J. Owens, Mediaeval Studies X (1948), 175-176. 
Scotus describes the different status of a metaphysics in God or in the angels, Quaest. 
Metaph., I, 1, 40; v. VII, p. 32a. 

21 For a general conspectus of the Scholastics on this question, cf. Francisco Suarez, 
Disputationes Metaphysicae, 1, 1; in Op, Om., XXV, 2-12; especially no. 26, p. Ha. 

22 “...et hi more Latinorum, qui omnem distinctionem solutionem esse reputant, 
dicentes subjectum tribus modis dici in scientia, scilicet quod communius subjicitur, aut 
certius, aut in scientia dignius: et primo modo dicunt ens in ista subjici scientia, et secundo 
causam, et tertio modo Deum: et hanc scientiam non a toto, sed a quadam sui parte 
dignissima vocari divinam. Sed ego tales logicas consequentias in scientiis de rebus 
abhorreo, eo quod ad multos deducunt errores." Albertus Magnus, Metaph., 1, 1, 2; in 
Op. Om., VI, 6b. 

23 Ibid., pp. 4a-bb; 6a. 

24 “Ex quo apparet, quod quamvis ista scientia praedicta tria consideret, non tamen 
considerat quodlibet eorum ut subjectum, sed ipsum solum ens commune.” St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in Metaph., Prooemium; ed. Cathala, p. 2b. Cf. J. D. Robert, Divus Thomas 
(Piacenza), L (1947), 220-221. 
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Siger of Brabant declared, after considering the three views, that “the 
principles of a thing are sometimes not the principles of its discipline.” 
God, though the first principle of Being, is not “the principle of Being 
according as it is Being.” * 

Duns Scotus discusses at considerable length the problems involved in 
the different conceptions.?® The interpretation of metaphysics as the 
science of Being qua Being—in the sense of Being in communi?’—is for 
him, as for Siger, the view of Avicenna;?* while the doctrine that God 
and the separate substances are the subject of the science, is regarded as 
the position of Averroes.?® Scotus also discusses the view that meta- 
physics is the science of substance.*° The notion of the primary causes 
as the subject seems to merge for him in the conception of Being in 
communi.®! This latter view is the one to which he himself adheres. 

Nor does William of Ockham think differently on this particular 


25 “Dicendum quod haec scientia debet considerare de per se consequentibus ad ens, 
quae sunt enti propria; cuiusmodi sunt partes seu species et passiones quae non faciunt ens 
cuiusmodi sunt partes esse aliquid scientiae particularis. Nunc autem principium est de 
consequentibus ad ens, non communius ente neque aequale, nec collocat ens in aliquo 
genere particulare; quare, etc. 

Et de Primo Principio essendi debet haec scientia inquirere passiones non_ reales: 
cuiusmodi sunt perfectionum causa et sic de aliis; multitudo enim attributorum Deo nihil 
est extra intellectum. 

Videndum etiam est quid est et si est. Tamen entis, secundum quod ens, non est 
principium quia tunc omne ens haberet principium. 

Ad rationes cum arguitur, dicendum quod aliquando principia rei non sunt principia 
doctrinae,...” Siger of Brabant, Quaest. Metaph., 2; ed. Graiff, p. 5.8-22. 

26 John Duns Scotus, Quaest. Metaph., 1, 1; Op. Om., VIE, 11-37. 

27 Ibid., nos. 21-27; pp. 21-25. 

28 Cf. “Dico ergo impossibile esse ut ipse Deus sit subjectum hujus scientiae, quia 
subjectum omnis scientiae est res quae conceditur esse, et ipsa scientia non inquirit nisi 
dispositiones illius subjecti.” Avicenna, Metaph., I, 1; fol. 70r1-2. Cf. trans. Horten, p. 7. 
Also: ‘“‘Oportebit tunc ut ens in quantum est ens sit subjectum: quod est convenientius. 
Monstrata est igitur destructio illius opinionis qua dicitur quod subjectum hujus scientiae 
sunt causae ultimae. Sed tamen debes scire quod haec sunt completio et quaesitum ejus.” 
Ibid., 1, 1, fol. 70 vl; Horten trans. p. 14. Cé£. Siger of Brabant, op. cit., pp. 3-4. 

29 Duns Scotus, Quaest. Metaph., I, 1, 4; VII, 18. Cf. Averroes: ‘Naturalis consyderat de 
formis materialibus, secunda autem de formis simplicibus abstractis a materia, et est illa 
Scientia, quae consyderat de ente simpliciter. Sed notandum est, quod istud genus entium, 
esse, scilicet, separatum a materia, non declaratur nisi in hac scientia naturali. Et qui dicit 
quod prima Philosophia nititur declarare entia separabilia esse, peccat. Haec enim entia 
sunt subjecta primae Philosophiae, ..." Averroes, Physica, I, 883FG; Venice (1562), fol. 47r2-vl. 

# John Duns Scotus, loc. cit., nos. 28-33; pp. 25-28. 

81 Ibid., no. 21; p. 2la. 

82 Cf. Adnotatio of M. de Portu, in Duns Scoti Op. Om., VII, 87b-39b; C. L. Shircel, The 
Univocity of the Concept of Being in the Philosophy of Duns Scotus, pp. 90-94. 
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point, as far as can be gathered from his teaching about human know- 
ledge of God and substance. Both are known through ens communis- 
simum.33 

These mediaeval philosophers, consequently, were well aware of the 
different conceptions regarding the Aristotelian Primary Philosophy. 
If they were concerned merely with the neatest formula to delineate the 
science of metaphysics, they would not be raising any specially important 
issue. But if they were encountering trouble in expressing their 
Christian notion of Being in Aristotelian terms, might they not be facing 
a much more serious problem? Might they not be forcing their own 
conception of Being into formulae which could not contain it, and 
which under the pressure burst open in various ways? 

In point of fact, the different Christian thinkers of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries developed radically divergent metaphysics.** Yet 
all learned their technique from Aristotle, and all couched their theses 
in his formulae. They held in common the doctrine of God and 
creatures taught by their faith. How can the all-pervasive differences 
in their metaphysics be explained? An adequate explanation must be 
given if the mediaeval controversies are to be understood. And not 
only the lack of agreement in mediaeval procedure, but also the sub- 
sequent discouraging history of the science up to the present day seems 
rooted in these diverging interpretations of the Aristotelian text at the 
critical period in the inauguration of Western metaphysics. 

The first step in solving this problem must be a clear understanding 
of the doctrine of Being actually contained in the text which confronted 
the mediaeval thinkers. 

In the Metaphysics itself, the study of Being is expressed in various 
ways. Sometimes the Primary Philosophy is described as the science 
that treats of the highest principles and causes of things.** More 
specifically it seems designated as the inquiry into the causes of Being 
qua Being.** It is called the science which deals universally with Being 
qua Being, and not with particular Being.>’ Again, it is focused upon 


38 “Secundo dico, quod communissimum quod potest apprehendi a nobis cst ens quod 
est univocum omni enti reali. Aliter non possemus habere aliquam cognitionem nec de 
deo nec de substantia.” William of Ockham, in Sent. I, 3, 8E. CE. ibid, Prologus, II, 7S. 

34“. une extréme diversité de points de vue se fait jour sur presque toutes les questions.” 
E. Gilson, La Philosophie au Moyen Age, (1944), p. 413. 

35 Aristotle, Metaph., A 1,982a1-3; 2,982b9-10. 

86 J” 1,1008a26-32; F 1,1025b3-4; K 1,1059a18-20. 

37 J 1,1003a2!-24; K 3,1060b31-32. 
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divine and immobile Being, and named ‘theology’.** In this sense it 
deals with Being qua Being, which now seems to become the equivalent 
of separate Being.*® In other places the Primary Philosophy is the 
science of ousia,’ of the primary ousia,*! of the causes of ousiae,?2 or of the 
causes of the visible divine things.*? Again, it is the science of truth. 
In the Physics it is the science of form.‘® 

Can all these different modes of expression denote the same doctrine 
of Being? 

Aristotle himself appears conscious of no inconsistency or contradic- 
tion in these various designations. Even when raising a question that 
today seems to bring an antinomy to the fore, he writes as though 
unaware of any real difficulty.46 He does not seem in the least perturbed 
by what many modern commentators find embarrassing if not impossible. 

Yet the texts have given rise to considerable difficulty in the history of 
Aristotelian interpretation. A glance over the Greek and the modern 
presentations of these formulae will help articulate the problem back of 
the mediaeval efforts to determine precisely the subject of metaphysics. 

The long tradition of the Greek commentators seems to have been 
quite unanimous in interpreting the Aristotelian Being. As studied by 
the Primary Philosophy, Being qua Being,—Being in its own proper 
nature—somehow referred to a definite type of Being and ultimately 
meant divine and separate Being. 

The Greek tradition may be studied as far back as Theophrastus and 
Eudemus, both disciples of Aristotle. 

Theophrastus was the friend and heir of the Stagirite. He was not a 
commentator on Aristotle. But in the short treatise known as_ his 
Metaphysics, he deals with some of the leading problems of the Primary 
Philosophy.*" As the immediate successor of his master in the Peripatetic 
school, he is a witness of the Aristotelian tradition in its earliest stages. 


438 E'1,1026a19-23; K 7,1064b1-6. 

88 #2 1,1026a23-32; AC 71064b6-14, 

40 B2996b31; 997al-2; Us Z 1MORbA-7: A I.LGVatR. 

41 TF 3,1005a35, 

42 Tbid., 2,1003b18; A 1,1042a5; A 1,1069a18-19. 

43 F'1,1026a16-18. 

44-4 3,983b2-3. Cf. W. D. Ross, cfrist, Metaph., 1, 128. 

45 Ph., 1 9,192a34-36; cf. 11 2,194b14-15. 

46 “One might be in aporia about whether the science of Being qua Being is to be 
regarded as universal or not. ...if there is another nature and Entity, separate and 
immobile, the knowledge of it must be different and prior to natural philosophy, and 
universal by being prior.” K 8,1064b6-I4. Cf. E 1,1026a23-32. 

47 Cf, W. D. Ross, Theophrastus Metaph., pp. xi-xxi. 
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How, and by what distinguishing marks, should we delimit the study of first 
principles? ...the study of first principles is definite and unchanging; which is 
the reason also why men describe it as concerned with objects of reason, not of 
sense, on the ground that these are unmovable and unchangeable, and why, in 
general, too, they think it a more dignified and greater study. 

..Jt is, at all events, more reasonable to suppose that there is a connexion and 
that the universe is not a mere series of episodes, but some things are, so to 
speak, prior and others posterior—some, ruling principles, and others, sub- 
ordinate to them—as eternal things are prior to and ruling principles of those 
that are perishable. If this is so, what is their nature and in what sort of things 
are they found? ...But if there is another reality prior and superior to the 
objects of mathematics, we ought to try to specify this and say whether it is a 
single reality in number or in species or in genus. It is, at all events, more 
reasonable to suppose that, having the nature of a ruling principle, they 
should be found only in a few things and things of no ordinary kind, if not, 
indeed, only in things that are primary, and in the first of all things. What, 
at any rate, this reality is, or what these realities are, if they are more than one, 
we must try to indicate somehow or other, whether in virtue of an analogy or 
of some other comparison. ...for, the ruling principle of all things, through 
which all things both are and endure, is divine.48 


The Being with which the science of the ‘firsts’—there is no noun in 
the Greek text—deals, is for Theophrastus the divine Being. It is some- 
thing definite and determined. It is not an abstract or most general 
concept. It is located in a determined type of Being. 

Theophrastus does not employ the expression ‘Being qua Being’ in the 
extant text.‘® But there is no doubt that he considers the study of the 
first principles of all things to be the science of the unchangeable Being, 
in the sense of the divine Being. Through that Being all things are. 

Eudemus of Rhodes poses the problem of how the science of the first 
principles can be the science of those subordinated to it. 


If there is to be a term to the process, and there are to be some sciences or 
even one proper science of the principles, this science will inquire into and seek 
an account of why it is the science of those subordinated to it as well as of its 
own principles, while the others are not.50 


48 Theophrastus, Metaphysics, I, 1-4; trans. Ross-Fobes, pp. 2.2-4.5. 

49 Natorp (Philos. Monatsh., XXIV, 1888, pp. 546-548) claims that Theophrastus intends 
in this document to deal with only one part of the Primary Philosophy, —- The text seems 
to offer no grounds for such a distinction. For general interpretation of the document, cf. 
A. M. J. Festugiére, Rev. Néoscol. XX XIII (1931), 40-49; on the relation of document to the 
Aristotelian Metaphysics, cf. E. Zeller, Abh. Berl. Akad. (1877), 146-150. 

50 Eudemus of Rhodes, Fr. 4; ed. Mullach, Fragmenta Philos. Graec., WI, 224 (Wehrli, Fr. 
34, p. 28.27-29). On the interpretation of the fragment, see P. Merlan, From Platonism to 
Neoplatonism (2nd ed., 1960), pp. 208-209. 
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The problem seems intelligible only if the first principles are looked 
upon as a definite nature, If the primary science merely considered ee 
principles of the other sciences in a more abstract and general way, 1 
would hardly give rise to any problem in this regard.5' Not much definite 
information, however, can be gathered from this brief statement of 
Eudemus. 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, the first of the Greek commentators on the 
Metaphysics, regards ‘philosophy’ as a generic science. The Primary 
Philosophy, one of its species, is the science of the divine. This Primary 
Philosophy is universal, because it deals with what is primary in the 
sense of causing Being to all other things. 


There is the genus, that is, the common nature of Being, knowable by the 
common and generic philosophy, and the parts of Being knowable by the parts 
of philosophy. In this way each of these latter—namely, the sciences which 
come under philosophy as a generic science—will be the science of one of the 
species of Being. ..At the same time he also showed us in these words how 
philosophy is a single science—for it is so by being universal. Its species are as 
many as those of Being. For its species are:— 1) The Primary Philosophy, which 
is also called in an eminent sense wisdom, being the science of the eternal and 
immobile and divine things. For wisdom is the universal and primary science, 
as it is the one concerned with Being gua Being but not particular Being. 
There is under it 

(1) the Primary Philosophy, which deals with the primary Entities,5? 

(2) Natural Philosophy, which deals with natural things, in which are found 

movement and change, 

(3) the science which treats of things done; for some Beings are of this nature. 

That the philosophy which treats of Being qua Being is one in genus, he 
explained also through what he said at the very beginning of the Book: ‘This 
science is identical with none of those which are called particular'—namely, the 
science which deals with the principles and the first causes and Entity. It is at 
the same time primary and universal; for in things that are denominated from 
one thing and in reference to one thing, the primary instance is also universal, 
by reason of its being the cause of Being to the others also, as he himself will 
say in Book E of this treatise.53 


5l Natorp (loc. cit., p. 548) interprets the text of Eudemus in the ‘abstract’ sense. On the 
historical origin of this modern contrast of ‘ontology’ with the particular branches of 
philosophy, cf. E. Conze, Der Begriff der Metaphysik bei Franciscus Suarez, p- 65. In such a 
conception no problem can arise in the mutual relations of their respective objects. 
“Hier wird kein Verbindungsglied zwischen dem Sein und den immateriellen Substanzen 
mehr gesucht, sie werden einfach gegeniiber gestellt, wie der allgemeine Teil dem 
besonderen.” E, Conze, ibid., pp. 64-65. 

52 ‘Entity’ is used here to translate ousia. Cf. infra, Chapter Four, pp. 138-153. 

53 Alexander of Aphrodisias, in Metaph., 245.29-246.13. On the lines introducing the 
three-fold division, cf. trans. Sepulveda (1551), fol. 43rl: “Prima enim philosophia, quae 
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According to this statement of Alexander, the Primary Philosophy 
deals with the immobile and primary Entities. These divine Entities 
seem to be equated with ‘Being qua Being’ and distinguished from 
particular Being. The science is universal, because what it treats of is 
universal as the cause of Being to the other things. 

In the earliest of the commentators, accordingly, the universality of 
the Aristotelian ‘Being qua Being’ is the universality of the divine 
Entities. This Being is universal by way of reference, for it is the cause 
of all other Being. The Being treated of by the Primary Philosophy, 
therefore, does not seem to be regarded as universal after the manner of 
an abstract concept. 

Pseudo-Alexander® has the same general doctrine. He distinguishes 
explicitly the two kinds of universality, and excludes the ordinary type 
from the Primary Philosophy. He feels obliged to defend the Stagirite’s 
use of the term ‘universal’ in the case of things expressed by way of 
reference toa common cause. Aristotle designated the primary instances 
in such things, he thinks, as ‘universal’ in order to conform to accepted 
custom. 


But if there is also another Entity which is immobile and separate, this Entity 
will be prior to the physical, and the science dealing with it will be philosophy 
and the primary science of all, and universal as by reference to the others—not 
as comprehending them, but as primary; and it will be the office of this science 
to investigate and treat of Being qua Being, and what the nature of Being is, 

And I think that when he asked whether the Primary Philosophy is 
universal, he was not asking about the universality which we understand as 
comprehending the others,55 but universality in the sense of ‘belonging to the 
better things’ and ‘having greater worth’.5¢ 

... It is also clear that when he called Being in the eminent sense of Being 
—JI mean, the first principle—universal, he did not so designate this principle 


proprie sapientia nuncupatur, quaeque de sempiternis ac immobilibus divinisque considerat, 
philosophiae pars est. Itaque sapientia licet universalis et prima sit, ut quae de ente in eo 
quod est ens, non de aliquo ente contempletur, subjicitur tamen philosophiae; sub hac itaque 
collocatur tum prima philosophia,...” Italics mine, indicating words added or changed 
in the interpretation of the difficult Greek text. Cf. Alexander, op. cit. (ed. Hayduck), pp. 
18.8-11; 171.5-10; 250.30-32; 266.2-14. 

Alexander (ibid., p. 245.23-24) explains thet@ yéver at line 6 of the passage just cited, in 
a way that makes it a Dative of Respect. On this Dative in the original Aristotelian text, 
cf, infra, Chapter Seven, a), n. 55. 

54 The commentaries on Books E-N which have come down under Alexander's name are 
by a much later writer. Cf. F. Ueberweg, Geschichte der Philosophie, I, 564; W. D. Ross, 
Arist. Metaph., Il, 347. 

55 CE. A 26,1023b29-32. 

56 Alexander, op. cit., p. 447.22-32; cf. A. Mansion, Rev. Néoscol. XXIX (1927), 329. 
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as being predicated universally of many things, but as involving in its own 
removal the removal of the other principles. But for what reason at all does he 
call the present science and its principle ‘universal’? The reason is that we are 
accustomed to call things that involve in their own removal the removal of others 
‘more universal’ than the things thereby removed. ...In following this custom 
he called them ‘universal.’ 57 


‘Being qua Being’ seems in this explanation of Pseudo-Alexander to 
coincide with the Being of the immobile and separate Entities, as the 
nature treated of by the Primary Philosophy. The problem of its 
universality is carefully articulated in terms taken from the Stagirite’s 
own text. Universality in the sense of ‘comprehending’ its inferiors is 
not found in ‘Being qua Being.’ 

Syrianus collates the question with the doctrine expressed in Book « 
of the Metaphysics. 


For if the highest knowledge is that of the highest Being, and if a thing 
excels to the same extent in truth and clarity of knowledge as in worth, as has 
been said in the lesser of the alphas, there will be a science of Being qua Being, 
and not merely that, but even the fairest and best of sciences. ...for the primary 
science may rightly be held to deal with what is primary, and the best with what 
is best, and the all-embracing with what is all-embracing.58 


The species of philosophy seem related to the genus in the same way 
as with Alexander. 


In fact, however, just as the one and all-embracing philosophy is related to all 
Entities, so also are its species to the species of Entities. The Primary Philos- 
ophy, then, will deal with intelligible Entity, that concerned with the heavens 
will treat of the Entity that is eternal though mobile, and another with the 
Entity that is in the process of generation and corruption.5® 


In this explanation also, ‘Being qua Being’ seems to be equated with 
one kind of Entity as the theme of the Primary Philosophy. This is 
intelligible Entity, the highest and richest in content. 

Asclepius similarly introduces the Aristotelian metaphysics as the 
science which treats of the divine. 


And finally, in this treatise he discourses to us about the entirely immobile 
things. This is theology; for such a consideration corresponds to the divine 
things. For this reason it has also been entitled ‘Metaphysics’,...80 


57 Ibid., p. 661.33-39. 

58 Syrianus, in Metaph., p. 55.3-16. 

58 Ibid., p. 58.12-15. 

80 Asclepius, in Metaph., p. 1.17-20; cf. pp. 2.9-20; 3.25-4.3. Asclepius (ibid., pp. 235.18- 
236.6) explains the Primary Philosophy as genus (p. 235.15) and as species (p. 236.1-2), using 
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‘Being gua Being,’ accordingly, is meant by Aristotle to stand for 
‘Being par excellence,’ namely the intelligible Beings. 


In these words Aristotle wishes to show us that there is a science which is that 
of Being according as it is Being, in the sense of Being par excellence. This 
Being par excellence he calls good and primary and having fertile power; 
and from it do all other things proceed. ...It is evident that from Being par 
excellence and simply such, that is, the absolutely primary Entity, Being 
proceeded to these things, because of its fertility. ...Absolutely primary Entity, 
for instance, are the Intelligibles which are Beings, after them are sensible 
things, which hold the second place, third are the accidents, as even these are 
Beings.91 


The universality of the science is explained by its ‘primary’ nature. 


If there is also an immobile Entity, as indeed there is, this is the prior and 
primary philosophy, and for this reason universal, since it is primary in so far as 
it has the principles of all things in itself.¢2 

He who knows the principles knows also the things which follow from the 
principles,93 


Knowing the primary Entity, metaphysics knows all the others. 


«he has now added what that science is—that it is indeed the universal 
philosophy, differing from the others in so far as each of those deals with 
particular Being, while philosophy deals universally with Being in so far as it 
is Being, not with particular Being. In every cave, therefore, science deals 
eminently with the primary instance, just as in the case of reference to man; for 
knowledge is of the man and not of the statue, for instance, that is, of the 
image; for these are because of the man. If, likewise, in the present case all 
other things are because of the absolutely primary Entity, and all things depend 
upon it, of this kind of Entity then must we seek out the principles and the 
causes, 4 


For Asclepius the knowledge of all Being is the knowledge of the 
primary Being. Just as it is the man himself that is contemplated in his 
statue or image, so it is the Being of the immobile Entities that is studied 
in all other types of Being. 

With Eustratius, in the early twelfth century, Being gua Being likewise 
means the Being of the immobile Entities. 


to a considerable extent the words of Alexander quoted above, n. 53. As with Alexander, 
the divine Being seems distinguished from ‘particular Being’—‘‘Wisdom is therefore the 
par excellence science of the immobile and eternal and divine things, and it deals with Being 
qua Being, but not particular Being.” Jbid., pp. 235.33-236.1. 

81 Ibid., pp. 225,14-226.25. 

82 Ibid., p. 364.22-25; cf. p. 226.2-5. 

63 Ibid., p. 235.12-13; cf. p. 364.17-19, 

64 Ibid., p. 2324-11. 
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Wisdom is the science of Beings qua Beings—the Beings that are immobile 
and unchanging and always remaining the same, and forever abiding in immo- 
bility and possessing in this immobility Being in all truth.6 


A patristic witness to the Greek tradition is found in Clement of 
Alexandria. Speaking of ‘theological’ study, he says: “Aristotle calls this 
type metaphysics.”°* No one in ancient times, as Natorp admits,®? 
doubted that the Primary Philosophy and ‘theology’ were one for 
Aristotle. On into the twelfth century, the apparently unanimous 
tradition of Greek thought seems to have equated the Aristotelian ‘Being 
qua Being’ with the Being of the separate Entities, as the theme treated by 
the Primary Philosophy. 

It is true that the philosophy of Theophrastus is not necessarily that 
of the Stagirite. With Alexander, who lived five centuries afterwards, 
the notion of the Primary Philosophy need not be presumed to cor- 
respond in all details to the original Aristotelian conception. The long 
period of time between the two different ages may easily have had its 
corroding effects. In the later Greek commentators other viewpoints 
played an important role. Syrianus and Asclepius, for instance, were 
under strong Neoplatonic influence. But at least these writers are 
witnesses that the Greek tradition throughout all these centuries 
considered the Stagirite’s ‘Being gua Being,’ as the theme of the Primary 
Philosophy, to mean ultimately the divine and separate and immobile 
Being. 

During the Christian middle ages, on the other hand, and down to the 
beginning of the modern era, the Aristotelian formula ‘Being qua 
Being’ was interpreted as ens commune in a sense opposed to the divine 
Being. It meant the Being with the widest possible extension, and 
included in some way the greatest possible comprehension; but it was 
clearly and consciously distinguished from the Being of God. 

The nineteenth century revival of interest in the Aristotelian text did 
not at first bring this problem to the fore. 

Ravaisson, for instance, seems aware of no special difficulty. 


Being qua Being does not allow itself to be confined to any one class; its 
causes are not diverse and particular, but universal and uniform; it can be the 
object only of a universal science. 

The science of the first principles, First Philosophy can therefore be defined 
‘the universal science of being qua being.’ 6 


65 Eustratius, in Eth. Nic. p. 42.10-12. 

88 Stromata, I, 28, 176; PG VIII, 924A. 

87 P. Natorp, Philos. Monatsh., XX1V (1888), 63-64. 

68 “L’étre en tant qu’étre ne se laisse circonscrire dans aucune classe; les causes n’en 
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The pioneer French commentator locates this Being in the divine 
thought which appears universally in all things. 


Each particular Being or each nature is an imperfect act, or a movement, of 
which the Thought is the cause, the purpose, and the essence; or, to reduce 
movement to its principle, it is the desire by which the divine Thought, present 
to all the potencies which matter includes, makes them come to existence and 
to life... 

One and the same Being, which is none other than the Thought or the 
intuition of itself, appearing in the different potencies of matter, under countless 
forms and in countless different operations... such is the general conception in 
which is summed up the whole of Metaphysics.6® 


This interpretation follows the general line of the Greek tradition. 
It also accentuates the role of final causality in the Aristotelian notion 


of Being. 
Schwegler, after a penetrating study of Aristotle’s analysis of sensible 


Being, comes to the following conclusion : 


The only true ousia, the true nedtwe xal dxAde bv, is the divinity. God is the 
ousia nat’ éEoxny ,the real dv 7 dv, that metaphysics seeks. The idea of God is there- 
fore the theme, the end, and the driving motive of the whole Aristotelian 
metaphysics ... From what has been said it is doubly clear how far metaphysics is 


for Aristotle a theology.” 


This conception, too, approaches the spirit of the Greek inter- 


preters. Being qua Being is the divine Being. 
Bonitz repeats the language of the early commentators, without calling 
attention to any special problem concealed under the phrasing. 


sont pas diverses et particulitres, mais universelles et uniformes; il ne peut étre V’objet que 
d'une science universelle. 

La science des premiers principes, la philosophie premitre peut donc étre définie ‘la 
science universelle de l’étre en tant qu’étre’.” F. Ravaisson, Essai, 1, 354; cf. 1, 378-379. 

68 “‘Chaque étre particulier ou chaque nature c'est un acte imparfait, ou un mouvement, 
dont la Pensée est la cause, la fin, et l’essence; ou, pour réduire le mouvement a son 
principe, c'est le désiy par lequel la divine Pensée, présente A toutes les puissances que la 
matitre enferme, les fait venir a l’existence et a la vie,... 

Un seul et méme Etre, qui n’est autre que la Pensée ou l'intuition de lui-méme, apparais- 
sant dans les puissances différentes de la mati¢re, sous mille formes et en mille opérations 
différentes, ...telle est la conception générale dans laquelle se résume toute la Méta- 
phyique.” Jbid., II, 564-565. 

70 ‘Die einzige wahrhafte ousia, das wahre ngdtw¢ wal dxAdec dy ist die Gottheit. Gott 
ist die ousia xat’ éox7jy, das reale dv 4 dv, das die Metaphysik sucht. Die Gottesidee ist 
somit Thema, Ziel und treibendes Motiv der ganzen aristotelischen Metaphysik:... — Es 
wird aus dem Gesagten doppelt klar, inwiefern dem Arist, die Metaphysik Ocohoyix% 
ist.” A. Schwegler, Metaph. Arist., IV, 35. 
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‘The universal genus of philosophy pertains to the universal genus of Beings, 
just as in other cases also the same genus, in either the sensible or the knowable 
order, pertains to the same genus either of sensation or of knowledge; and each 
of the species of being... is comprised by one of the species or branches of 
philosophy.” 

Therefore theology is the primary discipline, and in so far as it is the first of 
all, it can be called universal, since all the others have to seek their first principle 
in it.7? 


Zeller seemed conscious of no special difficulty lying under this phras- 
cology of the Metaphysics. 


The science of the ultimate grounds of things must go through the whole 
world of things, and must take them back, not to finite principles, but to their 
eternal causes, and, in the last resort, to that which is unmoved and incorporeal, 
from which proceeds all movement and formation in the corporeal world. 
This science is the First Philosophy, which Aristotle also names Theology, and 
its task is to investigate all actuality and the ultimate grounds thereof, which, as 
being ultimate, are necessarily also the most universal, and concern, not any part 
of the actual, but the whole.78 


In reply to Natorp’s critique of the Metaphysics, Zeller pushed the 
problem further back. He stil! maintained that Aristotle actually united 
the two conceptions of the science. But the union does involve a 
fundamental contradiction. Its roots lie in the double sense of the 
Aristotelian ousia. 


In Aristotle's orbit of thought, therefore, there is between the metaphysical 
ontology and the theology not only no opposition, but, on the contrary, a 
connection so close that both belong to one and the same science. In accordance 
with its content, this science can be called both the science of Being and the 
science of the Divine. Aristotle considers as pure Being or o¥olfa only the 


7l “Pertinet autem universum genus philosophiae ad universum genus entium, sicut alibi 
etiam idem genus vel sensibile vel scibile eidem generi vel sensus vel scientiae subiicitur; 
singulae autem species entis ...singulis speciebus sive doctrinis philosophiae continentur ...” 
H. Bonitz, Arist, Methaph., II, 174. 

72 “Igitur theologia prima est doctrina, et quatenus prima est omnium, universalis potest 
dici, quum reliquae omnes ex illa summum debeant repetere principium.” Jbid., HI, 285. 

Other writers of the same period likewise saw no difficulty in combining the different 
Aristotelian formulae. E.g., ‘“‘Da nun die Metaphysik das Seyende als solches in Betrachtung 
zieht, so hat sie zu ihrem Gegenstande vorzugsweise die urspriinglichen, unverdnderlichen 
Wesenheiten.” Franz Biese, Philosophie des Aristoteles, 1, 364. Cf. also W. Christ, Studia in 
Aristotelis Libros Metaph., pp. 98-99; W. Luthe, Begriff und Aufgabe der Metaphysik des Aristoteles, 
p. 15. J. Glaser (Die Metaphysik des Aristoteles, pp. 58-61) encounters no trouble, but for 
another reason—the different formulae seem in Hegelian fashion to express different 
moments of the metaphysical object. Cf. ibid., pp. 244-249. 

78 Edward Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, (trans, Costelloe and Muirhead, 
London: 1897), I, 291-292. Cf. ibid., pp. 290-295. 
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immaterial, and therefore unchangeable, Being. Another question, deserving 
of separate treatment, is whether this view can be maintained without con- 
tradiction. This question can be answered only in the negative. But the 
difficulties arising here have their roots too deep in the whole of the Aristote- 
lian system to be set aside by the critical methods of philology, through the 
excision of particular sections and an altered interpretation of single passages. 
For its ultimate reason lies in that double sense of the concept of odela, which 
permeates the whole of the Metaphysics. This consists in the fact that finally, 
as in Plato, only form without matter can be something actual in the fullest 
sense, an odala or an évegyelg 6v; while, on the other hand, actuality can be so 
little denied to individual things and to matter, that only the individuals may in 
fact be ngdétn odola, According to the first viewpoint the investigation of odata 
must limit itself to immaterial and unchangeable Being, the 6eia; according to 
the other it must embrace on equal footing all Being, including the corporeal,” 


Zeller, accordingly, places the contradiction at the very root of the 
Aristotelian Being—in its ousia or ‘Beingness.’ This denotes on the one 
hand pure form, on the other the individual. These two conceptions, 
which were ultimately one in Schwegler’s interpretation,” are for Zeller 
mutually exclusive. 

Grote sees no problem in uniting the Aristotelian descriptions of the 
Primary Philosophy. 


The highest and most universal of all theoretical Sciences is recognized by 
Aristotle as Ontology (First Philosophy, sometimes called by him Theology) 


74 “In dem aristotelischen Gedankenkreis findet daher zwischen der metaphysischen 
Ontologie und der Theologie nicht bloss kein Gegensatz, sondern ein so enger Zusammen- 
hang statt, dass beide einer und derselben Wissenschaft angehéren, welche ihrem Inhalt nach 
sowohl die Wissenschaft vom Seienden als die Wissenschaft vom Géttlichen fenannt werden 
kann. Fir das reine Sein oder die odola halt Arist. nur das stofflose und deshalb 
unveranderliche Sein, und eben dieses ist inm auch das Géttliche. Eine andere, fiir sich 
zu behandelnde Frage ist es, ob sich diese Ansicht widerspruchslos durchfiihren lisst, und 
diese Frage wird man nur verneinend beantworten kénnen. Aber die Schwierigkeiten, 
welche hieraus hervorgehen, wurzeln viel zu tief in dem Ganzen des aristotelischen Systems, 
als dass sie sich mit philologisch-kritischen Mitteln, durch Athetese cinzelner Abschnitte und 
veranderte Erklarung einzelner Stellen beseitigen liessen. Denn ihr letzter Grund liegt in 
jener Doppelsinnigkeit des Begriffs der odaia, welche sich durch die ganze Metaphysik 
hindurchzieht; darin, dass schliesslich, wie bei Plato, nur die Form ohne Stoff fiir ein 
Wirkliches im vollen Sinn, eine odofa oder ein évegyela dv gilt, wahrend doch den Einzel- 
dingen und der Jay, ohne die kein endliches Einzelwesen denkbar ist, die Wirklichkeit so 
wenig abgesprochen werden kann, dass sogar nur die Individuen xgdéry odela sein sollen. 
Nach dem ersten Gesichtspunkt muss die Untersuchung iiber die oda/a sich auf das stofflose 
und unverdnderliche Sein, die Osta beschrinken, nach der andern miisste sie alles Sein, 
mit Einschluss des kérperlichen, gleichmissig umfassen.” E. Zeller, AGP, II (1889), 270-271. 

7 “Gott ist dem Arist. das xa@dAov als ovata: ex ist ihm beides, cbensowohl absolute 
Einzelheit und Realitat, als reine Form und Gegenstand reinen Wissens. Sonst iiberall, bei 
allem Ubrigen fallt Beides auseinander.” A. Schwegler, Metaph. Arist., IV, 118. 
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which deals with all Ens universally quatenus Ens, and with the Prima Moventia, 
themselves immovable, of the entire Kosmos.?8 


With Natorp the serious implications of the two-fold interpretation 
of the Metaphysics come to light. 

Natorp first shows that the Aristotelian ‘Being as Being’ is the most 
abstract, i.e., most empty of notions. 


The mgérat deyal xal aitfae form its object. The word xgd@tog here has, 
naturally, Aristotle’s hardened, technical sense of the conceptually fundamental, 
of what lies at the basis of everything. It is a question therefore of the most 
universal, the most abstract, in whatever can be the object of scientific examina- 
tion. This highest, because the most universal and most abstract object, is, 
however, as we will learn from Gamma 1, the fundamental concept of ‘object in 
general,’ as we might render almost in Kantian style the Aristotelian dv 7 dv.77 


After treating of the other way in which Aristotle is considered to 
have spoken of the science, namely, as dealing with supersensible entity, 
Natorp continues: 


That this ambiguous conception of the theme of the edt yiAocopla contains 
an insufferable contradiction, that 6» dxdde or 7} dy and dy te ual yévog te are 
mutually exclusive opposites, does not seem up to the present time to have been 
made clear. A science which treats of Being in general and as such, must be 
superior in exactly the same manner to all those sciences which deal with any 
particular sphere of Being. This science cannot at the same time be identical 
with any one of them, be it the most important and the most excellent... On 
these premises, from which our chapter took its point of departure, it is 
impossible to have as a result that thexgdérn piAoooplashould in fact on the one 
hand be the universal science, the science that is basic for all, but on the other 
hand be one and the same as the science of immaterial, unchangeable Being, 
as of the most excellent class of Being.78 


78 G. E, Grote, Aristotle (1883), p. 423. 

7 ‘Thren Gegenstand bilden die mg@rat doyal xai alréae (982b8). Das Wort hat hier 
natiirlich den fiir Aristoteles feststchenden, technischen Sinn des begrifflich Fundamentalen, 
Allem zugrunde Liegenden; es handelt sich demnach um das Allgemeinste, Abstracteste von 
dem, was iiberhaupt Gegenstand wissenschaftlicher Untersuchung sein kann. Dieser héchste, 
weil allgemeinste und abstracteste Gegenstand ist aber, wie wir I” 1 erfahren werden, der 
Grundbegriff vom ‘Gegenstand tiberhaupt,’ wie wir fast im kantischen Ausdruck das 
aristotelische dv 7 6» wicdergeben diirften.” P. Natorp, Philos. Monatsh., XXIV (1888), 39. 
In a footnote, Natorp calls attention to the deepseated difference, from the epistemological 
viewpoint, between the Aristotelian and Kantian notions. Aristotle does not make the 
investigation concern the conditions and laws of the objectivity of knowledge. The Aristo- 
telian Being is not intended as a mere condition of knowledge. Jbid., p. 39, n. 5. 

The one reference given by Natorp (ibid., p. 39, n. 3) for his interpretation of Being as in 
the sense of the ‘most abstract’ is A 2,982a26. 
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Natorp considers that he is calling attention to a point that up to his 
own time had not been brought out clearly... This point is that the two 
views of the Aristotelian Metaphysics are mutually exclusive and contra- 
dictory. 

In Natorp, then, for the first time in the history of modern Aristotelian 
criticism, there appears the realization of a serious problem behind the 
different formulae. 


Natorp proceeds to show that metaphysics cannot be identified in 
Aristotle with ‘theology.’ 


Should there be anything further to establish about the divinity, this would he 
the obiect of a particular philosophical science, of a devréga gtdonopla co-ordinate 
with Physics. It is very important to note that for Aristotle such is manifestly 
not the case: rather. the whole knowledge of the godhead possible to us is 
achieved in the mere demonstration of its existence and its essence which is 
found in the xedtn prdooopla. Accordingly, there is no special science of god, 
no ‘theology’ different from the xgdértn ptdogopla; but just as little can xedtn 
pUosopla he identified with Beodoyix}, because the divinity cannot form the 
obiect, but only one obiect. of the ao. gea.79 


In establishing his view that Being in the most abstract sense is the 
‘genuinely Aristotelian concept’®® of the object of metaphysics, Natorp 
excises the texts which state the opposite conception.2!. In order to 
explain a number of other texts®? he must also admit a frequent use by 
Aristotle of the word ‘first’ in a sense quite different from what he has 


78 “Dass diese doppelsinnige Auffassung der Aufgabe der 2pdérn pedocopla einen unleid- 
lichen Widerspruch einschliesst, da dy dAdc oder } dv und sy te xal yévoc te (1025b8,9) ein- 
ander ausschliessende Gegensitze sind, scheint man sich bisher nicht deutlich gemacht zu 
haben. Eine Wissenschaft, die vom Seienden iiberhaupt und als solchem handelt, muss 
allen denen, die je ein besonderes Gebiet des Seins behandeln, gleichermassen tibergeordnet, 
sie kann nicht zugleich mit einer derselben, und sei es die wichtigste, vornehmste. identisch 
sein. ...Nach diesen Primissen, von denen unser Kapitel ausging, kann unméglich als 
Resultat sich ergeben, dass die xodrn pidocopla cinerseits zwar die allgemeine, fiir alle 
grundlegende, andrerseits aber eine und dieselbe sein sollte mit der Wissenschaft vom 
stofflosen, unwandelbaren Sein, als der vormehemsten Gattung des Seinden.” Ibid. pp. 49-50. 

79 “‘Gabe es noch etwas Weiteres von der Gottheit zu ergriinden, so wiirde dies Gegen- 
stand einer philosophischen Specialwissenschaft, einer devtoéa pidogopla neben der Physik 
sein. Es ist sehr bemerkenswerth, dass dies nach Aristoteles offenbar nicht der Fall, vielmehr 
mit dem blossen, der zgbt ptdooogla zufallendem Nachweise des Dass und des Was die ganze 
uns zustehende Erkenntniss von der Gottheit abgeschlossen ist. Eine Sonderwissenschaft von 
Gott, eine ‘Theologik,’ verschieden von der Xedry pidooopla gibt es demnach nicht: aber 
ebensowenig kann zedrn pidoaopla mit Beodoyix7 identificirt werden, da die Gottheit eben 
nicht ‘den’, sondern nur ‘einen’ Gegenstand der te. ped, bilden kann.”  [bid., 52-53. 

80 Ob. cit., p. 548. 

81 Cf. op. cit., pp. 51-52; 55; 549-554. 

82 Op. cit, pp. 542; 544-545; 547. Cf. pp.39; 53; 54-55. 
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isolated as ‘the hardened technical sense of the conceptually fundamen- 
tal.’ °° He is fully conscious that the entire Greek tradition definitely 
held the view which he is destroying, namely, that the Primary Philos- 
ophy is the science of supersensible Being.8* This view he considers to 
date from very close to the time of Aristotle. Its origin and the 
consequent textual interpolations are to be sought among minor 
Peripatetics.®° 

Clodius Piat, writing at the beginning of the present century, still 
sees no difficulty in unifying the different Aristotelian formulae. 


‘First Philosophy’ has for its object Being considered as such. ...In this way, 
metaphysics is the science of the principles and the causes of Being taken as such. 
By that very fact it is the science of the first principles and the first causes; ...it is 
the perfect science. And one may add that it is also the most noble. It is 
proper, then, to regard as such the science that finds in God both its ideal 
development and its highest term... 

If God is not only the metaphysician par excellence, but also the supreme 
object of metaphysics, this science merits a name more precise than those which 
have been given it previously. It was defined at first:— The science of Being; 
then:— The science of the first causes and the first principles. We can now 
provide a more concrete notion of it:— Metaphysics is theology.8¢ 


83 Op. cit, pp. 39. Cf. note 51, supra. 

84 Op. cit., pp. 63-64, 

85 Op. cit, pp. 64-65; 546; 548-549. Aurelio Covotti reacted to Natorp on this point in 
practically the same way as Zeller (cf. supra, n. 74). “Questo risultato (ie. general science 
= theology) @ contradittorio; ma esso deriva, ineluttabilmente, dalla contradizione contenuta 


nel concetto stesso dell’ dv # dy. ...Da_ una parte, percid, @ alcunché di generale, di 
astratto, di commune...; da un’ altra parte, é alcunché di particolare, di concreto, di 
individuale... Per Aristotele, l'ente si individualizza sempre. — Ed egli si accorge di 


questa difficoltd; e cerca di remediarvi col dire, che la filosofia, la teologia e per essa il suo 
oggetto, ¢ alcunché di universale perché @ il principio supremo. Ma Ja contradizione 
rimane la stessa.” A. Covotti, Rivista di Filologia, XXIV (1896), 350-351. (In Da Aristotele 
ai Bizantini, pp. 55-56). 

For Covotti, the two conceptions of the Primary Philosophy are in fact contradictory, 
because the Aristotelian Being qua Being has two mutually contradictory senses, the one 
universal, the other individual. This expresses clearly the contrasts involved in the 
modern problem of interpreting the Aristotelian Being. One side appears as universal, 
and, in Zeller’s (loc. cit.) words, pure form and object of pure knowledge. The other side 
is the singular, the concrete, and the real. Covotti sees the contradiction running through 
both the earlier and later parts of the Metaphysics, as he divides the treatises. Cf. A. 
Covotti, op. cit., p. 73. 

88 “La ‘philosophie premiére’ a pour objet V’étre considéré comme tel. Chacune des 
autres sciences n’cmbrasse qu'une portion définie de la réalité;... 

Ainsi, la métaphysique est la science des principes et des causes de J'étre pris comme tel. 
Par 1 méme, c'est celle des premiers principes et des premitres causes: ... c'est la science 
parfaite. Et l'on peut ajouter que c'est aussi la plus noble. I convient, en effet, de 
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Gomperz, on the other hand, sees the same fundamental contradiction 
as Zeller in the Aristotelian Being. He considers it hopeless. 


In different passages of his ‘Metaphysics’ Aristotle has, in truth, adopted 
fundamentally different attitudes towards this question; he has defined the truly 
existent, or odofa, now in the one, now in the other sense. The contradiction 
is glaring, and, in fact, generally recognized. No attempt to minimize its 
significance could possibly succeed. Followed into its consequences, the conflict 
is between the recognition of the world of experience on the one hand, and the 
transcendental world on the other.87 


Apelt reduced the various senses of the Aristotelian Being to the 
copula. 


In the inquiry about the meaning of éy, Aristotle always proceeds from the 
judgment. “Ov is equally the gor: of the copula in all four types of Being 
which he distinguishes.88 


This Being is an empty notion. 


The éot: is nothing in itself. The qualification (i.e. the predicate) first gives 
it its meaning. The é» of the categories is nothing else than the indication of 
this qualification, bearing on a universal concept; ie., it is the copula. 


Hermann Dimmler, writing about the same time as Piat, employed, 
like Apelt, a grammatical approach to the Aristotelian problem of Being. 


regarder comme telle la science qui trouve en Dieu ct son développement idéal et son 
terme le plus élevé. ... 

Si Dieu est non seulement le métaphysicien par excellence, mais encore l'objet supréme 
de la métaphysique, cette science mérite un nom plus précis que ceux qu'on lui a donnés 
précédemment. On I’a d’abord définie; la science de I’etre; puis: la science des premiéres 
causes et des premiers principes. On peut en fournir maintenant une notion plus 
concrete: la métaphysique, c'est la théologie.” Clodius Piat, Aristote, pp. 1-5. 

Eugen Rolfes took the same view. ‘So sucht denn auch die Metaphysik die Griinde 
des Seienden als solchen zu erkennen. ... Die Metaphysik hat also zweierlci zu betrachten, 
einmal das Seiende im allgemeinen nach den ihm zukommenden Bestimmungen und dann 
die letzten Griinde alles Seienden. Es sind das aber keine zwei getrennten Objekte, sondern 
das zweite ist mit dem ersten gegeben, insofern ja nichts ohne scinc Griinde gewusst sein 
kann: ...” E, Rolfes, Aristoteles’ Metaphysik (1904), p. 1. Similarly also P. Alfaric, Aristote, 
pp. 11-13. 

87 T. Gomperz, Greek Thinkers (trans. G. G. Berry, 1912), IV, 77. 

88 ‘*,,, bei der Nachfrage nach der Bedeutung des dy ist Aristoteles tiberall vom Urteil 
ausgegangen: das dy ist das éote der Kopula, gleichmassig bei allen vier Arten des 6p, 
die er unterscheidet.” ©. Apelt, Beitrdge zur Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie, p. 128. 

89 Cf. supra, n. 16. 

90 “Das gare fiir sich ist nichts; erst das Sosein (d.i. das Pridikat) giebt ihm scine 
Bedeutung. Das dv der Kategoricen ist nichts anders als die Anwcisung auf dieses So-sein, 
auf einen allgemeinen Begriff gebracht, d.h. es ist die Kopula.” O, Apelt, op. cit., pp. 112-113, 
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The entire doctrine of Being was based on the function of the copula in 
a sentence. 


The investigation was limited to the ‘is’ predication. This consists in predicat- 
ing that what is asserted in the subject of the sentence is that which is designated 
in its predicate. This predication takes place by means of the copula... 

Accordingly, the whole Aristotelian doctrine of Being is built up on the 
concept of Being as expressed in the form of the copula.®! 


For G. Rodier, the Aristotelian ‘Being’ pertains to things by reference 


to substance and by analogy. These two ways of conceiving Being are 
ultimately identical. 


Thus the two conceptions of Being basically coalesce. For, according to the 
first, all that which is not substance itself is something pertaining to substance. 
According to the second, every part of substance is to its contrary or to its 
privation what complete substance is to its contrary or to its privation... In other 
words, complete Being is substance, and all other things of which one asserts 
Being are not comprised under the extension of ousia as its species, but in its 
comprehension as its parts.92 


The Aristotelian ‘Being’ is therefore far from ‘empty’ in comprehen- 
sion. It is individual; but the only complete individuality, pursues 
Rodier, is that of pure act. Yet matter must be real. This is the only 
inconsistency in Aristotle; but it is radical and grave.* 


81 “Die Untersuchung beschrinkte sich auf die Ist-Aussage. Diese besteht darin, dass 
ausgesagt wird, das im Satzsubjekt Angegebene sei das im Satzpradikat Bezeichnete, Diese 
Aussage erfolgt mittelst der Kopula... 

Die ganze aristotclische Seinslehre baut sich demgemiiss auf dem Scinsbegriff auf, wie er in 
der Form der Kopula zum Ausdruck kommt.” H. Dimmler, Ousia-Lehre, p. 49. CE. 
Festgabe G. v. Hertling, pp. 64-67. 

An approach from the viewpoint of logic may be seen in R. Demos, Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research, V (1944-1945), 255-268. 

92 “Ainsi, au fond, les deux conceptions de l’étre se raménent 4 l'unité. D’aprés la 
premitre, en effet, tout ce qui n’est pas la substance méme, en est quelque chose, et mérite 
par la le nom d’étre. D’aprés la seconde, toute partie de la substance est A son contraire 
ou a sa privation, ce que la substance compléte est 4 son contraire ou A sa_privation. 
.. En d’autres termes, I'étre complet, c'est la substance, et toutes les autres choses dont on 
affirme l’étre, ne sont pas dans I’extension de l'odafa comme ses espéces, mais dans sa 
compréhension comme ses parties.” G. Rodier, L’Anndée Philosophique, XX (1909), 5. For P. 
Eusebietti, writing about the same time as Rodier, the object of the Primary Philosophy 
was the supreme pair of contraries. “A me basta aver messo in rilievo questo che nessuno 
ancora... a fatto notare; che secondo Aristotele la filosofia prima ha per obietto la 
suprema coppia di contrarii, l’essere ed il non essere, alla quale qualisivoglia altra coppia 
si riconduce: ...” AGP, XXII (1909), 541; cf. pp. 536-539. Cf. infra, Chapter Nineteen, n. 38. 

98 G. Rodier, op. cit., p. 11. 
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Octave Hamelin blames the confusion rather on a faulty notion which 
is prevalent in regard to Aristotle’s epistemology. Hamelin identifies 
the notions of substance and Being as they are treated of by meta- 
physics. 


The treatment of substance as substance or of Being as Being is a science 
apart, the supreme science, the one which Aristotle calls first philosophy and 
which after his time has been called metaphysics.% 


Hamelin then enters into a long discussion about the nature of the 
universal in Aristotle.°° Only the element of comprehension is essential 
to the Aristotelian universal, he finds, and not the element of extension.®* 


..science does not require as object in the eyes of Aristotle universals properly 
so-called. It can get along perfectly without the extensive element in the genera, 
it can get along even without the genera.°7 


In fact, the universal, in the ordinary acceptation, cannot be the 
object studied by any science whose subject matter is real. 


.. for that which is common to several things is not, as such, enclosed in any 
one of them. For Aristotle, you have precisely there a character which prevents 
it from being a reality.%8 


The Aristotelian form, then, has a universality that is not of the same 
type as the commonly accepted notion of the universal. This peculiar 
doctrine of form enables the object of first philosophy to be an 
individual. 


Besides, even if the role of the form were not as manifestly preponderant in 
the reality of the composite substances, this would be of slight importance, since 
these substances are still not the realization of what is most substantial; and, 
according to Aristotle, Being as Being is not to be sought among them, nor 
even, to speak properly, at the root of any one of them. The object of first 


§4 “La théorie de la substance comme substance ou de l’étre en tant qu’étre est une 
science a part, la science supréme, celle qu’Aristote appelle la philosophie premiére et qu’on 
a appelée aprés lui la métaphysique.” O, Hamelin, Le Systéme d’Aristote, p. 394. 

95 Op. cit., pp. 394-400. 

96 Ibid., p. 396. Cf. G. Rodier, Aristote: Traité de l’Ame, II, 19. 

97‘... Ja science ne réclame pas pour objet aux yeux d’Aristote des universaux propre- 
ment dits. Elle se passe parfaitement de l'élément extensif dans les genres, et elle se passe 
méme aussi des genres.” O. Hamelin, op. cit., p. 398. 

98 ‘car ce qui est commun a plusieurs choses n'est, comme tel, enfermé dans aucune 
d’elles. Pour Aristote, c'est précisément 14 un caractére qui l'empéche d’étre une réalité.” 
Ibid, p. 400. Cf. L. Robin, text infra, n. 112. Schwegler had already pointed out the 
tendency of the Aristotelian philosophy to identify the universal and the individual in the 
highest instance of each, namely in the divinity. Cf. supra, n. 75. 
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philosophy, says Aristotle, is Being as Being. But it must not be believed that 
Being as Being is a universal, a character common to all Beings... If Being, 
insofar as it regards all Beings, can be called universal, it is by a particular kind 
of universality. It is universal because it is primary and the foundation of 
analogy. Being as Being, because primary, becomes a type, it is imitated by 
other Beings. Each of these models itself upon it. But it is apart from them 
all, and that in a real, not logical, sense; and the true name of first philosophy 
is Theology. In a word, the object of first philosophy is an individual. Now 
this individual, as Aristotle repeats unceasingly in different ways of expression, 
is a pure form. It is a pure form, because its function is to explain the other 
Beings and because the true explanation consists in calling upon the end, and, 
in the last analysis, the form. The form explains all the rest and is self- 
sufficient in its own right.00 


Hamelin’s interpretation follows the general lines of the ancient 
Greek commentators. He emphasizes the resolution of Aristotle’s notion 
of Being into that of form. In calling attention to the peculiar nature 
of the form’s universality, he suggests that the root of the trouble is the 
misunderstanding of the phrase ‘Being as Being’ in the sense of a 
universal object. 

Werner Jaeger’s well-known thesis maintains that the different ways 
of expressing the object of metaphysics indicate two mutually contra- 
dictory conceptions of the science in Aristotle. 


This gloss does not remove the contradiction. On the contrary, it only 
makes it more obvious. In attempting here to combine the two definitions he 
understands by a universal science a science of the ‘first’ object, which is a 
principle in a more comprehensive sense than are the other kinds of being: 


99 “Quand méme d’ailleurs la part de la forme ne serait pas aussi manifestement prépon- 
dérante dans la réalité des substances composées, cela serait de peu d'importance, puisque 
ces substances ne sont pas encore ce qu'il y a de plus substantiel et que, selon Aristote, l’étre 
en tant qu’étre ne doit pas étre cherché parmi elles, ni méme, 4 proprement parler, au 
fond d'aucune d'entre elles. T’objet de la philosophie premiére, dit Aristote, est l’étre en 
tant qu’étre. Mais il ne faut pas croire que l’étre en tant qu’étre est un universel, un 
caractére commun A tous les étres... Si l’étre, en tant qu'il se retrouve 4 propos de tous 
les étres peut atre dit universel, c'est d’un genre particulier d’universalité: il est universel 
parce qu'il est premier et fondement d’analogie. L'étre en tant qu’étre, étant premier, 
devient un type, il est imité par d'autres atres. Chacun d'eux se régle sur lui. Mais il est 
4 part d’eux tous, et cela récllement, non logiquement; et le vrai nom de la philosophic 
premitre, c'est la Théologie (F, 1,1026a18). En un mot, Vobjet de la philosophie premitre 
est un individu. Or cet individu, comme Aristote le répéte sans cesse avec des expressions 
diverses. est une pure forme. TI est une pure forme, parce que sa fonction est d’expliquer 
les autres @tres et que la véritable explication consiste a invoquer la fin, et, en derniére 
analyse, la forme. Ya forme explique tout le reste et se suffit A elleméme.” ©. Hamelin. 
op. cit. pp. 404-405, (texts cited by courtesy of Presses Universitaires de France). Similarly, J. 
Chevalier: “...étre en tant qu’étre est A la fois en sai et universel.”” Ia Notion du Nécessaire 
chez Aristote, p. 172. 
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but inJ’ 1 and the beginning of E universal meant that which does not refer to 
any particular part of being at all, and Aristotle could not and does not assert 
that the immaterial movers of the stars are not ‘particular beings’ nor ‘one 
sort of being.’... 

These two accounts of the nature of metaphysics certainly did not arise out 
of one and the same act of reflection. Two fundamentally different trains of 
thought are here interwoven. It is obvious at once that the theological and 
Platonic one is the older of the two,.. When metaphysics is defined as the study 
of being as being, on the other hand, reality is regarded as one single, unified 
series of levels, and this therefore is the more Aristotelian account of the two, 
that is to say, the one that corresponds to the last and most characteristic stage 
of his thought,100 


In the earlier or Platonic stage, Aristotle merely replaced the Ideas by 
the prime mover. The earlier metaphysics was exclusively the science 
of supersensible Being, and not of Being as such.! 

This theory makes the Metaphysics fragmentary from a doctrinal as 
well as from a literary point of view. The treatises contain two contra- 
dictory conceptions of the Primary Philosophy. 

Jaeger’s theory draws its strength from the brilliant manner in which 
it is supported by years of painstaking historical and philological 
research, Jaeger seems simply to take for granted, however, that the 
primary notion of the phrase ‘Being as Being’ is the concept of abstract, 
universal Being. He does not consider the possibility that its original 
and primary meaning in Aristotle may have been something radically 
different. Nor does he take into account the peculiar nature of the 
Aristotelian universal as pointed out by Hamelin. 

Sir David Ross admits two ‘genuinely Aristotelian’ views. 


Aristotle has in the main two ways of stating the subject-matter of meta- 
physics. In one set of passages it is stated as té dv # dv, the whole of being. 
as such. This view is expressed throughout Book I’, and occasionally elsewhere: 
it is implied also in the description of copia as being occupied with the first 
causes and principles, sc. of reality as a whole. But more frequently meta- 
physics is described as studying a certain part of reality, viz. that which is ywgeotdy 
(exists independently)... In £ an attempt is made to reconcile the two views. 
An studying the nature of pure being, form without matter, philosophy is in 
effect coming to know the nature of being as a whole. 

Both views are genuinely Aristotelian, but the narrower view of the scope of 
metaphysics is that which is more commonly present in his works, and more in 
keeping with the distrust of a universal science expressed in the Posterior 
Analytics.102 


100 W. Jaeger, Aristotle (trans. Robinson), pp. 218-219. Cf. pp. 216-218 (Aristoteles. 
Ppp. 226-228). 

101 Aristoteles, p. 228 (trans. Robinson, p. 219). 

102 W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, 252-253. 
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The description of metaphysics as the study of first causes and prin- 
ciples is reduced by Ross to the conception of the science as the study of 
‘the whole of being, as such.’ Jaeger, on the contrary, reduces this 
formulation to the earlier or ‘theological’ stage of Aristotle’s reflection,""* 

Carlini notes the problem, without accepting any particular solution.“ 

Hans v. Arnim refuses to admit any real difference in the two descrip- 
tions of the Primary Philosophy as separated by Jaeger. 


Ido not, in fact, admit that in K (and in I’ and E) any contamination of twu 
contradictory conceptions regarding the object of metaphysics, which must arise 
out of two different sources of thought, is to be seen.1%5 

We find neither an earlier nor a later conception in Aristotle..., but always 
this one only, which we must recognize as the carefully weighed conviction of 
the philosopher. Whenever the Primary Philosophy is signalized as the science 
of the eternal, the separate, the immobile, this is a designation a parte potiori. 
It in no way excludes the other and secondary types of Being—insofar as they 
stand in relation to this primary Being through which they are called Beings— 
from treatment in this science. Only the first Being, the godhead, joins in itself 
the Eleatic characteristics of true Being—independent self-subsistence, eternity, 
and immobility.208 


103 W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 197-198; 226 (trans, Robinson, pp. 191-192; 217). 

104 Carlini ends his critique of the double conception of the Primary Philosophy: ‘‘In 
fine: che A. stesso adattasse con un mero accomodamento esteriore una sua precedente 
trattazione a un intendimento addirittura opposto a quella ch’essa realmente aveva, ¢, 
per lo meno, una congettura che lascia molto perplessi.” Arist. Metaf., pp. xxv-xxvi. Cf. 
ibid., pp. 193-194, n. 1, Also: ‘In quest’ ultimo paragrafo A. sembra avvertive la difficolta, 
anzi contradizione, in cui s’t messo: se Voggetto della ‘filosofia prima’ é l’essere in quanto 
essere, questo nella sua universalita non pud essere determinato, come un oggetto particolare 
(benché neppure, poi, per A., debba ridursi a un xowdy, a un concetto astratto o segno 
meramente verbale: ¢, infatti, l’universale ‘concreto,’ l’essenza esistente); se, invece, questo 
oggetto é Dio, ...allora rischia che questo sia un ‘genere determinato’...'’ Estratti, p. 104, 
n. 3. Cf, ibid., p. 65, n. 1, for Carlini’s reduction of the science of the causes and of truth 
to that of ‘Being qua Being.’ 

M. Gentili, Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica, Suppl. XXVII (July 1935), 25-30, following 
Jaeger’s interpretation, distinguishes three different positions of the problem of Being in 
the Metaphysics; first as immobile Being, then as Being in general, and finally as the 
immanent act in sensible Becoming. ‘The link between the first and third positions was not 
perfectly achieved by Aristotle, though it is demanded by the exigencies of his thought and 
still remains a living problem. ‘Tra le due posizioni la saldatura non é speculativamente 
perfetta; ma la sua perfezione é richiesta dall'intima energia del pensicro aristotelico ¢ 
costituisce quindi compito e problema vivo per chi consideri L’aristotelismo come la prima 
posizione storicamente sistematica dei problemi della filosofia.” Ibid., pp. 28-29. 

105 “Ich gebe nimlich nicht zu, dass im K (und im I’ und E) beziiglich des Gegen- 
standes der Metaphysik Contamination zweier widersprechender Auffassungen anzuerkennen 
ist, die aus zwei verschiedenen ‘geistigen Schépfungsakten stammen miissen.” H. v. Arnim, 
Wien. Stud., XLVI (1928), 20. 

106 “Wir finden weder eine friihere noch eine spatere bei Aristoteles, zwischen welchen die 
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In v. Arnim’s view there is only one Being in Aristotle which meets 
the requirements of Parmenides. All other things are called Beings 
through reference to it. The science that studies Being as such is there- 
fore the science of separate Being. The different designations of the 
Primary Philosophy denote the one single science. 

Endre v. Ivanka likewise sees no contradiction in the science of the 
supersensible as the universal science of Being, nor does he notice any 
greater emphasis of either formulation in the different treatises. 


There never was an Aristotelian metaphysics which did not proceed from the 
analysis of sensible substance and acquire the concept of its object—supersensible 
Being as the highest and first Being—from the comparative study of the different 
specific levels of Being. (This was the only way possible after the Platonic 
identification of the most perfect with the most universal). In this way it was 
the universal science of Being, Just as little was there ever a metaphysics that 
dealt with sensible substance for its own sake,.. And even if (which is not all 
the case, as a close examination of B I’ E and K, on the one hand, and of ZH 0, 
on the other, shows) the one viewpoint actually were more strongly emphasized 
in the earlier parts and the other in the later, still an internal contradiction of 
the two conceptions would never result, ...197 


contaminierte als Ubergangstadiuin in der Mitte stehen kénnte, sondern immer nur diese, 
die wir als wohlerwogene Uberzcugung des Philosophen anerkennen miissen. Wenn die 
nedty pidooogia als die Wissenschaft vom dtdtov yworatdr axiwytdvgekennzeichnet wird, 80 
ist das eine Bezeichnung 4 parte potiori, die durchaus nicht ausschliesst, dass auch andere, 
sekundire Seinsarten, insofern sic zu diesem primadren Seienden in Beziehung stehen, nach 
dem sic als éyra benannt werden, in dieser Wissenschatt besprocnen werden. Nur das 
primar Sciende, die Gotthcit, vereinigt in sich die cieatischen Merkmaie des wahrhatt 
seienden, selbstandiges Iiisicnsein (ywgeotdy), Lwigkeit und Unbewegtheit.” bid, p. 32, 
Ct, Gotteslehre, pp. 3; 46. 

In ZH, accordingly, ousia does not mean for v. Arnim, an abstract generic notion as Jaeger 
understands it, but an individual Being: ‘‘Dabei ist der Singular % odela nicht als 
Bezeichnung des yévog aufzufassen, dass alle Arten von odafat unfasst, sondern als das 
hdchste Einzelwesen, das allen anderen odafat den Namen gibt, wie das Urbild seinen 
Abbildern.” Wien, Stud., XLVI (1928), 45. 

107 ‘‘Ebensowenig wie es eine aristotclische Metaphysik gegeben hat, die nicht von der 
Analyse der sinnlichen Substanz ausgegangen ist und die den Begriff ihres Gegenstandes, 
des iibersinnlichen Seins als des obersten und ersten Seins, nicht aus der vergleichenden 
Betrachtung der Stufenreihe der verschiedenen Seinsarten gewonnen hatte (was ja auch 
der einzig mégliche Weg war, seit dem die platonische Identifizierung des Volkommensten 
mit dem Allgemeinsten gefallen war) und die nicht in diesem Sinn Allgemeinwissenschaft 
vom Sein gewesen wire, ebensowenig hat es je eine Metaphysik gegeben, die die sinnliche 
Substanz um ihrer selbst willen behandelt hatte... Und selbst wenn wirklich (was aber, 
wie eine genaue Untersuchung von BPE und K cinerscits und von ZH® anderseits ergibt, 
gar nicht der Fall ist) in den fritheren Teilen der eine, in den spateren Teilen der andere 
Gesichtspunkt starker betont wiirde, so wiirde daraus noch immer nicht ein innerer 
Gegensatz der beiden Auffassungen folgen,...” E. v. Ivanka, Scholastik, VU (1932), 23-24. 
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But Emilio Oggioni, in the wake of Jaeger, still finds successive stages 
of development in the Metaphysics. In the earliest, metaphysics was 
conceived as the science of the Platonic supersensibles, which were 
devastatingly criticized. In the second stage, it was the science of the 
causes. As such it was shown to be impossible. Then it was determined 
as the science of Being gua Being. But within the notion of Being 
qua Being, Oggioni finds three different though closely related significa- 
tions. 


The expression ‘science of Being gua Being’ receives, in these Aristotelian 
writings, three different and closely connected significations. If they are not 
kept clearly distinct, they render the progress of the thought particularly 
difficult to understand. 

1) The science of Being qua Being specifies, in some ‘real’ or being, the 
necessary conditions of reality or of actual existence—that is, the ‘minimum’ 
required for its cognoscibility in reality, all its determinations which remain 
when cognition prescinds from all that it can prescind from, without altogether 
ceasing to have an object. In this case the science of Being qua Being is a 
purely formal science, insofar as it determines the necessary conditions which 
render possible the real, or actual being in general, without, however, pronounc- 
ing on its actual reality. In this case the science of Being qua Being is a formal 
ontology. ... 

II) The science of Being qua Being determines the totality of sufficient 
conditions regarding the actual existence of one, some, or all the ‘reals’ or Beings, 
that is, the objects of actual or possible cognition. In opposition to the 
preceding case, the science of Being qua Being has now a character of reality. 
It is metaphysics in the current sense of the word. ... 

HI) Insofar, finally, as Aristotle determines the metaphysical principles of the 
real (which are evident for him through actual cognition) by the more mediate 
concepts, ..he then conceives—though rarely and secondarily—- the science of 
Being qua Being as that which deals with the ontological determinations which, 
according to his doctrine, explain the real in its actual metaphysical nature.109 


108 Cf. infra, pp. 102-104. 

109 “‘L’espressione ‘scienza del ente in quanto ente’ riceve, in questi scritti aristotelici, tre 
significati diversi e strettamente connessi, che per non essere tenuti chiaramente distinti, 
rendono particolarmente difficile la comprensione del procedimento del pensiero. 

I) La scienza dell’ente in quanto ente individua in qualche reale o ente le condizioni 
necessarie della realt o dell’ esistenza attuale, cioé il ‘minimum’ richiesto per la conoscibilita 
di esso reale, tutte quelle determinazioni di esso che rimangono qualora la conoscenza 
prescinda da tutte quelle da cui pud prescindere, senza tuttavia cessare di avere un qualche 
oggetto, In questo caso la scienza dell’ ente in quanto ente é una scienza puramente formale, 
inquanto essa determina le condizioni necessarie che rendono possibile il reale o Vente 
attuale in genere, senza tuttavia pronunciarsi sulla sua effettiva realtd. In questo caso, la 
scienza dell’ ente in quanto ente @ un’ ontologia formale... 

II) La scienza dell’ ente in quanto ente determina la totalita delle condizioni sufficienti 
che spiegano l’esistenza attuale di uno, pid o tutti i reali o gli enti, cioe gli oggetti di 
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‘Being gua Being,’ according to this analysis, can mean in the Aristo- 
telian treatises either I) Being in general, IJ) substance, or III) (rarely 
and secondarily) substance determined by accidents. 

Léon Robin, like Hamelin, finds the solution of the question in the 
peculiar nature of the Aristotelian universal. 


However, if it is indeed the truth that Being ‘as Being’ is not a genus, is it not 
true, on the other hand, as we have seen, that it is a universal attribute? 
Consequently, Being ‘as Being’ would be the universality of Being: in short, 
a universal of which philosophy would be the science. Now, such a way of 
presenting things is very plain in the Metaphysics, .. But, on the other hand, 
assertions... which assign to philosophy as its object those Beings which are the 
stars and that separate and immobile Being which is God,—suppose an entirely 
different conception.110 


Robin terms this a “capital problem.” !!! Aristotle’s solution, on the 
basis of the primacy of the First Being, calls for explanation. The 
‘analogy’ of Being provides the answer. 


That is how Being ‘as Being’ is at the same time an individual and a 
universal, the supreme universal because it is the supreme individual and 
because it has the power to make itself universal in repeating itself, but with 
an exactitude that is always weaker. Its universality, however, is founded, it 
must be well understood, on its necessity, ... and, if all the existences in which it 
repeats itself and which imitate it do not receive it in the same degree, never- 
theless they are all related to it. In this manner its universality is, in them, 
but an identity of relation or an ‘analogy.’ 112 


conoscenza attuale o possibile. In opposizione al caso precedente, la scienza del ente in 
quanto ente, ha ora un carattere reale, ¢ una metafisica nel senso corrente della parola... 

TH) In quanto finalmente Aristotele determina i principi metafisici del reale, di cui gli 
consta per effettiva conoscenza, per lo pitt mediante concetti, ..egli concepisce talora, 
benché pitt raramente e in via secondaria, la scienza dell’ ente in quanto ente, come quella 
che si riferisce alle determinazioni ontologiche che, secondo la sua dottrina, spiegano il 
reale nella sua effettiva natura metafisica.” Emilio Oggioni, La ‘Filosofia Prima’ di Aristotele, 
pp. 64-65. 

110 “Cependant, si c'est bien la vérité que 1’étre ‘en tant qu’étre’ n’est pas un genre, 
n’est-il pas vrai, d’autre part, on I’a vu, que c’est un attribut universel? De la sorte, l’étre 
‘en tant qu’étre’ serait l'universalité de Vétre, bref, un universel duquel la philosophie serait 
la science. Or, une telle fagon de présenter Jes choses est trés nette dans la Métaphysique, ... 
Mais, d'un autre cété, des assertions... qui assignent a la philosophie pour objet ces 
étres que sont les Astres et cet étre séparé et immobile quest Dieu, — supposent une 
conception toute différente;...” L. Robin, Aristote, pp. 106-107. 

111 Ibid., p. 107. 

112 “Voila comment I’étre ‘en tant qu’étre’ est 4 la fois un individu et un universel, 
Puniversel supréme parce qu’il est l'individu supréme et qu’il a le pouvoir de se faire 
universel en se répétant, mais avec une exactitude toujours plus faible. Son universalité, 
toutefois, se fonde, il importe de le bien comprendre, sur sa nécessité,... et, si toutes les 
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In the same manner, each category in the sensible individual 
‘imitates’ the fundamental category of substance.* In this way the unity 
of the First Substance is extended to all things. 


The individual unity of the first substance is found universally, through 
analogy, in all these singular things.114 


A still more recent comment admits that the object of metaphysics is 
much wider than the supersensible world. It professes, however, to see 
no inconsistency in Aristotle’s different ways of expressing this object. 


In the first Book of his Metaphysics, Aristotle describes first philosophy as the 
science of the ultimate causes of the whole of reality. ..As a result, the super- 
sensible world, which is the proper domain of first philosophy in this sense 
that it is studied by no other science, is not identified purely and simply with the 
object of metaphysics: This latter is much more vast. ...In other places Aristotle 
insists rather on the supersensible character of the object of metaphysics, 
because that is a domain which is properly reserved to first philosophy. W. 
Jaeger is wrong then in considering these two conceptions as irreconcilable. 
The manner in which they are found mingled with each other in the work of 
the Stagirite indicates clearly that the author did not conceive them as opposed 
one to the other. Besides, this is what he expressly affirms in Methaph. VI, 1, 
1026a22-32 and IX, 7, 1064bl4: the priority of metaphysics over the other 
sciences involves necessarily the universal character of its object.126 


Quite similarly, Giovanni di Napoli admits Jaeger’s twofold con- 
ception,"® but asserts that the two notions radically imply each other in 


existences dans lesquelles il se répéte et qui l'imitent ne le regoivent pas au méme degré, 
elles se vapportent néanmuins toutes a ui, de telle sorte que son universalité n'est, en elles, 
qu'une identité de rapport ou une ‘analogie’:...” Ibid., p. 108. Cf. supra, nn. 97-99, 

118 L, Robin, op. cit., pp. 108-109. 

144 “L’unité individuelle de la substance premitre se retrouve universellement, grace a 
T'analogie, en toutes ces choses singuliéres.” Ibid., p. 109. Robin stresses the feature of 
‘imitation’ in the Stagirite’s doctrine of Being. This view and the resultant ‘analogy’ may 
be also seen in Hamelin, supra, n, 99. 

115 “Au livre I de sa Métaphysique, Aristote décrit la philosophie premiére comme la 
science des causes ultimes de la réalité entitre. ... Il en résulte que le monde supra- 
sensible, qui est le domaine propre de la philosophie premiére en ce sens qu'il n’est 
étudié par aucune autre science, ne se confond pas cependant purement et simplement avec 
l'objet de la Métaphysique: celui-ci est beaucoup plus vaste. ...A d'autres endroits Aristote 
insiste plutét sur le caractére suprasensible de objet métaphysique, parce que c'est 14 un 
domaine qui est réservé en propre a la philosophie premiére. W. Jaeger a donc tort de 
considérer ces deux conceptions comme inconciliables: la maniére dont elles se trouvent 
entremélées dans l’ccuvre du Stagirite indique clairement que l’auteur ne les congoit pas 
comme opposées l'une a I’autre; c'est ce qu'il affirme d’ailleurs de fagon explicite dans 
Métaph. VI, 1,1026a22-32 et XI, 7,1064b14: La priorité de la métaphysique sur les autres 
sciences entraine nécessairement le caractére universel de son objet.” Gerard Verbeke, 
Revue Philosophique de Louvain, XLIV (1946), 206, n. 3. 

116 G. di Napoli, Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica, XXXIX (1947), 220. 
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Aristotle’s thought. Only by studying sensible things precisely as Being can 
human thought attain the Immobile. 


This means that in the thought of Aristotle the two views of metaphysics radi- 
cally imply each other: metaphysics as the science of Being qua Being conditions 
metaphysics as the science of the Immobile; only by transcending the physical 
level (and that means considering not only that which is, but Being qua Being) is 
it possible to reach the Immobile.!!” 


A. H. Armstrong, on the other hand, returns to the ancient Greek view. 
The First Philosophy studies Being at its highest level, and in this way 
treats Being as such, 


It is therefore Substance which Metaphysics studies . . . Furthermore, there are 
different grades of Substance. Besides the separate substantial individual beings 
which are subject to change, . . . there are, Aristotle says, separate substances 
which are free from change, pure actualities with no potency in them at all. 
These are the highest class of substantial being, the most completely real things 
that exist. It is therefore on them that Metaphysics concentrates, because by stu- 
dying being at its most perfect and complete it obtains the fullest possible know- 
ledge of being as such. It is therefore First Philosophy because it studies the pri- 
mary forms of being and Theology because these primary beings are divine. !"8 


The theological conception of Aristotle’s primary philosophy, sharply 
identifying the subject of the science with being qua being in the sense of 
divine being, was recognized that same year by G. L. Muskens for Book K. 
Though working within the chronological approach established by Jaeger, 
Muskens contrary to him concluded that this conception represents the 
original metaphysics of Aristotle. Muskens himself regarded the identifica- 
tion of being qua being with divine being as philosophically erroneous. He 
maintained that in the later version of the metaphysics, found in Book £, 
being qua being had become for Aristotle a different object, namely “the 
essence of all things,” and was thereby juxtaposed with divine being instead 
of coinciding with it. Hence arises the glaring contradiction emphasized 
by Jaeger and never overcome by Aristotle. Muskens seems to equate un- 
hesitatingly the two conceptions of the science with the “general 


117 “I che vuol dire che nel pensiero di Aristotele le due visuali della metafisica si 
implicano radicalmente: la metafisica come scienza dell’ essere in quanto essere condiziona 
la metaficisa come scienza dell’ Immobile; soltanto superando il piano fisico (¢ ciot: 
studiando non solo cid che é, ma I’ ente in quanto ente) é possibile arrivare all’ Immobile.” 
Ibid. 

118 A, H. Armstrong, An Introduction to Ancient Philosophy, p. 87. For more recent surveys 
of the problem, sce S, Gémez Nogales, Horizonte de la Metafisica Aristotelica (1955), pp. 173- 
196; V. Décarie, L’Objet de la Métaphysique selon Aristote (1961), pp. xxvii-xxviii; P. Aubenque, 
Le Probléme de l’Etre chez Aristote (1962), pp. 1-13. 
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metaphysics” and the “‘theodicy” of the nineteenth century, and suggests 
that the relations between them still offer difficulties: 


Accordingly Jaeger denies that the original Aristotelian metaphysics treated of 
being qua being. Further, he thinks that being qua being is dealt with in the first 
chapter of Book £ in the same way as in the third and seventh chapters of Book 
K. To neither of these tenets can I give credence... . In the first chapter of Book 
E (as we shall see) he [Aristotle] writes that for the primary philosophy being gua 
being is to be treated of in juxtaposition with divine being. In our passage, how- 
ever, it seems that the science of divine being is fused with the science of being qua 
being. Although the philosopher seems indeed to have made so great a mistake, 
and to that extent we can hardly venture to approve his interpretation, neverthe- 
less the last part of this seventh chapter seems to support the proposed version, 
1064b6 ff... . These statements can hardly stand, unless you hold that Aristotle in 
dealing with immobile and separate being thought that he was by that very fact 
dealing with being qua being. . . . For those who ask present-day philosophers how 
the branch they call “theodicy” is related to general metaphysics is any easy an- 
swer available?!!9 


The above analysis brings out the important consideration that the ex- 
pression “being qua being” may have more than one signification in the 
Aristotelian text. An earlier sense accepted by Muskens is that of divine 
being. A later and different sense in the Wolffian understanding of being 


"9 “Pristinam itaque Aristotelis metaphysicam de ente qua ens egisse Jaeger negat, porro ens qua 
ens in libri E capite primo eodem modo tractari ac in K libri tertio septimoque capite autumat. Quo- 
rum neutri credere possum. . . .In libri # primo capite (ut videbimus) ens qua ens juxta ens divinum 
primae philosophiae tractandum esse scribet. Nostro autem loco scientiam entis divini cum scientia 
entis qua ens confundi videtur. Quodsi tantopere philosophus nobis quidem errasse videtur coque eius- 
modi interpretationem vix approbare audemus, tamen ultima capitis huius septimi pars propositae 
versioni favere videtur, 1064b6 sqq. .. Quae haud aliter stare possunt, nisi credis Aristotelem de ente 
immobili ac separato agentem de ente qua ens se ipso facto agere putasse. . ..Num ab hodiernis philo- 
sophis quaerentibus, quonam modo sc habeat ad metaphysicam generalem theodicea quam vocant, 
facile respondetur?” G. L. Muskens, Mnemosyne, 3a ser. XIII (1947), 130-135. Other efforts had been 
made, in the wake of Natorp’s mapping of the problem, to show that for Aristotle both the theology 
and the ontology were contained in a single science. One way was to contrast them as the 
“speculative” versus the “critical” treatment of the subject: “Der Stagirite bestimmt die ‘Erste 
Philosophie’ als Ontologie wie auch als Theologie. ‘Theologie’ . . . erscheint nun als der ‘spekulative’ 
Metaphysikbegriff . . . Demgegentiber scheint ‘Ontologie’, die allgemeinste Seinswissenschaft, als der 
‘kritische’ Metaphysikbegriff zu gelten.” Gottlieb Sohngen, “Zum aristotelischen Metaphysikbegriff,” 
in Philosophia Perennis, 1, 34-35. Another way was to maintain that Aristotle did not grasp clearly the 
core of the problem involved in combining the two: “. . . er bringt eine Doppelheit ins Spiel, von der 
in unserer Frage bis heute der entscheidende geschichtliche Einfluss ausgeht. Wir meinen die Doppel- 
heit des Setenden als solchen und des héchsten oder tibersinnlichen Seienden. . . -Unzweideutig klar ist, dass 
Aristoteles die erste Philosophie unbedingt als eine einzige Wissenschaft angesetzt hat, der wesenhaft 
beide Aufgaben zukomimen, . . .den Kern des Problems klar zu fassen, ist ihm nicht gelungen.” J. B. 
Lotz, Scholastik, XVII (1943), 4-6. 
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in general as contrasted with all particular beings is allowed it without 
question in Book £, as though this were its normal meaning.!?° But a fur- 
ther sense given it at K 3,1061a8, namely the first of the Aristotelian cate- 
gories, does not seem admitted by Muskens (pp. 131-132) as the equiva- 
lent of owsia in contrast to accident. 

A new point urged by him was that Book K, presupposing the identity 
of being qua being with divine being, can append by way of addition the 
question whether the science of being qua being is universal or not. Book E 
cannot do this, for in accepting the science of being qua being as universal 
in contrast to theology as particular, it does not presuppose the identity of 
the two. Rather, Muskens observes, it uses the same question to introduce 
the reason for the supremacy of the primary philosophy, which has divine 
being for object, over all the others. The reason given is the type of univer- 
sality implicit in the primary status of divine being. The question has in 
consequence different functions in the two places. In K it was meant to 
show that the primary philosophy (theology) is universal, while in E it 
means that the primary philosophy deals with the first cause, is on this ac- 
count universal, and accordingly treats of being qua being, now understood 
in the ontological sense.!! In a word, Book E had to prove (through a mid- 
dle term) that the primary philosophy deals with being qua being. Book K 
did not, since from the start it identified being qua being with divine being. 
I. needed no middle term. 

Interesting as this observation may be, is not the conclusion drawn from 
it cogent only on the premise (presupposed from Jaeger by Muskens — p. 
135; 139-140) that being qua being has already been introduced in an on- 
tological sense in the series Metaph. A-E? Yet is not the point at issue 
whether the phrase ever had that sense in Aristotle? In fact, in I” 3, 
1005a33-b2, the science of the primary ousia is regarded as universal in 
contrast to the philosophy of nature. May not a reader who sees this pas- 
sage locate being qua being in the primary instance of ousia readily allow 
Muskens’ claim that the passage in E 1 introduces a reason for the su- 


120 “|, . quod hodie nos, idem quoque quod postea ipse Aristoteles his verbis erat indicaturus.” 


Muskens, art. cit., p. 133. 

') “Locus autem E libri non demonstrat scientiam entis qua ens esse universalem, sed primam phi- 
losophiam universalem esse probat. . . .prima philosophia de divino eoque de prima omnium causa 
agit; propterea universalis est atque ita de ente qua ens agere poterit.” Muskens, pp. 138-139. Musk- 
ens regards “prima philosophia” as meaning basically the theological conception, e.g. “prima philo- 
sophia vel theologia” (p. 134). It had to be focused in Book E upon the essence of all things, with the 
new object juxtaposed alongside the older (pp. 135-136). Accordingly its notion had to be changed to 
make it bear principally (in primis — p. 135) on being qua being in the later sense, while in the origi- 
nal metaphysics the theological object closed off the science (fines primae philosophiae terminabat — 
p. 139) and the rest was of little moment (cf. primo theologica, dein ontologica — p. 138). 
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premacy accorded the theological science? The reason, recalled from the 
passage just referred to (1005a33-b2), will be the universality already re- 
garded as implicit in the science that deals with the primary instance of 
being, which is the nature expressed by focal reference in all the instances 
of being and which is therefore being qua being. The required universality 
would be guaranteed in this way. So the whole case still remains wide 
open. What has to be decided first is whether being qua being ever had an 
ontological sense in Aristotle. 


Pi 


This was the state of the controversy when the first edition of the present 
book appeared in 1951. From Natorp on, the Aristotelian text had been 
approached against a background that accepted the presence of an ontol- 
ogy in the Stagirite’s thinking. The problem was to explain how the text 
could confuse it with the science of a particular type of being, the divine. 
Outright elimination of the theological aspect by excision of the theologi- 
cal passages was one solution, Natorp’s own. Another was recognition of 
both facets side by side, explained either by an all-pervasive contradiction 
stemming from the roots of the Primary Philosophy, or by chronological 
stages in the development of Aristotle’s thought, or by various speculative 
ways of relating the one aspect to the other, or by Aristotle’s unawareness 
of the real problem. Other explanations within this second method of solu- 
tion were to come. But soon the third alternative, outright denial of an on- 
tology in the texts, could hardly help make its appearance. One possibility 
had been to retain the ontology while rejecting the theology. A second was 
to retain both. Outside of rejecting both — too nihilistic to be seriously 
entertained — the remaining possibility was to retain the theology while 
rejecting the ontology. 

When the present study appeared, the late Philip Merlan had already 
completed his important monograph From Platonism to Neoplatonism. He had 
time only to add in a footnote to the proofs that his results agreed “to a 
large extent” (p. 181; 2nd ed., p. 209) with mine. The explanation of the 
results, however, was different. For Merlan it lay in the tenet that the 
“supreme sphere of being” is a cause by containing the elements out of 
which everything else consists, notably being-as-such and non-being-as- 
such.'?? But on the main point noted above Merlan was definite. Natorp’s 
alternatives, he pointed out, are the equivalents of the Wolffian general 
and special metaphysics, irreconcilable within a single science. But of 
these only one is found in Aristotle and, in direct confrontation with Na- 
torp, it is not the metaphysica generalis: 


"22 From Platonism to Neoplatonism, ibid. Cf. pp. 135-177; 2nd ed., pp. 163-205. 
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Just as Jaeger disagreed with Natorp, we must, however, disagree with Jaeger’s 
solution, according to which the definition of metaphysics as metaphysica specialis 
and metaphysica generalis at the same time was the result of an ill-reconciled contra- 
diction in Aristotle’s thought as he was developing away from his Platonic, 
“theological” stage. But here again, we must agree with Jaeger that the two 
points of view (the special and the general) are irreconcilable. In a way, the solu- 
tion presented here is simply the opposite of Natorp’s (op. cit, 545). There never 
was any metaphysica generalis in Aristotle.' 


With Merlan the problem how “being qua being” can mean divine be- 
ing came sharply to the fore. He was severely criticized from various an- 
gles for his stand in identifying the two. He replied to these attacks in two 
articles and an appendix to the second edition (pp. 212-215) of his book. 
He explained that he meant “being qua being” as “designating nothing 
else but the supreme being, in other words the divine.”!*4 This explanation 
leaves Merlan open to the charge that “being qua being” can denote only 
the primary instance of being. But in Aristotle it denotes (see infra, p. 456) 
also the first of the categories in contrast to the accidents, and the being of 
the categories in contrast to being per accidens and being as truth. Merlan, 
however, showed satisfactorily that the qua in expressions of this kind can 
denote for Aristotle not only a predicate but also the subject’s own nature. 
The subject itself can be meant.!® There is accordingly no grammatical 
reason why the expression “being qua being” cannot signify for Aristotle 
the nature of being, which is here the primary instance in question. 

Against Merlan’s phrasing that the expression designates “nothing else 


"3 From Platonism to Neoplatonism, p. 180; 2nd ed., p. 208. Merlan repeats the assertion: “Aristotle 


never intended to start a general metaphysics” (p. 181; 2nd ed., p. 209), and “there is no metaphysica 
generalis in Aristotle” (2nd ed., p. 214). 

'4 From Platonism to Neoplatonism, 2nd ed., p. 214. Cf. “It is the first being, not universal being” (p. 
193; 2nd ed., p. 229). Yet in the further Aristotelian sense of “universal,” Merlan regards the most real 
principles as universal: “Because they are prior they are — in this sense of the word — most universal” 
(p. 177; 2nd ed., p. 205). Yet his phrasing has given rise to the charge that he restricts the notion of be- 
ing qua being to divine being. In answer (2nd ed., pp. 214-215) to the objection that his interpretation 
equates it also with “the changeless source of change,” he expresses no real concern, allowing that the 
concluding passage of Book I takes them both to be aspects of the divine. Merlan also regards the pri- 
mary instance of being as “fully indeterminate” (2nd ed., p. 212), but only in the sense of “a form that 
is not the form of anything” (ibid, p. 215), or being that “nur ist und nicht etwas ist” (Philosophische 
Rundschau, VII (1959), 148). This opens the way for profound discussion about the nature of being. But 
it is hard to see how Aristotle himself, against the Parmenidean background, could apply the notion 
“indeterminate” to form. 

"5 Merlan, Philosophische Rundschau, VII (1959), 152-153; JHS, LX XVIH (1957), 88-92. 
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but the supreme being,” one must nevertheless urge that no restriction is 
thereby implied. The restriction feared would of course be involved in a 
universal that expresses a nature found in any random instance of what it 
designates. “Man” is found in any random instance of human nature, for 
instance in Plato or Ockham or Kant. Its universal signification is re- 
stricted to individuals of which it is the nature. But in Aristotelian equivo- 
cals by reference the nature is found only in the primary instance, as 
health is found only in the disposition of a bodily organism, Yet the notion 
extends universally to all things that have bearing upon this primary in- 
stance, such as food, exercise, or color or whatever else is healthy, even 
though their own natures are different from the natures to which they are 
referred. They are not at all excluded. Correspondingly all sensible things 
have their own natures, but they are beings through reference to one na- 
ture that is primary in this regard. If that nature is separate form, “form 
that is not the form of anything,” as Merlan holds, it is universal to all the 
things referred to it under the aspect of being. Each of the secondary in- 
stances has its own nature, which is not the nature of being. This means 
that the nature of being, though universal to them all, is found only in the 
primary instance, the separate forms. It does not absorb its secondary in- 
stances, as it did with Parmenides, but leaves their natures intact (cf. N 2, 
1089a1-9). Against this epistemological background, is not being qua being 
identical with divine being, its primary instance, without thereby under- 
going any restriction from the viewpoint of its extension to all other things? 
Merlan’s. explanation of the universality is based rather on “the two- 
opposite-principles doctrine” (p. 182; 2nd ed., p. 210), insofar as “‘all op- 
posites are ultimately reducible to one pair of opposites” (2nd ed., p. 216). 
Because they are prior the basic principles are “most universal” (supra, n. 
124). In this regard Merlan sees a “rift” in Aristotle’s writings, some of 
which are for the “‘two-opposite-principles” explanation, others against it 
with “being” regarded as a purely logical category. Merlan notes four pos- 
sibilities of accounting for the rift, and concludes (p. 184; 2nd ed., p. 212) 
that for his main theme it is immaterial which of the four is accepted. This 
has led at least one reviewer to think that Merlan had greater sympathy 
with a developmental theory for explaining doctrinal divergencies in the 
Aristotelian writings. Be that as it may, there is no ground for applying 
that general conception to the particular case of Merlan’s stand on the sig- 
nification of being gua being. Further, Aristotle’s tenet is that, in regard to 
constituting the universality required by the subject of a single science, 
universality by reference accomplishes what “ordinary” universality does. 
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This seems amply sufficient to set aside the alleged opposition between 
logic and metaphysics on this score.!”6 

A different explanation of the problem latent in the “logical” universal- 
ity of “being qua being” was reiterated by Giovanni di Napoli in the year 
(1953) that Merlan’s book appeared. It was in terms of “logico- 
methodological” transcendence versus “ontological” transcendence. The 
two types are based respectively on the two kinds of separation from mat- 
ter that are recognized by Aristotle. On the one hand, something can be 
immaterial by prescinding from matter. This is methodological separation. 
The most universal of concepts, “being qua being,” is obtained in this way. 
On the other hand, something can be immaterial by excluding matter. That 
is ontological separation, and its result is immobile being. The twofold 
transcendence, based upon the dual notion of the immaterial, is a feature 
characteristic of metaphysics. Being qua being is accordingly being in gen- 
eral, contradistinguished from “a being.” The Parmenidean tendency 
would be to make the science of being qua being the science of the fully ex- 
istent being. Aristotle recognized the difference between the two objects, 
yet made the one involve the other without satisfactorily overcoming the 
opposition between them.!2? 

This conception still juxtaposes two objects for the same science, even 
though the one is considered to imply the other. The universality of being 
qua being, moreover, is modeled on the Aristotelian form that is separate 


26 T 2,1003b11-17. The problem of the difference between an earlier and a later attitude of Aris- 
totle on this question is discussed by G. E. L. Owen, “Logic and Metaphysics in Some Earlier Works of 
Aristotle,” pp. 179-190, with a critique of the reference procedure when understood as “a convincing 
extension of synonymy” (p. 188), though qualified to mean “even, in a way, synonymously” (p. 168). 
Actually, Aristotle contradistinguishes this type from both pure homonymity and synonymity. Accord- 
ing to the description in the Categories (1,1a1-3) it would come rather under homonymity, since the defi- 
nitions of the instances are different. The main point at issue is the difference in natures, in spite of ref- 
erence to one primary instance. But the one nature referred to allows them all to be treated of 
“according to” (kata) that nature, and in this way universally (katholou). Strictly, the extension is of 
universality, not synonymity. Merlan seems to have something like this in mind when writing 
“catholicity does not mean generality (abstractness, universality) in our sense of the word.” The Monist, 
LIT (1968), 190, n. 33a. To use the language of abstraction, the extension here does not occur by any 
further process of abstraction, but by referring objects to a primary instance after the abstracting pro- 
cess has been completed. Even with his critique, however, Owen (p. 169) allows that focal meaning, as 
he felicitously terms this type of equivocality, “has enabled Aristotle to convert a special science of sub- 
stance into the universal science of being.” 

"27 G. di Napoli, La Concezione dell’Essere nella Filosofia Greca, pp. 181-183. Cf. Rivista di Filosofia 
Neoscolastica, XX XIX (1947), 219-220. For Aquinas, the terms “prescind” and “exclude” would have 
exactly the same meaning in this setting. Di Napoli is following a later Scholastic usage in which 
“prescind” is the equivalent of “abstract.” 
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in notion. But this type of separation applies only to the forms of material 
things. It can hardly function as the explanation for an object that is uni- 
versal to both immaterial and material things. It would involve rather the 
abstraction of a positive common notion from the material and immateri- 
al. But is an abstraction of this kind possible for the human mind? Espe- 
cially with Aristotle, for whom all human cognition comes from sensible 
things, could an immaterial object present itself independently alongside 
sensible things to allow something common to be abstracted from both? 
Rather, is not any such alleged object empty of any content not already 
expressed in sensible nature? 

These queries get quite close to the heart of the problem. The basic 
question is whether the notion of being can be obtained by way of the 
“ordinary” universalizing process, or whether something much more com- 
plicated is required. Di Napoli’s conception of Aristotelian ontology is 
meant to be foto caelo different from the Wolffian rationalism (p. 182). This 
is true insofar as Di Napoli avoids any Kantian apriori status for the con- 
cept of being. But he still regards the nature of being as different from “a 
being,” and accordingly sees in being qua being a metaphysical object that 
is other than divine being (un essere — ibid.). 

The estimate of Aristotle as a “finite ontologist,” proposed that same 
year (1953) by J. K. Feibleman, can hardly have any bearing on the pres- 
ent controversy. It denies the genuine universality that is required by both 
the theological and ontological interpretations, insofar as it gives its expla- 
nations “on the basis of the finite and the tentative” and looks upon Aris- 
totelian philosophy as dealing with “universals whose status is unassigned 
yet whose reality is required.”!8 If this view were applied to the topic, it 
would perhaps come the nearest to eliminating both the alternatives as 
traditionally understood, even though it finds an ontology of its own kind 
in Aristotle, 

Finally, in that same year (1953) Max Wundt published the results of 
his own long years of research on the Aristotelian metaphysics. The vaga- 
ries in Aristotle’s description of its object were accounted for in terms of Io- 
nian, Pythagorean, Parmenidean and Platonic backgrounds as well as 
through the changing stages assigned to Aristotle’s chronological develop- 
ment. On Aristotle’s own views about its object, Wundt wrote: 


About it he makes a whole series of assertions, very heterogeneous indeed. Of- 
ten he also tries to link them up as far as possible. But they are then worked to- 


128 J. K, Feibleman, Tulane Studies in Philosophy, 11 (1953), 50. Cf. p. 39. Accordingly, Aristotle’s fol- 
lowers are “almost entirely wrong in the sense that there is nothing to follow” (p. 56). 
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gether only superficially. Obvious rifts make themselves apparent. These allow us 
a glimpse into the changes in his thought. 


On this basis Wundt detects four chronological stages in Aristotle’s con- 
ception of metaphysics. These different projections are finally synthesized 
in the last and theological stage, each successive conception having ab- 
sorbed its predecessor, except that in the final stage being qua being is al- 
lowed to drop out of sight. In the first stage the causes and principles are 
studied, as in the philosophy of nature and in an Jonian atmosphere, with 
the investigation based on experience. In the second stage, being qua being 
becomes its unified object through bearing upon a primary instance in 
conceptual and ontological fashion, with Parmenidean and Platonic back- 
grounds. A third stage would unite the first causes and being qua being 
into a single object but with the explanation left by Aristotle to one’s own 
reflections. In the fourth stage metaphysics becomes a science of ousia, cul- 
minating in a theology with an individual thing as its object (pp. 45-58). 

Basically chronological in the fashion established by Jaeger, Wundt’s 
interpretation opened the way for a reversal of direction within that 
framework. The empirical stage comes first chronologically, the theologi- 
cal stage last. The ontological conception is located in the two intermedi- 
ate stages, alone in the second and in combination in the third. The over- 
all tendency of the interpretation is unitary, but at the expense of the 
ontology in the final stage. It leaves the Aristotelian metaphysics a thor- 
oughgoing theology. 

The direction of Aristotle’s intellectual evolution towards the theologi- 
cal conception of metaphysics was also upheld by Paul Gohlke in a book 
published the following year (1954), the contents of which had already 
been read by Wundt.' Another book published that year, though recog- 
nizing that the notion of “ontology” is far from clear, located its Aristote- 
lian sense in a science of ousia based on knowledge of final causes: 


The ‘meaning’ of Aristotle’s ‘ontology’ is therefore an ‘ousiology’, and this ou- 
siology is the noesis that ‘sees’ final causes which, themselves unmoved, move the 
universe of nature and techne.!3! 


At the same time its author, Werner Marx, left open the question whether 


"9 “(ber ihn macht er eine ganze Reihe, und zwar recht verschiedenartiger Angaben, die er manch- 
mal nach Moglichkeit auch verbindet. Sie sind dann aber nur oberflachlich zusammengearbeitet, 
und es zeigen sich deutliche Risse, die uns einen Einblick in die Wandlungen seiner Gedankenarbeit 
erlauben.” Max Wundt, Untersuchungen zur Metaphysik des Aristoteles, p. 42. A critique of Wundt’s chro- 
nological notions may be found in G. Reale, Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica, L (1958), 238-267, 

'30 “Und diese Entwicklung hat schliesslich dazu gefiihrt, dass er seine Metaphysik als Theologie 
aufgefasst hat.” Paul Gohlke, Die Entstehung der Aristotelischen Prinzipientehre, p. 46. Cf p. iii. 

'\ Werner Marx, The Meaning of Aristotle’s ‘Ontology,’ p. 62. Cf. pp. vii; 63. 
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or not this was theology, though with inclinations in that direction. Eigh- 
teen years later (1972), after surveying the discussions on the problem, he 
concluded positively that “the Aristotelian ontology is in its meaning an 
ousiology,” and that “the ultimate fulfilment of the ousiology is 
theology.”!*? Accordingly there is a necessary connection in thought be- 
tween the ontology and the theology. The ontology necessarily develops 
into the theology. The author, however, regards the overall Aristotelian 
thought as aporematic rather than systematic. But that does not prevent 
the ousiology, and through it the ontology, from having a theological 
meaning by way of internal consequence. 

In 1955 Salvador Gémez Nogales surveyed the whole problem with 
penetrating acumen. He saw three facets or aspects (artes) in a unitary 
Aristotelian metaphysics. One was the etiological, a means for reaching 
the supersensible on the basis of sensible effects. The second was exclu- 
sively theological, investigating the properties of supersensible being. The 
third was ontological, using analogy to study the principles and properties 
of beings without any restriction, the investigation attaining its fulness 
only in being that is “radically universal.””!33 

The “exclusive” character of the theological side would suggest that the 
universality of the science is attained only in its third facet. This would 
make the ontological aspect somewhat different from and wider than the 
theological. In any case, the book recognizes that the theological facet is 
present at all stages in Aristotle, but seems to look askance at the tenet 
that no “authentic ontology” (p. 184) is to be found in his metaphysics as 
we have it. Nevertheless a “theologico-ontological fusion” (p. 239) assures 
a unitary character for the Aristotelian metaphysics. The unitary charac- 
ter, however, is compromised to no small extent by reliance only on final 
causality to link together the sensible and the supersensible. The final cau- 
sality needs to be reinforced by the efficient causality of creation, a causal- 
ity that is lacking in Aristotle (cbid.). 

Later (1972) Gémez Nogales, emphasizing the “universal teleology”!4 


192 “« |. dass die aristotelische Ontologie ihrem Sinne nach eine Ousiologie ist.” “‘. . . dass die letzte 
Erfiillung der Ousiologie die Theologie ist.” Hinftihrung in Aristoteles’ Theorie vom Seienden, p. 81, Cf"... 
wo sich aus der Notwendigkeit des Gedankens ein Zusammenhang ergibt,” p. 82; “von hier aus gese- 
hen auch die Ousiologie einen theologischen ‘Sinn’ erhait,” p. 83. The literature on the question is sur- 
veyed on pp. 68-80. 

133“. , podemos distinguir como tres partes en la metafisica de Aristételes, Una es la etioldgica, en 
la que lo sensible juega un papel, importantisimo, en quanto que nos pone en la pista para descubrir 
lo suprasensible; la segunda la exclusivamente teoldgica de las propiedades privativas del ser suprasen- 
sible; y por ultimo la ontolégica de estudio de las propiedades y principios andlogos. Este estudio no 
se puede hacer en toda su plenitud mds que en el ser que es radicalmente universal.” S. Gomez No- 
gales, Horizonte de la Metafisica Aristotelica, p. 239. 

‘34 International Philosophical Quarterly, XII (1972), 333. 
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of the Aristotelian metaphysics, maintains that in the study of the primary 
substance “teleology becomes universal ontology” (p. 334). In it an intrin- 
sic analogy of proportionality is set up: “as predicamental substance is to 
other categories, so is prime substance in respect to other substances” (p. 
337). For Aristotle this is brought about by “the way of exemplarity of the 
final cause” (p. 338). Accordingly “primary substance is universal since it 
contains the perfection of all the rest. The main argument, therefore, for 
intrinsicality is not dependence on efficient causality but the prior con- 
taining of a universal exemplarity” (p. 338). In this way he explains the 
stand he finds emerging from the controversies: “The object of metaphy- 
sics for Aristotle is being, being which is manifested in its twofold aspect, 
ontological and theological, and so at once a synthesis of everything that 
exists and the ultimate base of reality” (p. 318). 

It is hard to see how his stand so explained can contain any “authentic 
ontology.” Ontology, as made current by Wolff and introduced into the 
terms of the present controversy, means a science of being whose object in 
some way differs from that of the science of divine being. But in the expla- 
nation given by Gémez Nogales, the universality consists in containing 
“the perfection of all the rest.” The universal nature of being, found by 
“universal exemplarity” in all other things, is the divine being. No genu- 
inely ontological aspect seems recognizable in this explanation. There is 
only the one scientific object, the theological, which by exemplarity in var- 
ious ways is universal to everything else. 

In 1956 Virginia Guazzoni Foa likewise found perfect coherence in the 
question of universality in the Aristotelian metaphysics (see text supra, p. 
xx, n, 19). In neither its thought nor its language are contradictions to be 
found. 

A paper by Louis-Bertrand Geiger, published the following year (1957), 
also kept in the trend of a unitary interpretation of Aristotle’s metaphysi- 
cal doctrine. It applied the medieval Scholastic notions of abstraction to 
the problem, thereby avoiding on the one hand a “general ontology” that 
would have a concept as its object, and on the other a distinct “science of 
perfect beings.” In this way it was able to see a natural passage linking the 
various ways in which the science is expressed in the Aristotelian text: 


The primary philosophy, defined as the science of being (étant) as such, there- 
fore readily allows a concrete subject ( év ) envisaged formally insofar as it is a be- 
ing. It is not necessarily, then, speculation on the concept of being, nor a study of 
beings that are perfectly being, even those these latter enter into (or remain in) its 
object. . . .The passage is natural from the question of being as such to substance, 
from mobile substances to the immobile substances, from ousiology to theology. 
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The problem would be entirely different in the perspective of a general ontology, 
or of a science of perfect beings.'35 


Geiger’s interpretation is accordingly sensitive to the incongruities in 
Natorp’s approach to the problem in terms of the Wolffian ontology and 
natural theology. But it still regards the Aristotelian theological science as 
having an object that “enters into” or “remains in” the wider object of the 
primary philosophy. It looks upon these two objects as somewhat different 
though related, and seeks to show that far from excluding each other the 
one rather has to involve the other in the Aristotelian perspective. The 
reason is that the first meaning of being “is that of substance, more pre- 
cisely that of primary substance” (p. 198), though the difference between 
the relations of accidents to substance and of material beings to perfect be- 
ing has to be kept in mind (p. 200, n. 15). 

In the same collection of papers Paul Moraux noted that there is dif- 
ficulty in seeing at any stage in Aristotle a science that bore exclusively on 
the immaterial realities: 


If this is the case, it becomes difficult to believe, with Jaeger and others, that 
the metaphysics has ever had as exclusive object solely the immaterial realities. 
At all times, it meant to encompass the totality of the real.!36 


This view likewise questions the dichotomy introduced by Natorp. A 
book published the same year (1957) by Ambrogio Manno, however, 
granted the dichotomy in Aristotle of “general metaphysics or ontology” 
and “an entirely particular science, . . . theology.” It faced the problem of 
the difference between a science of the particular object “separate 


'5 “La philosophie premiere, définie comme science de létre (étant) en tant que tel, comporte donc 
bien un sujet concret (dy) envisagé formellement en tant qu'il est un étant. Elle n’est donc pas néces- 
sairement spéculation sur le concept de P’étre, ni étude des étres parfaitement étre, encore que ses der- 
niers entreront (ou resteront) dans son objet.” L. B. Geiger, in Aristote et Saint Thomas d’Aquin, p. 198. 
“De la question de l’étre en tant que tel 4 la substance, de la substance mobile aux substances immo- 
biles, de l’ousiologie a la théologie le passage est naturel. Le probléme serait tout différent dans la per- 
spective d’une ontologie générale, ou d’une science des étres parfaits.” /bid., p. 200. Cf: “... parmi ces 
différents sens, le premier est celui de substance, plus précisément celui de substance premiere... .” 
Ibid., p. 198. 

96 “S'il en est ainsi, il devient difficile de croire, avec Jaeger et d’autres, que la métaphysique ait ja- 
mais eu pour objet exclusif les seules réalités immatérielles. De tout temps, elle a voulu embrasser Ja to- 
talité du réel.” P. Moraux, in Aristote et Saint Thomas d’Aquin, p. 29. Any evolution was towards 
“équivoques par référence.” Ibid. 
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substances” and a science of “being qua being.” It noted that Aristotle 
places his finger upon the problem without solving it. Aristotle then makes 
the two identical, with the delusion that the primary philosophy has as 
object both immobile substance and being qua being. Manno proposes his 
own explanation. A third sense of metaphysics, namely the science of the 
first and most universal principles, is ultimately defined as the science of 
the four causes. This conception, absorbed in the other two senses of the 
primary philosophy, plays the mediating role between them: 


Aristotle, although he has posed it, does not succeed in solving the problem, 
and identifies the one with the other. . . he deludes us by asserting that the pri- 
mary philosophy has as object both “immobile substance” and “being insofar as 
it is being.” . .. The mediating factor between the two is the theory of the four 
causes with all the other transcendental principles that bear on sensible being.'*” 


Accordingly for Manno (p. 13) the procedure of the Aristotelian meta- 
physics does not attain perfect maturity. Its tendency is towards a unitary 
conception of the science, with the two objects juxtaposed but linked 
through the doctrine of the most universal causes. The solution to the 
problem is not proposed as satisfactory, at least from a strictly philosophi- 
cal viewpoint. 

The next year (1958) saw the publication of a book by Simon Moser in 
which the problem was touched upon, in the course of a general discussion 
of metaphysics. The partition into ontology and theology was accepted, 
each having its own separate starting point. The thrust in Aristotle was 
seen towards unifying them by making the ontology dependent on the the- 
ology. Again Aristotle was unsuccessful in this attempt, not because of 
chronological stages but because the problem was too overwhelming for 
him. It was accordingly left by him in an aporematic state: 


How then do theology and ontology stand in relation to each other? Both bear 
the designation “First Philosophy”; for the object of both sciences is a first or ulti- 
mate, a highest. . . .it is certain that Aristotle tends towards grounding primary 
philosophy as a universal science, so the ontology, somehow on the theology, that 
is, towards making being dependent upon the divine. ... 

According to our interpretation it could be that on the one hand the question 
about the entirety of what is and its cause, and on the other hand the question 
about being as being are necessarily primordial starting points of inquiry and 
both belong necessarily together. Certainly Aristotle did not overcome the 
aporia. .. . Aristotle is on the whole less a systematic philosopher than is widely 


137 “Aristotele, benché lo abbia posto, non riesce a risolvere il problema, e identifica Puna con 
l’altra. ...ci deludesasserendo che la nowtn ptdocopla ha per oggetto € ‘la sostanza immobile’ 
et ‘l’essere in quanto essere’ . . . Mediatrice tra i due @ la teoria delle quattro cause con tutti i riman- 
enti principi trascendentali riguardanti Vessere sensible.” A. Manno, Valori ¢ Limiti della Metafisica 
Aristotelica, pp. 10-11, Cf. “metafisica generale o ontologia” and “una scienza tutta particolare . . . 
teologia.” P. 8. 
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believed, and more an aporematic than the Aristotelianism of the Peripatetic 
school and Scholasticism allows one to surmise.'38 


Moser’s interpretation, then, is that of two juxtaposed objects arising re- 
spectively from two independent starting points. The independence of the 
starting points seems meant to be of a philosophical, not merely historical, 
character. One is regarded as the aspect of causality, the other the aspect 
of being. Aristotle’s own tendency to unite them is explained through the 
dependence of being upon cause. The attempt was unsuccessful, leaving 
his metaphysics predominantly aporematic. But as he envisaged the un- 
ion, the status of a particular science (Specialwissenschaft — p. 10) would 
be taken away from theology, on account of its necessary association with 
ontology. 

Also in 1958 Willy Theiler in a different and complicated way found 
Aristotle’s metaphysics left incomplete after six stages of development. It 
had a general metaphysics engendered by dialectic, on the one hand, and 
on the other a universally extensive theology based on natural philosophy. 
The theology was chronologically first, having been developed in the early 
work On Philosophy. Later it reached a peak that would allow God to con- 
tain all the natural forms, though Aristotle himself did not explicitly make 
the inference: 


So in Aristotle there is a special metaphysics and a general metaphysics, a pri- 
mary philosophy which at the same time is universal... .God contains all the na- 
tural forms, and in thinking himself he thinks these forms and, as the sum total of 
all purposeful forms, is the highest good. 

But Aristotle shies away from drawing the last conclusions. . . .!39 


‘38 “Wiestehen nun Theologie und Ontologie zueinander? Beide werden als erste Philosophie bezeich- 
net; denn der Gegenstand beider Wissenschaften ist ein Erstes, beziehungsweise Letztes, und ein 
Hochstes.” S, Moser, Metaphysik Einst und Jetzt, p. 8.“ ... feststeht, dass Aristoteles dazu neigt, die erste 
Philosophie als Allgemeinwissenschaft, also die Ontologie irgendwie in der Theologie zu fundieren, 
das heisst das Sein an das Theion zu binden.” Jbid., p. 10, “Nach unserer Interpretation kénnte es 
doch so sein, dass einerseits die Frage nach dem Ganzen des Seienden und seiner Ursache und ander- 
erseits die Frage nach dem Seienden als Seienden notwendig urspriingliche Frageansdtze sind und 
beide notwendig zusammengehiren. Gewiss ist Aristoteles der Aporie nicht Herr geworden. . . . Aristo- 
teles ist im ganzen weniger Systematiker als man weithin glaubt, und mehr Aporetiker, als es der Aris- 
totelismus der peripatetischen Schule und Scholastik ahnen lasst.” Jbid., p. 11, n. 12. 

'89 “Also bei Aristoteles gibt es eine Metaphysica specialis und generalis, eine rgdtn piAogogla, 
die zugleich xaOdAovest. Friiher ausgefiihrt wurde die specialis. ...” W. Theiler, Museum Helveticum, 
XIV (1958), 89. 

“Der mythische Demiurg nimmt im Denken den ganzen Kosmos der Ideen in sich auf. 


. . .Ensprechend umfasst Gott alle naturlichen efdy und sich selber denkend . . . denkt er 
diese ef67 und ist als Summe aller Zweckvollen Formen das héchste Gut. 
Aber Aristoteles schreckt zuriick, die letzte Folgerungen zu ziehen ...” /bid., p. 100. Aristotle's atti- 


tude was to fall back on natural philosophy, and a new metaphysics, based rather on spiritual forms, 
was not pursued (pp. 100-101). 

Theiler’s article is reprinted in Metaphysik und Theologie des Aristoteles, ed. Fritz-Peter Hager (Darms- 
tadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1969), pp. 266-298. 
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To know divine being, then, would be to know all other forms. Yet for 
Theiler Aristotle himself does not go that far, and the general metaphysics 
remains. 

Further, in 1958 Augustin Mansion, after critiques of Muskens’ and 
Merlan’s positions in articles published in 1954 and 1956, stated positively 
his own view of the dichotomy in the Aristotelian metaphysics (references 
- supra, p. xviii-xix, nn. 15 and 17). In the framework of the Scholastic three 
degrees of abstraction he saw the primary philosophy (i.e., the theology) 
somehow brought into the universal science of being qua being, with the 
two objects juxtaposed and, in spite of Aristotle’s intentions, not satisfacto- 
rily united: 

In this last stage the primary philosophy, the science of the immaterial, is found 
taken up in some way into the metaphysics of being as being. It is, without doubt, 
through a desire for unity that Aristotle affirms without restriction, but at the ex- 


pense of absolutely strict exactitude, that the primary philosophy is also the fully 
universal philosophical science.'° 


The two objects, accordingly, do not entirely coincide. The primary 
philosophy, besides being the science of the divine, is a/so the science of be- 
ing qua being. Mansion’s insistence on understanding being qua being in 
terms of the Scholastic third degree of abstraction shuts out the view that 
it may require a very different sense, insofar as the nature of being does 
not allow abstraction in the way other natures are abstracted from any 
random instance. As a result one still has the two objects for the Aristote- 
lian metaphysics. 

Also in 1958 Giacomo Soleri distinguished the two objects as being in 
general and absolute or separate being, rejecting Merlan’s identification of 
being qua being with divine being. Not in a theological but in an ontologi- 


49 “A ce stade ultime, la philosophie premiere, science de l’immatériel, se trouve assumée en quel- 
que sorte dans la métaphysique de létre en tant qu’étre.” A, Mansion, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, 
LVI (1958), 209, See also text supra, p. xviii, no. 15. Cf; “Il est clair que la discipline philosophique qui 
a comme objet propre l’&tre en tant que tel, et donc pris dans toute son extension, ne saurait se confon- 
dre entitrement avec la philosophie premiére.” /bid., p. 180. The two objects are accordingly meant to 
remain partially different. One might compare this approach, in which the primary philosophy be- 
comes also the universal science, with Verbeke’s wording that the latter has separate substances as ob- 
ject “in this sense that they are studied by no other science” (en ce sens qu’elles ne sont étudiées par 
aucune autre science), and its interest extends “to reality in all its entirety, so also to supersensible 
reality” (4 la réalité toute entire, donc aussi a la réalité suprasensible). G. Verbeke, “La Doctrine de 
VEtre dans la Métaphysique d’Aristote,” pp. 476 and 477. Mansion, from the viewpoint of Aristotle’s 
development, would see the theology extending to take in the universal object, Verbeke the universal 
science taking in by its own nature the supersensible realities. But in neither case are the two objects 
allowed to coincide. Cf. Mansion, in Mélanges a Mgr Diés, pp. 160-161, where the two directions are 
viewed as reciprocal. 
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cal ambit may a unitary perspective be found in which they reciprocally 
involve and condition each other: 


The primary philosophy has as object substance-being conceived analogically. 
It constitutes the unitary ambit of the Aristotelian metaphysics. '4! 


In the following year (1959) Hans Wagner found the situation “almost 
discouraging.” He tended strongly, however, to endorse Merlan’s general 
view, even though seeing a characteristically Academic content in it 
united with what is specifically Aristotelian: 


It is certainly not saying too much when one characterizes the advance 
achieved by Merlan as not only the most exciting but also the best that has been 
written on this bewildering and almost discouraging problem area.'*? 


Wagner’s acknowledgment of the strength of Merlan’s case is worth not- 
ing, since the reaction against it during the fifties had been widespread 
and strong. 


Before going on to the sixties it might be well to pause for a brief glance 
over the trends the discussion had taken. On the whole, the new contribu- 
tions during the fifties showed a marked gravitation, mainly in reaction to 
Jaeger, towards seeing a unitary tendency in Aristotle’s metaphysical 
thought. The tendency, of course, was maintained in varying degrees. At 
one end of the spectrum the complete elimination of an ontology or 
metaphysica generalis made its appearance and established itself as a recog- 


“La filosofia prima ha per oggetto la sostanza-essere concipita analogicamente. Essa costituisce 
Yorizzonte unitario della metafisica aristotelica: nella quale l’essere, in quanto essere, analogicamente 
concepito e precisatosi e radicatosi nella sostanza intesa allo stesso modo, constituisce unitariamente 
Voggetto diretto ed immediato e, consguentemente, l’orizzonte unico della aristotelica filosofia prima.” 
G. Soleri, Sapienza, XI (1958), 156-157. Soleri (p. 162) means that while Aristotle did not express this 
ontological ambit of the primary philosophy in clear and integrated fashion, he used principles that 
allow its development. On the other hand, even though acknowledging that greatest comprehension 
goes with greatest extension in the concept of being (p. 166), Soleri rejects the efforts at unification in a 
theological ambit (p. 150). On his division into “being in general” and ‘absolute Being,” see p. 60. He 
finds the term orizzonte quite flexible in this context, able to mean both the direct and immediate ob- 
ject, and the integral extensive amplitude, of metaphysics itself (p. 29). 

On a Freiburg (Schweiz) dissertation by H. Ambiihl, “Das Objekt der Metaphysik bei Aristoteles,” 
see G. Reale, I! Concetto di Filosofia Prima, 3rd ed., p. 322 (trans. Catan, p. 397) and G. Kalinowski, 
Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, XLVI (1963), 567, n. 55. 

'#2 “Es ist sicherlich nicht zu viel gesagt, wenn man das, was Merlan erarbeitet hat, nicht bloss als 
das Uberraschendste, sondern auch als das Beste bezeichnet, was iiber dieses verwirrende und fast ent- 
mutigende Problemfeld — den grésseren Teil von IF —- geschrieben worden ist.” H. Wagner, 
Philosophische Rundschau, VII (1959), 147. Cf: “ . . . spezifisch Aristotelisches ist mit charakteristisch 
Akademischem verbunden.” /bid., p. 145. Merlan was glad to see the positive side of his demonstration 
so endorsed, but demurred at Wagner's view that it had not demonstrated the impossibility of the op- 
posed position. See Mertan, ibid., p. 148, Wagner, however, was strong on insisting that the bearing of 
being qua upon ousia and then upon primary ousia in Book I cannot be set aside or neglected. 
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nized solution of the problem posed by Natorp. One instant reaction 
against it was that in making divine being the specifying object of meta- 
physics it would require the science to start from the supersensible and 
proceed from there to the sensible, subverting the epistemology of the De 
Anima, which makes sensible things the starting point of all human 
knowledge.'* Yet it is precisely the starting point in sensible things that 
makes the human study of divine being a universal science. The procedure 
is from the being that is known as present in various ways in any and all 
sensible things. Their being is observable, but it is not, in Parmenidean 
fashion, their nature. It is the nature of a primary instance, to which their 
own natures have the reference through which they are called beings. In 
this way the human science of being qua being, as located in the divine, is 
the universal science of all beings. No different science or added object is 
required to give it the universality. There is absolutely no exclusion of any 
being from its scope. 

The most insistent objection, however, was the claim that being qua be- 
ing could not mean a thing but only some aspect of a thing. The objection 
was sufficiently answered by Merlan (see supra, n. 125). It springs ulti- 
mately from the same source as the objection just noted. It takes for 
granted that being is a nature that can be abstracted from any random in- 
Stance in the way the nature of man is abstracted from any human indi- 
vidual. The history of Philosophy shows clearly enough that the attempt 
yields only an empty notion, and leads up to the demand that the term 
“being” should be banished from the vocabulary of the science. The possi- 
bility that being qua being is a being at least deserves serious consideration 
from anyone who is interested in claiming a content for it. 

Close to the total rejection of ontology from the Metaphysics was the ad- 
mission of its presence in the intermediate stages of Aristotle’s develop- 
ment but its elimination in the final and fully developed theological stage 
(Wundt). The means of arriving at this all-embracing theology was spec- 
ified as the science of ousia, in which being was based upon ousia, and ousia 
itself upon a primary ousia. This principle received considerable accep- 
tance during the fifties (Marx, Gémez Nogales, Geiger, Wagner), and the 
term “ousiology” makes its appearance, though regarded in one way or 
another as involving an ontology. The notions of final causality and exem- 
plarism (Marx, Gémez Nogales, Theiler) were used to account for the uni- 
versality given by separate being. The fact that nowhere in the Metaphysics 


'3 G. Verbeke, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, L (1952), 476-477. 
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is there trace of a theology restricted to the separate entities was noted 
(Moraux), as was also the difference between the Wolffian ontology and 
the ontology sought for in Aristotle (Geiger). ‘The notion of two philosoph- 
ically independent starting points was broached (Moser), or different types 
of separation (Di Napoli) or abstraction (Geiger, A. Mansion) entered 
into the explanation of the two contrasted objects. The Aristotelian union 
of the two was regarded as satisfactory (Geiger), or as unsatisfactory (Di 
Napoli, A. Mansion), or as a failure (Manno, Moser). This last attitude 
may seem to reach the opposite end of the spectrum, yet Manno saw in 
Aristotle’s own doctrine a means for mediation between the two, and 
Moser acknowledged a philosophical ground by which Aristotle tried un- 
successfully to unite them. 

One may say therefore that the overall propensity during the fifties was 
to seek a unitary explanation for Aristotle’s thought in the Metaphysics, in 
contrast to the harsh separation announced by Natorp and accounted for 
chronologically by Jaeger. In a minority of new writers on the topic the 
ontological conception was dismissed outright. In the majority the two 
conceptions continued to be recognized, with earnest efforts made to weld 
them more or less closely into a unified science, or to account for the obsta- 
cles by developmental theories or by deficiencies or aporematic tendencies 
in the Stagirite’s metaphysical thinking. Some suggested borrowings from 
other philosophies in order to complete the union. 

In the first year of the sixties an important article by Giinther Patzig on 
the question showed that the Aristotelian theology precisely as a theology is 
able to be a universal ontology, and that conversely the Aristotelian ontol- 
ogy precisely as an ontology must be essentially and principally theology. The 
reason is Aristotle’s own, namely that the divine substances are the pri- 
mary instance of being. The Aristotelian conception of ontology is called 
by Patzig a paronymical ontology, because the instances are paronyms. 
Patzig finds that in the later stage of Aristotle’s development the paronym- 
ical type passed over into an analogical ontology, in which the identity of 
object in the science is safeguarded not by an identical primary instance 
itself but by identity of relation to it in secondary instantiations. On ac- 
count of the ousia doctrine the primary philosophy 


... 4s a theology of so special a kind that it can as such at the same time be a univer- 
sal ontology. . . .The concept of an ousia that is not the ousia of the “primary 
movent” logically presupposes the concept of the “primary movent” — and this 
state of the case would obviously be given only a different application if with Aris- 
totle we said that ontology precisely as ontology must essentially and principally 
be theology. . . in this way the unity of the science is still possible; but in the ana- 
logical science it is guaranteed not as in the paronymical by the identity of pole 
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for the relation, but by the identity of the relation itself... .we can characterize it 
as the passage from a paronymical ontology to an analogical ontology.!4 


Patzig’s approach has the merit of seeking a thoroughgoing solution 
within the Aristotelian context itself. The central nerve of the problem is 
deftly touched. The Aristotelian text at its face value requires that the- 
ology precisely qua theology must treat universally of being qua being. But, 
one may ask, can it then be called ontology in the sense in which the term 
was introduced into the present controversy? Further, the identity of the 
relations between the various accidents and their substance, and between 
material and immaterial substance, can itself be only an analogical iden- 
tity and requires new explanation. 

In the second year of the decade (1961) Vianney Décarie, interpreting 
the text at the end of E 1 to mean that the primary philosophy bears also 
on being qua being, upheld the explanation that the ontology opens out 
necessarily upon the theology, because the universe depends upon the ob- 
ject theology studies. But the two objects cannot be identical for Aristotle, 
since for him being qua being cannot be identical with its principles! 

This difficulty arises from the same source as the other major objections. 
It does not pay sufficient attention to the difference of the way in which a 
nature is found essentially in any random instance from the way in which 
it is found essentially in a primary instance only but by reference in all the 
other instances. One could not propose man as the principles and causes of 
man. But one can offer health in its primary instance as the principle of it- 
self in every other instance. So Aristotle concludes the relevant discussion 
( I°1-2,1003a21-b19) by saying that if the primary instance is ousia the phi- 
losopher will have to know the principles and causes of ousiai. If observable 


\4 «|. ist eine Theologie von so besondere Art, dass sie als solche zugleich allgemeine Ontologie sein 


kann.”G. Patzig, Kant-Studien,LU (1960-1961), 191.‘Der Begriff einer odo/a, die nicht die odala des 
‘ersten Bewegenden’ ist, setzt den Begriff des ‘ersten Bewegenden’ logisch voraus — und dieser Sach- 
verhalt wiirdé offenbar nur anders gewendet, wenn wir mit Aristoteles sagten, dass Ontologie gerade 
als Ontologie wesentlich und vornehmlich Theologie sein muss.” Ibid., pp. 196-197. “Auch so ist noch 
Einheit der Wissenschaft miglich; sie wird aber bei der analogischen Wissenschaft nicht wie bei der 
paronymischen garantiert durch die Identitat eines Beziehingspols, sondern durch die Identitat der 
Beziehing selbst. . . .wir konnen sie als den Ubergang von einem paronymischen Ontologie zur analo- 
gischen Ontologie charakterisieren.” Ibid., p. 205. Patzig recognizes that not only the ontology as here 
understood, but also the theology, must be of a different type from what is found in the Wolffian divi- 
sions: “Denn von einer reinen Theologie zu allgemeiner Ontologie scheint gar kein gangbarer Weg 
hiniiberzuftihren.” bid. The two are no longer the alternatives that reciprocally excluded each other. 
“V. Décarie, L’Objet de la Métaphysique selon Aristote, p. 180. On the positive interpretation: “II sem- 
ble donc naturel de terminer le chapitre I de £ par le rappel de ce qui devait étre un lieu commun 
dans les milieux platoniciens: la Philosophie premigre porte aussi sur l'étre, étudié en tant 
qu’étre. . . .la ‘théologique’ est une science universelle parce que l’univers dépend de l’étre qu’elle étu- 
die, L’ontologique débouche nécessairement dans le théologique.” /bid., pp. 182-183, Cf. supra, n. 140. 
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beings are beings through ousia, must not the first causes of their ousza be 
sought? In these causes the nature of being will be ultimately and essen- 
tially located.'*® They will be being qua being, yet will be the first princi- 
ples of all other things insofar as these other things are beings. In this 
framework is it not entirely in order to say that one must grasp the first 
principles of that which is, insofar as it is (1,1003a29-32), or of beings qua 
beings (2,1003b15-17; 3,1005b8-11), and mean by the first principles the 
separate forms in their role of being qua being? There is no more incongru- 
ity here than in saying that health in its primary instance is the first prin- 
ciple of itself in its other instances. Paronymity makes it much easier to ex- 
press the notion in the phrasing that health is the first principle of things 
healthy. With being that is not possible, since the same form of the word 
serves for both nominal and participial use. Further, while humanity is 
not a man, the nature of being is either a being or a plurality of beings. 
These linguistic and conceptual difficulties make themselves felt, but they 
need not obscure the doctrine that the nature of being, found essentially in 
the separate forms, is the first principle of the nature of being as found by 
reference in other things, that is, the first principle of beings insofar as they 
are beings. 

That same year (1961) Giovanni Reale published his thoroughgoing in- 
vestigation of the problem, upholding the basic unity of thought (omoge- 
neita speculativa — p. 1) throughout the treatises. Four different aspects 
are seen in the primary philosophy — aitiologia or archeologia (science of the 
first causes or principles), theology, ontology and ousiology. Ousiology 
opens up the three other perspectives, but the theology constitutes their fo- 
cal point: 

In conclusion, the theology is a universal science, because it has as object the 
universal cause or the cause of all things... . 

The ousiological perspective is the one that lends itself best to seeing the differ- 
ent meaning of the various relations; hence, if one wishes, it is in a generic sense 
licit to speak of ousiological ambit for the Aristotelian metaphysics, keeping be- 
fore one’s mind the complex signification of the term, which, in its different va- 
lences, opens also the other three perspectives of the primary philosophy, and in- 
cludes their instantiations. 

Nevertheless, under another aspect, the ultimate signification of the 
Aristotelian metaphysics remains determined, in a distinctive and specific sense 
by the theological component. This component, in fact, constitutes the focal 
point, or point of convergence, for the others... . 

Thus the ambit of the Aristotelian metaphysics is given by the dynamic or dia- 


46 The term “nature” (physis) is used four times in this regard in the first two chapters of I 
(1003a27; 234; b14; b23). 
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lectical unity of the ontological, aitiological and ousiological perspectives, center- 
ing upon the theological instantiation, in the sense explained.'*7 


Reale’s interpretation makes ontology and theology coincide in Aristot- 
le. But again, the ontology envisaged is not the study of an object with 
minimum content, the object originally introduced into the controversy. 
Rather, the object from the start exhibits the richness of ousia in its various 
definite and complex significations. Can it, in the present context at least, 
be properly designated “ontology”? Does it not specify from the start an 
object that is and has to remain wider than and in some way other than 
divine being? 

Likewise in 1961 Urbain Dhondt, while rejecting Merlan’s identifica- 
tion of being qua being with divine being, makes the ontology an ousiology, 
having as its object being that denotes at the same time essence and sepa- 
rate being. This is understood in a way that makes immaterial being the 
object par excellence of ontology: 


This ontology is in consequence an ousiology: being, in its primary sense, ex- 
presses nothing other than substance, which indicates at the same time essence or 
quiddity and being as in the separate state, and every being is subsistent only 
through the presence of that quiddity.'8 


Yet also in that year (1961) Klaus Kremer let the ousia doctrine run its 
full course as in the Greek commentators, identifying completely the the- 
ology with the universal science of being. Contrary to Jaeger’s reaction, he 
found that Aristotle’s question whether the theology was universal did not 
at all make manifest any contradiction but rather sets the notion of it 


'47 “Tn conclusione, la teologia é scienza universale, perché ha come oggetto la causa universale o la 
causa di tutti le cose... . 

La prospettiva usiologica & quella che meglio si presta per vedere il diverso senso dei vart tapporti; 
quindi, volendo, é lecito, in senso generico, parlare di orizzonte usiologico della metafisica aristotelica, 
tenendo presente il significato complesso che ha il termine, il quale, nelle sue diverse valenze, apre 
anche le tre altre prospettive della filosofia prima, e ne include le istanze. 

Tuttavia, sotto un altro aspetto, il significato ultimo della metafisica aristotelica resta determinato, 
in senso peculiare e specifico, dalla componente teologica. Questa, infatti, costituisce il punto focale, o 
di convergenza, delle altre. . . . 

Cost Porizzonte della metafisica aristotelica @ dato dall’unita dinamica o dialettica delle prospettive 
ontologica, aitiologica ¢ usiologica, incentrantesi nella instanza teologica, nel senso chiarito.” G, Rea- 
le, J! Concetto di Filosofia Prima (1961), p. 314 (trans. Catan pp. 390-391). Constantine Georgiadis, New 
Scholasticism, XLVII (1973), 22, n. 1, suggests “archologia” for Reale’s “archeologia.” 

8 “Cette ontologie est, par cons€quent, une ousiologie: étre, au sens premier, n’exprime rien autre 
que la substance, qui indique a Ia fois l’essence ou la quiddité ct Pétre a l'état séparé, et tout étre n’est 
subsistant que par la présence de cette quiddité.” U. Dhondt, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, LIX 
(1961), 30. Cf”... Pétre immatériel et acte parfait est Pobjet par excellence de l’ontologie.” Jbid., p. 
29. Yet the qua signifies only formal viewpoint: “Ceci va a l’encontre de M. Ph. Merlan, qui voit dans 
lexpression ‘l’étre en tant qu’étre’ une partie délimité de Petre, A savoir l’étre divin.” /did., p. 7. 
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aside, the alleged contradiction arising only from a modern approach: 


Although dealing with transcendent and immobile substance, the primary phi- 
losophy of Aristotle remains a universal science of being; for what ranks first in 
regard to all is basic to all as the absolutely necessary presupposition. . . .The apo- 
ria of Aristotle whether the theology is universal or special science does not make 
the contradiction more visible. It sets it aside.'" 


On the other hand, the same year (1961) saw an interpretation in which 
the distinction between the special and the universal science was upheld, 
the special neither eliminating nor absorbing the universal: 


.. it constitutes, that is, a special science, which does not eliminate or even ab- 
sorb, but presupposes and helps articulate the universal science of being as being.'° 


In this way the philosophical sciences are for Leo Lugarini’s understand- 
ing of Aristotle a whole made up of heterogeneous members (the special 
sciences), but all ranged under being as explained by ousza. Here being qua 
being admittedly remains a wider object than divine being, even though 
the explanation is given in terms of the Aristotelian doctrine of the relation 
of secondary to primary instance. Accordingly theology is a branch of the 
science of ousza as such. 

The next year (1962), however, saw introduced in very opposite tenor a 
new, original and extreme view of the Aristotelian metaphysics by Pierre 
Aubenque. Accepting the dichotomy of Natorp’s approach, it finds the 
two reciprocally contradictory phases in the problematic historically faced 
by Aristotle. The Stagirite’s treatment of both remains dialectical 
throughout, never rising to the level of a science on either side. The 
Metaphysics, accordingly is but the detailed account of a failure (text supra, 
p. xxiv, n. 24), As a result 


... the science without name, to which editors and commentators will give the 


49 “Tie erste Philosophie des Aristoteles bleibt, obwohl sich mit der tranzendenten und unbeweg- 
ten Substanz befasst, allgemeine Seinswissenschaft; ... denn das Erste von allem liegt ja allem 2u- 
grunde als die absolut notwendige Voraussetzung. . . .Die Aporie des Aristoteles, ob die Theologik all- 
gemeine oder spezielle Wissenschaft ist, macht den Widerspruch nicht noch sichbarer, sondern 
beseitigt ihn.” K. Kremer, Der Metaphysikbegriff in den Aristoteles-Kommentaren der Ammonius-Schule, p. 204. 
Cf. pp. 206-207, and on the Greek commentators, pp. 209-216. 

150. constituisce ciot una scienza speciale, che non elimina e neppure assorbe, ma presuppone € 
contribuisce ad articolare, la universale scienza dell’ente in quanto ente.” L. Lugarini, Aristotele ¢ 'Idea 
della Filosofia, p. 252 (in 2nd ed., 1972, p. 266). Cf. pp. 256-257 (270-271), Ousia remains only one of the 
senses of being, and of the science of ousia as such, theological science ‘“‘e solamente una branca.” Jbid., 
p. 258 (273). Otherwise Aristotle would be taken as though his interpretation of being were “di tipo 
parmenideo.” bid. (272). 

On the unitary interpretation of A. Guzzoni, likewise published in 1961, and in which the question 
about being qua being by its intrinsic force undergoes transformation into the theology that is able to 
determine it, see G. Reale, Concetto di Filosofia Prima, 3rd ed., pp. 342-343 (trans. Catan, pp. 412-413). 
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ambiguous title of Metaphysics, seems to oscillate unendingly between an inaccessi- 
ble theology and an ontology incapable of getting away from dispersion.!5! 


The way had been prepared by articles of Aubenque in 1960 and 1961. 
The notion of Aristotle’s philosophy as aporematic was not new in the con- 
troversy (e.g.,Moser, supra, n. 138), nor was the suggestion that the think- 
ing in the Metaphysics had two different starting points. What was new was 
the locating of these starting points not philosophically but historically in 
a double problematic faced by the Stagirite, and the accounting for the 
difficulties in his thought by their disparity. The result is that the ontology 
and the theology are “in reality, neither identical nor even parallel” (text 
supra, p. xviii, n. 15), and neither remains as a science. 

Also in 1962 Leo Elders, finding that Book I in its Opening chapters 
gave the original Aristotelian conception of the philosophy of being, saw 
Pronounced opposition between the notions of a general science of being 
and a philosophy of immaterial being that leaves mobile being as the ob- 
ject of natural philosophy alone: 


With W. Jaeger and many other interpreters, we see a sufficiently pronounced 
opposition between the two conceptions of metaphysics, namely that of a general 
science of being . . . and, on the other hand, the conception of a philosophy of im- 
material being, which leaves mobile being as the object only of physics, !52 


The express association with Jaeger might lead one to expect a rever- 
sion to the terms originally set in opposition by Natorp. The “philosophy 
of immaterial being” may coincide closely enough with theology con- 
ceived in the Wolffian framework, insofar as it excludes sensible things 
from the scope of its consideration, But the “general science of being” is 
quite different from the Wolffian ontology. In the words omitted from the 


Wi |. Ja science sans nom, a laquelle éditeurs et commentateurs donneront le titre ambigu de 


Métaphysique, semble osciller sans fin entre une théologie inaccessible et une ontologie incapable de 
s’arracher A la dispersion.” P. Aubenque, Le Probléme de ?Etre, p. 487. On Aubenque’s position, cf. 
Supra, pp. xxiii-xxvi. 

82 “Avec W., Jaeger et beaucoup d’autres interprétes, nous voyons une opposition assez prononcée 
chez Aristote entre deux conceptions de la métaphysique, a savoir celle d’une science générale de l’étre, 
d'une part, qui veut relier tous les atres a leurs principes, et finalement A PUn et a la Pluralité (une sci- 
ence d’inspiration platonicienne), et, d’autre part, la conception d’une Philosophie de l’étre immatér- 
iel, qui laisse l’étre mobile comme objet de la seule physique.” L. Elders, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, 
LX (1962), 182. Ch: ... Petre en tant qu’étre’ signifie l’@tre en tant que relié a ses principes.” Jbid., 
pp. 179-180. “... P41, 2 et 3 nous livre la conception originelle qu’Aristote avait de la philosophie de 
Pétre.” Ibid, p. 183. “There is every reason to assume that Aristotle at first tried to establish a general 
science of being along the lines of Academic thought. This first philosophy dealt with the essence of 
things, their concatenation and dependence on ultimate principles. It is possible, or perhaps even like- 
ly, that in this general science of being, that part of it which was devoted to the study of these first 
principles was somewhat singled off and was on the way to becoming a theology.” Elders, Aristotle’s 
Theology, p. 72. 
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middle of the above passage it is specified as a science that “connects all 
beings with their principles, and finally with the One and with Plurality 
(a science Platonic in inspiration).” It is this Platonically conditioned sci- 
ence that Elders sees pronouncedly opposed to a theology of the Wolffian 
type. Unlike Jaeger, he makes the Platonic and early phase the ontologi- 
cal. In a subsequent (1972) book Elders allows the possibility that the the- 
ology developed within the ontology, apparently with the opposition less 
“pronounced.” 

In 1963 Georges Kalinowski, after surveying the solutions currently ad- 
vanced, concluded that “the Metaphysics of Aristotle is truly a crossroads of 
metaphysics.” The innumerable divergent and astute interpretations 
given it seemed to him to exhaust all the possible solutions for the prob- 
lem. He saw in Aristotle’s thought, however, the possibilities of develop- 
ment into an “aitiology” that would be simultaneously a theology and an 
ontology, in the way Aquinas elaborated it: 


There are nevertheless in the thought of Aristotle virtualities that open upon a 
“science” capable of being simultaneously a theology and an ontology, both posi- 
tive to the extent that the transcendence of God and the analogy of being permit, 
a “science” that would be suitably called “aitiology.” It was given to St. Thomas 
Aquinas to work it out.! 


However, interpretations were still not exhausted. In a book published 
the following year (1964) Hans Joachim Kramer saw the problem arising 
from the Academic provenance of the Aristotelian primary philosophy. 
Lacking the deductive character of its ancestry, it had to leave the relation 
between theology and universal science of being much looser, and there- 
fore cause the controversy: 


The problematic definition of the primary philosophy as regional, special on- 
tology (“theology”) and at the same time as universal (katholou) science of being 
qua being is itself thereby a decisive indication of Academic provenance. . . .On 
the other hand, in the Aristotelian ontology, which is not deductive but is based 
on a gradated series, the iélation of theology and universal science of being is 


183 “11 y a cependant dans la pensée d’Aristote des virtualités s’ouvrant sur une ‘science’ susceptible 
d’étre simultanément une théologie et une ontologie, l’une et l'autre positives dans la mesure ott la 
transcendance de Dieu et Vanalogie de l’étre permettent, ‘science’ qu’il conviendrait d’appeler 
‘aitiologie’. Il fut donné de l’élaborer 4S. Thomas d’Aquin. . . ’ G. Kalinowski, Revue des Sciences Phi- 
losophiques et Théologiques, XLVII (1963), 569. Cf.: “Ses interprétations innombrables, aussi divergentes 
qu’astucieuses et qui semblent avoiré puisé toutes les solutions possibles du probléme. . . . La 
Miétaphysique d’ Aristote est vraiment un carrefour de métaphysiques.” Jbid., p. 570. In opposite fashion 
to Elders, he seems to regard the ontologie as completing the theology, for the aitiology necessarily al- 
lows “et la théologie telle qu’elle est accessible a la raison naturelle de Phomme ¢f l’ontologie qui la 
parachéve.” Ibid, He reviews the interpretations (pp. 564-569), and rejects mine on the unfounded (see 
supra, p. xxvi, and infra, p. 455) conclusion that our Aristotelian treatises would not contain the metaphy- 
sics of the Stragirite if it were true (p. 567). 
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much looser and has driven the interpretation of Aristotle on the definition in E 1 
and K 7... into controversies and aporiae.'54 


Three years later (1967) Kramer explained that the primacy from which 
the universality followed could be understood only in the light of that Aca- 
demic background. The harsh-sounding identification of being qua being 
with divine being was rendered unnecessary, since it allowed being qua be- 
ing to be found in its purest form in the first sphere and yet be present in 
lesser grades in other things. Kramer’s view is accordingly a fully unitary 
conception. It seems to give being qua being the complete range it has in 
the Aristotelian text. But the theology is still regarded as coming under the 
notion of ontology. In papers published by Kramer in 1973 the same gen- 
eral outline continued. 


In 1965 Enrico Berti, who had surveyed the controversy in a book pub- 
lished three years earlier, showed that for Aristotle substance is primary in 
regard to the other categories and immobile substance in regard to all 
other substances. This makes the science of immobile substance the science 


of being qua being, even though it does not make the two objects immedi- 
ately coincide: 


In consequence the science of immobile substance, as science of the first cause 
of being, that is, as primary science, is the science of being qua being. 

In the passage considered above, therefore, the difficulty that many scholars 
have believed to find there, starting as they do from the presupposed irreconcila- 
bility between a science of being as being and a science of the first causes, does not 
exist. And this is so not because being as being coincides immediately with immo- 
bile and separate substance, that is, with God, but because God is the cause of be- 
ing as being,!55 


Berti’s reason why the two have to be distinct is like Décarie’s (supra, n. 
145) the assertion of Aristotle that the science seeks the causes of being qua 


St “Die problematische Definition der xottn pthooopla als regionale, spezielle Ontologie 
(‘Theologie’) und zugleich als Allgemeinwissenschaft (xaOdAov) des dv 7 dy ist dabei selbst ein ent- 
scheidendes Indiz akademischer Herkunft. . . .In der aristotelischen, nicht deduktiven, sondern auf 
gradueller Abstufung beruhenden Ontologie ist dagegen das Verhiltnis von Theologie und allge- 
meiner Seinswissenschaft viel lockerer und hat darum die Aristoteles-Deutung hinsichtlich der Defini- 
tion in E 1 und K 7... in Kontroversen und Aporien getrieben.” H. J. Kramer, Der Ursprung der 
Geistmetaphysik, p. 141. Cf.: “Diese ‘Erstheit,’ aus der die Allgemeinheit zwingend folgt, ist nur von der 
spezifischen Reihenbildung der Elementen-Metaphysik her zu verstehen.” Kramer, Kant-Studien, 
LVHI (1967), 350. So: “Owens’ und Merlans dariiber hinausgehende und heftig discutierte 
These, 6» 7} dv und nedtn odolaseien identisch, ist mit der Frage nach Einheit der ‘ersten 
Philosophie’ nicht notwendig verbunden.” Tbid., n. 126. Kramer accordingly sees the kat at K 7, 
1064a29, as “nicht explikativ, sondern:spezialisierend gebraucht” (zbid.).On this, see supra, p. XXVI, n. 
33, and infra, n. 163. The necessity of a philosophical and not merely historical understanding of the 
Aristotelian problem is the whole burden of my own study that follows this survey. 

On Kramer's thesis cf. also his article on the Academic doctrine of Form in AGP, LV (1973), esp. 
pp. 169-183, and on Theophrastus in Zetesis (1973), 206-214, where the Aristotelian study of the immo- 
bile principles is regarded as “aus der Ontologie und Usiologie entwickelt” (p. 206). 

5 “Pertanto la scienza della sostanza immobile, in quanto scienza della causa prima dell’essere, 
cioé in quanto scienza prima, é la scienza dell’ente in quanto ente. 
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being, thereby clearly distinguishing them. Berti speaks of them as two ob- 
jects of the same science, and yet as two aspects under which the same ob- 
ject may be considered, from the viewpoints respectively of problem and 
solution. This is none too clear a conception, and later the “solution” re- 
quired by Berti turned out for him to be impossible in this case. So in two 
papers published in 1970 and 1972, and re-published in 1975, he con- 
cluded that there can be no science of theology for Aristotle, since God is 
not an object of experience to serve as a starting point for deduction. Ac- 
cordingly Berti announced that he no longer found his former position on 
the topic satisfactory. Later (1977) he saw development from dialectic al- 
lowing the ontology and theology again to be called sciences.!* 


Nel passo sopra considerato non sussiste dunque la difficolta che numerosi studiosi hanno creduto di 
scorgervi, partendo dal presupposto dell’inconciliabilita fra scienza dell’ente in quanto ente e scienza 
delle cause prime. E cid non perché l’ente in quanto ente coincida immediatamente con la sostanza 
immobile e separata, cioé con Dio, come altri hanno cercato di sostenere, ma poiché Dio é la causa 
dell’ente in quanto ente.” E. Berti, L’Unita del Sapere in Aristotele, pp. 135-136. Cf. “In effetti la differ- 
enza degli oggetti, lente in quanto ente ¢ le cause prime . . . non implica che si tratti di due scienze 
diverse, ma di due oggetti della medesima scienza, anzi due aspetti sotto i quali pud venire considerato 
il medesimo oggetto. . . . Mediante l’affermazione che la sapienza deve ricercare le cause prime 
del!’ente in quanto ente, Aristotele stabilisce una netta distinzione ed insieme una stretta connessione 
fra questi due termini. Essi sono infatti distinti come lo é la soluzione dal problema, cid che spiega da 
cid che deve essere spiegato, il punto d’arrivo ed il punto di partenza. Questo vale contro le interpreta- 
zioni dell’ente in quanto ente tendenti ad identificarlo con l’essere nel senso eminente. . . .” Jbid., p. 
102. Cf. pp. 111, 133, and 147-148 for the unitary conception of the science through reference to a pri- 
mary instance. For the survey of the controversy, see Berti, La Filosofia del Primo Anstotele, pp. 51-56. 

156 “|, Patto puro, che trascende le altre odgiat ¢ dalquale queste non possono essere dedotte, Cid 
significa che non.esiste un principio dell’essere, il qual ci consenta di dimonstrare tutte le cose a partire 
da esso e quindi di avere un’autentica scienza dell’essere.” Berti, Studi Antstolelic, p. 132. Contrary to 
Aubenque, however, the problematic procedure is a wisdom of its own kind: “La problematicita é 
dunque un sapere, precisamente il sapere di non sapere. .. .” /bid., p. 133. Cf. p. 140, n. 25. The origi- 
nal French wording of the latter paper makes the background in Aubenque immediately noticeable: 
“... la métaphysique n’aboutit pas 4 un échec, A un naufrage; mais, puisque cette solution dépasse le 
cadre de l’expérience, donc celui méme du discours sur |’étre, elle n’est jamais objet de science et, par 
conséquent, la métaphysique reste problématique.” Proceedings of the XIVth International Congress of 
Philosophy, V , 454. Interpreting “nature” as “essence” in secondary instances, Berti objects to the use of 
the term “nature” for the ousia referred to in all those instances: “Non mi sembra che si possa dire, 
come Owens, op. cit., che la sostanza é la ‘natura,’ cioé l’essenza, dell’essere, € di conseguenza delle al- 
tre categorie (pp. 266-267), ¢ che la sostanza prima é la natura, o !’essenza, delle altre sostanze.” Studi 
Aristotelict, p. 204, n. 113. ‘To this it is to be said that Aristotle uses the term pdysis in this regard (refer- 
ences supra, n. 146), and that, different from Parmenides, the nature of being does not enter into the 
nature of the secondary instances. ‘The point is crucial. Their being is not the nature or any part of the 
nature of material things. The only possible exception in Aristotle would be the separate intellect in 
man, if it is regarded as “‘part” of the soul. But here “part” would be taken in a considerably different 
sense from its meaning in “part of the nature.” 

In Anstotele: Dalla Dialectica alla Filosofia Prima (1977), Berti acknowledges that the Aristotelian theol- 
ogy is not “una scienza particolare accanto alle altre,” but still does not see in it “l’unica scienza uni- 
versale, in cui si risolva interamente la scienza dell’essere in quanto essere” (pp. 449-450). The theolo- 
gy, which does not presuppose its proper object, is a necessary development, rather, of the ontology (p. 
450). 
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This intellectual odyssey is instructive insofar as it brings to light the 
difficulty in ascribing to Aristotle a theology that would fit into the 
Wolffian framework. Yet that was the kind Natorp had in mind when ex- 
amining the passages he considered to be of Platonic inspiration and 
therefore inadmissible in the Metaphysics. Against that background the the- 
ology in Aristotle had to be regarded as a particular or special or regional 
science, ranged alongside other sciences under the superior science of be- 
ing, that is, under ontology. But, as emerges from Berti’s reflexions, the Ar- 
istotelian epistemology excludes any possibility of a science of that theo- 
logical type. During the fifties and sixties a number of the writers on the 
controversy were careful to distinguish the ontology they attributed to Ar- 
istotle from the type ascribed to him by Natorp and Jaeger. But the corre- 
sponding notion of a theology that fitted into the Wolffian framework as a 
particular science continued to hold its place in the discussions. With Berti 
its impossibility in the Aristotelian framework stands out. 

Nevertheless Natorp’s sharp contrast of an ontology that excluded a 
theology continued in the sixties, in spite of the efforts made to show that 
the universal science of being was not a Wolffian general metaphysics for 
Aristotle, and of Paul Moraux’s observation (supra, n. 136) that there is 
difficulty in finding in him a science of immaterial beings in an exclusive 
sense. In 1966 Ingemar Diiring wrote: 


What purpose can be served by an attempt to argue away this clear 
contradiction? Is it not better to admit that here Aristotle attempts to fuse to- 
gether two conceptions of the object of the primary philosophy?!5? 


In 1969 Klaus Oehler interpreted Aristotle as meaning that the sum to- 
tal of all being was found in its primary instance, reaffirming the stand 
that the “ontology of substance” had to be understood in the tradition of 
the “Academic derivation system.” The term “primary substance” 


designates too in singular fashion God, the first mover, and indeed as the content 
of transcendence — and in a fundamentally embracing sense the content of all 
being whatsoever. As non-substantive being is related to substance, and sub- 
stances that are not primary substance are related to primary substance, so is pri- 
mary substance, as a whole, to its primary part, the primary substance in the 
proper and original meaning as first mover.!38 


‘87 “Wozu dient ein Versuch, diesen klaren Widerspruch wegzudisputieren? Ist es nicht besser ein- 
zuratimen, dass Aristoteles hier zwei Auffassungen vom Gegenstand der Ersten Philosophie zu ver- 
schmelzen versucht?” I, Diiring, Anistoteles, p. 599. Diiring surveys the controversy, pp. 594-596. On his 
revival of Jaeger’s outlook, see Merlan, The Monist, LI (1968), 193-194, 

38 “Er bezeichnet daneben in singularischer Weise Gott, den Ersten Beweger, und zwar als den In- 
begriff der Transzendenz — und im begriindend umfassenden Sinne als den Inbegriff alles Seienden 
iiberhaupt. Wie sich das nicht Substanz Seiende zur Substanz verhalt und die nicht Erste Substanz 
seienden Substanzen zur Ersten Substanz verhalten, so verhalt sich die Erste Substanz im Ganzen zu 
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The Platonic background of Aristotle’s “ontological schema,” Oehler 
(p. 172) notes with special reference to its latest presentation in Hans Joa- 
chim Kramer, has long been known. 

Also in 1969 there was published an exceptionally searching study of 
the problem by the Finnish scholar Lauri Routila, uniting comprehensive 
coverage with close study in detail. It finds that Aristotle throughout the 
whole of his philosophical career based the universal science of being upon 
the science of form. But from a cosmologically orientated science it was de- 
veloped into an ontological science, by means of the explanation of being 
through reference to a primary instance: 


... the science treating universally of all being leads back to the science of 
form. In the course of his philosophical activity Aristotle has indeed continually 
conceived the primary philosophy in this sense. But with the shifting of his inter- 
est he has gone through a “development” from the cosmological (meta-physical) to 
an ontological (meta-dialectical) science. . . .the earlier, cosmologically orientated 
science of all being (of all the realms of being) is taken up into the “later” 
projection. Accordingly there comes to the surface in the later understanding of 
the primary philosophy, in its substructure, something novel that does not under- 
mine the superstructure: the mpdg é Aéyetae td dv. 9 


ihrem Ersten Teil, der Ersten Substanz im cingentlich und urspriinglichen Sinne des Ersten 
Bewegers.” K. Ochler, “Die Systematische Integration der Aristotelischen Metaphystk,” p. 173. Cf. 
“Mit dieser Betrachtungsweise steht Aristoteles ganz in der Tradition des akademischen 
Derivationssystems.” Ibid. “ . . . die akademische Elementen-Metaphysik im Grunde aufgegeben ist. 
Was fortwirkt, sind nur Bruckstiicke, vor allem in der Form einer nur tibertragenen Anwendung der 
akademischen Stoicheion-Methode in der Ontologie der Substanz.” Jbid., p. 172. 

199“, fiihrt sich die allgemein von allem Seienden handelnde Wissenschaft auf die Wissenschaft 
vom Eidos zuriick. Im Verlaufe seiner philosophischen ‘Tatigkeit hat Aristoteles die Erste Philosophie 
zwar stets in diesem Sinne konzipiert. Er hat aber je nach der Verlagerung seines Interesses eine 
‘Entwicklung’ von der kosmologischen (meta-physischen) zu einer ontologischen (meta-dialektischen) Wis- 
senschaft durchlaufen. . . die ‘frithere,’ kosmologisch orientierte Wissenschaft von allem Seienden (von 
allem Bereichen des Seienden) wird in den ‘spdteren’ Entwurf mit aufgenommen. Somit taucht in der 
spateren Fassung der Ersten Philosophie, in ihrem Unterbau, ein Novum auf, das den Uberbau nicht un- 
tergrabt: das modc éy Aéyerar té dy, L.Routila,Die Aristotelische Idee der Ersten Philosophie, pp. 142- 
143. One may compare Routila’s cosmological substructure of the primary philosophy with Theiler’s 
(supra, n, 139) “physicalische Unterbau der Theologie” (Theiler, p. 98). The allegation (Routila, p. 
120) that Merlan and | claim that the study of being qua being is not a universal science (“.. . 
behaupten, die Erste Philosophie des Buches I sei nicht eine allgemeine Wissenschaft vom Seienden’’) 
seems based on the same misunderstanding already noted (supra, n. 156) in regard to Berti. It assumes 
that the Aristotelian theology has to start off as a restricted science, quite in the way theology fits into 
the Wolffian framework. A more detailed discussion of Routila’s interesting work may be found in my 
paper “The Doctrine of Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics — Revisited,” presented at Interna- 
tional Philosophy Conference, New York, March 31, 1976, and to be published in a volume issuing 
from that Conference. I express my thanks to the secretary, Professor Parviz Morewedge, for permis- 
sion to use here some of the materials from the paper. The volume’s projected title is “Ancient and 
Medieval Philosophies of Existence,” ed. Parviz Morewedge. 
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This means that the theological superstructure remained always the 
same in the primary philosophy. But the ontological substructure changed 
from that of categories /ogically independent of one another (p. 138) to 
something new, namely that based upon the explanation of being through 
reference to a primary instance (pp. 124; 143). The ontology thereby en- 
gendered is identical with the theological science (p. 142). It is an onto- 
theology. In it the two different ways of presenting the science, namely as 
ontological and as theological, are in no way contradictory. Rather, a 
really significant status is assured for the notion of ontology in the primary 
philosophy. In this way Routila’s interpretation is meant as a counter- 
thesis (Gegenthese — pp. 10; 103) to the understanding of being qua being 
in a way that excludes all ontology from the Metaphysics. 

Routila, however, agrees that the Wolffian “metaphysica generalis” 
ceases to function when Aristotle is approached (p. 120). Instead, he sees 
in him two preliminary conceptions of the study of being in general. One 
is the science of the first principles as discussed in Book A of the 
Metaphysics. The other, found in the Organon without clear outlines, is dia- 
lectic (p. 97). In the strict Aristotelian sense dialectic is not a science, be- 
cause it does not deal with a single genus and because it does not proceed 
from satisfactorily established principles (p. 98). Yet it is open to metamor- 
phosis (Umbildung — pp. 100-101; cf. p. 143) into a general science that 
bears upon a single genus. The transformation takes place through appli- 
cation of the new notion of being through reference to a primary instance, 
the qua approach. In this approach “all things,” which formed the object 
of the two preceding pursuits, were now regarded under just one aspect, 
namely “being,” to the exclusion of all other viewpoints (pp. 116-120). 
Dealing in this way with a genus (ousta — pp. 125-126) and proceeding 
from first principles (pp. 129-136; cf. p. 140) the primary philosophy as an 
onto-theology is truly a universal science of being (pp. 125-126). 

Routila’s carefully thought out development theory on Aristotle’s 
changing interests, in making the final stage meta-dialectical, offers an at- 
tractive explanation for Aristotle’s lack of concern with existential ques- 
tions about being. But by the same token it seems to make being qua being 
an abstract object, quite open to the objections against the Wolffian 
metaphysica generalis. True, in an excellent analysis of the formula being qua 
being in conjunction with the Aristotelian notions of per se and of the ad- 
verbial bearing of the term katholou (pp. 104-120), Routila shows convinc- 
ingly that the first element (“being”) in the formula means “whatever has 
being” (ein jedes dy — p. 109), and that the second element, namely “qua 
being” or “qua beings,” focuses on the meaning under which the consider- 
ation of the being or the beings takes place. Nevertheless, after this pains- 
taking and exacting analysis, he concludes that being qua being in its Aris- 
totelian sense cannot be regarded as identical with ousia. The reason given 
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(pp. 120-121) is that being gua being would then be understood as a thing 
(cf. ein Ding — p. 110) instead of as a formal structure, even though in the 
reference framework of the various meanings of being Aristotle can use it 
as a substitute for ousta, Routila, however, objects to translations of I” 1 in 
which this direction of thought is insinuated through having merely pre- 
supposed (schlicht vorausgesetzt — p. 109)that being qua being is a thing 
to which something else, even though essentially, can belong. 

The contrast between the analogical stage for Routila and for Patzig 
may be noted. For Patzig (supra, n. 144) the “analogical ontology” is the 
last stage in Aristotle’s development. For Routila (p. 143; cf. pp. 83-84; 
139), on the contrary, the analogy phase belongs to the earlier dialectic, 
anteceding the science of being. 

Reviewing briefly the discussions of the sixties, one immediately recog- 
nizes as dominant the fashion of seeking a unitary explanation that would 
safeguard the roles of both ontology and theology in the Aristotelian pri- 
mary philosophy. Under this fashion, however, there were different trends. 
One was to show, in varying ways of course, that in Aristotle each of these 
aspects involved the other (Patzig, Reale, Dhondt, the earlier Berti, Routi- 
la), or at least that the ontology opened out into a theology, again in dif- 
ferent ways (Décarie, Elders in the later presentation of his views, and 
Kalinowski from the viewpoint of virtualities for the development of Aqui- 
nas). Another way was by historical explanation against an Academic 
background (H. J. Kramer, Oehler, and Elders insofar as his tendency is 
unitary). On the other hand, there was a recessive trend of opposition be- 
tween the ontological and the theological sides, from the extreme dicho- 
tomy of Natorp (Diiring) to milder contrasts that allow the theology to 
presuppose the ontology (Lugarini) or the theology to be developed within 
the ontology (Elders). The most notable contribution in the decade, how- 
ever, was a new extreme in which the ontology and the theology are nei- 
ther identical nor even paratlel, and in which neither is a science (Auben- 
que). The stand that entirely eliminates the ontology received support 
from Klaus Kremer’s application of the study of the Greek commentators 
to the problem, allowing no opposition whatsoever between the Aristote- 
lian theology and the Aristotelian universal science of being. During the 
course of the discussions throughout the decade the grounds for the quite 
general rejection of this interpretation became articulated. They were the 
alleged necessity to keep the principles of being gua being an object differ- 
ent from being qua being, the reluctance to identify being qua being with 
the primary instance of being, and the mentality that the primary philoso- 
phy had to be made safe for an ontology, even though an ontology very dif- 
ferent from the Wolffian. 

The following decade, the seventies, opened with a continuation of what 
had been the predominant trend in the immediately preceding years. A 
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unitary conception of the primary philosophy was upheld, but in a way 
that allowed its ontological aspect to be wider in range than its theological 
scope. In the first year of the decade (1970) Eckard Konig presented the 
question in terms of the contrast in the text of the Metaphysics between uni- 
versal ontology on the one hand and theology on the other: “Over and 
against the primary philosophy as universal ontology, therefore, there 
stands a theology.”!®° He regards this as implying a difference between a 
universal object and a particular object. But he sees no real difficulty in 
having the same science treat of both these objects, on account of the uni- 
versal range of the first principles, among which is the divine: 


The primary philosophy as investigation of the principles is the most universal 
science, since it concerns itself with being, and “being,” as Aristotle states on oc- 
casion, belongs to everything. . . .But at the same time it concerns itself preemi- 
nently with a particular being, namely the divine, that as highest ousta and cause 
of all other objects first of all makes them knowable in their greater or lesser de- 
gree of being.'®! 


In this way the most universal science of being is understood to be at the 
same time the science of divine being, but in a gradated way. The science 
is universal because it deals with the first principles and causes of all be- 
ings, and then, secondly, because God himself is one of the causes. This 
view quite evidently does not regard divine being as a universal object for 
the theology, but rather as a particular object that has a lesser range than 
the object of ontology. But the ontology, because it deals with the first 
principles, is able to treat of the divine, which is one of their number. 

In the same unitary direction in 1971 Heinz Happ, after discussing the 
many views in the controversy at considerable length, and insisting that in 
this Aristotelian context “ontology” has nothing to do with the Wolffian 


160 “Der ersten Philosophie als universaler Ontologie von Gamma steht also in Epsilon eine Theolo- 
gik gegeniiber.” E. Kénig, AGP, LIT (1970), 225. On the background of the universal science of the 
first principles as theology in early Greek philosophy, see p. 240. For the theology as 
“Finzelwissenschaft,” see p. 234. 

161 “Die erste Philosophie als Prinzipienforschung ist die allgemeinste Wissenschaft, da sie sich mit 
dem Seienden befasst und ‘dv,’ wie Aristoteles gelegentlich sagt, allem zukommt... .Zugleich aber be- 
fasst sie sich vorrangig mit einem besonderem Seienden, naimlich dem Géttlichen, das als 
héchste odo/a und Ursache aller tibrigen Gegenstande jene in ihrem ‘mehr oder weniger Sein tiber- 
haupt erst erkennbar macht.” /bid., p. 239. Cf: “Die allgemeinste Wissenschaft ist also zugleich die 
Wissenschaft vom Gottlichen, und sie ist das, weil sie erstens Wissenschaft von den ersten Urspriingen 
und Ursachen alles Seienden ist und weil zweitens Gott selbst eine der Ursachen ist.” /bid., pp. 231- 
232. Yet Konig states that the question whether being qua being is limited to oustat or extends also to 
the other categories appears an idle one, since the other categories are always taken back to oustat and 
every science is concerned with the properties of its object (p. 232, n. 2). A similar reason, one would 
expect, should show in the present context that in its turn the study of the absolutely primary instance 
of being, namely divine being, would have as its province the study of the properties of being qua be- 
ing, making the whole universal science of being a theology. 
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conception of the science, accepts the overall theological notion of the pri- 
mary philosophy but requires the presence of an ontology for full justice to 
the texts. With the divine as primary instance of being 


it becomes clear that in the being qua being “universal ontology,” science of sub- 
stance (ousiology) and theological science coalesce in one. 

The coalescing of ontology, ousiology, theological science and doctrine of causes 
in being qua being should not, though, be so understood that it allows one (or two) 
of the components to recede drastically behind the other or others, or indeed com- 
pletely vanish. So for instance Merlan reduces the being qua being completely to 
his “theological” component and Owens with the being qua being dissolves the 
ontology entirely in ousiology, the ousiology almost wholly into the theological. 
These and similar interpretations proceed, as we saw, from a correct starting 
point, but then through their onesidedness they fail to do justice to the complexity 
of what is found in the text.'® 


Happ considers his position to hold a middle place between the opposite 
tenets of an empty concept and the fullness of divine being, as the object of 
the primary philosophy: “The appropriate interpretation lies as it were in 
the middle: a ‘filled out’ concept of being whose measure and ‘content’ is 
the divine being.””!® If so, one may ask if it is not looking upon the Aris- 
totelian theology, as noted above (supra, n. 156) in regard to Berti, as a sci- 
ence restricted in range in the Wolffian fashion, even though the Wolffian 
conception of ontology was sedulously avoided. 


162 « | wird es deutlich, dass im dy % 6v, ‘allgemeine Ontologie,’ Wissenschaft von der Substanz 
(Usiologie) und Theologik in eins tibergehen. 

Das Ineinander von Ontologie, Usiologie, Theologik und Ursachenlehre im Ov q 6y darf nun aber 
nicht so verstanden werden, dass man eine (oder zwei) der Komponenten stark hinter den (der) an- 
deren zuriicktreten oder gar villig verschwinden lasst. So reduziert z. B. Merlan das Sv ¥ dp vollig 
auf seine ‘theologische’ Komponente und Owens lést beim dy # évdie Ontologie ganz in Usiologie, 
die Usiologie nahezu in Theologik auf. Diese und ahnliche Interpretationen gehen, wie wir sahen, von 
einem richtigen Ausgangspunkt aus, werden aber dann durch ihre Einseitigkeit der Komplexitat des 
Textbefundes nicht mehr gerecht.” H. Happ, Hyle, p. 394. See pp. 310-460 for survey of controversy. 
Happ explains “universal ontology” as meaning “diejenigen Ziige an F'EK, die sich nicht ‘theologisch’ 
verstehen lassen, und hat mit einer modernen ‘Ontologie’ a la Christian Wolff usw. zunachst nichts zu 
tun,” Jbid., p. 311, n. 2. But just now it becomes the core of the problem to decide whether the univer- 
sal features of the doctrine first introduced in F are not theological from the start, and not at all onto- 
logical. In a word, is the Aristotelian theology the type that fits into the Wolffian framework? 

'6 “Die zutreffende Deutung liegt gleichsam in der Mitte: ein ‘erfiillter’ Seinsbegriff, dessen 
Massstab und ‘Inbegriff die géttliche Substanz ist.” Happ, Myle, p. 399. Happ’s fear is that a theology 
without an ontology will bear exclusively (ausschliesslich — p. 395) on the separate immobile sub- 
stances, and that in it the Aristotelian doctrine of being would not be completely worked out (nicht... 
ganz erschépft — p. 397). In this respect Happ (ibid.) considers that even Heidegger-inclined interpreters 
have judged the situation more correctly than those who exclude an ontology. Again the notion that 
the Aristotelian theology is in itself a universal science of being just does not seem to get across. Yet 
Happ prefers the identifizierend meaning of kat at K 7,1064a29, against Kramer's speztalisierend (supra, n. 
154) interpretation, though maintaining that this does not affect the presence of a strong ontological 
component as distinct from the theological (p. 410, n. 491). 
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The next year (1972), however, a drastic return to the ontology, and the 
ontology only, made its appearance. For Karl Barthlein the problem is al- 
ready settled on philosophical grounds before the Aristotelian text itself is 
approached: 


About the systematic necessity to distinguish being as being from the divine 
and the doctrine of being from the doctrine of the divine there should be no 
doubt. But it is questionable whether for Aristotle himself such a distinction has 
been successful.'6* 


With Barthlein being gua being can be established only as the correlate 
of a basic way of knowing, in apriori fashion. Minimal in content, it can- 
not be identified with the divine. It is accordingly the object only of an on- 
tology, not of a theology. Elaborate textual critique of E 1 and K 7 rejects 
the passages describing the science of being qua being as a theology (pp. 
114-147). Substantially this view returns to Natorp’s original refusal to ac- 
cept as genuine the passages that definitely make the primary philosophy 
a theology. It sees in it only an ontology that bears on the emptiest notion 
of being. 

From another angle the following year (1973) Eugene E. Ryan, regard- 
ing matter as a necessary accompaniment of form, and referring to inter- 
pretations that attribute pure form to him such as in the present contro- 
versy, stated: 


If as I have argued in this paper we cannot foist the paradoxical doctrine of 
pure form on Aristotle, then these well-known interpretations are misleading in 
important ways, mainly because they locate the problems in Aristotelian inter- 
pretation in the wrong places and overlook the original insights he contributed to 
epistemology and ontology.'© 


Again the complete rejection of a theology as in Natorp is revived, but this 
time on exclusively philosophical presuppositions. 

Two years later (1975) an all-out effort was made by Walter Lesz] to es- 
tablish an autonomous ontology in Aristotle. It did not, however, exclude 
theology from Aristotle. It merely made it irrelevant to the problem of the 
object of metaphysics. The approach was from the viewpoint of current 
linguistic and logical analysis: 


16 “(ber die systematische Notwendigkeit, das Seiende als Seiendes vom Gottlichen und die Lehre 
vom Seienden von der Lehre vom Géottlichen zu unterscheiden, sollten keine Zweifel bestehen. Frag- 
lich ist jedoch, ob auch Aristoteles schon eine solche Unterscheidung gelungen ist... .” K. Barthlein, 
Die Transzendentalienlehre in der Alten Ontologie, p. 113. Barthlein reviews the state of the controversy, pp. 
111-153. Cf: “Das Seiende, bloss als Seiendes genommen, also als logisches Minimum gesetzt, bar 
noch jeglicher inhaltlicher Bestimmtheit, kann dann auch nur in Minimalbezichungen stehen.” /bid., 
p. 10. “Und da das Seiende als Seiendes, in seiner schlechthinnigen Allgemeinheit, nur als Korrelat 
eines urspriinglichen Wissens angesetzt werden kann. .. .” [bid., p. 203. 

16 EF, E, Ryan, Phronesis, XVIII (1973), 223. Cf: “... it would be as absurd to say ‘x is a form but 
has no matter’ as it would be to say ‘Jones is a husband but has no wife.’ ” Jbid., p. 209. This neglects 
Aristotle’s notions of separate form and of the entitative priority of form to matter. 
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Aristotle, as I shall try to show, offers a conception of ontology which attributes 
to it the character not of a knowledge of truths that are inaccessible to non-philos- 
ophers, but of a clarification of certain conceptual structures of our intellectual 
apparatus (esp. of language) which are in principle accessible to everybody pre- 
cisely because everybody makes use of them.'® 


Aristotle himself, Leszl concludes, “did not realize fully what he was 
getting at even in formulating his account of a science of being qua being” 
(p. 479). For Leszl the issue is “whether there is an autonomous ontology 
or one that is subordinated to theology” (p. 22; cf. pp. 176-190). In this 
approach the universal science of being has to be regarded as in some way 
different from the theological science. Leszl excises the passages in Book K- 
that run counter to his thesis (pp. 550-552) and waters down the meaning 
of the text at the end of E 1 in order to free the universal science of being 
from a theological cast (pp. 527-540). 

Further, the following year (1976) a study of the key phrase “being qua 
being” as expressing the object of the Aristotelian primary philosophy 
made the “qua being” qualify “the epistemic verbs on which the whole ex- 
pression depends,”'®” in contrast to an existential interpretation of the ob- 
ject of the science. This target extends to “divine being” and “‘ousia” as 
meanings for the phrase (p. 20). Again the approach is expressly from 
“concepts taken from linguistic analysis” (p. 19), and the science is called 
“the Aristotelian ontology” (p. 23). 

Accordingly the dominant trend towards unitary interpretation, with 
the ontological aspect wider than the theological, continued into the sev- 
enties, But strong reaction towards thoroughly ontological views that ei- 
ther eliminated theology or made it irrelevant through total independence 


16 W. Leszl, Aristotle’s Conception of Ontology, p. 2. Cf.: “Our first point is that ontology, as conceived 
by Aristotle, turns out to be a sort of logic, taking this word in a rather wide sense.” [bid., p. 540. In an 
earlier (1970) book, Leszl after a long study of focal meaning rejects “‘a recourse to focal meaning, in 
Metaph. I, to establish the universality of the science of substance with which metaphysics should be 
identified.” Leszl, Logic and Metaphysics in Aristotle, p. 532. 

167 Alfonso Gémez-Lobo, Rivista Latinoamericana de Filosofia, IY (1976), 26. Cf; “La alternativa que 
propongo es la vieja solucién de referir la locucién adverbial al verbo del cual el primer participio 
depende.” Ibid., p. 21, The phrase accordingly is “neither a referential expression nor a predicate.” 
Ibid., p. 26. For other analyses of the phrase, see supra nn. 135, 152, 162, and p. xix, n. 17; also Routi- 
la, pp. 103-121. Even accepting Gomez-Lobo’s analysis as correct, a different epistemology could still 
make the second “being” in the phrase bear upon the first term, as the ground that specifies the epi- 
stemic act considering the first term in this way. Because a being already is a being, it is able to be 
known in exactly that way. What does not seem permissible in Aristotle, though, is to allow being qua 
being a first sense in which it means immobile being, and a second and wider sense in which it 
“contains” both mobile and immobile being, e.g.: “Si d& pertanto un secondo significato 
dell’ dv 7} Ov, per il quale l’essere in quanto essere si riferisce sia all’essere immutabile, sia all’essere 
diveniente, . . . per il secondo significato l'intero del positivo ‘contiene’ l’immutabile. . . .” Emanuele 
Severino, Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica, LVI (1964), 174. If “contains” is to be used, it should be ap- 
plied rather to the primary instance, which extends by way of reference to all the others, containing 
them within its range. 
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of it gained prominence. No tendency towards agreement seems in sight, 
basically because of the different philosophical presuppositions with which 
each commentator approaches the Aristotelian text. But since Natorp a 
hexagonal ambit seems to contain quite well the many positions that have 
arisen in the wake of his outlining of the problem, though of course with 
considerable nuancing and some mixing. 

The first and quite recessive strain is the denial of a theology in the 
problem, sometimes with excision of troublesome texts. The second is the 
acceptance of Aristotelian metaphysics as philosophically self- 
contradictory. The third is to acknowledge both sides, but separately and 
without simultaneous contradiction at different chronological stages. The 
fourth admits the simultaneous presence of the contradictory sides, ex- 
plained by the double problematic historically faced by Aristotle. The fifth 
and dominant strain endeavors in various ways to show that the theology 
and the ontology are compatible aspects within a unitary science. The on- 
tology is eliminated entirely by the sixth, which meets quite general and 
sharp opposition in the charges that the theology has to be a particular 
science, that being qua being cannot mean a definite being or beings, that 
the principles of being gua being cannot be located in its primary instance, 
and that the whole view Neoplatonizes Aristotle.'® 

There are, however, notable gains as the controversy runs its course. 
The theological interpretation is now recognized to have been unani- 
mously that of the Greek commentators. The continuation of the focal ref- 
erence from the ousia of perceptible things to separate ousia is quite gener- 
ally seen, though with dissidents. The necessity of making the ontology 
quite different from the Wolffian type, if ontology is to be found in Aristot- 
le, has also become sufficiently acknowledged. 

What is still not realized, though, is that also the theology has to be cor- 
respondingly different from the Wolffian type. It has to be from the first a 
universal science, having its starting points in any random instance of sen- 
sible being.'® To the objection that if it means a universal science of being 
the use of the word “ontology” to designate it rests merely on a practical 
decision,'”° full agreement may be accorded, and for two reasons. The first 


‘68 The charge of Neoplatonizing is generally kept vague, without close textual documentation. In 
genuine Neoplatonism, the intellect finds its intelligible objects within itself, while in Aristotle these are 
found in the phantasms of sensible things. This sensitiveness to the difference in starting point frees the 
theological interpretation of the Metaphysics from any essential Neoplatonism. 

‘89 “Theology” as a designation for the universal science of being is not something new. “Divine 
science” or “philosophical theology” were accepted mediaeval terms for the science of being qua being 
in the sense of common being, e.g., Aquinas, Jn Boeth. de Trin., V, 4, Resp.; ed. Decker, pp. 192.20-195.- 
24, 

"© “Ob man das Wort ‘Ontologie’ verwenden will oder nicht, muss nach rein praktischen Ge- 
sichtspunkten entschieden werden. . . .” Happ, Hyle, p. 396. About the meaning the term was coined to 
express, see José Ferrater Mora, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, XXIV (1963), 36-47. See also 
W. Kamiah, “Aristoteles’ Wissenschaft vom Seienden als Seienden und die Gegenwartige Ontologie,” 
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is that this complete identification of the ontology in question with what 
Aristotle calls “theological” science, would not be acceptable to the others 
in the controversy, and would cause misunderstandings in the course of 
the arguments. The second is that “ontology” in its historical use implies 
that the nature of being is not in itself a being. “Man” abstracted from 
Socrates and Plato leaves the individuating differentiae actually outside it- 
self, and “animal” leaves outside its actual embrace the differentiae of 
man and horse, and so on. But being leaves nothing actually outside its 
range. It characterizes all its differentiae. These have to be, if they are to 
differentiate.'”' In a word, it leaves no subject outside itself. Of itself the 
nature of being, accordingly, has to be a being. In the Aristotelian refer- 
ence framework this means that the nature of being is its own primary in- 
stance, the divine. “Theology” expresses that kind of object. “Ontology,” 
on the other hand, implies in its historical use a nature for being that par- 
allels the nature of cosmos or soul or animal or plant in constituting the 
object of a science. 


* 
* 


The results of the long centuries of interpretation regarding the Aris- 
totelian ‘Being qua Being’ may now be briefly summed up. 

In the Greek tradition, ‘Being qua Being’ seems to be ultimately iden- 
tified with the Being of the separate Entities. Among the Arabs there ap- 
pears with Avicenna its interpretation as Ens commune. In this sense the 
Aristotelian phrase was understood in the mediaeval universities. It was 
not considered as an ‘empty’ concept, yet it was sharply distinguished from 
the most perfect Being. These two general interpretations, though under- 
stood in various ways, have been revived in the present era. Some moderns 
have professed to see an incurable contradiction between the two concep- 
tions. Others think they follow with perfect consistency from Aristotle’s 
fundamental doctrines of ousia and of the universal. Apparently, then, a 
thorough investigation, unprejudiced by any positions adopted in ad- 
vance, is alone adequate for the inquiry. Only after such a study will one 
be in a position to declare what notion of Being actually lay in the texts 
before the mediaeval thinkers during the all-important formative period of 
Western metaphysics. 

As recent writers have advocated such different approaches to the prob- 
lem, and since the approach has considerable influence on the solution, 
the proper method of entering upon the investigation should first be deter- 
mined. 

This in itself is no easy task. Yet the manner in which the centuries have 


AGP, XLIX (1967), 269-297. On the connection with “transcendental philosophy,” see K. Barthlein, 
“Von der “Transzendentalphilosophie der Alten’ zu der Kants,” AGP, LVIHI (1976), 353-392. 

"\ Metaph., B 3,998b22-27. This has been aptly described as “the intension of extension.” Martha 
Husain, The New Scholasticism, L (1976), 293. 
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unfolded the problem should furnish at least some guidance. What light 
does the historical sketch that has just been concluded throw upon the 
situation? Does it indicate the correct way in which the Aristotelian treat- 
ment of Being should be approached? 

The problem, as the historical survey should make evident, will center 
upon the Aristotelian universal in relation to Being, and still more ulti- 
mately upon the relation of form to individual thing. The controversy in 
the wake of Natorp and Jaeger emphasizes the first consideration. Is the 
universal synonymous with the real for the Stagirite? Or are the two op- 
posed to each other? Does a thing increase in reality as it becomes more 
universal? Or, on the contrary, does universality involve abstraction, and 
so make the most universal the most abstract and therefore the least real? 
In a word, is there any abstraction in the Primary Philosophy? Back of 
these queries, as appears from the reflections of writers like Zeller and 
Hamelin, is the still more fundamental relation of form and individual. Is 
the Aristotelian form individual of its very nature, or does it require a fur- 
ther principle as matter to individuate it? The form can be seen quite 
readily as the principle of universality. Is it also the principle of 
individuality? If it is both, then the universal and the individual should 
coincide not only in the supersensible, but in all Beings. The greater the 
universality, the higher would be the degree of reality and Being. But the 
difficulties in conceiving the form as the principle of individuation in sen- 
sible things seem evident. If matter, accordingly, must be the individuat- 
ing principle, then the universal will be abstract. The greater the univer- 
sality, the less will be the reality and the degree of Being. The problem 
therefore hinges ultimately upon the character of the Aristotelian form, 
and its relations to the universal and the singular. But all these operative 
notions — universal, singular, individual, matter, form — have been un- 
derstood in various senses throughout the long history of Aristotelian 
influence. Their rendition in other languages and in different philosophi- 
cal background has often obscured their sense. Yet to grasp precisely what 
they meant for the Stagirite is essential for the study of Being. Through 
these notions must the problem be approached. But how is one to arrive at 
their original signification in the Lyceum? 

The only means at hand today are Aristotle’s own writings and the 
available historical and philological knowledge of the setting in which 
these were composed. The correct approach, accordingly, will necessitate 
an investigation of the nature of the Stagirite’s writings and their immedi- 
ate background, his use of terms and concepts, and the exact rendition of 
his thought in the English language. Such preliminary considerations of 
technique may seem laborious. But they are indispensable if the problem 
of Aristotelian Being is to be adequately studied in the setting which his- 
tory has imposed upon it, namely, in terms of the universal and the real, 
and ultimately in function of the form and the individual. 


CHAPTER —Two 


THE NATURE AND COMPOSITION OF THE METAPHYSICS 


a) The Nature of the Metaphysical Treatises 


le problem of the Aristotelian Being gua Being has its habitat prin- 

cipally—one might say almost exclusively—in a single collection of 
treatises. The collection has been handed down through the centuries 
under the title of the Metaphysics. In it are found the treatises which 
aim to develop a science of Being as Being,! and later seem to locate this 
science in the study of the separate Entities.? 

The Metaphysics, however, is an extremely difficult terrain for the 
investigation of any specific problem. Twenty-three centuries have 
elapsed since the treatises were written. Over that long period drastic 
changes have taken place in human ways of thinking and writing. 
Accordingly, the Aristotelian presentation of metaphysical problems 
cannot but appear strange and at times exasperating or even incom- 
prehensible to the present-day reader. The utmost care, one may say 
without any exaggeration, is necessary in approaching and exploring the 
contents of the treatises. 

The earliest English translator of the Metaphysics warned his public 
that among the Aristotelian writings “it is equally distinguished from 
the rest by the profound obscurity in which the meaning of the greater 
part it is involved.”* This was at the beginning of, the nineteenth 
century. The period was witnessing the first and rather haphazard 
attempts at applying new critical methods to the Aristotelian writings. 
Shortly after, C. A. Brandis, in the first thorough-going critical study of 
the Metaphysics, placed the obscurity “not so much in the language as in 
the sense of the different concepts, their interconnections, and the 
structure of the whole.” 4 

Since the time of Brandis, intense research has been devoted to the 
removal of these obscurities. Truly valuable work has been accomplish- 
ed by a succession of able scholars in establishing the text, in clarifying 


11 1,1003a21-32. K 3,1060b31. 

2 F 1,1026a29-32, K 7,1064b6-14. 

3 Thomas Taylor, The Metaphysics of Aristotle, p. ii. 

4 “Unter den Aristotelischen Werken ist die sogenannte Metaphysik zugleich eins der wich- 
tigsten und dunkelsten, dunkel nicht sowohl in der Sprache wie in einzelnen Begriffsbestimmungen, 
ihren Verkniipfungen und der Struktur des Ganzen.” C. A. Brandis, Abh. Berl. Akad. (1834), 63. 
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the nature of the Aristotelian concepts,® and in elucidating the structure 
of the treatises. Yet after a century of such close and critical study, 
the Metaphysics could still be characterized by Sir David Ross as “a 
desperately difficult work.” 7 

What is the reason for the intractable character of these treatises? 
Why are they found to be so resistant to even the best efforts of present- 
day critique? Has a century of intensive and systematic research started 
from ‘obscurities’ only to end in ‘desperate’ difficulties? 

Even if this last rather cryptic formulation represented the actual 
progress in Aristotelian criticism during the past century, it would still 
be registering a gain. At least the ‘obscurities’ would have been 
removed, and clearly defined difficulties presented for study and 
solution. But the century of effort involves in many aspects gains more 
penetrating and solid than the mere removal of obscurities minus the 
solution of difficulties. Progress of lasting worth has been made not 
only in the text, but also in explaining the nature, composition, and 
methodical sequence of the ‘Books’ in the Metaphysics. Notably less 
successful have been the extensive efforts at establishing the chronology 
of the treatises contained in these ‘Books’. But at least solid critical 
methods for treating the chronology seem being developed. Enough 
has been accomplished to make the investigator keenly aware of the 
chronological problems involved, and of the danger in hastily deciding 
or too readily accepting the date of any treatise or passage in the 
Metaphysics. 

All these considerations of technique have to be noted before approach- 
ing any actual problem in the treatises. True, the present knowledge 
is in many details far from satisfactory. Nevertheless, the progress made 
by recent critical study has meant a definite advance towards penetrating 
the genuine sense of Aristotelian thought. The help provided is today 
absolutely indispensable. 

This chapter intends merely to review the findings of modern research 
that are prerequisite to the present investigation. The purpose is to 
determine the proper technique in approaching the Aristotelian problem 
of Being in the light of the critical information available today. This 


5 The pioneer nineteenth century work in clarifying a number of the basic Aristotelian concepts 
was done in commentaries‘on works other than the Metaphysics (e.g., Trendelenburg’s comment- 
aries on the Categories and the De Anima, and that of Waitz on the Organon), and in the more 
general studies of F. Biese, Kiihn, Rassow, and other such scholars. Subsequent commentaries 
on the Metaphysics made copious use of this early research. 

6 Ch W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 1-13. 

7 W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, vi. 
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survey does not aim at uncovering any new philological or historical 
data. It looks rather to the use of the already acquired information in 
an endeavor to solve a specific problem in Aristotle’s thought. The 
nature of the whole inquiry is primarily philosophical. But the medium 
through which the Stagirite’s fundamental doctrine on Being is available 
to the present-day student is the text of the Metaphysics. Philological 
and historical knowledge is the indispensable instrument for the use of 
such a medium.’ Sometimes, though, as in many of the suggested 
chronological indications, the historical findings are based to a large 
extent on doctrinal reasons.® In such cases one must be able to distin- 
guish what is grounded on doctrinal theories from what has been 
established independently on philological and strictly historical data. 
These reasons are amply sufficient to justify a brief review of the present 
state of Aristotelian research in regard to the Metaphysics. 

In the first place, the text has been thoroughly investigated and criti- 
cally established by the work of scholars from Brandis to Jaeger and 
Ross. Many passages, it is true, still present serious difficulties. But, 
at least the critical apparatus, including the necessary comparisons with 
corresponding or related texts, has been worked out and is at hand. By 
its means can be estimated the relative value to be accorded today to 
each particular passage in determining Aristotle’s thought. In this 
way one great source of the ‘obscurity’ has to a considerable extent been 
overcome. The character of the textual difficulties has at Jeast been 
rendered clearly recognizable. 

Hand in hand with the work on the text has gone equally intensive 
critical study regarding the nature and the disposition of the treatises 
contained in the traditional Metaphysics. Serious research has been 
devoted to the ‘form’ in which the Primary Philosophy is found 
expressed. 


8 “11 importe en second lieu de ne négliger aucun des nombreux moyens philologiques et 
critiques que l’érudition a mis en branle depuis V'antiquité jusqu’A nos jours, mais encore faut-il 
bien comprendre leur utilisation. L’interprétation philologique doit, selon nous, se subordonner 
a l'interprétation historique, et celle-ci, A son tour, 4 interprétation philosophique qui tente de 
retrouver, au dela du discours écrit, l’intuition qui jadis anima.” M. de Corte, La Doctrine de 
U Intelligence chez Aristote, pp. 7-8. 

® “Ce sont précisément ces différences ou nuances dans la doctrine, qui permettent d’établir 
une chronologie, au moins relative, des écrits d’Aristote. ... Et l’on voit immédiatement combien 
cette détermination est malaisée a faire, d’autant que, en beaucoup de cas, c’est sur Pétat 
d’évolution de la doctrine qu’on devra se fonder pour fixer la chronologie relative des différentes 
parties de Pceuvre ¢crite; car, normalement, les deux problémes sont solidaires et se commandent 
Pun autre.” A. Mansion, Introduction a la Physique Aristotélicienne (1946), pp. 4-5. 
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This step is of great importance for understanding the Stagirite’s 
thought. An attitude of long standing had been that with Aristotle the 
doctrine alone mattered. He was concerned only with the ‘content.’ 
There was no ‘form’ to his writing at all.!° Critical knowledge now 
available has shown that there is a very definite ‘form’ to be considered in 
dealing with the Aristotelian treatises. The Stagirite is far from being 
an exception to the rule that content should never be separated from 
form in studying a Greek philosopher. 

In general, the failures and successes of past studies in Greek philo- 
sophy have emphasized the necessity of combining the form with the 
content. The principle has been underlined especially by Stenzel in 
reference to Plato, and by Jaeger in regard to Aristotle.! Examining 
the content in close union with the form saves the student from many 
a pitfall and false perspective. It guards against the fatal though ever- 
present tendency to interpret texts in the light of doctrinal backgrounds 
that were not and could never have been those of the philosopher him- 
self. Failure to observe this precaution has produced the Christian 
Plato, the Hegelian Plato, the narrowly Socratic Plato, or the Pythagore- 
an Plato. The constant viewpoint of treating Plato genuinely and 
consistently as Plato is made possible only by indefatigably studying the 
content in close relation with the form of expression.!2_ To the sensitive 
student proceeding in this manner, the introduction of any alien point of 
view will jar unpleasantly with the form of expression used by the 
philosopher, and so give rise to an awareness that something has gone 
wrong. 

A quite similar situation is found in the history of Aristotelian 
commentaries. There have been the various interpretations of the 
Greek and Arabian commentators, of the mediaeval Christians, and of 
the modern historians. Recent presentations of Aristotle, in fact, may 
be seen to vary extensively according to the immediate philosophical 
background of the different commentators. 


10 Cf. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 5 (trans. Robinson, p. 6). 

Al J. Stenzel, Studien zur Entwicklung der Platonischen Dialektik (1931), pp. 123-141; trans. Allan, 
pp. 1-22. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 4-5; 24, n. 1; trans. Robinson, pp. 6-7; 25, n. 1. 

12 F. M. Cornford’s commentaries are an example of this approach to Plato. 

'3 On this topic, cf. E. v. Ivanka, Scholastik, VII (1932), 28-29. The different Christian Aristotles 
are outlined by R. McKeon in Environmental Factors in Christian History, pp. 207ff. There is little 
need for lengthy citations of modern viewpoints. Michelet’s interpretation of the Metaphysics, 
for instance, is clearly Hegelian. Cf. Examen Critique de POuvrage d’Aristote intitulé Mélaphysique, 
p. 285. Cf. also note on Glaser, supra, Chapter One, n. 72, Werner’s view of the Aristotelian form 
as leading to a further order of ‘spirit’ has a nineteenth century background. Cf. texts infra, 
Chapter Five, n. 35; Chapter Nineteen, n. 48. The introduction of a Scholastic interpretation 
may be seen in E, Rolfes. Texts infra, Chapter Nineteen, n. 45, 
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Accordingly, there should be but one proper way to investigate a 
problem in the Aristotelian Metaphysics. The correct method is to 
study the problem according to the form in which it was discussed by 
Aristotle himself. This procedure, if adhered to constantly, can hardly 
fail to keep the examination in the historical perspective and_back- 
ground proper to the Stagirite. 

Trendelenburg repeatedly urged the necessity of using Aristotle as 
the source for the interpretation of Aristotle—Aristoteles ex Aristotele.\4 
But this principle, if followed through, requires more than merely a 
collation of texts from the various parts of the Corpus Aristotelicum. 
It demands the attitude of never separating content from form. It 
involves a clear understanding of the nature of the metaphysical treatises. 

The nature of these treatises is not at all evident at first sight. Widely 
differing questions may be asked, and have been asked, regarding their 
character. They certainly do not exhibit, in their actual form, the 
characteristics of a polished literary work. 

Does the Metaphysics, then, comprise the materials for a literary work 
that through some historical accident never reached the finished state? 
Was it intended to be a text-book in the modern sense? Or is it a series 
of separate lectures somewhat as the term ‘lecture’ is understood today? 
Were these ‘lectures’ meant to be later collected into a single edition and 
so made available to the Greek reading public? 

Or does the Metaphysics, on the contrary, contain merely a collection 
of lecture notes? Were these notes jotted down on tablets by Aristotle 
himself to serve as an aid in lecturing? Were they later transcribed on 
papyrus rolls and so handed down to posterity? Or were they notes 
taken down by the ‘hearers’ as he spoke? 

The most fruitful and authoritative study up to the present on these 
questions is Werner Jaeger’s earlier work on Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 
Jaeger points out that the character of the Metaphysics can be explained 
by none of the above-mentioned alternatives. The true nature of the 
treatises finds nothing of corresponding technique in modern times. 
They belong rather to a type of literary product peculiar to the ancient 
Greek culture in which they were evolved.!® 

Aristotle himself did not produce, and never aimed at producing, a 
literary ‘work’ which could later be called the Metaphysics. The title 


14 A, Trendelenburg, De Anima (1877), p. xx; ibid., Prooemium, p. 103; Kategorienlehre, p. 2. 
15 Cf. W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 8-13; 131-148, “Fir Brandis ist die Metaphysik hypomnematisch, 
fur Bonitz literarisch. Meines Erachtens ist beides nicht zutreffend, ...” Ibid., p. 8. Jaeger’s 
Studien is not available in English translation. For this reason its findings regarding the nature 
of the metaphysical treatises are somewhat extensively summarized in the following paragraphs. 
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Metaphysics is of somewhat later origin. It was not used in the earlier 
citations of Aristotle’s treatises.16 It has wrongly been thought to 
originate in the fact that the treatises on the Primary Philosophy were 
placed after the physical treatises— werd ta puowd—by Andronicus of 
Rhodes in the first century before Christ, or possibly in a somewhat 
earlier edition.'? But the title seems to have been coined to signify that 
the metaphysical considerations came in doctrinal sequence after the 
physical treatises and went beyond the physical order.'® In any case, the 
name cannot be held to date from Aristotle. 

Aside from the title, the cryptic style of the treatises shows sufficiently 
that they were never intended for the general public.’® Their lack of 
literary connection precludes the supposition that they were meant to 
form a single ‘work,’ in the literary sense of that term.” They cannot 
be considered as having been ever destined by the Stagirite to appear as 
different sections of a literary ‘work,’ even under such titles as ‘Primary 
Philosophy’ or ‘Theology.’ These latter are the terms by which Aristotle 
specifically designates the science developed in the treatises. 

The same reasons of style make it impossible to look upon the Books 
of the Metaphysics as a group of separate ‘lectures,’ adaptable for col- 
lection and publication as a unit. Sufficient evidence proves that the 
Books were not meant to have these connotations of the modern 
‘lecture.’ In particular, some of the Books?! do not show even the 
necessary literary connection and location required by such a series. 


18 fbid., p. 175. 

7 “...80 miissen wir von hier aus verlangen, dass schon vor Andronikos, also spitestens 
im 2. Jahrh. v.Chr. eine sammlung der Schriften der nodtn pedocopla unter dem Titel peta te 
gvorxd in 10 Bitchern existiert habe, sei es im Peripatos sei es in Alexandrien.” W. Jaeger, Studien, 
p. 180. 

18 “Up to now the reigning view hag been that the word ‘metaphysics’ owes its origin merely 
to the order accidentally given to his writings in some complete edition of the Hellenistic age... . 
In truth, however, this word, which was surely coined by some Peripatetic earlier than Androni- 
cus, gives a perfectly just picture of the fundamental aim of ‘first philosophy’ in its original 
sense.” W. Jaeger, Aristotle (trans. Robinson), pp. 378-379. Cf. Alexander of Aphrodisias, in 
Metaph., p. 171.5-7; W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I,xxxii, n. 2; P. Moraux, Les Listes Anciennes des 
Ouvrages d’Aristote, pp. 314-315; H. Reiner, Zeitschrift fiir Philosophische Forschung, VIII (1954), 
233-235, and IX (1955), 77-99; P. Merlan, JHS, LXXVII (1957), 87-92; A.-H. Chroust, The 
Review of Metaphysics, XIV (1961), 601-616; P. Aubenque, Le Probléme de I’ Etre chez Aristote, 
pp. 28-34, Reiner, in the first of the above articles, p. 235, suggests Eudemus of Rhodes as the 
one who coined the title. 

18 W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 136-137. 

20 Jbid., pp. 164-174, “* Die’ Metaphysik des Aristoteles hat es nie gegeben, wenn wir wohl 
auch niemals authéren werden, von ihr zu reden.” Ibid., p. 187. 


1g, A, Ky A. 
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In general, the style and technique of the Books have not the character 
of writings ever intended to be ‘published,’ in the sense of being directed 
to an undetermined public.” 

On the other hand, the Books of the Metaphysics, with the possible 
exception of the first part of Book A, cannot be characterized as lecture- 
notes in the modern sense. Nor are they notes in the sense of the 
ancient dxoprjpuara— jottings written down to aid the memory. The 
formal cross-references in the treatises, the variations in style as occasion 
demands, the minute care devoted to precision in language, all demand 
a negative answer to the suggestion.”8 

What unusual type of literary product, then, are the treatises which 
make up the Metaphysics? 

According to Jaeger’s research, they are a kind of literary product 
peculiar to ancient Greek culture. They have every appearance of 
being school logot. Examples of such logoi may be seen in Plato’s 
Phaedrus and Parmenides.4 The logoi were written down by the 
‘hearers.’ Perhaps, as in the Phaedrus,?5 they were to a certain extent 
memorized. After the reading, they might serve as the basis for lively 
discussion, as in the Parmenides. In these ways, the logoi seem to have 
been the groundwork of school activity.” 

Each ‘Book’ of the Metaphysics, with certain exceptions,?’ contains at 
least one such logos. The terms Methodos, Pragmateia, and the kindred 
Historia are also employed by Aristotle to designate a logos. Each logos 
—or Methodos, or Pragmateia—presents a more or less independent 
treatment of some particular topic in a science."® If the English word 
‘treatise’ is understood in the sense of ‘treatment,’ it may make the notion 
of a logos somewhat more clear. Each ‘treatise’ represents a distinct and 
relatively independent ‘treatment’ of a particular subject-matter in a 
way designed to serve as the basis for the contemporary school instruction. 


22 Cf. W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 136-137. 

23 Jbid., pp. 135-138. On A 1-5, cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph, L,xxviii. 

% Plato, Phdr., 228A ff; Prm., 127C ff. 

25 Phdr., 228B. 

28 Ww, Jaeger, Studien, pp. 138-148. Cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., Lxiv,n.1. 

27 The exceptions are: a, which is an introductory fragment; ZH, in which two ‘Books’ seem 
to represent but one ‘/ogos;’ and the last part of K(9-12; cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I,xxvi- 
xxvii), which is a series of excerpts from the Physics. Cl. W. Jaeger, Studien, p. 117; 170. 

28 W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 150-160; 145, n. 1. On this meaning of ‘methodos,’ cf. also note in 
C. Heyder, Kritische Darstellung und Vergleichung der Aristotelischen und Hegel’ schen Dialektik, pp. 216-217. 

29 “Das Resultat muss lauten, dass jedes der Metaphysikbitcher eine relativ in sich geschlossene 
oder gar absolut fiir sich stehende Kompositionseinheit und Untersuchungseinheit bildet. 
. . Selbst diejenigen Methodoi, welche mit anderen eine unfassendere Reihe von Untersuchungen 
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The ‘treatments’ would naturally tend to arrange themselves, over a 
long period of school activity, into groupings of varying extent. The 
interrelations of the subject-matter would require that this type of 
interrelation be exhibited in the metaphysical treatises.2° 

The text of such treatises would remain fluid in its composition. It 
would be subject to constant revision and addition as long as the philoso- 
pher continued his school career.°° 

As the metaphysical treatises finally left Aristotle's hands, the greater 
number appear to have been integrated, on pedagogical grounds, into 
one larger and comprehensive grouping. ‘The remaining ones, and some 
inserted fragments, were added during the three centuries following the 
Stagirite’s death. ‘The additions were made from genuinely Aristotelian 
documents dealing with subject-matter which seemed to belong to the 
scope of the metaphysical treatises.*1_ Superficial connecting links, how- 
ever, seem to have been sometimes inserted by the editors.3? 

Such is the general basis on which the ‘Books’ of the Metaphysics were 
eventually grouped together. They were edited and finally made 
available to the general reading public as a unit during the first century 
before the Christian era. But in their original guise they were destined 
simply for use by members of the school in the communal endeavor 
towards advancement in philosophical knowledge.*8 

Jaeger’s basic estimate of the treatises as school logot seems quite 
generally accepted today by writers who have considered the question.*4 


unter cinheitlichem oxomd¢ ausmachen sollten, zeigen eine starke ‘Tendenz zur Verselbstandigung 
in der Form, als Zitiereinheit und zu einer den Gegenstand vom cinscitigen Gesichtspunkt der 
Gesamtreihe loslésenden Betrachtungsweise.” W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 173-174. 

“Das Oftmals ganze Reihen von pé00do1 im Zusammenhang geplant und auch geschrieben 
wurden, ist durchaus nicht nur denkbar, sondern notwendig anzunchmen.” Jbid., p. 165. 

30 “Bei mehrfacher Lesung eines Kollegs wurden bald kleinere Partien, bald gréssere Stiicke 
umgewandelt und verdndert vorgetragen.” Jbid., p- 20. 

31 Ch W. Jaeger, of. cit, pp. 175-184. 

32 Cf. u 3,995a18-20; FE 4,1028a4-6. 

33 W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 144-147; 174-187, 

34 Tig., “Les traités qui nous restent d’Aristote se rattachent intimement A son enseignement. 
La thése, sous cette forme, n’a rien de bien neuf, mais Jaeger est arrivé 4 lui donner un scns plus 
précis et plus réel, qui en accroit notablement importance, méme si l’on néglige ou qu’on rejette 
Vexplication ultérieure qu’il a proposée des rapports concrets de l’enseignement oral du Stagirite 
avec les différents Adyot ou wé8odot (comprenant un, deux, parfois trois livres d’un traité et 
méme davantage).” A. Mansion, Introduction @ la Physique Aristotélicienne (1946), p. 3. 

E. v. Ivanka terms Jaeger’s estimate of the treatises “den fiir jede Interpretation des Aristotcles 
srundlegenden Tatbestand.” Scholastik, VIT (1932). 1. 

H. v. Arnim’s assertion that Jaeger seems in the Aristoteles to give up the independence of the 
methodoi is meant merely as a polemical consequence which should follow on Jacger’s theory of 
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The treatises must be understood in close relation to school activity. 
But the details of this relation are for the most part unknown. They 
may vary to a considerable extent in the case of different treatises. 
Nevertheless, the fundamental character of these writings as school logoi 
should never be overlooked in their interpretation. 

This estimate of the treatises safeguards the authenticity of sections of 
the Metaphysics which were formerly suspect through lack of literary 
connection with the whole. All the Books can now be considered as 
containing thoroughly Aristotelian doctrine, even though two of them 
may have actually been written down by other hands.*° 

Jaeger’s explanation offers also a sound basis for the solution of many 
problems regarding the interconnection of the treatises. 

Another important consequence emerges from the character of the 
treatises as school logoi. They must be interpreted in close and definite 
relation to school activity. Where they are negative in their attitude 
towards a particular Aristotelian doctrine, they presume ignorance of 
that doctrine only in the ‘hearers.’ They reveal nothing of Aristotle’s 
own knowledge or ignorance, at the time, of that particular doctrine. 
Where they use an aporematic technique, they presuppose only that the 
question at issue is not yet decided in the minds of the ‘hearers.’ In such 
cases they do not reflect any personal ignorance or uncertainty on the 
Stagirite’s part. The technique does not manifest his personal attitude, 
but only the state of mind which he takes for granted in the ‘hearers.’ 
This technique as, Oggioni emphasizes, is by no means an ‘artifice of 
exposition.’ But just as little does it manifest a personal attitude. The 
‘esoteric and quasi-personal’ ** character of the treatises reflects only the 
actual concrete conditions which Aristotle acknowledges in a definite 
and very limited group of ‘hearers.’ 

Accordingly, when Aristotle in the treatises expresses himself negatively 
or aporematically in regard to some particular doctrine, he is not on that 
account to be presumed ignorant or uncertain about that doctrine at the 
time of writing.’ 


a change in Aristotle’s doctrine. If the change really took place, it would not permit incorpo- 
ration into a group which teaches a new and contradictory doctrine. The individual methodos 
must retain its original viewpoint within the larger grouping. Wien. Stud., XLVI (1928), 43-45. 
But v. Arnim himself admits the relative independence of the treatises. Cf. ibid., p. 36. 

35 q is considered, on grounds of an old though unreliable tradition, to have been written by 
Pasicles, a pupil of Aristotle. Cf. infra, Chapter two, b), n. 33. K is held on grounds of a peculiarity 
of style to have been written down by a pupil. Cf. infra, Chapter two, b), nn. 19-20. In neither 
case is the nature of the Aristotelian doctrine thought to be affected. 

36 FE, Oggioni, La ‘Filosofia Prima,’ p. 21. Text infra, Chapter Six, n. 61. 

37 Oggioni’s chronology is based to a considerable extent on the assumption that Aristotle’s 
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In a word, the Metaphysics cannot be approached today as a modern 
literary ‘work’ or text-book, nor as a series of lectures or collection of 
lecture notes. It must be looked upon as a group of variously related 
‘treatments’ of a definite subject matter, which were evolved in the 
intellectual atmosphere and background of fourth century Athens. 

This way of regarding the treatises is precisely the meaning of linking 
form with content when studying the Metaphysics. Careful attention to 
the union affords the best guarantee of fidelity to Aristotle as the source 
for the interpretation of Aristotle—Aristoteles ex Aristotele. Such fidelity 
involves therefore not merely comparison of texts throughout the Corpus 
Aristotelicum, but also close attention to the context and viewpoint in 
which each text is used.#8 

The linking of form with content guards against the introduction of 
views and perspectives alien to the atmosphere and intellectual temper in 
which Aristotle thought and wrote. Constant attention to the Aristo- 
telian form of expression is the best means of being on the alert against 


negative or aporematic way of speaking manifests a personal attitude at the time of speaking. 
Cf. infra, Chapter Six, n. 61. The same holds true for A. Nolte’s (Godsbegrip, e.g., pp. 81-83; 
154-155) supplementing of Nuyens’ chronology. Cl. infra, Chapter Five, n. 49; Chapter Six, 
n. 53; and A. Mansion, Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, VII (1945), 122 and 133. 

38 “S'en tenir avant tout aux textes et n’avoir recours qu’ensuite aux commentaires les plus 
autorisés en la matiére, telle nous parait étre la régle capitale dont Poubli entraine nécessairement 
de graves perturbations, quelles que soient par ailleurs la perspicacité ou la science dont on fait 
ainsi preuve. Demandons-nous en effet ce qui rend caduques l’érudition massive et déconcertante 
d’un Zeller qui a scruté Aristote avec une application dont bien peu sont capables, ou plus 
récemment, la systématisation ingénieuse d’un Jaeger, fruit d’un intelligence tenace et péné- 
trante, et nous découvrirons inévitablement, a la base de I’édifice qu’ils ont construit, un esprit 
— hégélien — de dialectique abstraite diamétralement opposé a [esprit — aristotélicien — de 
recherche et d’expérience lestées de métaphysique, et de fidélité au réel. . .. Il faut donc s’en tenir 
a la vieille régle ... proénée par Trendelenburg, et la manier avec la prudence dont un Bonitz ou 
un Ross ont témoignée dans leurs beaux commentaires sur la Métaphysique. Une conséquence im- 
médiate s’impose: la méthode la plus efficace et la plus sdre pour interpréter Aristote est celle du 
rapprochement comparatif des textes, qu’on emploic communément, mais loin de la subordonner a 
une idée précongue qui laltére, il faut résolument la faire passer au premier plan et lui subor- 
donner tout exégése, sans contraindre les textes aberrants qui s’y refusent a entrer de force dans 
une généralisation qui les dépasse et, avouant avec simplicité les lacunes d’une recherche ainsi 
conduite, marquer le point ou le probable se sépare du nécessaire.” M. de Corte, La Doctrine de U'In- 
telligence chez Aristote, p. 6. 

De Corte has been severely criticized for his failure to observe in practice his own rule. “Het 
geeft ons niet, zooals de schrijver beloofde ‘Aristoteles ex Aristotele’ maar ‘Aristoteles ex mente 
auctoris.’”” H. Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten, p. 34. 

In the comparison of texts, care must be taken to note the particular viewpoint in each case, 
and to weigh the identity or difference of meaning according to the special purpose of the moment 
and the exigencies of the immediate context. This principle involves the keeping of content 
closely combined with form. 


» 
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terms and concepts which inevitably throw the metaphysical treatises 
into a modern background. Such modern backgrounds may be 
Hegelian, Neoscholastic, Bergsonian, and the like. To these contexts 
can be traced in one way or another, according to the writer's training, 
most of the wide divergence in the modern interpretations of Aristotle’s 
metaphysical doctrines.®* 

There is a danger, for instance, in hastily assuming that the Aristo- 
telian Primary Philosophy can be looked upon as a ‘system’ of thought.*° 
Aristotle speaks of it as a ‘Wisdom.’ This notion of a ‘Wisdom’ should 
not be too readily equated with the later concept of a ‘system’ of philo- 
sophy. The different form of expression, ‘a Wisdom,’ instead of ‘a 
system,’ may have important bearings on the interpretation of Aristo- 
telian thought. 

Nor should the Stagirite’s metaphysical doctrines be conceived as 
‘theories,’ unless a definite Greek meaning is first assigned to the word. 
The term ‘theory’ implies to modern ears a notion taken from methods 
of research in the experimental sciences. A certain hypothesis is conjec- 
tured as a possible explanation of certain observed phenomena, and is 
then tested for results. One cannot straightway assume that Aristotle is 
thinking along such lines in the process of his metaphysical inquiry. He 
frequently uses the Greek term from which the English word ‘theory’ is 
derived. But the Greek word means a ‘contemplation.’*! The 
contemplation of a definite reality before one’s mind may well be a 
process quite different from the conjecturing of possible hypotheses to 
explain a given phenomenon. The nature of Aristotle’s reasoning 
processes must be allowed to emerge from the text itself. They should 


39 Cf. supra, n. 13, Later viewpoints are still advocated for the interpretation of Aristotle. 
E.g., G. di Napoli writes: “'. . . Aristoteles eget Augustino et Thoma interpretibus per poter profondamente 
e comprensivamente odCew tad pawdueva’ Rivista de Filosofia Neoscolastica, XX XIX (1947), 
237, The ‘phenomena’ in question are the doctrines of act and potency and Being. Cf. idid., 
p. 236. Viewpoints yet more modern are required by E, Oggioni, J! Problema dell’ Analitica del- 
UEssere in Arist., pp. 5-6. 

49 Aristotle uses the term ovatyua (Bonitz, Ind. Ar., 736b25-32) and kindred words (tbid., 
735b 57ff.) in other cases, but not in the meaning of a ‘system of thought.’ 

41 On the Greek word and notion, cf. A. J. Festugiére, Contemplation et Vie Contemplative selon 
Platon, pp. 13-15, On the implications of the Aristotelian Theoria, cf. J. Stenzel, Metaphysik des 
Altertums, pp. 174-176; 182-183. 

From the viewpoint of the instrumentalist conception of knowledge, the contrast may be seen 
expressed, for instance, in the writings of John Dewey. E. g., “Philosophy has always claimed 
universality for itself. It will make the claim good when it connects this universality with the 
formation of directive hypotheses, instead of with a sweeping pretention to knowledge of uni- 
versal Being.” The Quest for Certainty, p. 295. 
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not be conceived as predetermined one way or the other on the basis of 
modern methods and ways of thinking. 

These two examples illustrate the ease with which Aristotle's dvotieht 
can be unconsciously thrown into a modern background. A modern 
student is quite prone to assume unconsciously that Aristotle's philosophy 
is a ‘system’ and that his doctrines are ‘theories,’ without ever asking if 
there is an anachronism in applying these relatively modern notions of 
philosophical procedure to fourth century Greek treatises. Close 
adherence to the Aristotelian form of expression furnishes the desired 
safeguard. 

The same caution is necessary in applying the labels of monotheism or 
henotheism, dualism or monism, realism or idealism, to Aristotle’s 
philosophy. They are modern terms. That Aristotle's thought must 
necessarily fall into any one of these categories or alternatives, cannot be 
immediately assumed. There is the possibility that his philosophy may 
cut across such divisions. Only the text itself has the right to give the 
decision. 

This care in adhering to the form does not necessarily mean that all 
post-Aristotelian terminology must be ruthlessly excluded. Such a 
policy would be practically impossible and pedagogically undesirable. 
Where a later formulation represents an advance in neatness of expression 
without risk of betraying the thought, or where it helps to make an 
Aristotelian notion more intelligible to the modern reader,*? the newer 
phraseology should be welcomed. But it should be carefully checked 
with the Aristotelian form of expression, in order to delimit its meaning 
to the precise sense involved. For instance, one speaks of the ‘object’ of 
the Primary Philosophy in Aristotle. Such is the way in which the 
Aristotelian problem of Being has been formulated in modern times. 
But the form of expression is not Aristotelian. The Stagirite does not 
speak of the ‘object’ of a science. His own mode of expression is to say 
what the science deals with, what it treats of, what it is about.48 This 
way of speaking is awkward in English. The mention of the object of 
the science is neater and more convenient. But one should always keep 
in mind that no further and later precisions into material and formal 
objects, or distinctions between the subject and the object of a science, 
are involved in the use of the term. Such precisions and distinctions are 
of much later origin. The presumption usually is that they arise from 


42 E.g., the expressions ‘formal,’ ‘efficient,’ etc., causes; cl. Chapter Five, n. 61, 
43 The Greek megl; eg., A 1,982a1-3; I” 1,1003a24; E 1,1025b6-1026a32, etc.. Cf. supra, 
Chapter One, n. 10. 
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notions of philosophy alien to the mind of the Stagirite. They should 
therefore be carefully avoided, if Aristotle is to be approached from a 
genuinely Aristotelian point of view. In speaking of the ‘object’ of the 
Primary Philosophy, one should delimit the meaning to simply ‘what 
the science is about,’ without any further precisions or distinctions. But 
even with these precautions, the very use of the term ‘object’ in dealing 
with Aristotle entails the danger of an unconscious prejudice in favor of 
a too conceptualistic view of science. Guard has constantly to be exer- 
cised against such doctrinal implications. 

Linking the content with form requires, consequently, that the Aristo- 
telian terms be understood in the sense given them by the text, and that 
later terms be precisely delimited to the notions actually found in the 
text of the Stagirite. 

In the same way, Aristotle’s doctrinal connection with his predecessors, 
and especially with Plato, should not be too hastily conceived. Such 
questions are still highly controversial among modern scholars. Some 
maintain, for instance, that Aristotle’s philosophy is merely a variation 
or else a perfecting of Platonism. Others claim that there is an essential 
discontinuity between the two doctrines.44 The Stagirite has left his 


44 E.g., C. Werner and W. Jaeger and others see in Aristotle a continuation of Platonism. 
“Qu’Aristote soit resté dans une trés large mesure fidéle a l'idéalisme platonicien, c’est 14 ce qu’un 
examen méme rapide de sa doctrine fait aisément reconnaitre. Si quelque doute a pu subsister 
sur ce point, la cause en est probablement la critique assez vive qu’Aristote a dirigée contre la 
théorie de lidée. Mais cette critique ne doit pas faire illusion. Elle ne saurait empécher que I’on 
constate, entre les deux systémes, une ressemblance profonde.” C. Werner, Aristote et l’ Idéalisme 
Platonicien, p. ix. 

“Surely there can be only one positive standard for Aristotle’s personal achievement, and that 
is not how he criticizes Plato but how he himself Platonizes (since that is what philosophizing 
means to him).” W. Jaeger, Aristotle (trans. Robinson), p. 3; Arzstoteles, p. 1. 

“Tanto era stato lento e difficile, e non mai completo, Pemanciparsi di Aristotele dal suo 
antico platonismo, che, in quasi tutte le opere, se ne scorgono ancora qua Ila le tracce.” 
E. Bignone, L’Aristotele Perduto, pp. 38-39. 

“Le systéme d’Aristote, pour étre compris, doit étre considéré comme un développement et un 
perfectionnement de la philosophie conceptuelle établie par Socrate et enrichie par Platon.” 
S. Mansion, Le Jugement d’ Existence chez Aristote, p. 11. 

Oggioni sees a kind of aufheben of Platonism in the Primary Philosophy: ‘Anche nella deter- 
minazione di cid che é la filosofia prima, la speculazione Aristotelica si presenta non semplica- 
mente come la negazione della Platonica, bensi come il rinovamento di essa che ne mantiene tesi 
fondamentali pur transformando intimamente.” E. Oggioni, La ‘Filosofia Prima,’ p. 2. 

Preiswerk, on the other hand, considers the two doctrines as radically discontinuous: ““Nehmen 
wir von aller Wertung Abstand, so diirfte soviel deutlich geworden sein, dass eine am Einzelnen 
orientierte Interpretation unter der Kontinuitat der Platon und Aristoteles gemeinsamen Pro- 
bleme und Termini nur eine tiefliegende Diskontinuitat feststellen kann.” A. Preiswerk, Das 
Einzelne, p. 191; cf. pp. 69; 186 ff.. Cf. also E. Frank, AJP, LXI (1940), 34-53; 166-185, 

Bain writes: “And there is another Plato, the anti-Plato of the Sophist and Theaetetus, the 
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own views on the way his philosophy is related to the thought of his 
predecessors. His text is at hand to be compared with what is known. 
of his forerunners’ doctrines. Many passages of the Metaphysics, for 
instance, are couched in terminology strikingly similar to or coinciding 
with the formulations of the Platonic dialogues. Whether or not this 
resemblance of language covers essential difference of thought, has to be 
examined in the text itself. The text—content in union with form— 
must be allowed to tell its own story. 

All these considerations are involved in the principle of using Aristotle 
as the source for the interpretation of Aristotle. The principle, as may 
be surmised, is extremely difficult to follow through constantly in 
practice. It requires unremitting and patient attention to the text, both 
as to content and to form. ‘The two must be painstakingly kept and 
viewed in their original union. Difficult though this procedure may be, 
it is indispensable for real progress in the interpretation of the Stagirite’s 
thought. In fact, one may safely say that each new modern study of 
Aristotelian problems has been of permanent value according to the 
precise extent in which this principle has been followed. A particular 
study may not succeed entirely in viewing Aristotle from his own stand- 
point. But there is always the hope that some further progress has been 
made. To subsequent criticism can be left the task of exposing latent 
anachronisms which the best of will and effort were not able to 
overcome. 

In a word, much of the obscurity which Brandis found in the nature 
and interconnection of the Aristotelian concepts, the structure of the 
whole, and to a lesser extent in the language, can be removed if the 
treatises are considered in their proper nature and historical background. 


Philebus and Parmenides, etc. ... we find in these dialogues Aristotelian turns of expression, Jittle 
fragments of insight, terminology, and thought, detached, yet systematic; at home in Aristotle’s 
system, but appearing in Plato exactly like organic fossils in a rationalistic inorganic deposit 
incapable of producing them itself.” F. W. Bain, On the Realization of the Possible and the Spirit of 
Aristotle, pp. 257-258. 

The non-Platonic sources of Aristotle’s thought should not be readily discounted, “Obwohl 
mit seinem Lehrer befreundet und dem grossen, ehrwiirdigen Manne wie ein Schiler untergcord- 
net und dankbar, fihlte er sich doch im Besitz einer sehr umfangreichen Gelehrsamkeit, die er 
nicht von Plato, sondern aus cigenem umfassenden Studium der philosophischen und historischen 
und politischen Literatur und ebenso durch medizinische und zoologische und astronomisch- 
Arbeiten gewonnen hatt .” G, Teichmiiller, Studien zur Geschichte der Begriffe, p. 228. Especially 
the Stagirite’s extensive interest in biological studies seems to be an important background of 
his. metaphysical thought. Cf. H. D. Hantz, The Biological Motivation in Aristotle, p. |. This 


interest, if it has its origin in his father’s medical activity, would be anterior to and probably 
more deeply rooted than his Platonic training. 
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They have to be looked upon as school logot of fourth century Athens. 
In this setting the interrelations of the different treatises may now be 

studied. The Aristotelian equivocals and the linguistic difficulties 

involved in English translation can be subsequently examined. 

These preliminary considerations of technique are necessary to guard 
against the acquired habits of modern procedure, often so deeply 
ingrained as to be no longer perceptible in practice. This technical 
knowledge provides an indispensable antidote against a natural mental 
inertia. It manifests the true nature of the ‘difficulties’ really inherent 
in Aristotelian thought. It guarantees as far as is possible the correct 
use of Aristotle as the source of interpretation for Aristotle, according 
to the full implications of Trendelenburg’s norm—Aristoteles ex Aristotele. 


b) The Methodical Sequence of the Treatises 


The nature of the metaphysical treatises, as just considered, fosters 
their conjunction on methodical grounds into various groupings. ‘These 
groupings may be of narrower or wider extent. 

What was the actual grouping as the treatises were finally interrelated 
by Aristotle? According to what order did the Stagirite at the close of 
his teaching career intend the treatises to be studied by his ‘hearers’? 

The answer to this question is important. It should reveal the order 
in which a problem should be traced in its development throughout the 
various treatises, at least according to the final intention of the Stagirite. 

The question is independent of the inquiry into the chronological 
order of the treatises. A treatise could have been written very early in 
Aristotle’s school career, and yet occupy a relatively advanced position 
in the order assigned to the treatises for pedagogical presentation.1 An 


1 Aristotle himself distinguishes the pedagogical order of presentation from the order found in 
the nature of things. A 1,1013a2-4. Jaeger opposes the “padagogische und sachliche Folge” 
to the chronological order of the physical treatises, in Aristoteles, p. 310 (Robinson trans. pp. 294- 
295). Jaeger’s explanation of the treatises as school logui seems to account fully for their actual 
type of interrelation. Yet Carlini still hesitates, even in this background, to attribute the metho- 
dicat order to Aristotle himself: “...c’é un ordine generale tra le varie parti, anzi un nesso 
interiore che fa della Metafisica un’ opera organica. Ma quest’ organismo risulta dal movimento 
complessivo del pensicro, indipendentemente dall’ ordine che vi hanno le varie parti, ¢ quest’ or- 
dine, ... & dubbio che si faccia attribuire (come pur lo Jaeger sostiene, nonostante la sua tesi 
accennata) ad A. stesso.” A. Carlini, Arist. Metaf., pp. xi-xii. 

A brief bibliography of the outstanding works to date in the present century on the inter- 
connection of the metaphysical treatises may be of help in regard to the ensuing discussion. 

a) Philological 

W. Jaeger, Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Metaphysik des Aristoteles (Berlin: 1912). The 
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earlier treatise of this type would naturally undergo continued revision 
and addition in the course of the Stagirite’s teaching activity. 

These presumptions give rise to difficulties in dating any particular 
treatise. The possibility of additions and revisions will allow the same 
treatise to contain passages that are early and passages that are late.? But 
the methodical order is independent of chronological considerations. 
It must be determined, as v. Ivanka has shown,? prior to the investigation 
of the chronology. 


Are the means at hand for determining the methodical sequence of 
the different ‘treatments’? 


Studien is not meant to give an analysis of the methodicat order of the treatises, but rather 
to examine from a philological point of view the interdependence of the different parts of 
the Metaphysics, Cf. E. v. Ivanka, Scholostik, IX (1934), 523, n. 1. 
b) Methodological 
E. v. Ivanka, ‘Die Polemik gegen Platon im Aufbau der aristotelischen Mctaphysik,’ 
Scholastik, IX (1934), 520-542, Cf. ‘Die Behandlung der Metaphysik in Jacgers Aristote- 
les,’ Scholastik, VII (1932), 1-29. 

c) Chronological 

W. Jaeger, Aristoteles (Berlin: 1923). 

H. v. Arnim, ‘Zu W. Jaegers Grundlegung der Entwicklungsgeschichte des Aristoteles,’ 

Wien. Stud., XLVI (1928), 1-48. Cf. ‘Eudemische Ethik und Metaphysik,’ Wien. Sitzb., 
207.5 (1928); ‘Die Entstehung der Gotteslehre des Aristoteles,’ Wien. Sitzb., 212.5 (1931), 

F. Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten in de Zielkunde van Anstoteles, (Nijmegen-Utrecht: 1939). 

E. Oggioni, La ‘Filosofia Prima’ di Aristotele (Milan: 1939). 

P. Thielscher, ‘Die Relative Chronologie der erhaltenen Schriften des Aristoteles,’ Philol., 
XCVIT (1948), 229-265, 

General critiques may be found in 

A. Mansion, ‘La genése de Vccuvre d’Aristote d’aprés les travaux récents,’ Rev. Néoscol., 
XXIX (1927), 307-341; 423-466. Cf. ‘Vooruitgang in de studie van Aristoteles’ wiljsgee- 
rige ontwikkcling ?’, Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, VII (1945), 117-148; Introduction a la 
Physique Aristotélicienne (2nd ed., Louvain & Paris: 1946), pp. 1-30. 

W. D. Ross, Aristotle's Metaphysics (Oxford: 1924), 1, xii-xxxiii. 

A, Carlini, Aristoteles, La Metafisica (Bari: 1928), pp. vii-lii. 

A survey of the nineteenth century literature on the order of the treatises is given in Jaeger’s 
Studien, pp. 1-13, and in J. Chevalier’s La Notion du Nécessaire chez Aristote, pp. 278-287, In both 
accounts the two following studies are omitted: 

P. Natorp, ‘Thema und Disposition der aristotelischen Metaphysik,’ Philos. Monatsh, 
XXIV (1888), 37-65; 540-574, 

A. Covotti, ‘Le Due Metafisiche di Aristotele,’ Rivisia di Filologia i d’Istruzione Classica, 
XXIV (1896), 326-375; reprinted as ‘La Doppia Redazione della “Metafisica” di 
Aristotele,’ in Covotti’s Da Aristolele ai Bizantini (Naples: 1935), 25-83. 

On the general political background in Athenian history, cf. Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Aristoteles 
und Athen (Berlin: 1893). 

2 Ch E. v. Ivanka, Scholastik, IX (1934), 522. 

3 Ibid, pp. 521-524, 
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An affirmative answer, sufficiently secure for practical purposes, can 
be given. But the evidence is all internal. It consists in the cross- 
references found in the treatises, in the parallel passages or doublets, and 
in the inserted fragments which can be clearly recognized as such.‘ 

On the basis of the cross-references’ and concomitant sequence of 
thought, Book A contains, methodically, the first ‘treatment’ in the 
Metaphysics. This Book—or a thoroughly similar ‘treatment’—is refer- 
red to and presupposed by the opening chapters of both B and K.° It 
corresponds to the historical inquiry by which other studies are intro- 
duced."’ Today Book A is admitted almost without question as the 
introductory treatise according to methodical sequence.® 

B and K, according to the references just mentioned, follow immedia- 
tely and independently on the type of ‘treatment’ contained in A. 


4 Cf. W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 2; 14-89. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, xiii. There is no external 
testimony before Asclepius; cf. J. Chevalier, La Notion du Neécessaire chez Aristote, p. 278. 

5 The references seem quite generally accepted today as in nearly every case authentic. 
W. D. Ross states: ‘These references have for the most part every appearance of being genuine; 
in many cases it would be difficult to remove them from the text without removing a good deal 
with them; and in most cases no plausible reason can be suggested for their insertion by a later 
hand.” Arist. Metaph. I, xiii-xiv. Jaeger had already noted: “... wer in der Metaphysik, Ethik, 
Politik Zitate tbersieht oder gar athetiert, sgt den Ast ab, darauf er sitzt.” Studien, p. 120. 

For particular studies of how the context requires references to belong to the original draft, 
cf. H. v. Arnim, Wien Stud., KLVI (1928), 3-8; 40-42; E. v. Ivanka, Scholastik, IX (1934), 537. 

The case against the authenticity of the references is presented by R. Shute, On the History of 
the Process by which the Aristotelian Writings arrived at their present Form, pp. 96-116. Cf. also A. Co- 
votti, Da Aristotele ai Bizantini, pp. 28; 75-78, Shute’s conclusion is that “the only satisfactory 
way of explaining the matter as a whole is to believe that all or the great majority of the references 
are post-Aristotelian, and that they proceed from editors neither of the same date nor altogether 
in agreement as to the nomenclature and order of precedence of the books.” Op. cit., p. 116. 
Shute’s work was published posthumously, without the corrections which the author intended 
to make from subsequent extensive studies. Cf. tbid., pp. iii-iv. 

A schematic table of the explicit references may be seen in P. Thielscher, Philol., XCVII 
(1948), opposite p. 264. 

6 B 1,995b5-6; 2,997b3-5; K 1, 1059a19-20, 

7 Eyg., Ph, I 2-6, 184bI15ff.; de An., I 2,403b20-405b30. 

8 There is evidence of doubts in ancient times. Cf. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 180-181 (trans. 
Robinson, pp. 175-176); W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 1, xxv, n. 1. Quite recently, P. Thielscher, 
Philol., XCVIL (1948), 253, has considered A to be a supplement to the Physics, and to have 
nothing to do with the Primary Philosophy. A alone, he claims, deserves the title of Metaphysics. 
B, on the other hand (ibid., p. 256), precedes the Physics, is “‘prophysisch.” The presentation of 
the Primary Philosophy begins only with I” (ibid., pp. 253; 257). Thielscher’s point of view is 
chronological. Whatever may be said for his arguments from that standpoint, (cf. infra, Chapter 
Two c, n. 89), this rather strange view does not take into consideration the reasons which require 
the sequence AB as the final methodical order given the treatises by Aristotle. 
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K parallels B I E,° being briefer in treatment, but differing in no 
important point.1° I" refers back to B.11. These indications establish: 
‘BI E as a sequence corresponding to the single ‘treatment’ in K. In 
themselves, however, B, I and E have the form of relatively independent 
‘treatments’ susceptible of the more comprehensive grouping. 

With E 2 commence references back to 4.127 E 2-4 builds on J, 
and not on 4 as do B-E 1. Accordingly, the ‘treatment’ of 4 should 
enter into a problem at this point. 

A is often designated as a glossary of terms. It is actually something 
more. It summarily develops the Aristotelian doctrine on certain basic 
groups of things, according to definite principles.1? It contains the 
point of departure for Z H'* as well as for E 2-4, and refers forward to 
the ‘treatment’ contained in the greater part of @.5 Its seventh and 
eighth chapters sketch the basic lines of the ‘treatments’ contained in 
E 2-@.1° Nevertheless, 4 seems to have been historically a late addition 
to the Metaphysics. At the earliest, it was grouped with the other Books 
during the third century 3.c.'7 But methodically, its treatment must 


9K 1-8,1065a26; the remainder of K, consisting of extracts from the Physics, may be dis- 
regarded for the purposes of the present study, The case for the retention of the second part of 


K in the general conception of the Metaphysics is presented by J. Zahlfleisch, Philol., LV (1896) 
126-129; AGP, XITE (1900), 512-514. 


10 Cf. infra, n. 18. 

1 TP 2,1004a33-34; to B 1,995b18-27 & 2,997a25-34, 

12 F 2,1026a34; to A 7, 

33 “Pare piuttosto che si tratti di un primo tentativo ...di chiarimento di alcuni concetti, 
dai quali movera Ia riflessione aristotelica per Pulteriore elaborazione.” A. Carlini, Arist. Metaf,, 
p. xxi. On the principles according to which this development takes place, cf. infra, Chapter 
Three, pp. 49 ff. 

A. Covotti (Da Aristotele ai Bizantini, pp. 28; 48-50; 74) looks upon / as probably an appendix 
to the earlier draft of the Metaphysics. He traces throughout the Book the progressive lines of 
development seen in the Metaphysics as a whole, but considers the result of his investigation as 
only probable (ibid., pp. 48-49). The general character of A’s solidarity of doctrine with the 
other treatises, however, may be a supplementary indication of methodical connection with 
them. Cf. infra, pp. 395-397. 

14 Z 1,1028a10-11. Cf. infra, p. 316. 

1 A 7, 1017b9; to © 1-9, 

16 A 7,1017a7-b26. 

17 Ch. W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 121; 170. This fact does not militate against the inclusion of A 
in Aristotle’s own consideration of the methodoi. As Glaser remarked, J is cited only in the me- 
taphysical treatises. “...da es in der Metaphysik mehrmals, in den brigen Schriftzn des Aris- 
toteles aber gar nicht erwahnt wird, so wird es zwar am besten seine Stelle under den metaphy- 
sischen Biichern behalten, ...” Die Metaphysik des Arist., p. 49. P. Thielscher, however, takes the 
implicit citation at GC II 10,336b29 as bearing definitely on 4. Philol., XCVIT (1948), 256, 


? 
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enter the study of a problem in the Primary Philosophy at the point 
between E J and E 24. 


K shows no articulation of the two different procedures of E 1 and 
E24. While £ J and E 24 build on two independent bases (A and A) 
respectively, K in its corresponding ‘treatment’ gives rather the im- 
pression of following an already unified model. This would have to be 
BIE. Oggioni has assembled a number of other indications which 
show that K is synopsized from B-E, and is not an earlier sketch which 
was later expanded into the longer treatments.1® In any case, K’s 
authenticity as a genuine Aristotelian product is now no longer 
doubted.° But a certain peculiarity of style may indicate that it was 


18 E. Oggioni, La ‘Filosofia Prima,’ pp. 11; 18-20; 45-46; 66. “La differenza principale tra i 
due scritti ¢ puramente formale: l’ampiezza e la faticositA con cui i medesimi pensieri vengono 
esposti in B in confronto con la nettezza e brevita schematica di K 1-2 permettono di riconoscere 
in quella l’elaborazione originale di cui altro constituisce un compendio. Per il rimanente, le 
differenze di forma e di contenuto non eccedono il quadro delle idee communi ai due scritti.” 
Ibid., p. 9. G. di Napoli, Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica, XX XIX (1937), 225, takes this position 
on K for granted. P. Gohlke, Entstehung der Aristotelischen Logik, pp. 41-42, places K later than I’, 
through comparison with the logical works. 

Ravaisson (Essai, 1,97) had also considered K as posterior to B-E. His reason was that K 
contained the more mature presentation of the doctrine. Natorp, AGP, I (1888), 180, criticized 
and rejected this view. Oggioni’s results do not constitute a return to this older position. K is 
shown by Oggioni to be a later compendium without any noticeable advance in doctrine or 
presentation. La ‘Filosofia Prima,’ pp. 38-58. 

18 V. Rose, from an analysis of the contents, declared K “partim quidem ex libro quodam 
discipuli cujusdam Aristotelis partim ex ipsius Physicis compositus.” De Aristotelis Librorum Ordine 
et Auctoritate, p. 156. 

Natorp held the first part of K to be unauthentic on account of its Platonizing doctrines. 
“Dem Autor von K 1-8 ist, um den Hauptunterschied in Kirze zu bezzichnen, etwas mehr am 
Transcendenten, etwas weniger an der metaphysischen Fundamentirung der Naturerkenntniss 
gelegen als dem Aristoteles; daraus entsteht, bei tibrigens ganz peripatetisch treuer Benutzung 
aristotelischen Gedankenguts, eine vielleicht nicht sehr in die Augen springende, aber dem 
aufmerksamen Beobachter an einer Reihe von Stellen doch sehr erkennbare Hinneigung zu einer 
beinahe platonisirenden Gedankenrichtung.” AGP, I (1888), 181. Natorp considers this part of 
K to be a free version by an early Peripatetic of the main contents of B-E. Ibid., p. 193; cf. Philos. 
Monatsh., XXIV (1888), 64-65. A. Covotti (Da Aristotele ai Bizantini, pp. 28; 79) accepted 
Natorp’s views on K. 

W. Jaeger’s detailed critique of Natorp is given in Studien, pp. 63-86. There Jaeger concludes: 
“Aus dem gefiihrten Nachweis ergibt sich, dass die Gedanken, die in K 1-8 vorgetragen werden, 
durchaus streng aristotelisches Geprage tragen. Von einem platonisierenden Standpunkt des 
Autors kann absolut keine Rede sein.” Jbid., p. 86. In his later theory of the development in 
Aristotle’s doctrine, however, Jaeger considers the ‘Platonic’ character of K to be fully in accord 
with its authenticity. Aristoteles, pp. 217-218, n. 2 (trans, Robinson, p. 210, n. 1). 

H. v. Arnim, Wien Stud., XLVI (1928), 19, shows that according to Jaeger’s reasoning K is 
not independent of the first draft of B-E, and can be an epitome of it, made before the later 
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written down by another hand.?¢ 

The initial series in the Methaphysics, from the methodical standpoint, 
consists accordingly of A-E 1. These are known today as the ‘Intro- 
ductory Books.’ But care must be taken in attaching a doctrinal 
meaning to this modern designation. A-E I should not be too hastily 
conceived as an ‘Introduction’ in the present-day sense of the term. The 
‘introductory’ character of these treatises should not be determined prior 
to a thorough examination of their doctrine and their role in regard to 
the subsequent Books.?! 

With E 2 a different current enters the Metaphysics. E 2-4, based on 
A instead of on A, establishes a methodical order that is carried through 
by ZH. These treatises show considerable dependence on 4.22. None 
refer back to or show any direct dependence on A-E 1.2% H seems to 
form one continuous ‘treatment’ with Z. The separation of these two 
Books may be due to a later historical accident.24 Z and H both refer 
forward to the treatment contained in M. © contains two relatively 
independent ‘treatments,’ 1-9 and 10 respectively. Both follow in their 
present order upon the groundwork laid in E 2-4. @ 1-9 refers back 
to 2.5 E 4 refers forward to @ 10.26 

The series E 2-9 is therefore established as a unit based upon ./, 
But K, even if the literary unity of E were challenged, assures the 
methodical conjunction of E I and E 2-4. The result is a continued 
sequence ABPE I (4) E 2-4 ZH @ 1-9 @ 10, consisting of two relatively 


revision. On philological grounds, v. Arnim himself concludes that K is earlier than B. The 
aporiae in 2 show signs of a more developed and unified presentation. But these reasons involve 
no difference in doctrine. “Es ergeben sich also, wenn K frither ist, verstandliche Griinde fir 
seine Umarbeitung in die Fassung des B, Griinde, unter denen das Bestreben, die Aporien einer 
veranderten Auffassung von der Aufgabe der xgdvn pidocopia anzupassen, meines Erachtens 
keine Rolle gespielt hat.” Jbid., p. 38. On more recent criticism of K, see supra, Foreword, 
n. 12, 

20 The combination of the particles ye suv is used seven times in K, but nowhere else in the 
authentic works of Aristotle. Cf. W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 86-87; W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 1, 
xxvi; R. Eucken, De Aristotelis Dicendi Ratione, pp. 10-1!; H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 147a44-45. This 
argument, which now seems to stand alone against the attribution of K directly to Aristotle, 
cannot be considered as having any really decisive weight. Cf. W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 87-88; 
C. Piat, Aristotle, p. 1, n. 1; A. Bullinger, Arist. Metaph., pp. 32-34. 

*1 Cf. infra, pp. 205-207; 257; 304. 

22 Cf. infra, pp. 316-327; 349-354; 395-398; 403. 

23 Ibid, 

*4 Cf. W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 168-171. 

*5 @ 1,1045b28 & 32; cf. Z 1. On the forward references in ZH to M, cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. 
Metaph., I, xx. 

28 EF 4,1027b29. 
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independent series which are based on A and A respectively, and which 
show no literary marks of unity outside the link in E. 

I and M 1-9 refer back to both B and Z.27 They both presuppose the 
union of the two currents of treatment in the preceding series. M 9-108 
is an independent ‘treatment’ introducing the same topic dealt with in 
M 1-9. It refers back to B®° and probably to A,® but not to ZH. 
Both treatises contained in M seem meant to precede a positive treatment 
of separate Entity. 

T and M 1-9 assure doubly the long sequence just established. There 
seems no compelling reason for placing any one of the three treatises in 
I M before the other two, from a methodical standpoint.22 They may 
therefore be studied in their traditional order. Added to the already 
established sequence, they give the following main series of the meta- 
physical treatises:— 

ABITEI(A)E24ZH O19 0101 M 1-9 M 9-10. 


ae 


The other three Books, a, 4 and N have no certain references to or 
from the main series, nor do they reveal any dependence upon it that 
can be verified with the information now available. 

Book a seems to be a fragment from an introduction to a treatment 
either of theoretical science in general or of the Primary Philosophy in 
particular. It contains a doctrine as well as a language that are con- 
sidered genuinely Aristotelian, though it may have been written down 
by Pasicles of Rhodes, a pupil of Aristotle.2? It exhibits no literary 


2? T 2,1053b10; 17-18. Cf. infra, p. 262, nn. 5-12; M1, 1076a9-10 (cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. 
Metaph., 1, xviti-xix); 2,1076a39; and infra, Chapter Seventeen, a), nn. 1 & 8. 

28 M9, 1086a2Iff. Jaeger considers this section to be the original preface to N. Aristoteles, 
pp. 186-198 (Robinson trans., pp. 181-192), E. v. Ivanka shows that the treatment in M 9-10 
was meant to precede the positive treatment of the separate Entities, and so could not have been 
a preface for NV, which follows the positive treatment. Scholastik, IX (1934), pp. 534-545, Oggioni 
(La ' Filosofia Prima,’ pp. 33-34; cf. pp. 10-12) also concludes, from the fact that JV is not restricted 
to the program announced in M 9-10, that Af 9-10 never belonged to VN. M 1-9 and M 9-10 
represent for Oggioni independent critical examinations of the supersensible in the Platonic- 
Academic doctrine. /bid., pp. 33-34. 

29 M 9, 1086a34-35; 10, 1086b15-16. 

30 M9, 1086b2-3. Cf. infra, Chapter Seventeen, b) n. 4. 

31 B. v. Ivanka, loc. cit.; cf. infra, Chapter Eighteen, a) n. I. 

32 W. D. Ross places J after MN. Cf. infra, Chapter Sixteen, n. 12. 

33 Cf. W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 114-118; W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 1, xxiv-xxv. Jaeger (ibid., 
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connection with the main sequence of the treatises. As its title seems 
to indicate, it is a late—most likely the latest—insertion into the Meta- 
physics. The other Books had already acquired their numbering.™ 
It contains valuable introductory doctrine for the treatment of problems 
that arise in the Metaphysics. It can be, and has been,’® combined with 
the doctrine of A to form a more complete ‘introduction’ to the following 
treatises. But no evidence shows that it was ever intended by Aristotle 
to fill that role. It may therefore be regarded as genuinely Aristotelian 
and a very helpful treatise, but without any methodical union with the 
main series of the Metaphysics. 

The first five chapters of A deal with the same theme as ZH@.*% 
But the treatment seems entirely independent and only very roughly 
parallel. It cannot be looked upon as a different version of the same 
treatment, as is the case with K and B-E.37 

The remainder of A contains the only extant version of the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of the separate Entities. Yet such a treatment is 
demanded throughout the main series.*® The treatment in A does not 


pp. 117-118) and Ross (ibid., I, xxv) take this Book as an introduction to natural philosophy. 
W. Luthe had maintained that this could not be so, since a presupposes the physical treatises. 
Hermes, XV (1880), 210. A. Goedeckemeyer, on the other hand, argues against Alexander that a 
is neither fragmentary (Alexander, in Metaph., p. 137.3-5) nor an introduction to theoretical 
philosophy in general (ibid., p. 138.6-10), but that it is an essential part of the introduction to the 
Metaphysics. AGP, XX (1907), 531-532. Cf. coverage in Reale, 3rd ed., pp. 46-53. 

The attribution of Book a to Pasicles of Rhodes is considered by Luthe to be probably an 
invention of later Greek tradition. “Es ist also sehr fraglich, ob die obigen Zeugnisse auf Uber- 
liferung beruhen. Denn dass auch der Name des angeblichen Verfassers genannt wird, diirfte 
wenig zu bedeuten haben. Hielt man einmal eine Schrift fur unacht, so wusste die leichtfertige 
Combination und Erfindung der Griechen der spateren Zeit gewéhnlich auch den Verfasser zu 
finden.” Hermes, XV (1880), 207, Luthe (ibid., pp. 209-210), as well as Jaeger and Ross, considered 
both the form and the content of a to be genuinely Aristotelian. P. Wilpert, Philosophisches Jahr- 
buch, LITT (1940), 5, gives a a relatively early dating on the basis of its conception of the Aris- 
totelian doctrine of truth. 

34 Ch W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 1, xxiv. 

35 Armando Carlini neatly combines A 1-2 with a 1-2 and A 3 to form a single ‘proemio,’ 
Estraiti, pp. 20-27. Bullinger writes: “Nach meiner Meinung ist a@ wenn nicht von Aristoteles 
selber abgefasst, so doch nach seinem Vortrag, unter seinen Augen geschrieben und vom Meister 
selbst oder ganz in seinem Sinne von seinen Schiilern als zwcite, vom Historischen absehende 
Einleitung an die Spitze der Metaphysik gestellt worden.” A. Bullinger, Arist. Metaph., p. 32. 

On the later Greek and Arabian tendency to place a before A in the order of the treatises, cf. 
V. Rose, De Arist, Librorum Ordine et Auctoritate, p. 154. A, Lasson (Arist. Metaph., pp. 1-5) places 
a before A in his translation, as a Vorbemerking. Cf. ibid., p. vii. 

88 Cf. P. Gohlke, Abstraktion, p. 65. Gohlke (ibid.) considers Z 7-9 to be a doublet of A 3-5. 

37 Ch. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., J, xxix. 

38 Cf. infra, pp. 300; 415-416. 
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meet the requirement,*® nor does it exhibit any methodical connection 
with 4-M. 

Book N is commonly regarded today, in one way or another, as part of 
the main series.“° Yet it has no certain references to A-M. It refers 
back twice to a preceding treatment, and once to an independent 
discourse. Neither of these treatises can be satisfactorily identified." 
Nor do any inserts or parallel passages offer indications of a methodical 
connection with the main sequence of the Metaphysics. On account of 
this lack of prima facie evidence, therefore, N cannot be accepted before- 
hand by the present study as belonging methodically to the main series. 

On the other hand, N shows a close relation to 4.42 A and N, in 
consequence, may be grouped together for the purposes of this study. 
In any case, N, unlike M 1-9 and M 9-10, seems meant not to precede 
but to follow the positive treatment of the separate Entities? A, 
however, seems dependent on N, and not vice versa.4# The order of the 
two, accordingly, must be, for the purposes of investigation, N A, 

An examination of the inserted passages within the different treatises 
would complicate this introductory survey beyond normal bounds. The 
critical methods for determining their proper order are substantially 
the same as in the case of the Books. Pertinent passages of this nature 
will be treated in detail as they occur in the study of the text. 

This methodical order of the treatises indicates clearly enough the 
proper Aristotelian method of following a problem through the Books of 
the Metaphysics. The problem should be commenced in Book A and 
followed successively through BTE 1 AE 24 ZHOIM. K is to be 
used as a parallel version of BIE. The other Books are to be employed 
as methodically independent treatments, external to the main sequence 
of development. The treatments in N A must be allowed to furnish, as 
best they can, something of the positive treatment of separate Entity 
required by but missing from the main series. Book a may be drawn 
upon for whatever external help it may afford. A 1-5 may be used to 


39 Ch. infra, pp. 453-454. Gohlke (ibid., p. 64) sees references to A in the central Books. 

4 Oggioni and Thielscher are exceptions, Oggioni excludes both M 9-10 and N from the 
main series. The reasons for the usual inclusion of NV is the relation of its subject matter to that 
of M, rather than any definite critical indication. 

41 “Erstens ndmlich enthalt das Buch V iiberhaupt kein eindeutiges Selbstzitat, scheidet also 
aus der Reihe der Schriften aus, die durch das Verweisungsnetz miteinander verbunden sind.” 


P. Thielscher, Philul., XCVII (1948), 259, Cf. infra, Chapter eighteen, a), nn. 9 & 10. 
42 Cf. infra, Chapter Eighteen, a), n. |. 


8 E, v. Ivanka, Scholastik, IX (1934), 528-531; 536. 
44 CL W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 232 (trans, Robinson, p. 223). 
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corroborate or clarify particular points in ZH0, though again as merely 
external aid. K 8-12 is the only section of the Metaphysics which may be 
ignored entirely. It contains a clearly physical treatment.‘ 

The relative independence of the treatises and of the narrower group- 
ings of treatises indicates certain natural divisions in the main series. 
The Parts and the Chapters of the present study will try in general to 
observe these articulations. The first broad division comprises the 
so-called ‘Introductory Books,’ A-E, although the methodical dividing 
point comes after E J. ZH, following upon E 2-4, provide the next 
grouping. ZH@ are known today as the ‘central Books.’ But again, as 
in the case of the ‘Introductory’ label, no doctrinal signification should 
be attached beforehand to the term. ‘Central’ should be understood to 
indicate only the place which these Books occupy in the traditional 
arrangement of the Metaphysics. As I follows out a topic exploited in 
Z-@, it may be conveniently grouped with them for study. 

The treatment of separate Entity, inaugurated negatively in the two 
treatises of M, suggests the final broad division. The positive treatment 
has to be supplied as far as is possible from N A., 

In this way a clear methodical order for following a problem through 
the Metaphysics is satisfactorily established. It is the order in which 
Aristotle himself, for pedagogical reasons, wished his thought to be 
studied. But whether the Stagirite’s method for his contemporary 
‘hearers’ is the best procedure for a twentieth century student, cannot be 
so readily asserted.4® A method employed successfully today with past 
philosophers is the historical study of their thought throughout its 
successive stages of development. Can this three-dimensional perspective 
be applied to the Metaphysics? It suggests, at least, a chronological 
examination of the treatises. 


c) The Chronological Order of the Treatises 


Since the appearance of Jaeger’s Aristoteles, the method of historical 
development has been widely advocated for the study of the Metaphysics. 

Instead of taking for granted a philosopher's final estimate of his own 
work, this modern and more objective approach is to start with the initial 
and scarcely differentiated germs of the new way of thinking. The 
philosophy is then kept in its historical setting as its roots draw their 
nourishment from the contemporary soil. The succeeding stages of 


45 Cf. supra, n. 9. 
48 Cf. infra, Chapter two, c), n. 92. 
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growth and maturity are examined and analyzed in the light of their 
actual mental environment. The total sum of the influences at work 
in the formation of a man’s thought is revealed according to relative 
strength and proper angle of incidence. A full account of the new 
philosophy is consequently rendered. 

According to this approach, the proper order for studying an Aristo- 
telian problem should lie in the chronological development of the 
Stagirite’s thought. All chronological indications available should be 
used to investigate the question, first at its earliest appearance in 
Aristotle’s intellectual career; then in its progressive unfolding as the 
Stagirite matured in age and reflection;! and finally as it is found 
exhibited in the full stature of his ultimate mental growth. The doctrine 
should be traced from the oldest writings—as provisionally determined 
on the basis of actually known facts—successively through the work of 
the intermediate years up to the latest and most mature presentation. 
Meager as the actual chronological knowledge is, it should suffice at 
least as a provisional basis for a ‘three-dimensional’ study of an Aristo- 
telian problem. 

This proposal, if feasible, might well be the ideal method. Aristotle's 
notion of Being could be traced from its very beginnings through the 
successive stages of development up to its full maturity. The final 
doctrinal order given the treatises could then be compared with the 
original implications and philosophical directions of the individual 
parts, perhaps shedding invaluable light upon the problem. The 
pedagogical sequence would in this way become an added historical 
phenomenon, and so assume still greater importance in revealing the 
inner nature of the Stagirite’s thought. 

But the difficulty lies in the nature of the chronological knowledge 
available. There is no external testimony whatsoever for dating the 
treatises. There are only a few external criteria with which points of 
doctrine and of form in the Metaphysics may be compared. These criteria 
are the deaths of Plato in 347 and of Speusippus in 338, the successive 
leadership in the Academy of Speusippus and Xenocrates, and the 
reform of the Attic Calendar by Callippus in 330-329. On these few 
dates the entire chronology of the Metaphysics must be built. Historical 
references in the Magna Moralia and the Rhetoric would be helpful if the 
relation of these treatises to the Metaphysics could be definitely esta- 
blished. 


1 “Ontwikkeling der persoonlijkheid en ontwikkeling der wijsbegeerte zijn bij een denker als 
Aristoteles niet te scheiden.” F. Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten, p. 34. 
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For the purposes of the present study, a special caution is necessary. 
The doctrinal indications checked by these dates must not be based on a 
preconceived notion of the Aristotelian Being. The doctrine of Being 
is under investigation. The answer must not be predetermined by the 
acceptance of a chronology which presupposes a definite solution to 
the problem. 


1) Jaeger’s Chronology 


According to a long-standing conception, the Metaphysics was a work 
of Aristotle's last years. It was never completed, presumably on account 
of the philosopher's death. Zeller expressed the general view in 
maintaining that the different treatises could be used indiscriminately as 
containing the mature and final expression of the Stagirite’s thought.” 

Jaeger in his Aristoteles called attention to the need of applying 
chronological methods to the study of the Metaphysics.* Jaeger worked 
out a highly organized chronology. Book A was definitely dated on the 
basis of its ninth chapter. This chapter speaks of Plato as already dead, 
but describes the adherents of the Ideas in the first person plural. The 
use of the ‘we’ style does not allow A to be dated very long after 347, for 
Aristotle could hardly have considered himself a Platonist after the 
period following immediately upon Plato’s deat.’ Band M 9-10 belong 
to the same epoch, on account of similar instances of the ‘we’ style.5 As 
M 9-10 is the original preface of N, it dates N in the same period. All 
these treatises look upon the Primary Philosophy as the science of the 
highest causes and principles, in Platonic fashion." Books ZH, on the 
other hand, are concerned with sensible substance. They belong there- 
fore to a later period when Aristotle’s main interest had turned from the 
supersensible to the sensible world.’ The present /' and £ J represent 


2K, Zeller, Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics (1897), I, 154-156. Ci. W. Jaeger, Aristoleles, 
p. 346 (trans. Robinson, p. 324). 

3 W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 1-2 (trans. Robinson, pp. 3-4). 

4 Op. cit., pp. 176-179 (trans. Robinson, pp. 172-174). 

5 Jbid., pp. 179-199 (trans. Robinson, pp. 175-193). The ‘we’ style as a chronological argument 
is not new. Christ (Sitzb. Bayr. Akad., 1885, pp. 419-420) discusses the hypothesis that the ‘we’ 
style should date A in the epoch when Aristotle still considered himself as belonging to the school 
of Plato, while the third person will date Jf later. Christ rejected this hypothesis, because A 
presupposes the mature development of the metaphysical treatment, But he could give no 
satisfactory reason for the change to the third person in M. 

8 Aristoteles, pp. 187-197 (trans. Robinson, pp. 182-191). ‘The greater emphasis in the polemic 
against either Speusippus or Xcnocrates is taken as confirmatory evidence that a particular 
treatise corresponds to the time of their successive leadership in the Academy. 

7 Ibid., pp. 197-198 (trans. Robinson, pp. 191-192). 

8 Ibid, pp. 204-215 (trans. Robinson, pp. 198-207). 
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the later attempt to conceive the Primary Philosophy as the science of 
Being in general and as undetermined.® £ 2-4 is the link that strives to 
unite the earlier and the later treatises.1° M and I follow upon the 
combined series.11_ XK is earlier than BIE, because it is more Platonic.” 
A again is earlier than K, for it is even more centered on the super- 
sensible.4® On the other hand, A is later than N, because it contains 
extracts from the latter Book. The eighth chapter of A is an insert. 
It was written after the death of Callippus, since it speaks of the 
astronomer as already dead. It belongs therefore to the very last years 
of Aristotle’s life. 

Jaeger’s chronology has been received with wide acclaim. But it 
drew devastating criticism from a number of able scholars, even from 
those who readily accepted Jaeger’s account of the nature of the meta- 
physical treatises as school logoi. Hans v. Arnim pointed out that the 
whole chronological construction was ultimately based on the use of the 
‘we’ style in A 9.1® But this chapter did not belong to Book A in 
Aristotle’s time. It is an independent document compiled by Aristotle 
himself from his earlier writings, but inserted in its present place by 
editors only after the Stagirite’s death.!7_ Other scholars have shown that 
at the time of making the compilation Aristotle was definitely not a 


9 Ibid, pp. 222-224 (trans. Robinson, pp. 214-216). 

10 Jbid., p. 211 (trans. Robinson, p. 204), This is a later and different view from that of the 
Studien, pp. 111-112. 

11 Aristoteles, pp. 208-209; 215 (trans, Robinson, pp. 201-202; 207). 

12 Ibid., pp. 216-222 (trans. Robinson, pp. 208-214), 

13 Ibid. pp. 222-231 (trans. Robinson, pp. 214-222). 

14 Jbid., pp. 232-236 (trans. Robinson, pp. 223-227). 

18 Ibid, pp. 366-368 (trans. Robinson, pp. 342-344); cf. W. K. C. Guthrie,CQ, XXVIII 
(1934), 96-98, 

16 “Die Datierung des Buches A der Metaphysik wird bei Jaeger nur auf dessen cp. 9 be- 
griindet.” H. v. Arnim, Wien. Stud,, XLVI (1928), 1. 

“Die Ideenkritik von A cp. 9 ist also auf ein bestimmtes Jahr, das Jahr 347 datiert.. .. Die 
ganze Konstruction beruht allein darauf, dass Buch A wegen seines neunten Kapitels als auf das 
Jahr 347 datiert angesehen wird.” Ibid., p. 2. 

17H. v. Arnim, op. cit., pp. 22-24; 30, E. v. Ivanka, after a careful study, shows that both 
versions (in A 9 and M) represent an independent document, or more likely an excerpt from 
such a document. This was inserted, in slightly worked-over fashion, in M. After Aristotle’s 
death, the editors placed the original draft in A, because it seemed presupposed by B. Iv4nka’s 
conclusions are reached by a study of the methodological sequence of the treatises, Scholastik, 
TX (1934), 542; cf. 524-527, On the relation to arguments developed at greater length in On 
Ideas, sce H. Karpp, Hermes, LX VIII (1933), 384-391; S. Mansion, Reoue Philosophique de Louvain, 
XLVIT (1949), 169-202; P. Wilpert, Zwei Aristotelische Frithschriflen tiber die Ideenlehre (1949), 
pp. 15-118; G. E. L, Owen, JHS, LXXVII (1957), 103-111, Karpp, p. 391, notes that the 
fragments of On Ideas give no trace of the “we” style. 
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‘Platonist.’1® The compilation was incorporated, with appropriate 
alterations, by Aristotle himself in its proper methodical location in’ 
Book M.1® The instances of the ‘we’ style outside A 9 are shown by 
v. Arnim to refer either to Aristotle’s own doctrine or to views common 
to himself and Plato.22 Without A 9 preceding, they offer no ground for 
interpretation in a ‘Platonic’ sense. 

Other arguments besides those of v. Arnim may be brought against the 
implications of the ‘we’ style. Aristotle seems to have no notion of a 
‘school’ of thought centered around the name of Plato, as he has in the 
cases of Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Democritus.24_ He has no term for 
‘Platonist’ or ‘Academician.’ 2? The Academy seems to have been in 
Plato's time a cultus organization.* Cherniss claims that, according to 
all evidence, the Academy was not a school in which an orthodox meta- 
physical doctrine was held.* In the exoteric works, Aristotle could 
easily associate himself with the Platonic circle.2° Even in the Nico- 
machean Ethics, he still referred to the proponents of the Ideas as his 
“friends.” 26 ‘The ‘we’ style may mean nothing more than ‘we who treat 
this science,’ just as the expressed pronoun in the Physics which is ren- 
dered in the Oxford translation as ‘we Physicists.’ 2? 


48 Erich Frank, AJP, LXI (1940), 184-185; H. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the 
Academy, Appendix II, pp. 488-491. A survey of older studies on the ‘we’ style is found in L. Ro- 
bin, Théorie Platonicienne, pp. 82-83, n. 1. On the relationship of Aristotle with the Academy at 
the death of Speusippus, cf. P. Merlan, Transactions of the American Philological Association, LX XVII 
(1946), 103-111. 

18 Cf, E. v. IvAnka, loc. cit., pp. 532-534; 542. 

20 H. v. Arnim, of. cit., pp. 15-18. 

21 GC, I 1,314a25; Cael., IIL 7,305b1; Mete., I 6,342b36. The corresponding Greek expression 
of the time would probably be dui ITAdtwva as the preposition is used by Plato at Cra., 399E 
and Tht.,170C. "Aug, however, is not found in the genuine Aristotelian writings. Cf. R. Eucken, 
Sprachgebrauch, p. 36. Instead, zegé is used in the sense of a school of thought. Jbid., pp. 65-66. 
The term ‘Platonist’ is of a mich later date. Cf. H. Stephanus, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, V1, 
1176, 

22 No corresponding terms are given in Bonitz’ Ind. Arist. Cf, 599b39. 

23 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, 11134; H. I. Marrou, Histoire de Education dans 
VAntiquité, p. 107. 

24 “All the evidence points unmistakably to the same conclusion: the Academy was not a 
school in which an orthodox metaphysical doctrine was taught, ...” H. Cherniss, Riddle of the 
Early Academy, p. 81. 

25 Even in the treatises, there are important points in which Aristotle expressly agrees with the 
“Platonists.” Cf. H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, p. 493. 

26 “We had perhaps better consider the universal good and discuss thoroughly what is meant 
by it, although such an inquiry is made an uphill one by the fact that the Forms have been intro- 
duced by friends of our own.” E N, I 6,1096a11-13. Oxford trans. 

27 Ph, 1 2, 185al2. In the passages exhibiting the ‘we’ style, the third person plural is also 
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As regards internal sequence, v. Arnim shows also that Jaeger’s 
chronology is circular. N is earlier than A. But A antedates K, which 
in turn precedes the series B-N. The resulting chronological order is 
NAKBIENA etc.*8 This criticism, naturally, is based on the position 
assigned to K. 

The results of Nuyens’ research, finally, oppose the contention of a 
shift in Aristotle’s interest from the supersensible to the sensible as his 
life progressed.” 

Aside from these critical objections, Jaeger’s chronology presupposes 
the interpretation of certain Aristotelian formulae in a ‘Platonic’ sense 
of Being, and of others in an ‘ontological’ sense. These interpretations 
cannot be presupposed by the present study. 


2) H. von Arnim’s Chronology 


Hans v. Arnim’s dating of the metaphysical treatises is based on the 
chronology of the ethical works. The Magna Moralia, the earliest of the 
Ethics, is dated after 338, and in its final form in the year 334. Book A 
of the Metaphysics, which cites this work or a subsequent Ethics, is con- 
siderably later.*° K, because of its clearer formulation of the moog & 
doctrine, comes after the final draft of the Magna Moralia, and so is later 
than 335-334.! By reason of the same formulation, the Eudemian Ethics 
is placed shortly after K.22_ Z, which seems to cite the Eudemian Ethics, 
comes later.24 BIE, because of their more developed presentation, are 


frequently intermixed. The instances are listed by Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the 
Academy, pp. 489-490. To assume that these instances of the third person are a result of a recension 
which overlooked the numerically preponderant verbs in the first person, would be an unlikely 
hypothesis. Jaeger (Aristoteles, pp. 180-181; trans. Robinson, pp. 175-176) explains the variations 
in Book B in this manner. There the small number of uncorrected verbs might render the hypo- 
thesis admissible. 

Cherniss’ conclusion is: “Such a variation requires an account the opposite of Jaeger’s. Aris- 
totle did not consider himself a Platonist when he wrote Metaphysics A.” H. Cherniss, loc. cit., 
p. 490. 

28H. v. Arnim, op. cit., pp. 19-20. As Jaeger has not answered any of the criticisms brought 
against his conclusions, one can only state objectively the arguments on each side. 

29 “De thesis van Jaeger, dat bij Aristoteles een evolutie zou hebben plaats gehad van het 
metaphysische naar de empirie en de vakwetenschap is niet te handhaven.” F. Nuyens, Ont- 
wikkelingsmomenten, Stellingen, 1V; cf. pp. 133-153. Cf. P. Wilpert, Zeitschrift fiir Philosophische 
Forschung, I (1946), p. 139, n. 46; P. Louis, Bulletin de U’ Association G. Budé, N.S. V (1948), 94. 

30H. v. Arnim, Wien. Stud., XLVI (1928), 5-6; 30; 35, For the date of the 44M, cf. also Der 
Neueste Versuch, die Magna Moralia als unecht zu erweisen, p. 48. 

31 Wien. Stud, XLVI (1928), 34-35. 

32 bid. 

38 bid, 
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some years after K.24 N, like K, comes between the Magna Moralia and 
the Eudemian Ethics.®® A is later than N.3¢ But in the Gotteslehre, A - 
is dated earlier than 338, because it speaks of Speusippus as still living.?? 

This chronology, except for the second dating of Book A, is ultimately 
based upon the year of the Magna Moralia. But the date of this ethical 
work is still an open question.*® There are doctrinal®* and linguistic‘ 
reasons that indicate it to be later than the Nicomachean Ethics. The 
chronology of v. Arnim places the Nicomachean Ethics later than Book Z 
of the Metaphysics: According to Nuyens’ criterion, the Nicomachean 
Ethics belongs not to the last, but to the middle period of the Stagirite’s 
activity.*? 

The chronology as developed by v. Arnim does not allow much spread 
in time for a three-dimensional study of Being in the Meisterjahre.*® 
The comparatively early date of A in the Gotteslehre does not seem recon- 
cilable with the results of v. Arnim’s earlier study. 


3) Nuyen’s Chronology 


F. Nuyens has worked out a partial chronology of the Metaphysics on 
the basis of its references to the soul. 

As the earliest expression of Aristotle’s doctrine of the soul, Nuyens 
takes the Platonic conception of the Eudemus; as the latest, the teaching 
of the De Anima. These two conceptions of the relation between soul 


34 Ibid., pp. 13-14; 35; XLVI (1929), 32-38; Gotteslehre, p. 46. 

35 Wien. Stud., XLVI (1928), 33; 36. 

38 Jbid., p. 33. 

37 Gotteslehre, p. 54. The text is A 7,1072b31. 

38 A. Mansion, Rev. Néoscol,, XXIX (1927), 450; XX XIII (1931), 80-107; 216-236; 360-380. 
See survey in F, Dirlmeier, Magna Moralia, pp. 131-146. 

39 Cf. A. Mansion, Rev. Néoscol., XXIX (1927), 450; W. Theiler, Hermes, LXIX (1934), 
353-376; F. Dirlmeier, RA. Mus., LXXXVIII (1939), 214-242; D. J. Allan, JHS, LXXVII 
(1957), 7-11. On the opposite side, doctrinal reasons for the earlier dating may be found in 
M. Hamburger, Morals and Law (1951), pp. 53-56; 96-116; 121-122; V. Masellis, Riv. di Filol. e 
di Istruzione Classica, LX XXII (1954), 168-188; and P. Trude, Der Begriff der Gerechtigkeit in der 
Aristotelischen Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie (1955), pp. 24-47. 

40 Cf. R. Walzer, Magna Moralia und Aristotelische Ethik (1929); K. O. Brink, Stil und Form der 
Pseudaristotelischen Magna Moralia (1933); K. Berg, Wien. Stud., LIT (1934), 142-147, 

41H, v. Arnim, of. cit., pp. 35-36. Cf. Eudemische Ethik und Metaphysik, pp. 5-9. 

42 F, Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten, pp. 167-176, especially 172-173; cf. pp. 305; 320. 

43 “So ergibt sich, dass wie Met A so tiberhaupt der ganze uns erhaltene Torso der Meta- 
physik, mit ausnahme wahrscheinlich des K und des A und vielleicht auch des N, erst den athe- 
nischen Meisterjahren des Philosophen angehéren dirfte.” H. v. Arnim, Wien Stud., XLVI 
(1928), 30. K and WN seem placed at the beginning of the Meisteyjahre, with A later than N. Ibid., 
pp. 33-35, 
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and body characterize the initial (about up to 347) and the final (about 
330-323) periods of the Stagirite’s intellectual activity. The intervening 
time (about 347-330) constitutes the period of development from the 
early to the later conception.‘ 

Aristotle’s notion of the soul, it is true, is intimately connected with 
his doctrine of Being. Yet if instances can be shown in the Metaphysics 
where the Stagirite’s mature doctrine of Being is not applied in full to 
the soul, they would furnish independent and valuable chronological 
aids. Accordingly, nothing in the nature of the present study would 
preclude the acceptance of Nuyens’ criterion. Nuyens, however, does 
not intend to apply his criterion to the Metaphysics independently of 
Jaeger’s findings. He means rather to supplement or correct in detail 
the work of his great predecessor in this field of chronology.*® The 
present survey concerns Nuyens’ criterion only insofar as it may be 
applied to the Metaphysics independently of Jaeger. 

No Books of the Metaphysics deal expressly with the soul. But some 
use illustrations and examples involving the relation of soul and body. 
On the basis of these occasional references, Nuyens advances the follow- 
ing chronology. 

E J is late, not long before De Anima.** 

4 in its present form is late, and belongs to the last period.*? 

ZH and A belong to the last period.‘ 


44 Synopses of Nuyens’ thesis in French and German are given in Ontwikkelingsmomenten, 
pp. 297-320. A. Nolte accepts Nuyens’ chronology as the tentative basis for his own study, Het 
Godsbegrip bij Aristoteles, pp. 11; 171. 

45 Infra, nn. 53; 61; 66. Cf, A. Mansion, Introduction a la Physique Aristotélicienne (1946), p.6, 
n. 1; Préface to Nuyens’ Evolution de la Psychologie d’ Aristote, Pp. xi-xii. 

48 Ontwikkelingsmomenten, pp. 157-158. 

47 “Vit cenige teksten blijkt, dat dit ‘philosophisch lexicon‘ in zijn ons bekenden vorm uit de 
cindperiode stamt.” Jbid, p. 158, n. 81. 

A has been usually considered as an early product, though open to constant change and 
revision. “Une composition de ce genre est de nature a s’augmenter et a se renouveler par- 
tiellement au cours des temps; les additions ct les remaniements peuvent s’y insérer de fagon 
presque inapergue avec beaucoup plus de facilité que dans un traité suivi. Mais malgré cela il 
est permis de dire que ce lexique est dans l'ensemble une ceuvre ot Vinfluence platonicienne 
se fait sentir encore A une foule de détails, ...” A. Mansion, Introduction a la Physique Aristotéli- 
cienne (1946), p. 36. 

Jaeger looks upon 4 as a lecture which Aristotle “‘no doubt... often gave.” Aristoteles, p. 210 
(trans. Robinson, p. 203). 

48 Ontwikkelingsmomenten, pp. 159-167, A, Nolte (Godsbegrip, pp. 147-148; 170), supplementing 
Nuyens’ chronology, shows that A 8 cannot be separated chronologically from the rest of the 
Book. This claim of Noite’s is criticized and rejected by A. Mansion, Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, 
VIT (1945), 137-138, 
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© belongs to the last period, but preserves traces of an earlier 
redaction.4° Nuyens does not enter into detail regarding these earlier 
traces,5° 

M 1-9 belongs to the last half of the middle period.® 

N belongs to the oldest section of the Metaphysics, early in the middle 
period.®? 

A B® 154 E 24,55 K 1-858 I, M 9-105" contain no references to the 
soul-body problem. ‘These books therefore cannot be dated positively 
by Nuyens’ criterion. 

N is the only Book dated at all early in this chronology. The sole 
independent basis for the early dating is found in two texts in the one 
chapter. One of these references®® is contained in what seems a col- 
loquial or proverbial expression, and so takes the word ‘soul’ merely in 
the popular sense, without implying any special philosophical view. 
In the other text," ‘soul’ occurs in an expression of the mathematical 
philosophy which Aristotle is combatting, and seems used in the sense 
attributed elsewhere® to Speusippus. In neither of these two texts, 
consequently, does Aristotle profess to be implying his own conception 
of the soul. Nuyens himself accords but little probative force to these 
two texts. It is difficult, however, to see that they have any in- 
dependent value at all. 

No Book of the Metaphysics, therefore, can be dated on this criterion 
earlier than just before the final period (about 330-322) of Aristotle’s 
activity. 


49 Ontwikkelingsmomenten, p. 164. 

50 “Wij moeten dan aannemen, dat @ in zijn huidigen vorm door Aristoteles aan ZH is toe- 
gevoegd, maar dat in deze nieuwe redactie sporen van een ouder tractaat zijn overgebleven. Het 
valt buiten het kader van onze studie verder op deze kwestie in te gaan.” Ibid. 

51 [bid., pp. 156-157, 

52 Ibid. 

53 Ihid., p. 155. Nuyens accepts Jaeger’s dating for these Books. ‘Wij behoeven Jaegers ar- 
gumenten niet in bijzonderheden na te gaan, zij lijken ons niet alleen deugdelijk, maar volkomen 
afdoende.” Ibid, The same holds in regard to M and N. 

5 Ibid, p. 157. 

58 Ibid, 

58 Jbid., p. 158. 

57 Ibid, p. 156. 

58 N 3, 1090a35-bl. 

58 N 3,1090b13-20. 

60 Z 2,1028b21-24. 

81 “Wij geven beide plaatsen ter illustratie zonder er veel bewijskracht aan toe te kennen. 
Positieve bewijzen voor een vroege dateering van M 9-10 en NV zijn trouwens na Jaegers betoog 
overbodig.” Jbid., p. 156, n. 72. 
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What is to be said about the two sections dated shortly before the 
final period? 

E I is dated on the basis of a single text® in which Aristotle says that 
the Physicist treats the type of soul which is not without matter. This 
type of soul is later described by Aristotle as ‘entelechy.’ But the final 
doctrine is already here in germ.® 

The doctrine, however, seems there full-fledged. The soul that cannot 
be without matter pertains to the science of the Physicist. Certainly this 
is the mature conception of the soul as the entelechy of a sensible thing, 
even though the word ‘entelechy’ does not happen to be used. For 
Physics, as stated in the same chapter, deals only with the inseparable“ 
and changeable—that is, with sensible things. A soul that pertains to 
the science of sensible things is not conceived in a Platonic manner. 

This text, consequently, does not prevent E J from belonging to the 
final period. Nuyens’ purpose, in fact, is to show that it is later than 
Jaeger’s dating.** He is not specially concerned with fixing its chrono- 
logy before the final period. 

M 1-9 is dated on the basis of one principal text and one supplement- 
ary reference. In the principal text, Aristotle uses the soul as an example 
of form, but expresses himself cautiously with an ‘if’ clause.6? This 
shows that the later doctrine of the soul has already been developed, but 
is not yet adopted with conviction. M 1-9 belongs therefore to the last 
part (336-330) of the middle period. 

But the same ‘if? manner of discussing the soul is found in Z,°° where 
the final conception of the De Anima is also clearly expressed. Con- 
sidered independently, this reference is not a convincing argument that 
M belongs before the final stage of Aristotle’s thought. The aporematic 
way of speaking in a school logos does not reflect any uncertainty on the 
part of the teacher. 

The supplementary text” is found in the same chapter as the principal 
statement. It declares that the soul is—as in De Anima—the principle 


82 F 1,1025b24-1026a6. 

83 Ontwikkelingsmomenten, pp. 157-158. 
84 Cf. infra, Chapter seven, b), n. 44. 
85 EF 1,1026a14. 

88 Ontwikkelingsmomenten, pp. 157-158. 
87 M 2, 1077a32-34. 

88 Ontwikkelingsmomenten, pp. 156-157. 
8 Z 10,1036a16-24; 11,1037a7-9. 

70 M 2,1077a20-24. 
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of unity in the living Being, but presumes—against De Anima—that the 
soul has parts.” 

The context, however, is the discussion of the mathematical philo- 
sophy. Aristotle is arguing that the Mathematicals have no principle of 
unity, while sensible things have such a principle—‘the soul, or part of 
the soul, or something else that is reasonable enough.’ For purposes 
of refutation, the Stagirite is not adverse to using together both his own 
view and a directly opposite view admitted by the adversary, though 
not by himself. If both views require the admission of the point being 
argued, both may be brought forward in the polemic.” 

Nuyens’ chronology, consequently,—even if its basis be not question- 
ed—cannot positively give an early dating to any Book of the Metaphysics. 
E 1 and M 1-9 must be dated at the earliest as just shortly before the final 
period. Even here the indications are slight and unconvincing. The 
early traces in A and © are undetermined. No sufficient spread is 
established for a study of the Metaphysics in perspective. Important is 
the late dating assigned to 4 and A. Difficult is the theory that ZHOA 
presuppose™* De Anima but never refer to it. One would have to presume 
that Aristotle had already worked out for himself the doctrine of De 
Anima, but did not presuppose it in the ‘hearers’ of the treatments on 
ousia. 

4) Oggioni’s Chronology 


Emilio Oggioni uses the same doctrinal criterion as Jaeger. In the 
metaphysical treatises are found different viewpoints in relative degrees 
of proximity to or recession from the Platonic conception of reality.” 
On this basis the earliest of the treatises are M 9-10 and N, followed by 
A. From Jaeger’s criteria—the use of the imperfect in speaking of 
Plato, and the employment of the ‘we’ style—, these treatises are dated 
around 348-347. Book A, the furthest removed from the Platonic 
conception, is chronologically the latest treatise. (For Jaeger, A is early 
because it is Platonic). Hans v. Arnim’s dating of A as before 338 is 
accepted.76 

The extreme dates of the metaphysical treatises are therefore 348-347 
and 338. 


71 De An., 1 5,411a25-b14. Ontwikkelingsmomenten, pp. 157, n. 77, 

72 M 2, 1077a21-22. Oxford trans, 

73 Eg, Z 6, 1031b14-15. 

74 Ontwikkelingsmomenten, p. 315. 

75 Oggioni’s conception of ‘Platonic’ reality in Aristotle differs considerably from that of 
Jaeger, as can be seen from the two different estimates of Book A. 

78 E. Oggioni, La ‘Filosofia Prima,’ pp. 8-9; 12. Cf. supra, n. 37, 
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Between these two extremes in Aristotle’s development, a number of 
gradual stages are discernible. Each of the stages is represented by a 
relatively independent treatment, consisting either of a new treatise or a 
new grouping of treatises. Books a, 4, and J, are regarded as autonom- 
ous, and as having no formal bearing on the First Philosophy.” 

The successive stages, with the conception of Being represented in 
each, run as follows:— 


Independent Treatises or Groupings Conception Represented 

1) M 910 and N.. . . « « + + Critical examination of the supersensible 
in the Platonic-Academic doctrine.78 

2) A. ww we ew ee ww «The science of the four causes.7° 

3) Bo. 1 wee ee © es +) The impossibility of a science of the four 
causes,80 

4) E1(E24¢@10). ... . . « The science of Being qua Being in 
combination with that of the super- 
sensible81 

5) Fe. we ee we ee we «©The science of Being qua Being as a 
formal ontology.8? 

6) K 18. . . 1 1 ww we ee  )6A compendium of BIE without any 
important differences in form or con- 
tent,.83 

7) ZHM19 .. .. . . . « « » The science of Being qua Being in the 
ontological-real sense.84 

8) ABFEZF @1-9M19. . . . . . Definite and developed science of Being 
qua Being.85 

9) A (except c. 8)8@. . . . . . . Final stage of the science of Being qua 
Being.87 


This method of dating places all of the main series earlier than 338. 
Its terminus a quo—the date of Plato's death— is open to all the criticism 
levelled at Jaeger’s theory in this respect. The same doctrinal presuppo- 


77 Ibid. p. 10. Cf. p. 23. 

78 Ibid., pp. 10-12. 

78 Ibid. p. 9. 

80 Jbid., pp. 3; 21. Cf. pp. 10; 38-60. 

81 Jbid., pp. 18; 20. Cf. pp. 66; 70-71. H 2-4 and @ 10 belong to the one epoch. They were 
relatively close to Platonism. Both were added later to the respective treatises. Ibid, pp. 20; 
71, nf, 

82 Ibid., pp. 66; 75-77. 

83 Ibid., pp. 9; 11; 19; 45-46; 66. 

84 Ibid. pp. 21-24; 104; 108-209; 194-196. 

85 Ibid, pp. 11-13; 25-27; 60-71. 

86 For the eighth chapter Oggioni accepts Jaeger’s dating. Jbid., p. 14, n. 1. Cf. supra, n. 15. 
' 87 Op. cit, pp. 13-14; 60-61. 
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sitions of ‘Platonic’ and ‘ontological’—this time three ‘ontological’ ®— _ 
conceptions of Being in the treatises render it equally unacceptable in a 
study which cannot take for granted any such interpretations of the 
Aristotelian formulae. The relegation of M 9-10 and I from the main 
series is in open defiance of the references contained in these two parts.% 


ate 


Accordingly, none of the modern chronologies can be of notable help 
for a three-dimensional study of Being in the metaphysical treatises. 
Those based on Jaeger’s methods presuppose certain notions of Being as 
already determined. Those worked out from the relations to the 
Ethics and the De Anima—even if these criteria be accepted—do not allow 
a sufficient spread for a study in perspective. The only absolute datings 
at all acceptable are those based merely on the different ways of referring 
to a living and to a dead person. These are 347+ for A 8-9, —338 for A 
(except c. 8), and 330 + for A 8 But all three indications occur in 
parts that are without any formal reference to the other treatises. They 
are of no help in working out a chronology of the main series. The 
relative datings of N as prior to A, and BIE as prior to K, and A 9 as 
prior to M, may be accepted. None of the other datings can be justified 
as even a provisional basis for the study of Being in the Metaphysics. 

But does not the refusal to accept beforehand a chronology make the 
inquiry revert to the two-dimensional basis of Zeller? 

Not at all. Zeller’s hypothesis required that all the metaphysical 
treatises in their present state be considered the work of Aristotle’s most 
mature period. The time element was eliminated from their study. 
Today the methodical arrangement must be looked upon as the work of 
Aristotle's maturity.°° But the chronology of the individual treatises 


88 Cf. supra, Chapter one, n. 109. 

89 Cf. supra, Chapter two, b), nn. 27-30. The relative chronology advanced by Paul Thielscher 
in Philol., XCVIT (1948), 229-265 is based on the explicit cross-references. It is in its gencral 
lines the same as the methodical sequence accepted in the present study, except for the late position 
which it assigns to A (cf. ibid., pp. 253-254). The reasons given for this position of A are not 
convincing. The treatment in A has the nature of a preliminary dialectical inquiry (cf. infra, 
pp. 205-207) rather than of a supplementary conclusion. In not precisely delimiting its scope 
to that of the Primary Philosophy, A lays the basis —— in the causes and especially in Entity — 
for the distinctions between the Primary and Secondary Philosophies as given in J’ and E. Cf. 
infra, pp. 279; 296-297. Its treatment should therefore precede these two. 

90“. , . he returned to the matter again during this last period and undertook a reorganization 
that introduced fresh ideas into the old material, excising parts of it and reshaping others to fit 
their new surroundings.” W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 200 (trans. Robinson, p. 194), 
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has to be kept open. The likelihood of widely differing dates is present. 
This is not merely probable, but to some extent practically certain. 
The fluid nature of the treatises as school logoi requires this attitude. 
Always present, too, is the possibility that diverse notions of Being are 
represented in the text according to different chronological periods. 
Aristotle’s earlier and literary works seem to be under a noticeable 
Platonic influence.®' One must watch for traces of such doctrine in the 
treatises as well, even though one is not justified in presuming that they 
must be found there. The difference from Zeller’s hypothesis is that 
the doctrinal homogeneity of the Metaphysics cannot be any longer 
presumed; today it has to be proven, if it should happen to be present 
in the treatises. 

The methodical order, consequently, remains the necessary sequence 
for following a problem through the Metaphysics.°2 This order provides 


91 Cf. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 37-102 (trans. Robinson, pp. 24-101); A. E. Taylor, Mind, 
N.S. XXXIII (1924), 193-194; T. Case, Mind, N.S. XXXIV (1925), 80-86; M. J. Lagrange, 
Rev. Thomiste, N.S. IX (1926), 285-297; E. Bignone, L’Aristotele Perduto, v. 1; J. Bidez, Un Singu- 
lier Naufrage, pp. 10 ff.; G. di Napoli, Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica, XXUX (1947), 205, n. 1. 
On the other hand, R. Phillipson, in Rivista di Filologia, LXVI (1938), 242-245, shows the 
difficulties in reading any of the basic Platonic doctrines into the fragments. He admits in them, 
however, “pensieri platonici da lui pit tardi lasciati cadere.” Jbid., p. 244. 

A considerable number of studies have been devoted to these fragments in the last few years. 
Cf. P. Wilpert, Zeitschrift fur Philosophische Forschung, I (1946), 127, nn. 11-15, and the biblio- 
graphy in Nuyens’ L’ Evolution de la Psychologie d’ Aristote, pp. 321-330. On the advertence to the 
Platonic character of the early dialogues prior to Jaeger, cf. A. Mansion, Rev. Néoscol., XXIX 
(1927), 318-319, n. 1. 

Bignone (op. cit., 1, 37) remarks that nowhere does Aristotle expressly repudiate the doctrines 
of his early works. The nature of the Stagirite’s adherence to the positions apparently contained 
in these writings can only be deduced from the scanty fragments remaining and from some 
indications in Greek tradition. The actual knowledge on this difficult question is too indefinite 
to be used as a starting-point for tracing any doctrinal development through the metaphysical 
treatises, A fully: accepted Platonism in Aristotle’s carlier days is rather a possibility that has to 
be kept in mind. Since supposed doctrinal nuances have played an important part in determining 
the chronologies, one may be excused for declining to postulate the alleged Platonism of the 
early dialogues as the point-de-départ for a doctrinal study of the Metaphysics. Rather, the present 
state of chronological knowledge suggests that the Metaphysics has to be studied in its own right. 
The presence or absence of Platonism in certain parts should be determined first from the text 
itself, and only afterwards be compared with the fragments. In this regard V. Décarie’s careful 
study of the fragments, expressly from the viewpoint of the object of metaphysics, has revealed 
no trace of doctrinal development; sce L’Objet de la Métaphysique selon Aristote, pp. 3-39; 182-183. 

82 The case against following Aristotle’s own methodological procedure is perhaps best ex- 
pressed by Gohlke. Speaking of the Greek philosophers, Gohlke writes: “Der von jenen Mannern 
sclber eingeschlagenen Bahn, der in ihren Werken niedergelegten Art der Gedankenentwicklung, 
diirfen wir sowieso nicht folgen, wenn die historischen Entwicklungslinien klar hervortreten sollen; 
denn in dieser Form steckt ja ihre Persdnlichkeit, also gerade das, was den rein geschichtlichen 
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a sufficiently safe guarantee for tracing through the treatises an Aristo- 
telian doctrine from the viewpoint of Aristotle—Aristoteles ex Aristotele. 
Chronological considerations are not thereby neglected. Rather, the 
character of the methodical arrangement, in joining evidently disparate 
treatises, requires that the time element be kept carefully in mind. 

This method means a painstaking study of the text and a patient 
Jistening to its message. But no procedure is better adapted to ensure 
the linking of form with content. None other can offer the same pledge 
of avoiding distortions that result from forcing the Stagirite’s doctrine 
into the predetermined grooves congenital to modern thought. 


Fortgang durchkreuzt; und der historische Zusammenhang ist dem Denker selber zudem gar 
nicht in dem Masse bewusst, wie den spateren Generationen. Bei Plato hindert schon die dia- 
logische Form, seine eigenen Werke als Leitfaden der Untersuchung zu beniitzen, und far Aris- 
toteles stehen uns iiberhaupt keine Schriften zu Verfiigung, die fur dic Publikation bestimmt 
und fertig ausgearbeitet gewesen waren, Was uns erhalten ist, stellt die Aufzeichnungen zu 
seinen Vorlesungen dar, die natiirlich nicht in jedem Semester wieder wirtlich abgelesen, sondern 
erweitert, geklart, miteinander in Zusammenhang gebracht wurden. Welche Stufe der Bear- 
beitung uns vorliegt, ist dabei nicht einmal sicher, vermutlich aber doch die letzte. Gerade die 
‘Metaphysik’ zerfallt nach den neuesten Forschungen in mehrere Abhandlungen, die von 
einander unabh4ngig sind. Wir wollen uns also nach sachlichen Dispositionsgriinden das Ma- 
terial itberalher zusammensuchen.” P. Gohlke, Abstraktion, p. 4. 

The difficulty inherent in Gohtke’s projected method is exactly what has been seen in the first 
section of the present chapter. The ‘sachliche Dispositionsgriinde’ inevitably become the com- 
mentator’s own philosophical predispositions and the principles developed in his personal for- 
mation. The historically obstructive ‘personality’ is not avoided. The ‘personality’ of the critic 
is substituted for that of Aristotle. The advantages of an historical study in ‘longueur’ should 
be a consequence of, not a predisposition to, the examination of the text. The Stagirite’s thought 
should first be determined in its own proper setting and only afterwards given its place in the 
historical currents of thought. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE ARISTOTELIAN EQUIVOCALS 


1) Univocals and Equivocals 


i aes other main source of obscurity signalized by Brandis lay in the 
nature and interconnection of the Aristotelian concepts.’ 

Since the time of Brandis a century of critical study has been given 
to these concepts. What has the verdict been? Extensive comparisons 
in the text have shown that Aristotle’s use of concepts is generally quite 
inconsistent. There is no doubt about the fact, when the question is 
asked in that way. Accordingly, the fashion of the last twenty-five years 
has been to accuse the Stagirite of waverings, hesitations, vacillations, 
ambiguity, and even contradictions in his basic philosophical concepts.? 

But should the question be asked in that way? Is that the correct 
formulation of a real Aristotelian problem? The Stagirite seems to have 


1 Supra, Chapter two, a), n. 4. 

2 “De quelque cété qu’on la considére, la métaphysique aristotélicienne enferme une contra- 
diction fondamentale. Aristote a voulu corriger Platon, et cependant il est resté platonicien. 
... La métaphysique aristotélicienne essaie de trouver dans la réalité sensible un principe in- 
stitué précisément en opposition a cette réalité. De 1a le caractére batard de ses conclusions. 
De 1a lobscurité dont s’enveloppe le systéme tout entier.” C. Werner, Aristote et PIdéalisme Pla- 
tonicien, pp. 88-89. Cf. pp. 81-89. 

“...it will never be possible to clear up the confusion in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, because Aris- 
totle himself never cleared up that which existed in his own mind.” P. Shorey, Class. Phil., XXII 
(1927), 422. 

Cf. also: 

C. Batimker, Das Problem der Materie, pp. 288-290. 

G. Rodier, L’Année Philosophique, XX (1909), 11. 

J. Chevalier, La Notion du Nécessaire chez Aristote, p. 171. 

W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 227 (trans. Robinson, p. 218); on this subject, cf. discussion supra, 

pp. 36-67. 

W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, civ; II, 159-160. 

G. Calogero, I Fondamenti della Logica Avistotelica, pp. 4; 9. 

G. R. G. Mure, Aristotle, p. 179, n. 1. 

A. Brémond, Le Dilemme Aristotélicien, pp. 140-141. 

D. R, Cousin, Mind, N.S. XLIV (1935), 180-181. 

A. Covotti, Da Artstotele ai Bizantini, p. 73. 

C. Arpe, Das ti av elvas bei Aristoteles, p. 40, 

E. Oggioni, La ‘Filosofia Prima,’ pp. 73-74. 

L. Robin, Aristote, pp. 299-300. 

H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, pp. 372-374. 

S. Mansion, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, XLIV (1946), 358. 
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definite and highly developed views on the process by which the same 
words and concepts take on different significations. Possibly the 
situation as viewed today may have its remotely recognizable counter- 
part—and perhaps also its explanation—in Aristotle’s own doctrine of 
the equivocals and the moddaydc Aeyspeva. 

Literally translated, noAdaydc¢ Aeysueva are ‘things said—or meant— 
in many ways.’ The expression is cryptic. Too great haste should 
therefore be avoided in determining its exact meaning. It may refer to 
terms, or to concepts and definitions (Adyor), or to the things defined— 
and even to all three in the same passage." Sometimes it is used as an 
exact synonym for the equivocals;* sometimes it is sharply opposed to 
them.® If, as has just been suggested, these two terms designate the 
possible explanation of the inconsistencies in Aristotelian concepts, they 
must first render an account of a similar inconsistency in their own use. 
The presumption that they may be used in different senses has to be 
kept in mind. A fixed designation cannot be given them, at least prior 
to a thorough study of the texts. In this type of inconsistency, whatever 
its explanation may be, Aristotle seems consistent to the very end. 

Though such a reflection be somewhat discouraging, it may contain 
more truth and meaning than appear at first sight. The all-pervading 
extent of the phenomenon seems to represent a fact in point of Aristo- 
telian form. Facts of this type usually repay careful investigation. 
Fortunately, the Stagirite has left abundant texts dealing with the 
equivocals and the ‘things said in many ways.’ The opening statement 
of the Categories is a definition of the equivocals.¢ The entire scope of 
Book A in the Metaphysics is concerned with summarily developing 
various groups of ‘things said in many ways.’ The first Book of the 
Topics has fourteen chapters® on the means as well as the importance of 
recognizing and carefully distinguishing the things designated by these 
two expressions. This section of the Topics used both expressions in- 
differently and merely as verbal variants for the same notion.® These 
texts should be sufficient to reveal the reason—if there is any—for the 
inconsistencies in Aristotelian concepts. Throughout the treatises, the 
Stagirite returns time and again to particular applications of his doctrine 


3 E.g., Top. V 2, 129b30-130a4. Text infra, n. 53. 

4 Cf. H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist, 514a45-47, 

5 Ibid, 514048-49; 615a45-46, 

8 Cat., 1,lal-6, 

7 These doctrinal implications are not so evident if A is considered merely as a ‘lexicon,’ 
8 Top., 1 15-18,106a1-108b31. 

9 Infra, n. 33. 
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in this regard.1° He is prone, moreover, to blame the errors of other 
philosophers on lack of attention to the problem involved." 

‘There may also be a Platonic background deserving of consideration. 
The three treatises just mentioned are considered by many critics to be 
among the Stagirite’s earliest, at least in regard to the doctrine they 
contain.2 F, M. Cornford has linked the setting of Plato’s Parmenides 
with Aristotle’s keen interest in the present problem. In Cornford’s 
view, the ‘hypotheses’ of the Parmenides, without deflecting from the 
serious nature of their doctrine, represent a type of exercise in the 
Academy designed to sharpen the student mind. The purpose was to 
develop an appreciation of the way in which slight changes in the 
meaning of words——however legitimate—can wreak havoc in a sequence 
of otherwise valid arguments. Such exercises bore abundant fruit on 
many a page of Aristotle.’ 


10 Cf. H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist, 514a7-b18; 615a41-52. 

ll E.g., Metaph., A 9,992b18-24; Ph., I 2,186a24-25. 

12 On the Topies, cf. J. L. Stocks, CQ, XXVII (1933), 115. 

As regards the Categories, a number of writers such as A. Gercke, AGP, IV (1891), 436-441, 
and E. Duprécl, AGP, XXII (1909), 230-251, have maintained that the entire Book is not authen- 
tic. Gercke’s conclusions were accepted by Gohlke, Abstraktion, pp. 61-63, but later Gohlke seems 
to admit the authenticity of even the last part of the Categories, and explains the doctrinal diffe- 
rences by the development theory; cf. Entstehung der arist. Logik, pp. 26-27. For other authors 
who regard the whole or the last part as spurious, cf. I. Husik, Journal of Philosophy, XXXVI 
(1939), 428, nn. 4-14. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 45, n. 1 (trans. Robinson, p. 46, n. 3), considers 
that the doctrine of the Categories is early, though the composition in the present form is of a later 
date. Oggioni, La ‘Filosofia Prima,’ p. 28, thinks that it is substantially Aristotelian, though re- 
vised by a disciple’s hand. S. Mansion, Reoue Philosophique de Louvain, X1.1V (1946), 366-369, 
inclines towards attributing it to a disciple of the Stagirite; cf. also Proceedings of the Xth Inter- 
national Congress af Philosophy, 1, 1099-1100. 

The arguments for these viewpoints are not convincing. Cf. C. M. Gillespie, CQ, XIX (1925), 
77, n. 2; 1. Husik, Journal of Philosophy, XXXVI (1939), 429-431; W. D. Ross, Journal of Philo- 
sophy, XXXVI (1939), 432-433; L. Minio-Palucllo, Arist. Cat. et de Inlerpr., pp. v-vi; L. M. de 
Rijk, Mnemosyne, 4a ser. TV (1951), 129-159. The reference to the Lyceum is no indication of 
the date; cf. G. R. G. Mure, Aristotle, p. 268, n. 1; F. Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten, p. 97. The 
difference in language and technical precisions can be explained — or may follow — from the 
difference in the logical and the metaphysical viewpoints. On the secondary Entities of the 
Categories, cl. D. Sachs, Mind, N.S, LVI (1948), 221-225, 

The last chapters (10-15) of the Categories present a special problem. J. Husik, Philosophical 
Review, XIII (1904), 514-528, maintained that both parts of the Categories are genuine, and 
earlier than the Topics. A history of the ancient and early modern controversy on the subject 
may be found in E. Dupréel, loc. cit., pp. 231-234, On the Platonic background, cf. P. Merlan, 
Philol. LXXXIX (1934), 35-53. 

On the chronology of Book A of the Metaphysics, cf. supra, Chapter two, c), n. 47. 

13 F, M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides, pp. 110-111; 160-161; 245, On Plato’s own usages of 
‘equivocal’ and woddaydc, cf. F. Ast, Lex, Plat., 11, 446; III, 143-145. 

This view does not imply that the second part of the Parmenides isin any way jocose (as with 
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In point of fact, Plato does not use the terms ‘equivocal’ or noddayac 
in this particular sense. But if such be in substance the general back- 
ground of the question, it will require a fundamental unity of proportion 
or of reference or of some other relation in the things under discussion. 
If such a unity were not present, no serious ambiguity would ever arise 
in argument. If the meaning of the word ‘date’ as the fruit of a palm- 
tree were unexpectedly substituted for its meaning as a day of the month, 
the fallacy would be too obvious to escape detection for an instant. The 
difficulties arise in the case of things which are in one way the same, but 
in other ways are different. Then careful distinctions have to be made 
and kept constantly in mind, in order to avoid confusion. When the 
unity is evident, but the differences are liable to escape attention, the 
problem comes to the fore. 

Does the text of Aristotle bear out these anticipations? 

The opening lines of the Categories define the equivocals. 


A. E. Taylor, Plato, The Man and his Work, pp. 361; 370; J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Thales to 
Plato, p. 263), or “a parody of a logic in which Plato himself does not believe” (A, E. Taylor, 
The Parmenides of Plato, Introduction, p. 29), or a mere exercise in eristics (P. Shorey, What 
Plato Said, pp. 289-290; — Shorey, however, allowed the possibility of some serious thoughts in 
the second part of the dialogue, ibid., p. 291). 

A sizable body of literature has grown up during the past century around the interpretation 
of the Parmenides. Richard Robinson, ‘Plato’s “Parmenides”,’ Class. Phil. XXVU (1942), 
180-186, claims against Cornford that the gymnastic and doctrinal conceptions of the dialogue 
cannot be combined. He holds that the second part of the Parmenides contains no statement of 
either doctrine or of method, but is merely a dialectical exercise, though dealing with serious 
difficulties. Jbid., p. 51. But other recent critics, though differing widely enough in their inter- 
pretations, look upon the dialogue as meant to expound serious philosophy. E.g. — 


J. Wahl, Etude sur le Parménide de Platon (1926). 

E. R. Dodds, ‘The Parmenides of Plato and the Origin of the Neoplatonic “One”,’ CQ, XXII 
(1928), 129-142, 

M. Wundt, Platons Parmenides (1935). 

W. F, R. Hardie, A Study in Plato (1936). 

A. Speiser, Ein Parmenideskommentar (1937). 

E. Paci, Il Significato del Parmenide nella Filosofia di Platone (1938). 

G. Ryle, ‘Plato's ““Parmenides”,’ Mind, N.S. XLVIII (1939), 129-151; 302-325, 

J. Moreau, ‘Sur la Signification du “Parménide”,’ Revue Philosophique de la France et de Etranger, 
CXXXIV (1944), 97-131. 

Chung-Hwan Chen, ‘On the “Parmenides” of Plato,’ CQ, XXXVIII (1944), 101-114. 

A. H. Chroust, ‘The Problem of Plato’s Parmenides,’ New Scholasticism, XX1 (1947), 371-418. 

Cf. also J. Wild, Plato’s Theory of Man, pp. 206-241, 


On the fundamental importance of the Parmenides for the study of Being, cf. E. Gilson, L’ Lire 
et U’ Essence, pp. 31-32. 
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Things are called equivocal whose name alone is common, the definition! 
as denoted by the name being in each case different. For example, a man and 
a painting are both called a {@ov,15 With these the name is common, while the 
definition as denoted by the name is in each case different. For if one should 
explain what is the nature of ¢@ov in the one and the other case, he would give 
the proper definition of each.1¢ 


Equivocals, accordingly, are things which have one name in common, 
but different definitions insofar as they are denoted by that name. 

Univocals, on the other hand, are things of which both name and 
corresponding definition are common. Zéov——-now meaning only 
‘animal’—has the same definition as found in man and ox.’" 

A third class of things is mentioned—the Paronyms. These are 
things which are denominated, with difference of case-ending, from one 
of the instances. A grammarian receives his designation from 
‘grammar,’ and the brave are named from ‘bravery.’ 18 

Equivocal things as well as univocals can be paronyms.’® The 
paronyms cut across the first two classes.2° They are differentiated 
entirely on grammatical distinctions.?! 

The classification of the Categories appears in this light as follows: 


1) Equivocals 


2) Univocals 


suiduoleg (¢ 


4 § Adyos tig odolag. Ct. Top., VI 3,140a34-37; H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 434b13-24. T. Waitz 
(Organon, 1,269-270) questions the authenticity of tij¢ odalac after Adyoc throughout this passage, 
and rejects it in his text. Minio-Paluello retains it. 

18 The word ¢@ov means both ‘animal’ and ‘painting.’ The etymology is the same in both 
cases. E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire Etymologique (1916), p. 312. 

16 Cat., I, lal-6. A short bibliography on the equivocals may be found in T. Barth, Sophia, 
X (1942), 11, n. 1. 

17 Cat, 1, 1a6-12. Cf. Top., VI 10,148a24-25, 

18 Cat., 1,1a12-15. 

19 Cf. Top., I 15,106b29-107a2. 

20 The Paronyms therefore cannot be equated with the agdg éy class (W. D. Ross, Arist. 
Metaph., 1, 256), as the passage just cited from the Topics shows. 

21 So dependent is this differentiation on grammatical ending, that Zabarella will not allow 
a female grammarian to be, in Latin, a paronym of grammar. “Idem, dicitur nomen aequi- 
vocum, ut mulier Grammatica dicitur a Grammatica scientia aequivoce, sed non denominative, 
quum Arist. hanc denominativorum conditionem exprimat, ut differant in fine vocis ab eo, a 
quo habent appellationem; Grammatica igitur est nomen aequivocum significans et mulierem 
praeditam arte Grammatica, et artem ipsam”. Tabulae Logicae, in Opera Logica, p. 107. J. Hirsch- 
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The distinctions are in this way quite clear. Attention, however, 
should be given to the way in which the problem is approached. Today: 
‘synonym’ and ‘homonym’—the literal equivalents of the Greek words 
rendered above by ‘univocal’ and ‘equivocal’—designate terms. Only 
words are now called synonyms and homonyms, at least in the primary 
sense of the designation.” Paronyms today are also just words. With 
Aristotle, on the contrary, these are all defined as things, in the opening 
chapter of the Categories. In equivocity, according to the definition, 
the things are equivocal, the name is identical, and the definitions (as 
denoted by the name) are different. So little is a classification of terms 
implied, that Aristotle uses the same word C@ov as his example in the 
case of both univocals and equivocals. The prior application of the 
term to things does not prevent the Stagirite from saying that a word is 
used ‘equivocally.’** But it is ¢hings that are formally defined as 
equivocal. 

This point of form in the Aristotelian text is worthy of notice. The 
approach to the problem from the side of things may be of considerable 
help in discovering the reason for Aristotle’s inconsistent use of concepts. 

An examination of Book A in the Metaphysics will show that things 
are the primary concern. For instance: 


Since the causes are ‘said in many ways,’ it also follows that there may be 
several causes of the same thing, and in no accidental sense. For example, the 
art of sculpture and the bronze are causes of the statue. . .25 


berger, Philosophisches Jahrbuch, LUXVIII (1959), 192-198, esp. pp. 195-196, tends to include under 
paronyms all predication by reference; cf. p. 200. G. Patzig, Kant-Studien, LIE (1961), 203-205, 
sees in Aristotle a passing over from a “paronymische Ontologie” to an “analogische Ontologie” 
in the application of these considerations to the doctrine of Being. 

22 Shorter Oxford Dictionary, 1,916bc; I1,2113c. For this reason ‘synonym’ cannot be conve- 
niently used to translate the Aristotelian term, ‘Paronym’ may be retained, because it plays no 
role in a metaphysical consideration, and its usage is not common enough to hinder its taking 
on for the moment the precise Aristotelian sense. ‘Derivative’ in this application would refer 
only to the word, not to the thing. ‘Denominative’ likewise applies only to words (ibid., 1,481b). 
There is in English no term for this notion that corresponds in derivation to ‘univocal’ and 
‘equivocal,’ 

For Aristotle’s use of ‘synonym’ in the present English sense, cf. infra, n. 56, This usage occurs 
in the Rhetoric. 

23 Shorter Oxford Dictionary, 11, 1435c. 

24 Cf. infra, pp. 118-120; T. Waitz, Organon, 1,27 1-272. The expression ‘as denoted by the name’ 
(xata todvoya) in this passage does not mean that Aristotle is defining the equivocity and uni- 
vocity of terms. It means that where a thing can be defined in different ways, the definition in 
question is the one denoted by the word which denominates in common the things under con- 
sideration. Cf. E N I 6,1096b23-25, 

25 4 2,1013b4-7, 
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Here Aristotle is speaking of things—the sculptor, the bronze. These 
things are ‘causes’ in different ways, one through being the agent, the 
other through being the material. Agent and material have different 
definitions. As with the equivocals, the name is identical, the defini- 
tions are different, the things are ‘said in many ways.’ 

The same holds true in general for the rest of Book 4. “Thing” is not 
emphasized in the Greek text, it is true, by any expressed noun. But the 
Stagirite’s way of speaking shows that he is referring primarily to things, 
as in the example just given. Concepts or terms are not what he has 
principally in mind. The noun ‘things’ is therefore correctly used in 
English translation. In this sense the term ‘thing’ designates any of the 
categories. Aristotle usually employs the neuter singular or plural of 
the adjectival form rather than the abstract noun. He speaks of ‘the 
same’ rather than ‘sameness’; *° ‘the prior’ rather than ‘priority’; 27 
‘quantum’ rather than ‘quantity’.?*> But at times he passes over to the 
abstract form without change of meaning.” A parallel usage in English 
is that of ‘relative’ and ‘relation’ in the sense of the person related. 
‘Relation’ so used denotes a person—a thing, not an abstraction. This 
way of thinking and speaking prevails with Aristotle throughout all the 
categories. He may intermix the abstract form of the word, just as the 
abstract form ‘relation’ is used synonymously in English with the adjec- 
tival ‘relative’ to designate the person related. The justification of this 
usage lies in the Aristotelian doctrine of the Being of accidents,®° 

In the first Book of the Topics, a division is made according as things 
“are said in many ways or in one way according to the form.” #1 Again 


26 Jbid., 9,1017b28. 

27 Ibid, 11,1018b9, 

28 Jbid., 13,1020a7. Throughout 4 only one designation — ‘things said in many ways’ — 
is used. The expression ‘equivocal’ occurs but once in the traditional text, at 12,1019b8. This 
passage is evidently corrupt. Cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 1,321. 

29 E.g., ‘quality’ at 4 14,1020b1. 

30 Z 1. Ct. infra, pp. 000-000. There is no exact Aristotelian word for the English ‘things.’ 
*Ovta and xgdypata are frequently used. Both denote the things known, incontrast to cognition. 
Cf. de An., III 8,431b22-25. The neuter plural of an adjective, however, is the Stagirite’s more 
common usage. IT7gdyya in this sense may take on a more general meaning — ‘the topic under 
consideration,’ etc. Cf. A 3,984a18; b15. 

31 Top., I 15,106a9-10. ‘Things’ are here the subject of the verb. This point deserves to by 
stressed. The subject is plural throughout the preceding paragraph (a2-8) and the immediately 
following lines show that the plural subject is continued. “First, see if in the case of the contrary 
the things are said in many ways, if they are discrepant either in form or in name”. Ibid., al0-12, 
The name in the original instance is presumed to be the same. The question asked is: In the case 
of the contrary, are they different in form or in name ? ‘The contrary’ does not mean either the 
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the expression is cryptic. But the bearing of the word moddaydc 
becomes evident. The differences are based on the form—zoAisayadc 
t® sider. The things are denominated by the same term in different 
ways according to differences in form. Here ‘form’ quite evidently 


names or the forms, since these are the criteria to be used in making the judgment. The question 
is: Do the things that are contrary differ in name or in form? 

Aristotle continues immediately with a plural subject. “For some are straightway different 
even in their names; e.g. in sound the ‘flat’ is the contrary of the ‘sharp,’ but the ‘dull’ in the 
case of a solid. Clearly then the contrary of the ‘sharp’ is expressed in various ways”. Ibid., al2-15, 

In these lines the ‘contrary’ consists of the ‘dull’ and the ‘ilat.’ The Stagirite can speak 
indifferently cither in the singular or in the plural. In the first sentence the plural form is used, 
in the second the singular. In any case the meaning is that the things which compose the contrary 
differ in this instance even in their names; so they are clearly ‘expressed in various ways.’ 

In the following paragraph, the Stagirite treats the cases in which the things do not differ in 
name, but only in form. “In some cases there is no discrepancy at all in their names, but the 
difference among them is immediately evident in the form; for example, in the case of the ‘clear’ 
and the ‘obscure.’ For sound is called ‘clear’ and ‘obscure’, and likewise is color. In their 
names there is no discrepancy, but the difference in form between them is straightway evident; 
for the color and the sound are not called ‘clear’ in the same way.” Ibid., a23-29. 

The names in these cases are the same, but the forms are different. The things — the color 
and the sound — are denominated by the same names, but in different ways. In such cases the 
meaning of ‘said in various ways’ is clearly ‘things expressed by the same term in various ways.’ 
These cases correspond exactly to the definition of the ‘equivocals’ in the Categories. They are 
the usual instances of the zoAdaydc Aeydpeva. 

That Aristotle is speaking of things is also brought out in the further proof which is imme- 
diately added. “This is also clear from sensation; of things which are the same in form there 
is the same sensation, while we do not discern by the same sensation the ‘clear’ in the case of 
sound and color, but the one by sight, the other by hearing.” Jbid., a29-32. (Literally, the Greek 
means a ‘clear’ sound and a ‘white’ color, using the same adjective in both cases). 

The adjectival form in the singular accordingly denotes as a unit or a class the things designated 
by the term. So Aristotle can pass from the singular to the plural in the same passage without 
change in sense. This may be seen also in the following lines: ‘Also if they are not comparable 
in degree or in similar manner, for instance a light (lit. white) sound and a light (lit. white) 
garment, and a sharp flavor and a sharp sound. For these are not called ‘light’ and ‘sharp’ 
in a similar way, nor is one said to be ‘lighter’ or ‘sharper’ than the other, So the ‘light’ is 
equivocal, and the ‘sharp;’ for everything univocal is comparable.” Jbid., 107b13-17. 

The ‘light’ and the ‘sharp’ are used in the singular to denote as one group the things equi- 
vocally expressed. Such a group is wider than a generic class. Cf, Metaph., A 6,1016b34-1017a2, 
In the above passage from the Topics, the sense does not allow the translation in the last two 
lines: ‘So “light” is an equivocal term. ...’ The same construction is continued in ‘univocal.’ 
The translation would have to run: ‘for every univocal term is comparable.’ But the meaning is 
not that univocal terms are comparable, but that univocal things are. 

Aristotle is not adverse to saying that a term or a name is used equivocally, or ‘said in many 
ways.’ Cf. infra, pp. 120-121. But as a general rule he speaks in senses which require that the 
‘clear,’ the ‘sharp,’ the ‘good,’ the ‘prior,’ etc, be translated as referring to things, and not 
primarily to terms. Much less is the rendition ‘clearness,’ ‘sharpness,’ ‘goodness,’ ‘priority’, 
etc., permissible, as though Aristotle were speaking of abstract concepts. In Book A of the Meta- 
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plays the same role as ‘definition’ in the formulae of the Categories.” 
The definition expresses the form, and is different according as the form 
differs. The name is identical in all the instances. If the form or 
definition of the things be different, the name is applied in various 
ways. If the definition or form in each instance is the same, the name 
is used in an identical way. This division corresponds exactly with the 
‘equivocals’ and the ‘univocals.’ In point of fact, Aristotle uses the 
latter terms as equivalents for the zoddaydc and povaydc, respectively, 
throughout this section of the Topics. 

The precise meaning of the expression ‘things said in many ways’ 
follows from this analysis. The name is identical, the ‘many ways’ 
result from differences in form or definition. The Greek Aéyu signifies 
either ‘to say’ or ‘to mean,’ to express something either in word or in 
thought. The meaning then is: “Things expressed by the same word 
in ways that vary according to form or definition.” The best translation 
of the compact Greek phrase would be: “Things expressed in various 
ways.’ But even this makes a clumsy designation. There seems to be no 
single English word that will convey the notion exactly. In the Topics, 
the ‘equivocals’ and the ‘things expressed in various ways’ are being 
treated formally as such, and not in particular applications. The two 
are identified. For convenience of designation, therefore, the use of the 
one term ‘equivocal’ is justified. In particular applications, Aristotle 
contrasts the ‘things expressed in various ways’ with the equivocals.*4 
This gives rise to a special problem in the use of the terms, and its reason 
will become apparent with the further study of the nature of Aristotelian 
equivocals. But for the present, at least, the doctrine of the Topics 
allows the use of the more convenient ‘equivocal’ to designate the ‘things 
expressed in various ways.’ 


physics, the Oxford translation shows the requisite care. ‘The viewpoint that things are being treated 
is preserved for the most part. There are occasional lapses into speaking of ‘terms’ in different 
sections of the translation, and the introduction of ‘quality’ in the Greek by the neuter singular 
(14,1020a33) is not brought out. But in general the rendition makes evident that Aristotle is 
speaking of things. 

How the neuter singular of the adjective stands for the whole group of equivocals, is well 
illustrated at I” 2,1003a35;b6; cf. b11. The addition of day shows that 1d ‘Syceevdy denotes all 
the instances of ‘healthy.’ 76 dy and 1d latgexdy bear the same extension, as is clear from the 
immediately following enumerations of instances, Cf. ibid., b5-12; K 3,1061a8. 

82 Cat, 1,1a3-4. Ch Ph. V 4,228a24-25; P A, I 3,643b7-8. 

33 Top., 1 15,106a19-22; b4; 8; 107a5; 39; b7; 16; 25; 31. Cf. H. A. Wolfson, Harvard Theological 
Review, XXX1(1938), 151. 

34 Ch. infra, pp. 121-122. 
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2) The Types of Equivocals 


The Stagirite commences his treatment in the Topics by stressing the 
necessity of distinguishing the different manners in which things are 
‘expressed in various ways.’ 


With regard to the number of ways, we must not only treat of how many 
things are thus expressed in a different way, but also try to give their definitions. 
For example, we must not merely say that justice and courage are called ‘good’ 
in one way, and ‘what promotes vigor’ and ‘what induces health’ in a different 
way, but also that the former are so named because they are certain qualities, the 
latter because they are productive of something and not because they are any 
qualities themselves. ‘The same holds true in the other cases.86 


The ‘good’ is described as a unit containing both qualities and things 
that produce a certain result. These are things with different natures— 
or forms—and different definitions, since they belong to different 
categories. ‘Good’ in the second sense means ‘producing something 
good.’ 

In the Nicomachean Ethics, the Stagirite outlines in greater detail the 
ways in which things may be good. 


The definitions of honor and prudence and pleasure are different and distinct 
under the very aspect of being good. Therefore the good is not something 
common in the way of one idea. How then are they called good? They surely 
do not seem like things equivocal by chance. Are they then called good because 
they are from something one, or because they are all ultimately directed towards 
something one? 46 Or are they good rather by analogy?—for just as sight is good 


35 Top. I 15,106a1-8. ‘The Greek logos seems here to imply more than the English ‘definition.’ 
It involves the notion of a proportion among the elements which make up the definition. In the 
present examples, as can be seen from the reasoning, that proportion is in each instance ‘good- 
ness.’ On the objective sense of /ogos in this connection, cf. T, Barth, Sophia, X (1942), 12, n. 1. 

In the earliest Greek writers, logos means only ‘word’ in the singular and ‘speech’ in the plural. 
Its various meanings in Aristotle are listed by Bonitz (Ind. Arist., 433a1-437b32) under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

1) Word, language, or speech. 

2) Notion or thought. 

3) The faculty of thinking or reasoning. 

4) Mathematical proportion, relation. 

On the corresponding variety of meanings in Plato, cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Know- 
ledge, p. 142, n. 1. 

38 The noun, if any, to be understood after ‘one’ in the expressions zgdc¢ év and xa6’ &y scems 
to be eldog. Cf. EE, VIL 2,1236b26; Top., VI 10,148a30; 32-33; Metaph., A 1,98lal0, At K 
3,1060b35 and 1061al1 the indefinite pronoun is used, Sdotg (J7 2,1003a34;b14), deyA (I 2, 
1003b6), Adyog (EZ E, VII 2,1236b23) and idéa (E N I 4,1096b16; 25-26) are also employed. 
What Aristotle has in mind is a form or nature to which all secondary instances can be referred, 
and so establish a single science of such equivocals. 
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in the body, so is the mind in the soul, and similarly another thing in something 
else.37 


In this passage Aristotle is seeking the reasons why various types of 
things are good. These things are not univocal; for the definitions are 
not the same. Even insofar as they are designated by the name ‘good’ 
they have different definitions. The things must therefore be equi- 
vocal, in the sense described in the Categories. 

But how are they equivocal? 

One possibility is straightway ruled out. Good things are not to be 
classed under ‘equivocals by chance.’ The designation ‘by chance’ 
gives a further precision to ‘equivocal.’ In this case the definitions of 
equivocal things are absolutely different. They correspond in the fullest 
sense to the description given in the Categories. Only the name is 
common, The multiple application of the same name is attributed to 
mere chance. Such equivocals receive but scant attention from the 
Stagirite.*8 He mentions them only to exclude their consideration in 
instances like the present.®? 

The next possibility is that various things are good because of a 
common origin (dgy’ évdc¢) or because of something to which they all 
in one way or another have a reference (odc¢ é). 

Do these two expressions designate just one manner of equivocity, or 
do they denote two different types? 

The Stagirite does not seem to use dg’ évdc elsewhere as a technical 
phrase.“° In employing the ablative prepositions in describing these 


3? EN, 1 6,1096b23-29, A discussion of this text may be found in G. Muskens, Studia Catholica, 
XXI (1946), 75-76. 

38 Examples given by Aristotle like xAelo (E N, V 1,1129a30) and dvog ( Top., I 15,107a19-21) 
are based on analogy, and not just on chance. Z@ov in the Categories (1, 1a2) is probably the 
clearest example. In its original application to paintings or drawings of animals it would have a 
definite relation to the primary instance. But its application to paintings in general is the result 
of an historical accident of usage, and so is by chance. Boethius, however, classes even this 
example as an ‘aequivocum consilio:' ““Aequivocorum alia sunt casu, alia consilio. Casu, ut Ale- 
xander Priami filius et Alexander Magnus. Casus enim id egit, ut idem utrique nomen poneretur. 
Consilio vero, ca quaecunque hominum voluntate sunt posita. Horum autem alia sunt secundum 
similitudinem, ut homo pictus et homo verus quo nunc utitur Aristoteles exemplo: alia secundum 
proportionem, ut principium est in numero unitas, in lineis punctus. Et haec aequivocatio 
secundum proportionem esse dicitur. Alia vero sunt quae ab uno descendunt, ut medicinale 
ferramentum; medicinale pigmentum, ab una enim medicina aequivocatio ista descendit. Alia 
quae ad unum referuntur, ut si quis dicat salutaris vectatio est, salutaris esca est, haec scilicet 
idcirco sunt aequivoca, quod ad salutis unum vocabulum referuntur.” Jn Cat, Arist., I; PL 64, 
166BC. 

39 7 2, 1008a34; 4,1006b18-20; 7 4,1030a34-b3; K 3,1060b33-34. 

40 It is not listed by Eucken (Sprachgebrauch, p. 9) among such set expressions. 
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equivocals, he does not get outside the orbit of the zeoc év. This can 
be seen from the texts themselves, or from a comparison with parallel 
passages in which the xgd¢ is used instead of the ablative preposition.*! 
Things are often denominated from the source whence they spring. 
‘Their reference to that source is that they proceed from it. The Greek 
commentators regularly combine the two designations in referring to the 
same type of equivocals.#? H. v. Arnim considers the ablative usage in 
Aristotle to be an earlier and less developed form of expression for the 
same doctrine.#* The two may safely be taken as denoting one and the 
same type of equivocals.* 

The third possibility suggested is ‘by analogy.’ 

In treating the good, then, Aristotle proposes the following sub- 
divisions of equivocals: 


a) by chance 
Equivocals ; b) by reference 
c) by analogy.‘ 


In the first class no proportional relations are possible. The common 
designation is purely by chance. It is not based on any proportions or 
resemblances found in the definitions. This is equivocity in the full 
sense of the term.‘® Such equivocals can be disregarded in a study of the 
different kinds of Adyoe that occasion equivocity in other things. 


3) The nod¢ &v Equivocals 


The Stagirite explains the second type in the Metaphysics. Speaking 
of Being, he says: 


It seems to be expressed in the way just mentioned, like the ‘medical’ and 
‘healthy;’ for each of these also we express in various senses. Everything is 


Vang, © 2, 1003b1-4, as compared with K 3,1061a2-5. 

42 E.g., Alexander of Aphrodisias, in Metaph., p. 241.9; Syrianus, in Metaph., p. 56.18; Ascle- 
pius, in Metaph., pp. 227.2-3; 231.12-15; 25, 

43H. vy. Arnim, Wien, Stud. XLVI (1928), 34, 

44 W. D. Ross, Mind, XXIII (1914), 291, sees, however, a distinction between the two 
expressions, 

45 The justification for listing the ‘analogous’ and the mgdc év as types of ‘equivocals’ is 
Aristotle’s usage of this term in the Topics to designate both kinds. Cf. supra, n. 33. 

48 Alexander (in Metaph., p. 241.25-27) calls the ‘equivocals by chance’ the primary (xvglwc¢) 
equivocals. He distinguished them from those which “have some cause for their being named 
alike.” Ibid. Under the latter type he places the equivocals by reference. He notes (ibid., lines 8-9; 
21-24) that in the Metaphysics Aristotle places these between the equivocals and univocals, though 
elsewhere he (Aristotle) more commonly classes them under the equivocals. 
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expressed in this way by some kind of reference, in the one case to medical 
science, in the other to health, in others to something else, but each group in 
reference to one identical thing. For a treatise and a knife are called ‘medical’ 
because the former proceeds from medical science, while the latter is useful to it. 
And things are called ‘healthy’ in a similar manner; one thing because it is a sign 
of health, the other because productive of it. The same way holds also in the 
other cases.47 


Various things are ‘healthy’ or ‘medical’ through reference to some- 
thing one. This is ‘health’ in the former case, and ‘medical science’ in 
the latter. ‘Health’ is a form or nature*® which is found only in the 
disposition of the bodily organism. The form ‘health’ is not present in 
the color or the medicine. Nor is the habit ‘medical science’ located in 
the treatise or in the knife. These secondary instances—the color and 
the medicine, the treatise and the knife—all have their own proper 
forms. But they are of such a nature as to have some reference to health 
in the one case and to medical science in the other. Even what is 
receptive of health and what possesses medical science are denominated 
by these terms through reference. 


Everything healthy is expressed in reference to health, one thing through 
preserving health, another through producing it, another through being a sign 
of health, and another because receptive of it. And the medical by reference 
to medical science—for one thing is called medical because it possesses medical 
science, another through being naturally adapted to it, and another through 
being a function of medical science.49 


The nature expressed in each case is found in only one of the instances. 
All the others have different natures, but with a reference to the nature 
of the primary instance. 

Equivocity may be derived from things to definitions. 


Often the equivocal follows5° along unnoticed also in the definitions them- 
selves. For this reason the definitions also should be examined. E.g. if anyone 
should describe what is indicative of health and what is productive of health as 
‘what is related commensurably to health,’ we must not desist but examine what 
he has meant by the ‘commensurate’ in each case, e.g. if in the latter case ‘to be 
of the right amount to produce health,’ while in the former ‘to be such as to 
signify what kind the disposition is.’ 51 


47 K 3,1060b36-1061a7. 

48 TF 2,1003a34. Cf. supra, n. 36, 

49 7" 2,1003a34-b5. On this type as “focal meaning,” see G. E. L. Owen, in Aristotle and Plato 
in the Mid-Fourth Century, pp. 163-190. 

50 On the meanings of the simple verb dxodovOeiv, cf. H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of 
Plato and the Academy, p. 177, n. 100. Here likewise the compound is not easily translated. 

51 Top., I 15, 107b6-12. 
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From the doctrine of the further equivocity in definitions a conclusion 
may be drawn. Where a definition is univocal, the things to which it 
applies are defined univocally, even though they share a common name, 
and even a less precise definition, equivocally with other things. For 
instance, two knives would be called ‘medical’ in exactly the same sense, 
even though the predication is made in reference to some outside nature. 
An Aristotelian example has been seen in the Categories. Z@ov is 
expressed in the one case equivocally, in the other case univocally.® 

Once again a feature already emphasized comes to the fore. The 
equivocity does not belong primarily to the term. Each term can be 
applied univocally or equivocally, according as it is used to denote 
groups of either equivocal or univocal things. The equivocity of the 
things follows along in some cases in the definitions. 

But in what sense can terms and concepts and things all be expressed 
by the same word ‘equivocal’? 

The relation involved seems to be that of sign to thing signified. 


++,a name or a definition signifying the property, but expressed in various 
ways, should not be used; because what is expressed in various ways makes what 
is stated obscure. The man who is about to undertake a discussion is unable to 
see which one it means of the things expressed in various ways,53 


The definitions and terms signify the things. They are signs of the 
things signified. This is one of the grounds for xpdc é&y equivocals. 
Definitions and terms may therefore be denominated from what they 
signify, just as a color is ‘healthy’ because it signifies the health in the 
body. The definition is the conceptual expression of the Entity of the 
thing. Names are the signs of concepts, and so mediately the signs 
of things.°* So terms and definitions can be ‘equivocal’ or ‘expressed in 
various ways.’ The equivocity is primarily in the things, but by 
reference in the concepts and terms. The ‘equivocal’ seems itself to be 
equivocal in the xgé¢ é manner—equivocal by reference. 

Aristotle does not state these conclusions regarding the equivocal 
nature of equivocity itself. But they are necessary to understand his use 
both of the term and of the doctrine. He speaks of terms being 
expressed through reference, and yet in a way opposed to equivocity. 


52 Cf. supra, pp. 111-112. 

53 Top, V 2,130al-4. 

54 Supra, n. 14, 

55 “Spoken words are the symbols of mental experience and written words are the symbols of 
spoken words. Just as all men have not the same writing, so all men have not the same speech 
sounds, but the mental experiences, which these directly symbolize, are the same for all, as also 
are those things of which our experiences are the images.” Int., 1,16a3-8. Oxford trans, 
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Practically then just as every other term also is meant in various ways, and 
some equivocally, others from different and prior instances, so also is it in the 
case of ‘contact,’ 56 


In this text equivocals and ‘things expressed by reference’ seem 
opposed as two types of ‘things expressed in various ways.’ And in the 
texts just cited from the Metaphysics®’ Being was ‘expressed in various 
ways, but in reference to something one, i.e., one nature, and not 
equivocally.’ 5* Again the xod¢ & are opposed to equivocals, and both 
seem conceived as types of the ‘things expressed in various ways.’ Yet in 
the Topics, where the theme was formally treated, the zodc éy were called 
equivocals, and ‘equivocal’ seemed used not as a species but as an exact 
synonym of ‘things expressed in various ways.’ How, then, can the 
Stagirite say that the mgdc¢ éy are not expressed equivocally? 

The reason must lie in the equivocal nature of equivocity itself. 
Things are equivocal when their definitions are different but their 
names are the same. Various degrees of difference, however, are possible 
in the definitions. The difference may be total, as in the case of the 
‘equivocals by chance.’ Or the difference may not exclude a certain 
unity, either by reference or by analogy. From one point of view such 
definitions are the same, but from another point of view they are 
different. The meds & are expressed in reference to one form. This 
means that they “are in a certain way expressed according to one” ™® form,— 
as univocals are. In the texts regarding the expression of Being, this 
unity of form was being emphasized by Aristotle for his particular 
purpose at the time. He was showing how zodc¢ é things are united 


58 G C, I 6,322b29-32. Cf. Rh., III 2, 1404b37-1405a2 for equivocity and univocity in words. 
In the latter passage, ‘synonym’ is used as in English today. At Metaph., I" 4, 1006b18, however, 
‘synonym’ refers to things, and not primarily to words. Cf. T, Waitz, Organon, I, 271. The text 
is: “For we do not maintain that ‘one’ signifies ‘predicated of one subject,’ since in this way 
even the words ‘musical’ and ‘white’ and ‘man’ would have one signification, so that all (i.e, the 
things predicated) would be one; for they would be synonyms.” (b15-18). Here ‘musical,’ 
‘white,’ and ‘man’ are meant in the sense of terms. They are understood to signify; and the 
neuter article is used before ‘man.’ It is not a question of the terms being one, for they are 
evidently different. Rather, the things signified (the man and the two qualities) would be one 
in the hypothesis under consideration; for they would be univocals (‘synonyms’), i.e. things having 
the same definition as denoted by any of the names in question. This application of the term 
‘univocal,’ however, is different from that of the Categories, and it is not hard to see the process of 
transition to the usage in the Rhetoric and the present English sense of ‘synonym.’ 

57 Supra, nn. 47 and 49. 

58 7 2, 1003a34, Ch. K 3,1060b33-34, 


59 12, 1003b14-15. On xaé’ éy as a synonym for ‘univocal,’ cf. H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 369a 
43-49, 
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under one science. The difference in the definitions was minimized, 
the sameness present was brought out in relief. As a kind of univocals, 
they were contrasted with the equivocals, even though they are ‘expressed 
in various ways.’ 

Accordingly, when ‘equivocal’ is contrasted with the things expressed 
by reference, it is restricted to one of its instances. It means only the 
‘totally equivocal’ or ‘equivocal by chance.’® In this way it denotes 
one particular type of equivocals, and so one type or quasi-species of the 
‘things expressed in various ways.’ 

This procedure is fully in accord with the general doctrine of the 
Topics. Aristotle does not require terms to be limited to one precise 
sense. Rather he accepts their multiple signification, and gives detailed 
rules for distinguishing the different things that are expressed in various 
ways by the same term. ‘The meanings have first to be distinguished, 
before a definite answer can be given: “... it is evident that in the case 
of equivocals a simple ‘yes’ or ‘no’ cannot be said.” *' The meaning in 
the context has first to be determined, and then the definite answer given. 
Aristotle can now say that the ‘healthy’ or the ‘medical’ is equivocal, 
now that it is not equivocal. In the latter case ‘equivocal’ denotes 
‘equivocals by chance,’ in the former case equivocity by reference. From 
Aristotle's point of view ‘equivocal’ can be used freely in any of its 


8° This is clear from comparison with a similar statement in which the complete or chance 
character of this notion of equivocity is specified, at E E, VI 2,1236a17; b25. 

61 § E, 17, 176a15-16, 

82 T. Waitz (Organon 11 457) takes the ‘said in many ways’ as being wider than ‘equivocal,’ 
on the basis of the texts where Aristotle is concerned with the unity of sciences. The distinction 
holds in this particular orbit. But it cannot be applied generally. The same examples which are 
used here as ‘not equivocal’ are elsewhere plainly called ‘equivocal’ — medical (Top., 1 15, 
107a5-7), and healthy (7Top., I 15, 107b6-12). Moreover, ‘equivocal’ is sometimes used by 
Aristotle in the exact sense of ‘univocal.’ This usage follows its popular meaning, which it like- 
wise has in Plato. Cf. H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 514b9-18; F. Ast, Lex. Plat., 11,446. This is a wider 
use than the ‘said in many ways’ could ever assume. It has its basis in the etymology of the 
Greek word. for ‘equivocal,’ which means ‘having a like name.’ So the word can be used of 
things that have a like name, whether they are the same or different in nature, Aristotle contrasts 
it with ‘univocal’ or xa0’ é» only when the things being treated require the distinction, and as 
they require it. The exact terms used have only a subsidiary and apparently non-essential in- 
terest for the Primary Philosophy. E.g., “But it does not matter at all in which of the two ways 
one cares to speak of these things.” Z 4,1030b3-4. 

Such considerations bear out further the point at issue all along. Aristotle, at least in his na- 
tural philosophy and in the Primary Philosophy, cannot be approached from the viewpoint of 
terms or concepts. Terms and concepts take on their application from the things under discussion. 
This application varies as the nature of the things requires. To commence by fixing the meaning 
of terms or concepts will only lead to hopeless confusion. 
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senses. The particular meaning has to be determined from the context. 
The reason for this procedure will be examined after the other types 
of equivocals have been studied. 


4) The Analogous 


The third division of equivocals mentioned by the Stagirite is the type 
constituted by analogy. This type runs throughout the whole Corpus 
Aristotelicum, as a glance through the Index of Bonitz will show.® 

Aristotle states very definitely what he means by analogy. 


By the analogous I mean when the second is related to the first as the fourth 
is to the third.64 


For analogy, at least four ‘terms’ are required. The word ‘term’ in 
this sense means the term of any relation, not merely a name or a word. 


For the analogous is proper not only to number consisting of arithmetical units, 
but to number in general. For analogy is an equality of proportions, and 
involves at least four terms... The ‘just’ likewise consists in at least four terms, 
and the proportion is the same.65 


Analogy, this reasoning shows, is viewed as stemming orginally from 
mathematics. Arithmetical proportion was considered as quantitative, 
geometrical proportion as qualitative.6* Analogy therefore can be quali- 
tative as well as quantitative. Since it can be qualitative, it can apply 
in the case of the ‘just.’ Such is Aristotle’s reasoning in this passage. 
The fundamental requirement for analogy consists in four terms having 
an equality or similarity of proportions between each pair. 

Analogy is looked upon as the principal foundation of metaphor. Sr 
“As the stone is to Sisyphus, so is the shameless man to his victim.” ® 
But the analogous is also found naturally located in things themselves. 
It. runs through all types of things. “For in every category of Being the 
analogous is present—as the straight is in length, so is the level in 
surface, perhaps in number the odd and in color the white.” © 

The proportion can be of actions or habits to their objects, or of forms 
to their subjects of inhesion. 


83 Ind. Arist., 47b41-48b4. Cf. G. Muskens, De Vocis dvadoylas, pp. 91-92. 

64 Po, 21,1457b16-18, 

8 FE ON, V 3,1131a30-b4. CE. J. A. Stewart, Notes on the Nicomachean Ethics, 1, 424-427. 
86 Cf. J. A. Stewart, loc. cit, p. 428. 

87 Rh., UI 10, 1410b35-141 lal; Po., 21, 1457b16-33. 

68 Rh, IIT 11,1412a5-6. 

89 Metaph., N 6, 1093b18-21. 
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We must similarly consider likeness in the case of things belonging to different 
genera. As one thing is to another, so a third is to something else. For 
example, as knowledge is to the knowable, so is sensation to the sensible thing. 
And as one thing is in another, so is a third in something else. For example, 
as sight is in the eye so the mind is in the soul, and as a calm is in the sea, so is 


stillness in the air.70 


The analogous constitutes in this way classes of things wider than the 
generic types. Things that differ in genus can be one by analogy. 


Moreover, some things are one in number, others in species, others in genus, 
others by analogy. One in number are those whose matter is one; one in species 
are those of which the definition is one; one in genus are those whose location 
in a category is the same; and one by analogy are those that are related as a third 
thing is to a fourth. The later-mentioned types are always implied in the 
preceding ones, For example, whatever things are one in number are also one 
in species, while things that are one in species are not all one in number; but 
whatever things are one in species are all one in genus, while things that are one 
in genus are not all one in species, but by analogy: while things that are one by 
analogy are not all one in genus.” 71 


The analogous is therefore a wider type than a generic class. Assuch 
it is used frequently by Aristotle in his works on natural history.7? It is 
also used as means of obtaining knowledge in regard to things which we 
do not immediately perceive. Through analogy, for instance, is the 

absolutely undetermined matter of sensible things brought to our 
knowledge. 

The underlying nature is knowable by analogy. For as the bronze is to the 
statue or the wood to the bed, or the matter, i.e. the formless, is—before taking 
on the form—to anything else that has form, so does this nature stand in 
relation to Entity and the individual and Being.78 

The greater number of things given as examples in the Topics belong 
to the ‘analogous’ type of equivocals. Many of the things treated in 
Book A of the Metaphysics likewise belong to this class. 

Aristotle does not apply the term ‘analogy’ to the type of equivocity bv 
reference (xed¢ &). His invariable requirement of four terms would 
preclude the use of ‘analogy’ to denote this other type. In any given 
instance of the latter, there are only two terms in the relation. The 
relation is of a secondary instance to the primary. A knife is ‘medical’ 
simply through its relation of utility to medical science. There is no 


70 Top., 1 17,108a7-12, 

a4 6,1016b31-1017a3; cf. 9,1018a13; A. Trendelenburg, Kategorienlehre, pp. 151-157. 
72 Mete., IV 9,387b2-6; H A, 1 1,486b19-21. G A, I 1,715b19-21; P A, I 5,645b21-28, 
73 Ph 7, 191a7-12. 
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four-term relation. One of the terms cannot be used twice, as in the case 
of analogy, and so join the different relations in the one proportion.” 
The meaning does not allow this. Each term has its own special and 
independent relation to the primary instance. We cannot say: “The 
knife is to medical science as medical science is to the treatise.’ That 
is not the meaning at all. ‘The meaning simply is: “The knife is useful 
to medical science; the treatise is a product of medical science.’ The two 
relations are considered independently of each other. A two-term, not 
a four-term, relation is involved. So the analogous and the mgdc év 
are two distinct types of equivocals in Aristotle. Nor are their functions 
identical in his usage. Equivocity by reference is not used by the 
Stagirite as a means of classification, though he employs analogy in this 
way.”© On the other hand, the xgé¢ év will play a larger role in his 
Primary Philosophy. 

The nature and functions of the two kinds of equivocals should not 
be confused. To call the xgdc év type ‘analogous’ is not Aristotelian 
usage, though common in later Scholastic works.7® 

There is nothing in the Aristotelian text, however, to preclude the 
same things from being equivocal in both ways, as perhaps may occur 
in the case of the causes.’"7 The two types, though clearly distinct, are 
not mutually exclusive. Just as things may be denominated univocally 
or equivocally by the same word, according as their nature demands, so 
things may be expressed by the same term analogously or through 
reference, according as their nature allows. Again, the procedure is not 
to take a word and define its precise meaning before applying it to 
things. On the contrary, things are first considered and the name then 
applied as the mutual differences and likenesses of the things themselves 
suggest, 


74 Ep, as at EN, V 3,1131a33-b3. 

75 Cf. supra, nn. 71-72. 

76 Cf. J. M. Ramirez, La Ciencia Tomista, XXV (1922), 25-27. F. Brentano, Bedeutung des 
Seienden, 91-98, also follows this later scholastic interpretation of the Aristotelian texts. G. L. Mus- 
kens’ study shows that the Aristotelian ‘analogy’ does not extend to the later usage: “idem di- 
cendum de specie alia, sc. de analogia attributionis, quam verbo dvadoylag nusquam significare 
Aristoteles videbitur, deque omnibus illis notionibus quas nonnulli nostro tempore analogas 
appellant, quas tamen Aristoteles nec verbo nec re suae dvadoyig conjunxit.” De Vocis dvadoylac 
Significatione et Usu apud Aristotelem, p. 5; cf. p. 91; on the Platonic background, cf. ibid., pp. 11-12. 
Cf. also Studia Catholica, XXI (1946), 72; and T. Barth, Sophia, X (1942), 26, 

7 Cf. infra, pp. 177-178. 
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5) Other Types of Equivocity 


Such are the three types of equivocals outlined by Aristotle in classi- 
fying the ‘good.’ The division is not meant to be complete. The 
Topics treats, for instance, another type based on act and potency.78 
Being is declared in the Metaphysics to be an equivocal of this type.” 
But again, this does not preclude the fact that Being is also variously 
expressed in other ways.®° A further type based on accidental connec- 
tion is mentioned* and also applied to Being.* 


6) Aristotle's Procedure with the Equivocals 


Aristotle nowhere gives a complete list of all these types. Nor does 
he keep their treatment separate. He takes his examples indiscrimi- 
nately from one class or another, as occasion suggests. As the divisions 
are not made on any systematic basis, there is no reason for believing 
that the ones mentioned are exhaustive. The Stagirite’s procedure 
seems to consist in looking at things actually denominated by the same 
name, and then discovering whether they are expressed univocally or 
equivocally. In the latter case, he seeks the reasons for the equivocity. 
He merely comes across different ways in which things are expressed 
equivocally. Otherwise the question seems to have no interest for him. 
He does not suggest limiting a term to one exact meaning and keeping 
it always fixed in this precise sense. Rather, he is content to use the 
same terms univocally or equivocally, as the things being treated demand. 
In the case of touch, he says that the term “just as every other name is 
meant in various ways.” ** This statement seems intended in its literal 
sense. Even words like ‘eye’ and ‘finger,’ which are generally used uni- 
vocally, can also be employed equivocally, as when they are further 
applied to a dead eye or a dead finger.8 There is probably no word 
that cannot be used metaphorically. The natural analogies run through 
every category of being, and so can presumably be derived to every word. 
Aristotle seems content to let language and concepts mirror the equivo- 
city found in things. Names and definitions are for him but signs of 


78 Top., 1 15, 106b13-20; V 2,129b33-34; S E, 4,166b22-32; P A, II 3,649b10-11. 

79 A 8,1017b1-6; E 2,1026b1-2. 

899 A7; HB 2, 

81 Top., IL 3,110b21-24, 

82 Metaph., A 7,1017a8-22; E 2,1026a34; K 8,1064b15-17. On the subsequent history of the 
equivocals on into the mediaeval developments, cf. H. A. Wolfson, Harvard Theological Review, 
XXXI (1938), 151-173. 

83 Supra, p. 121, 

84 Mete., IV 12,390a12; Metaph., Z 10,1035b23-25, 
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things. Terms and concepts play only a subordinate role in sciences 
which, like the Primary Philosophy, treat of things.® 

This attitude of the Stagirite calls for serious reflection. The 
procedure quite common today is to start from words. The term is 
clearly defined. Its meanings are exhaustively and carefully distin- 
guished. ‘Things are then made to fit into these preconstructed grooves 
—if things enter into the question at all. By this procedure a ‘system’ of 
philosophy is constructed. 

The form of expression used in the texts just considered reveals a dif- 
ferent picture. Aristotle’s procedure is quite the reverse. His method 
is to examine things directly and see in what ways they are the same in 
form and in what ways different.8* Things entirely the same in form 
are denominated univocally by the corresponding term; things differing 
in form are denominated equivocally by that same term. 

If there is no resemblance in the definitions as denoted by the term, 
the things are equivocal by chance; while according to the various ways 
in which things are different in form but related on the basis of some 
kind of likeness, the other types of equivocity are found. Things them- 
selves have mutual resemblances and differences. Equivocity in language 
and sometimes in definition® is required, if these likenesses and differen- 
ces are to be faithfully mirrored. If terms were always used univocally, 
they would mirror the differences, but not the accompanying likenesses 
of things. So equivocity is not treated by Aristotle as something to be 
excluded from terms and concepts. Rather, it is allowed to follow into 
them from the things. Only when discussing a precise instance, must the 
particular sense be kept isolated.** In the sciences that study things, 


85 Aristotle does not mention ‘concepts’ as such (vojuata, nabiuara tis puyxic; cf. de An., 
IIT 6,430a28; Int., 1,16a3-10; Metaph., A 1,981a6; 9,990b25) in these texts on the equivocals. In 
the conceptual order he is concerned here only with logoi, in the sense rather of ‘definitions.’ 

88 Supra, n. 31. 

8? They are xatd te xowdy. K 3,1060b35. 

88 Cf. supra, pp. 119-121, 

89 This attitude is accordingly a healthy Aristotelian procedure, even though it appears as a 
‘disease’ from the modern conceptual approach. D. R. Cousin writes: “We find discussions here 
and there which are admirably clear, and which, taken each by itself, would show that the word 
odaia has several perfectly distinct meanings, but is capable, in a given context, of indicating one 
or the other of these quite unambiguously. The difficulty arises out of Aristotle’s assumption 
that anything to which the word substance can be applied at all must be such that the word 
applies to it in all of these senses at once. No doubt it is human to find difficulty in believing that 
things meant by the same word can be in any important sense different. But in- Aristotle, in 
spite of the masterly analysis of which he is capable, the disease reached such a height that I can 
only envy the moderation of the Provost of Oriel when he remarks that in the notion of substance 
two notions are ‘somewhat unsatisfactorily blended’.” Mind, N.S. XLIV (1935), 168, 
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terms and concepts play a subordinate role. In the Primary Philosophy 
Aristotle is concerned with them but seldom, and then only insofar as 
they are dependent on or have reference to things.® 


7) The Doctrinal Basis of the Avistotelian Procedure 


The Stagirite’s explanation of cognition requires this procedure. The 
knower and the known are identical in the act of cognition.*' The mind 
becomes the thing known. It knows itself and its thinking processes 
only concomitantly.** ‘The thing known therefore is not the term of a 
process, in which some imperceptible alteration of its nature may have 
occurred. There is no internal or real relation set up in the thing 
itself.°* The only real relation or change is in the knowing subject, 


90 E.g,, the first principles of demonstration in J” 3-8, 1005a19-1012b31; the universals in Z 
13-16, 1038b6-1041a5, and in the various discussions of the Platonic Ideas; and with Being as 
truth in FE 4, 1027b17-34; © 10,1051b1-1052ai1. 

91 De An., III 5,430a10-20; 4,429b30-31. 

92 De An., III 5,430a14-15. 

83 Metaph., A 9,1074b35-36. This doctrine holds equally for sensation. Cf. J. Gredt, Xenia 
Thomistica, 1, 309; Unsere Aussenwelt, p. 25. 

Averroes explains the union as follows: “Et est etiam manifestum quod materia et forma 
copulantur ad invicem, ita quod congregatuin ex eis sit unicum: et maxime intellectus materialis, 
et intentio intellecta in actu. Quod enim componitur ex eis non est aliquid tertium aliud ab eis: 
sicut est de aliis compositis ex materia et forma.” In De An., III, 1, comm. V. Digressio, pars IV, 
solutio 2ae; Venice (1574), fol. 148rlvl.‘... et in quantum quidem intellectus est illud quod 
intelligitur, dicitur quod intellectus est res intellecta.” In Metaph., XII, 3,39; Venice (1574), 
p. 322E. 

94 For the argument that knowledge is necessarily a process which sets up a new relation and 
change in the ‘product,’ i.e. that which is known, cf. F, H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality (1930), 
pp. 22-23. This view conceives knowledge in an entirely different way from the Aristotelian 
notion. William James, in the fourth chapter of The Meaning of Truth (1909), pp. 102-120, 
discusses ‘self-transcendency’ in knowledge. He admits that the notion is an essential part of the 
idea of knowledge which is shared both by the philosophers (not Idealists) and the common 
man. Jbid., p. 50, But he finds that we have no “positive conception” of this “deeper more 
real way” of “the object’s being ‘in mind.’” Jbid., p. 107, James, however, is concerned only 
with the psychological origin of this common sense notion; he will not even consider its possi- 
bility as serious philosophy. Jbid., pp. 2-3. 

The attitude of ignoring the Aristotelian notion of cognition has been quite general during the 
past few centuries. Yet the importance of understanding this doctrine is fundamental for a study 
of the Metaphysics today. Without the constant realization of all that it involves, even the best of 
will can hardly hope to keep a discussion of the Primary Philosophy free from Idealistic distortions. 
Even a faint-hearted acknowledgement that there is some ‘realism’ in Aristotle is not a sufficient 
safeguard. E.g., C. Werner admits that Aristotle inherited a ‘realism’ from his predecessors, yet 
he strives to interpret Aristotle in terms of the philosophy of ‘spirit.’ ‘“‘Acceptant ainsi les données 
du rationalisme platonicien, Aristote accepte encore le réalisme dans lequel Platon était tombé. 
Comme Platon, i! identifie l'objet de la science avec la réalité.” Aristote et U Idéalisme Platonicien, 
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when something else is known. The thing itself is not affected by any 
process. 

Accordingly, the thing is, for Aristotle, known prior to the concept or 
word, It does not have to be approached through term and concept. 
The procedure of a science which studies things can disregard terms and 
concepts, even while necessarily making use of them. There is a science 
which deals with words—Grammar. There is another, mentioned as 
a science® but neither named nor included in the classification of the 
sciences by Aristotle—and later known as Logic—-which deals with 
concepts. Natural Philosophy and the Primary Philosophy, on the other 
hand, deal with things, movable and separate respectively.°° Things 
are directly known and studied. Concepts and words are necessary to 
group these things and to express them to one’s self and to one’s hearers. 
They bring the hearer into direct contact with the things themselves, 


p. 58. “Cependant la philosophie grecque ¢tait trop résolument tournée du cété de lobjet pour 
qu’Aristote pdt respecter entiérement le caractére propre de Yesprit.” Jbid., p. 165. The result 
of such a procedure is that the Unmoved Mover of the Metaphysics becomes the World Soul. 
Ibid., p. 354. For Werner's notion of the passivity of the knowing subject in Aristotle, cf. idid., 
pp. 165-175. 

To investigate the Aristotelian doctrine of cognition does not come within the scope of the 
present study. But on account of the prevailing attitude in regard to metaphysics, one cannot 
insist too strongly that Aristotle is developing his Primary Philosophy in full consciousness of 
what knowledge means for him. This doctrine of cognition is accepted not as a common sense 
postulate, but as a highly developed philosophical conception. In Book A, whatever its date 
may be, his fully developed notion of cognition is present. The ‘something else’ is always known 
immediately and directly, the affections of the knowing subject are known only concomitantly 
(A 9,1074b35-36). So the Stagirite can always proceed to study things directly and in them- 
selves, unhampered by having to take into consideration any intermediate cognitional link. 
In such a view of cognition, as J. Wild states, “true knowledge is attained not of the processes, 
but of the very thing itself.” (Introduction to Realistic Philosophy p. 465). Whether or not one 
accepts this account of knowledge is hardly the point at issue. What has to be insisted upon is 
that Aristotle’s Primary Philosophy has to be approached with the understanding that it proceeds 
according to this notion of cognition. Failure to keep the point constantly in mind will result in 
misinterpretations of the Stagirite’s thought. 

95 K 1,1059bt8-19. The Peripatetics have always looked upon the logical treatises of Aristotle 
as the Organon (cf. T. Waitz, Organon, I, vi) or instrument of science, and have nearly all denied 
that logic is a science. Cf. Zabarella, de Natura Logicae, 1, 3; in Opera Logica, col. 5E; cf. I, 4, col. 
10C. The reason Zabarella gives is: “Tota tractatio logica est de secundis notionibus, hae autem 
opus nostrum sunt, et arbitratu nostro esse, ac non esse possunt: non sunt igitur res necessariae, 
sed contingentes, itaque sub scientia non cadunt, quum scientia sit rerum tantummodo neces- 
sariarum, ut dictum est. Quod vero Latini dicunt, logicam esse scientiam, quia est scientia ratio- 
nalis, ridiculum est, quum hoc ipso argumento demonstretur, eam scientiam non esse...” 
Ibid., 4 col. 7E. What metaphysics treats cannot, in the Peripatetic tradition, be considered as 
dependent on any prior science of human knowledge. 

96 F 1,1026a13-16. Bekker text — cf. infra, Chapter Seven, b), n. 44; K 7,1064a30-36. 
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somewhat as in St. Augustine the words of the human teacher bring the 
disciple into immediate contact with the indwelling Truth that is the 
same for every man.%7 

The ‘obscurities in the nature of the concepts’ is accordingly a mislead- 
ing formulation of a real Aristotelian problem. The true difficulties— 
and Aristotle is keenly aware of them—lie in the equivocals. These 
are primarily things. Things are in some ways the same, in some ways 
different. If a different term were used every time the definition 
differed, all danger of confusion would vanish. So too would be lost 
in the expression the unity and interrelations that groups of things have 
among themselves. The term would be made technically precise and 
definite. But it would thereby shut out of its air-tight compartment 
much of the indefinable richness contained in the things.*® To Aristotle, 


9? “De universis autem quae intelligimus non loquentem qui personat foris sed intus ipsi menti 
pracsidentem consulimus veritatem, verbis fortasse ut consulamus admoniti. Ile autem qui 
consulitur, docet, qui in interiore homine habitare dictus est Christus, id est incommutabilis 
Dei Virtus atque sempiterna Sapientia: quam quidem omnis rationalis anima consulit:.. .” 
De Magistro, XI, 38; PL, 32, 1216. 

“Cum vero de iis agitur quae mente conspicimus, id est intellectu atque ratione, ea quidem 
loquimur quae praesentia contuemur in illa interiore luce veritatis, qua ipse qui dicitur homo 
interior, illustratur et fruitur: sed tunc quoque noster auditor, si et ipse illa secreto ac simplici 
oculo videt; novit quod dico sua contemplatione, non verbis meis. Ergo ne hunc quidem doceo 
vera dicens, vera intuentem; docetur enim non verbis meis, sed ipsis rebus, Deo intus pandente, 
manifestis; itaque de his etiam interrogatus respondere posset.” Jbid., XII, 40; PL, 32, 1217. 

In Aristotle the things themselves, without the consideration of divine illumination, are im- 
mediatcly present to the knowers. For this reason a person can know that another is not thinking 
what he says. A Heraclitean may deny the principle of contradiction in words, but he is actually 
not thinking that way. I” 3, 1005b23-26. 

88 An understanding of the immediate and direct presence of things to cognition, and not 
merely a ‘feel’ of the Aristotelian procedure, holds the answer to this problem of terminology. 
G. Teichmiiller has aptly stated the problem, but his solution does not touch the ultimate reason 
of the difficulties. “Gerade bei Aristoteles finden wir, dass er zwar wo es die Sache mit sich bringt, 
genau seine Terminologie voraussetzt und dass man ohne diese ihn gar nicht verstehen kann: 
wo er aber mehr einleitend spricht, oder Anderer Auffassungen dialektisch untersucht oder im 
Sinne der zu seiner Zeit herrschenden Denkweise oder fiir diese philosophirt, da begegnen wir 
Ausdriicken, die seinem Systeme sonst ganz fremd und widersprechend sind. ... 

Diese Beispiele liessen sich in’s unendliche haiifen. Die angefuhrten geniigen aber schon, um 
zu zeigen, dass man den Aristoteles zwar gar nicht verstehen kann, wenn man seine Terminologie nicht 
kennt, dass man ihn aber auch notwendig missverstehen muss, wenn man ilberall termini wittert, Man muss 
vielmehr durch reichliche Erinnerung aus umfassendem Studium seiner Werke seinen indi- 
viduellen Stil mit dem Gefihl erkennen. Denn, wie gesagt, die Formen sind bei ihm noch flissig 
und lebendig, und die Riicksicht auf den herrschenden Sprachgebrauch ist tiberall sichtbar. 
Das bloss Gefiihlte hat dann zwar nicht den geringsten Anspruch auf allgemeine Anerkennung; 
wird aber immer das prius und der still wirkende Grund der Auffassung bleiben. Hinterher 
kommen dazu erst die Belegstellen mit analogem Ausdruck und die Construction des Gedankens 
aus dem Zusammenhange.” G. Teichmilller, Aristotelische Forschungen, II, 5-8. 
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as to Plato, things appear from their very nature both same and different. 
Aristotle refuses to employ a different word for each concept and 
definition, predetermining each term to a definite technical meaning. 
He uses rather a method of speaking that will allow the sameness of 
things to remain manifest, while being careful to attend to their differen- 
ces. Things are that way. Aristotle tries to regard them as such.” 

The Aristotelian concepts, then, should not be considered as self- 
contained intelligible units. ‘The metaphysical concepts are the signs 
of equivocal things, and must mirror the equivocity. If they are con- 
sidered as self-contained intelligibles, each complete and secluded in 
itself, they will correspond precisely to only one instance of the things 
they denote. When they are applied to another of the instances, they 
will naturally exhibit wavering, inconsistency, and even contradiction. 
The definitions of equivocal things are admittedly different. If a word 
or concept is first precisely defined, it will be restricted to one or the other 
of these definitions. Little wonder then that vacillation or contradiction 
is seen when the word or concept is applied to the things whose defini- 
tions are different. Aristotle’s procedure is to let the things speak for 
themselves. He waits for them to reveal their own inner nature. They 
show themselves to be the same in some ways, to be different in others. 
Concepts and words simply follow and reflect as best they can the nature 
of the things themselves. 

This procedure evidently has the nature of a contemplation of things, 
rather than that of constructing a ‘system’ of philosophy. It is not a 
process of ‘making our ideas clear,’ or of bringing order by means of 
ideas into a chaotic sense-manifold. Nor is it a method of trying to 
‘understand the universe by our ideas.’ It is rather an effort to penetrate 
further into things in their own non-human reality. Such a procedure 
is possible only where no preconceived notion of Being shuts out the 
‘intentional’ or ‘self-transcendent’ nature of the knowing subject, as 
that nature is understood both by common sense views and by the philos- 
ophical development given it in pre-Cartesian thinkers. 


99 W. D. Ross (Arist. Metaph., I, 313; 334) notes the ‘overlapping’ of the Aristotelian divisions 
in Book 4. An ‘overlapping’ results if the Stagirite’s divisions are viewed as systematic classi- 
fications of concepts. In a procedure based directly on things, however, this phenomenon is quite 
in order. 

100 ‘Self-transcendency’ is the label for this notion of cognition in Idealistic language. Cf. 
William James, loc. cit., supra, n. 94. 

101 The post-Cartesian attitude is well expressed by Malebranche: “‘Je crois que tout le monde 
tombe d’accord que nous n’appercevons point les objets qui sont hors de nous par eux-mémes. 
Nous voyons le solcil, les étoiles, et une infinité d’objets hors de nous; et il n’est pas vraisemblable 
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It is not sufficient to recognize that Aristotle deals directly with 
things,'°? and then proceed to treat his philosophy in Idealistic fashion! 
or to save what still “‘is left” on such a basis.!°%* Rather, the standpoint 
taken by the Stagirite should be followed faithfully throughout—things 
are known directly and in themselves. The study must be kept focused 
immediately on things, and not on human concepts or ideas. For the 
student trained in modern philosophy, this procedure may require an 
effort comparable to the meditations of Descartes and Malebranche. 
The elaborate technique of meditation was necessary to accustom seven- 
teenth century students to the direction from thought to things. A 
corresponding effort, of at least equal intensity, seems required today in 
order to reverse the process. But the effort must be made, if Aristotle 
_is to be understood. 

It is not necessarily a matter of personally accepting the Stagirite’s 
doctrine of cognition. It is a question of understanding what Aristotle 
is doing, of overcoming the long-standing prejudice that his notion of 
cognition was intellectually unjustified or ‘naive,’ !°° or that it was “low- 
grade thinking.” 1° If “High-grade thinking means thinking energeti- 
cally instead of idly,” 1°" certainly the explanation of cognition in the 
De Anima and in Book A of the Metaphysics eminently meets this 


que l’Ame sorte du corps et qu’elle aille, pour ainsi dire, se promener dans les cieux pour y con- 
templer tous ces objets. Elle ne les voit donc point par eux-mémes; et l’objet immédiat de notre 
esprit, lorsqu’il voit le soleil, par exemple, n’est pas le soleil, mais quelque chose qui est intime- 
ment unie 4 notre Ame, et c’est ce que j’appelle idée. Ainsi par ce mot idée, je n’entends ici autre 
chose que ce qui est Pobjet immeédiat ou le plus proche de l’esprit quand il appercoit quelque 
objet.” N. Malebranche, Recherche de la Vérité, 111, 2© partie, 1, 1; (1935), 1, 373. 

The result is that things must be judged by ideas: “II faut, mon cher disciple, juger des choses 
par leurs idées; on ne doit en juger que par 1a.” Méditations Chrétiennes, 1X, 12; (1928), p. 174. 
The same attitude may be seen expressed in Bradley, Appearance and Reality, p. 9. 

102 E.g., C. Arpe, Das ré fv elvac bei Aristoteles, p. 54; R. G. Collingwood, An Essay on Meta- 
physics, p. 215. 

108 ©, Arpe, op. cit., especially pp. 47; 54. 

104 R, G. Collingwood, op. cit., especially p. 20. 

105 Merely a mention of direct cognition of things seems to evoke today an emotional reaction 
that precludes any calm thinking on the subject; e.g., Husserl’s curt dismissal of “les absurdes 
choses en soi” (cf. infra, n. 108). But even with full allowance for this common prejudice, some 
further and unusual stress seems necessary to account for the violence of Collingwood’s attack 
on “,.. the simple ‘intuition’ or ‘apprehension’ of things confronting us which absolutely and 
in themselves just are what we ‘intuit’ or ‘apprehend’ them to be. 

This theory of knowledge is called ‘realism;’ ‘realism’ is based upon the grandest foundation 
a philosophy can have, namely human stupidity.” R. G. Collingwood, op. cit., p. 34. 

106 Joid., p. 35. 

107 Jbid., p. 36. 
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requirement. The procedure of the Stagirite is based on grounds much 
more positive than his ignorance of modern epistemology. These 


108 E.g., Oggioni invokes this negative explanation. “E naturale che presso Aristotele il proce- 
dimento di pensiero che pone il problema della filosofia come problema dei valori necessari ¢ 
universali immanenti alla conoscenza, ¢ interpreta quest’ ultimi come una realta ontologica, 
non si presenti nella forma di un’ adagine sistematicamente esauriente. Cid che sarebbe possibile 
dopo il largo sviluppo soggettivistico € critico del pensiero moderno, non lo era dopo lo sviluppo 
analogo ma estremamente pit limitato della Sofistica” E. Oggione, La ‘Filosofia Prima,’ p. 5. 
Yet the tendency to interpret Aristotelian doctrine as a ‘conceptual’ philosophy is widespread 
among modern writers, E.g., “Parti des lois formellcs de la pensée, Aristote va rejoindre le réel 
atteint par l’observation, et le Iégitimer en l’y réduisant.” J. Chevalier, La Notion du Nécessaire 
chez Aristote, p. 112. The texts cited by Chevalier (ibid., n. 1), however, indicate rather that truth 
is dependent upon Being. 

A comparison of the Kantian and Aristotelian doctrines of cognitioa may be found in J. Sen- 
troul, Kant et Aristote; and E. v. Ivanka, Rev. Néoscol. XXXHI (1931), 381-399; 469-487. ‘In- 
tentional Being’ is the way of characterizing the Aristotelian doctrine in scholastic treatises. 
Intentio was used by the Latins to translate the Arabic ma‘na, which had the general meaning of 
‘idea.’ Cf. A. M. Goichon, Lexique, pp. 253-255, n. 469; 172-173, n. 353; Vocabulaires, p. 22b 
(469); La Distinction, p. 31. In this philosophical usage the term intentio originated in the twelfth 
century Latin translations of Arabic works. The early translators of Avicenna employed intentio 
in a number of senses, but apparently with the common basis of indicating the dynamic function 
of intellectual activity in the Avicennian interpretation of Aristotle. Cf. A. Gémez Izquierdo, 
Ciencia Tomista, XXIX (1924), 170-172. “Esta variedad de acepciones que dan los traductores 
de Avicenna a la palabra intentio deja entrever que en el original arabe hay un fondo commun 
que las enlaza, pero que su autor no ha acertado a exponerlo con la suficiente distincién. Se 
inicia indudablamente en Avicenna una interpretacién de la teorfa aristotélica del conocimiento, 
en la qual se da mayor relieve a Paspecto subjetivo y dindmico del conocimiento, como prodotto 
de una actividad pensante, que a su cardcter representativo. .. Dejando a un lado esta cuestién 
filolégica, es indudabile que en el analisis del problema de los universales y en la psicologfa del 
conocimiento, aparecfa un nuevo factor que Avicenna llegé a vislumbrar, a saber: la intencién, 
hecho volitivo, aplicada a la intelligencia.” Jbid., p. 172. In St. Thomas Aquinas inientio takes 
on the meaning of its Latin etymology. Cf. H. D. Simonin, Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et 
Théologiques, XUX (1930), 446 ff. 

‘Intentionality’ was introduced into modern phenomenology by Husserl through Franz 
Brentano. The term was admittedly borrowed from the Scholastics, but with Husserl the notion 
undergocs the required phenomenological purification. Cf E. Husserl, ‘Phenomenology,’ 
Encycl. Brit, (14th ed.), XVII, 700a; E. Levinas, La Théorie de U Intuition dans la Phénoménologie de 
Husserl, p. 72, (On the relations of the doctrines of intentionality in Brentano and Husserl, 
cf. M. Britck, Uber das Verhdlinis Edmund Husserls zu Franz Brentano, pp. 21-38; H. Spiegelberg, 
The Phenomenological Movement, 1, 39-42; 107-110). In the phenomenological purification, Hus- 
serl’s own description (Iden, p. 187) of intentionality as considered in ordinary persons— “natiir- 
lich cingestellte Menschen” —seems to be in general the same as in the Scholastic tradition. 
There is no intermediate “picture” (Scholastic medium quod) between the knower and the things 
known. Jbid., p. 186. Yet with Husserl the role played by intentionality in philosophical procedure 
is cxactly the reverse of its pre-Cartesian function. In Husserl’s phenomenology, the ‘things in 
themselves’ are bracketed (Jdeen, p. 187; Méditations Cartésiennes, pp. 43-45; 87-88; 115-117), 
and the study is made from the phenomena. In Aristotle, the philosopher as well as the ordinary 
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grounds are worthy of appreciative consideration. Whether or not they. 
are found personally acceptable, they must in mere justice be made the 


man knows the things directly and the act of cognition only concomitantly. The act of cognition 
cannot be known, even philosophically, except through the thing. Aristotle’s doctrine of cognition 
requires that the philosopher proceed directly from the things themselves. There is no possibility 
of ‘bracketing’ them. Phenomenology, on the other hand, cannot admit a metaphysics which 
works with “les absurdes choses en soi” (E, Husserl, Méditations Cartésiennes, p. 133). 

Sartre’s existentialism has offered a still more profound analysis of cognition. Intentionality, 
according to Sartre, shows not merely that thought must take place in terms of transphenomenal 
Being, but that consciousness cannot be understood at all unless other Beings are in themselves. 
“On répondra sans doute que l’exigence de la conscience ne prouve pas que cette exigence doive 
étre satisfaite. Mais cette objection ne saurait valoir contre une analyse de ce que Husser! appelle 
intentionalité et dont il a méconnu le caractére essentiel. Dire que la conscience est conscience 
de quelque chose cela signifie qu’il n’y a pas d’étre pour la conscience en dehors de cette obligation 
précise d’étre intuition révélante de quelque chose, c’est-a-dire d’un étre transcendant. Non 
seulement la subjectivité pure échouc a se transcender pour poser l’objectif, si elle est donné 
d’abord, mais encore une subjectivité ‘pure’ s’évanouirait. Ce qu’on peut nommer proprement 
subjectivité, c’est la conscience (de) conscience. Mais il faut que cette conscience (d’étre) con- 
science se qualifie en quelque fagon et elle ne peut se qualifier que comme intuition révélante, 
sinon elle n’est rien. Or, une intuition révélante implique un révélé. La subjectivité absolue 
ne peut se constituer qu’en face d’un révélé, Pimmanence ne peut se définir que dans la saisie 
d’un transcendant. ... 

Ainsi nous étions partis de la pure apparence et nous sommes arrivés en plein étre. La con- 
science est un étre dont l’existence pose l’essence, et, inversement, elle est conscience d’un étre 
dont essence implique l’existence, c’est-a-dire dont l’apparence réclame d’étre. ... 

...Elle exige simplement que !’étre de ce qui apparaft n’existe pas seulement en tant qu’il 
apparait. L’étre transphénoménal de ce qui est pour la conscience est lui-méme en soi.” Jean-Paul 
Sartre, L’étre et le néant (1943), pp. 28-29. 

This description of cognition, taken in isolation, may seem faultless even from an Aristotelian 
point of view. In itself it expresses correctly the relations between thinking and Being. Yet it 
poses a type of Being radically different from the Aristotelian. Cf. ibid., pp. 33-34; 233. The 
Being attained by Sartre can be only actual. There is no room for potency. “Tout est en acte. 
Derriére l’acte il n’y a ni puissance, ni ‘exis,’ ni vertu.” Ibid., p. 12. 

Such a conception of Being is a result of the direction taken by the existentialist study of inten- 
tionality. The procedure starts from consciousness, from the pour soi (ibid., pp. 14; 18); subjec- 
tivity is the starting-point (Existentialism, pp. 15; 42). “Il ne se peut done que j’aie quelque 
expérience de objet comme objet qui n’est pas moi, avant de le constituer comme objet.” L’étre 
et le néant, p. 224. In the Aristotelian notion of cognition, on the contrary, the reflexive cffort is 
required to see the knowing subject apart from the thing known. The inevitable result of Sartre’s 
procedure is that Being en soi has to be conceived as existing wholly according to the manner in which 
it is known, namely as in act. There is no potency. 

For Aristotle, on the contrary, there is potency in the Being directly known by men. This 
Being is known immediately in itself, though according to its form or act (tod tl gore nara té ti 
Hv elvar. De An, TH 6,430b28, For the meaning and the mutual relations of these two Greek 
phrases, cf. infra, p. 180). There are elements in the known Being that the first cognition does not 
immediately reveal, but which can be attained by further penetration of that same Being. 

The Aristotelian Being, consequently, cannot be approached from the viewpoint of cognition. 
In Aristotle the thing must first be studied, and its concomitant intentional Being only subse- 
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norm for interpreting Aristotle’s thought. To set up the Stagirite’s 
concepts in their own right, and so make them in the theoretical sciences 
prior to things, is to denature these concepts themselves and to flood 
them with hopeless inconsistencies and contradictions. 


quently and in terms of the thing itself. The direction in a study of this intentionality has to be 
from the thing to the cognition. The thing, known first in itself, is later seen to have already 
acquired intentional Being in the mind. 

Hence the Aristotelian dictum ‘“‘the soul is in some way all things” (de An. III 8,431b21) essen- 
tially involves act and potency (ibid., b24-28) and so differs radically from the formulation of 
Sartre “Pétre du pour soi se définit ... comme étant ce qu'il n’est pas et n’étant pas ce qu’il est.” 
Détre et le néant, p. 33. (These texts from L’étre et le néant are reproduced by courtesy of Librairie 
Gallimard), 

The existentialist notion of intentionality, accordingly, cannot be applied in Aristotle. The 
direction of the procedure is still in reverse. The same may be said in regard to Neo-Realism and 
Critical Realism. An examination of cognition or of consciousness does not, and cannot, precede 
the Aristotelian study of Being. 


CHAPTER Four 


THE ENGLISH TRANSLATION 
OF ARISTOTELIAN TERMS 


Ga obscurity of the Metaphysics was placed by Brandis ‘not so much in 
the language’ as in the thought and composition. Yet Aristotelian 
language is by no means free from difficulty. Certain idioms and peculiar 
uses of words or constructions have required considerable study by com- 
mentators.' Some still cause disagreement.? It is true, however, that 
the linguistic difficulties are usually of minor importance and secondary 
in relation to the thought. 

More serious language problems arise when the Aristotelian terms and 
expressions have to be rendered in idiomatic English. Along with the 
usual difficulties inherent in the translation of classical language into 
modern, a rather cryptic and disconcerting manner of using philosophical 
expressions is met in the Stagirite. Instances have already been con- 
sidered in treating of the equivocals. This mode of speaking engendered 
what Bonitz called “‘Aristotle’s brevity as well as carelessness in diction.” 3 
The Stagirite’s formulations may have been sufficiently clear to the 
‘hearers’ trained to the technique of the Lyceum. But at the present 
distance of time and culture, the abrupt style aggravates the task of 
retaining the correct and proportional signification of an Aristotelian 
term. A merely secondary or faulty meaning may become irrevocably 
associated with the translating word. Yet unless the fundamental and 
primary meaning of the term is first isolated and made clearly recogniz- 
able in the English equivalent, the implications and philosophical 
direction of the Stagirite’s thought may become irretrievably lost. 

The function of terms and concepts in Aristotelian usage has already 
been made clear from the study of the equivocals. The role of names 


1 R, Eucken has collected the data on Aristotle’s special usage of particles in De Aristotelis 
Dicendi Ratione, and of prepositions in Uber den Sprachgebrauch des Aristoteles. W. H. Wente com- 
pares the Aristotelian synonyms in Aristotle's Discrimination of Synonyms. These works, with Bonitz’ 
Index Aristotelicus, seem to be the only general studies available in Aristotelian linguistics. 

2 E.g., the construction of elvat with the Dative of the Possessor, and the corresponding 
expression td ti qv elvas (cf. infra, pp. 180-188); do BovdAdpeba Adyerv at M 10,1086b19 (cf. 
W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 192-194, trans. Robinson, pp. 186-188; H. v. Arnim, Wien. Stud., 
XLVI, 1928, pp. 16-17; E. Frank, AJP, LXI, 1940, pp. 183-184; H. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criti- 
cism of Plato and the Academy, pp. 493-494). 

3 “Aristotelis in dicendo et brevitas et negligentia.” H. Bonitz, Arist. Metaph., II, 286. 
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and definitions is not to contain truth in a secluded and self-possessed 
manner. Words and concepts merely signify as best they can the truth 4 © 
contained in things. Their purpose is to guide the ‘hearer’ or reader 
in his contemplation of things. If a translating term is not able to 
signify all the various things denoted by the original Greek word, and 
to signify them in their correct proportional relation, it will be a mis- 
leading guide to the reader in following the path of Aristotle’s thought. 

Unfortunately, certain current translations of important Aristotelian 
terms are open to this objection. Correct vernacular idiom has demand- 
ed renditions in which the primary meaning and burden of the Greek 
word has been lost. Moreover, post-Aristotelian notions are frequently 
insinuated into the text by the use of terms in a modern sense, even 
though these words are meant to be the exact equivalent of the Greek 
expression. An example of both dangers would be the use of the English 
word ‘synonym’ to denote the Aristotelian univocals, although the word 
is literally the same as the Greek term.5 A more notable and actual 
instance is the translation of odofa. This word has occasioned difficul- 
ties not only in the modern languages, but even in ancient Latin, a 
tongue closely related to the Greek in time and structure. A study of 
the attempts at translating the term may serve as a pattern for other 
cases. 

No doubt need be entertained regarding the importance of correctly 
rendering odofa, at least for the investigation of Aristotelian Being. 
The Stagirite teaches that odefa is the primary instance of Being. Upon 
otela all other Beings depend. From it all other things are denominated 
Being.® It is the ‘cause of Being’ in things.” It holds the answer to the 
question: ‘What is Being?’® It is moreover an equivocal.® The trans- 


4 Int., 1, 16a3-8. Text supra, Chapter Three, n. 55. For Aristotle, truth is properly in the 
understanding or in the mind, and follows upon the Being of things. E 4,1027b25-33; © 10,1051b 
1-26. Cf. infra, p. 412. Truth in this way is the goal of every theoretical science. E N, VI 2, 
1139a27-28. The Stagirite can speak of causes and truth together as the object of science. A 
7,988a19-20. To have the truth is to know the cause, i.e. to have scientific knowledge. a 1,993b 
23-24, 

5 ‘Synonym’ is used by O. F. Owen, The Organon, I, 2, as applied, however, to things. The 
danger of this usage in a metaphysical study is obvious. The term is too liable to be taken ac- 
cording to its current English use. It will be applied primarily to words, and so occasion a logical 
or Idealistic approach to metaphysical problems in Aristotle. 

6 Metaph., I 2,1003b16-19. 

7 H 3,1043b13-14. “Nomen odofa primum, sicut e vocis origine patet, actum rot elvat 
significat, deinde id, cui hic actus convenit.” B. Weber, De odalag apud Aristotelem Notione, p. 7. 
Cf. Plato, Phd., 92D; F. Ast, Lex. Plat., Il, 91. 

8 Z 1,1028b2-4, 

® A 8,1017b10-26. 
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lating term must therefore bring out the primary role of odela in 
regard to Being, and then be able to denote in their correct proportional 
relation all the various things designated by the Greek word. 

Morphologically, odcéa is derived from the Greek verb meaning ‘to 
be.’ It is formed from the feminine singular of the present participle. 
Its meaning is accordingly connected from this point of view with the 
notion of Being. The change in the ending serves to render the 
meaning more abstractive than when the participle ‘Being’ is used as a 
noun. The corresponding process of formation in an English equivalent 
should be as follows: 


Infinitive Present Participle Noun 
elvan odoa ovata 
To be Being Beingness 


‘Beingness’ renders the more abstractive notion of the Greek word. 
The Aristotelian term, however, often denotes something concrete. An- 
‘animal’ or a ‘plant’ or any simple body is an ousia.° The obsolete 
English word ‘Beingness’ would not lend itself to this usage. We cannot 
say that a man is a ‘Beingness’ in the same sense that he is odcla tre in 
Greek. Moreover, even where the term does not denote a concrete 
thing, it invariably refers in the Primary Philosophy to something highly 
individual. Where it designates the form only of a thing, and not the 
composite or concrete, it means the form as a ‘this’.1! Nothing common 
or universal can be odcfa.!2 In this case likewise the English would 
have to allow ‘a Beingness,’ e.g., ‘the soul is a Beingness.’ Again, the 
Greek term denotes the matter, the ultimate subject of inherence for the 


10 Ibid, b10-14; Hi 1,1042a7-11; Cael., I 1,298a29-32. 

1 A 8,1017b25-26; H 1,1042a29. Cf. Infra, p. 387. Schwegler states that the meaning of 
‘substance’ in modern philosophy is almost the direct opposite of the Aristotelian notion. “In 
der deutschen Sprache findet sich kein Ausdruck der vollig und durchgangig der aristotelischen 
ovola entsprache: ... Der Ausdruck ‘Substanz,’ der nahe zu liegen scheinen kénnte, hat in der 
modernen philosophischen Terminologie seit Spinoza eine Bedeutung gewonnen, die dem Be- 
griffe der aristotelischen odola fast gerade entgegengesetzt ist. Die aristotel. odofa ist immer 
Einzelwesen, tdéde tt, wahrend der Begriff der Substanz die Negation alles Einzelnen, Bestimm- 
ten, Individuellen einschliesst. Eher passt ‘Einzelsubstanz’.” A. Schwegler, Metaph. Arist., III, 
215. 

12 Z 13,1038b34-1039a2; H’ 1,1042a21-22. In the Categories, universals are called secondary 
ousiae. Cat., 5, 2a14-19, But in the Metaphysics, the designation ousia is categorically denied to 
anything universal or common. From a logical point of view, Aristotle considers some universals 
to be ousiae, because they can receive, in a secondary way, the predication of accidents. But the 
notion ousia in the sense of the Primary Philosophy cannot be applied to them. Cf. D. Sachs, 
Mind, LVIT (1948), 221-225. 
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form."* The English ‘Beingness’ rather denotes that which is shared in, 
not the subject which partakes of it. 

To none of the usual Aristotelian significations of odgéa!* in the 
Metaphysics, then, does the English ‘Beingness’ correspond. If the word 
is correct in rendering the general notion of abstractiveness in relation 
to Being, it certainly implies a different type of abstractiveness from that 
of the Greek term. Clearly ‘Beingness,’ the nearest English equivalent 
morphologically, will not serve as a translation of odela. 

What other renditions are possible? 

The current English translations are ‘substance’ and ‘essence.’ Both 
words are of Latin origin. Both have had a long history in their role of 
equivalents for the Aristotelian term. 

The earliest translators were fully aware that new and harsh-sounding 
words had to be coined in order to render Greek philosophy in the Latin 
tongue. Aside from Cicero's use of ‘materia’ in his translation of the 
Timaeus,'® the oldest recorded attempts at an equivalent for odota 
were ‘essentia’ and ‘queentia.’ Both followed the morphological pattern 
seen in the Greek term. ‘Queentia’ seems to have been formed from ‘queens.’ 
Essentia was based on a supposed participle ‘essens,’ formed from esse 
like patiens from pati.1® No attempt seems to have been made at forming 
a noun from the newly-coined participle ens. Yet the normal result of 
following the Greek pattern through the actual present participle should 
have been ‘entia’:— 


Infinitive Participle Noun 
elvat odoa obala 
esse ens (entia) 

. (essens) essentia 


There is not sufficient reason, however, for thinking that a feminine 
singular ‘entia’ ever existed in Latin? ‘Entia’ as a noun may have 


18 H 1-2. 1042a26-b10. 

44 4 8,1017b10-26; H 1,1042a6-13. 

15 Ti, 35a; ed. Mullach, Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum, U1, 162b-163a. 

16 |. et haec interpretatio non minus dura est quam illa Plauti ‘essentia’ et ‘queentia’. ..”. 
Quintilian, Inst. Or., II, 14,2; cf. VIII, 3,33; Ernout-Meillet, Dict. Etym. (1939), p. 302. For 
further historical details, cf. E. Gilson, ‘Notes sur le Vocabulaire de VEtre,’ Mediaeval Studies, 
VIII (1946), 153-154, The present section is heavily indebted to this article. 

17 The earlier editions of the Institutio Oratoria read: ‘essentia atque entia.’ Spalding (Leipzig: 
1798), I, 339, takes entia as the neuter plural. Manuscript authority required the restoration of 
“essentia et queentia’ in the texts. Cf. ed. C. Halm (Leipzig: 1866), 1, 97; LI, 73. L. Rademacher 
(Leipzig: 1907) does not list atque entia even as a variant. H. E. Butler (Loeb Classical Library) 
has ‘essentia atque queentia.’ i 

There seems to be no other possible derivation of queentia than from queo, Yet there are obvious 
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seemed too liable to confusion with the neuter plural of the participle, 
or it may not have sounded complete enough for a Latin word.’* It 
would, nevertheless, have been the exact morphological equivalent of 
osofa in relation to the participle ens. Queentia, which apparently 
followed according to this pattern from queo, did not survive. 

Essentia, on the other hand, remained the accepted Latin rendition of 
otota. Quintilian and Seneca, though finding the word harsh to Latin 
ears, have no other term to translate the Aristotelian original.® If the 
morphological process of formation is kept in mind, essentia renders quite 
exactly the Greek odofa. Quintilian notes that the word answers to the 
question an sit. It is the reply to an inquiry concerning the essentia or 
‘beingness’ of a thing in the sense of the fact that the thing ‘is.’ For 
Seneca, on the contrary, a ‘thing’ or the ‘natural foundation of a thing’ 
is denoted by the word.2!. This would mean that it answers the question 
quid sit. 

By the fourth century of the Christian era, essentia seems fixed in the 
meaning of ‘nature,’ answering quid sit." In the theological literature 
dating from this period, the term substantia is current as an equivalent for 
essentia.*®> Substantia is found in Quintilian without comment. For 
him, substantia denotes pretty well what its etymology suggests—some- 
thing ‘standing under’ quality or designation or accidental charac- 
teristics. In Seneca, on the other hand, the meaning is more akin to 


difficulties. Why was not the classical potentia used for this notion ? And how was a term whose 
radical meaning was ‘power’ considered to be the equivalent of a Greck word whose radical 
significance was Being ? 

18 These are the reasons suggested by Ernout-Meillet, op. cil., p. 302, for the non-survival of 
the supposed entia. 

18 “Ac primum Aristoteles elementa decem constituit, circa quae versari videatur omnis quaes- 
tio: odaiav, quam Plautus essentiam vocat (neque sane aliud est ejus nomen Latinum), sed ea 
quaeritur ‘an sit’.” Quintilian, op. cit., III, 6, 23. cf. Seneca, Ep. Mor., LVIII, 6-7. 

20 Quintilian, loc. cit, Cf. also “... idem Theodorus, qui de eo an sit et de accidentibus ei, 
quod esse constat, id est zegi odolac xai cup PeBnedrwy existimat quaeri.” Ibid., 111, 6, 36. 

21 “Quomodo dicetur odo/a res necessaria, natura continens fundamentum omnium ?” Seneca, 
loc. cit., 6. 

22 Cf. E. Gilson, lov. cit., p. 153. 

23 Tbid., pp. 153-154. 

24 a)“, est etiam illa in duos dividendi status ratio, quae docet aut de substantia contro- 
versiam esse aut de qualitate, ipsam porro qualitatem aut in summo genere consistcre aut in 
succedentibus. De substantia est conjectura; quaestio enim tractatur rei, an facta sit, an fiat, 
an futura sit, interdum etiam mentis: ...” Quintilian, Inst. Or., III, 6, 39-40. 

b) ““Materiam rhetorices quidam dixerunt esse orationem, qua in sententia ponitur apud 
Platonem Gorgias. Quae si ita accipitur, ut sermo quacumque de re compositus dicatur oratio, 
non materia, sed opus est, ut statuarii statua; nam et oratio efficitur arte sicut statua. Sin hac 
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the essential or permanent characteristics of things. 

Both these meanings correspond to secondary significations of the 
Aristotelian odofa. The former applies to the subject of the accidents, 
the latter to the secondary odafa of the Categories. So even though 
Quintilian and Seneca admitted only essentia as the Latin translation of 
otola, they both used substantia in meanings equivalent to different sen- 
ses of the Aristotelian term. Neither author seems aware of anything 
harsh in the sound of this new Latin word, though both emphasize the 
bizarre character of essentia. Neither, however, offers substantia as a 
rendition of odeéa. But in the fourth century, the two Latin words are 
found used as equivalents. 

St. Augustine employs the words essentia, substantia, and natura syn- 
onymously,.*" Substantia in this philosophical sense is still an unusual 


appellatione verba ipsa significari putamus, nihil haec sine rerum substantia faciunt.” Jbid., II, 
21, 1. 

c) “...quam substantiam placidae et, quamquam scio vix posse credi, iam tum altae mentis 
ostenderit:..” Jbid., VI, Prooem. 7. 

d) “nam et substantia eius sub oculos venit, ut non possit quacri, an sit, quo modo an ultra 
oceanum, nec quid sit nec quale sit, sed quis sit ?” Jbid., VII, 2, 5. 

e) “huic cius substantiae maxime conveniet finitio ‘rhetoricen esse bene dicendi scientiam.” 
Ibid., 11, 15, 34. 

f) “nos ipsam nunc volumus significare substantiam, ut grammatice litteratura est, non littera- 
trix...” Ibid, Il, 14, 3. 

In the Prooemium to the first Book, substantia takes on the meaning of essence or nature: “. .. quae 
de ipsa rhetorices substantia quaeruntur tractabimus.” Jbid., I, Prooem. 21-22. 

25 a) ’Singula animalia singulas habere debent substantias; ista omnia unum animum habent; 
itaque singula esse possunt, multa esse non possunt. Ego et animal sum et homo, non tamen duos 
esse nos dices.” Seneca, Zp. Mor., CXIII, 4. 

b) “De isto videbimus, si quando valde vacabit, quae sit divitiarum, quae paupertatis sub- 
stantia;...” Ibid, LXXXVII, 40. 

c) (speaking of the ‘genera’ of the Stoics) “Et haec autem, quae non sunt, rerum natura 
complectitur, quae animo succurrunt, tamquam Centauri, Gigantes et quidquid aliud falsa cogi- 
tatione formatum habere aliquam imaginem coepit, quamvis non habeat substantiam.” Jbid. 
LVIII, 15. . 

In the Dialogues, VII, 7, 4, substantia has the meaning of endurance, permanence: “ita ne potest 
quidem ulla ejus esse substantia, quod venit transitve celerrime in ipso usu sui periturum.” 
For further details on the history of substantia as the translation of ousia, cf. C. Arpe’s paper ‘Sub- 
stantia,’ Philol., XCIV (1940), 65-78. When and where substantia was first used for ousta is not 
known (ibid., p. 74). Arpe sees the meaning of Realitdt, Wirklichkeit, in the texts of Seneca. Ibid., 
pp. 65-68, 

26 Cat., 5,2a14-19. 

27 “Nam et ipsa natura nihil est aliud, quam id quod intelligitur in suo genere aliquid esse. 
Itaque ut nos jam novo nomine ab eo quod est esse, vocamus essentiam, quam plerumque sub- 
stantiam etiam nominamus; ita veteres qui haec nomina non habebant, pro essentia et substantia 
naturam vocabant.” De Mor. Man., U, 2,2; PL, 32,1346. 
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term, although the word is less strange than essentia. St. Augustine finds 
difficulty in applying substantia to God. The conflict of the meaning of 
this word with its etymology is already apparent. No matter how well 
explained in terms of Being, substantia does not express the primary 
meaning of essentia—Being in its pure and unchangeable state. Substantia 
properly denotes changeable things. ssentia, on the other hand, should 
perhaps be reserved to God alone.”® It is the Latin equivalent of odoia.” 

Boethius, in his commentaries on the logical works of Aristotle, con- 
sistently used the word substantia to render odcia.*® In logic, the primary 
meaning of the term is the ultimate subject of predication. In this 
sense, substantia answers very well. In the theological Tractates, on the 
other hand, Boethius employed essentia to translate the Greek term. 

Through the logical Commentaries of Boethius Aristotle became known 
to the formative period of the middle ages.*? As a result, substantia 
became the accepted scholastic translation of the Aristotelian odoéa. 
In this guise the term passed into the philosophical vocabulary of the 
modern languages.°% 

In English, accordingly, ‘substance’ is still the more common transla- 
tion. It is regularly employed by the Oxford translators. Not in- 
frequently, however, they use ‘essence’ where ‘substance’ would be 
awkward.*# Other scholars prefer ‘essence’ as the regular translation.* 
Or ‘essence’ may be used regularly where odofa clearly means formal 
cause, and ‘substance’ for the other senses.?¢ 


28 “Intelligitur alio modo substantia, illud quod sumus quidquid sumus. ...sed quia inusi- 
tatum verbum est,...” Jn Ps., 68,5; PL, 36,844. 
“Res ergo mutabiles neque simplices, proprie dicuntur substantiae. ... unde manifestum est 


Deum abusive substantiam vocari, ut nomine usitatiore intelligatur essentia, quod vere ac proprie 
dicitur; ita ut fortasse solum Deum dici oporteat essentiam. Est enim vere solus, quia incommuta- 
bilis est,..." De Trin. VII, 5,10; PL, 42,942. 

29 De Civ. Dei, XII, 2; PL, 41,350. (CSEL XXXX, 569). Cf. E. Gilson, loc. cit., p. 155. 

30 Boethius, In Porphyr. Comm., UI, 4; PL, 64,103 ff. (CSEL, XXXXVUI, 209 ff.) In Cat. 
Arist., c. 1; PL, 64,181 ff. 

31 E.g., De Persona et Duabus Naturis, c. 111; PL, 64, 1344C; 1345A. Cf. E. Gilson, loc. cit., 
p. 155, 

32 “En Occident, aussi bien qu’en Orient, le logicien, dans Aristote, fut connu avant le méta- 
physicien; c'est par I’intermédiaire de la logique que l’on a cherché a connaitre les autres écrits 
aristotéliques.” Ibrahim Madkour, L’Organon d’Aristote dans le Monde Arabe, pp. 1-2. Regarding 
Arabian difficulties in translating the term ousia, cf. ibid., pp. 45-46. 

33 Cf, René Descartes, Principia Philosophiae, 1,51; AT, VUII, 24.21-30; IX, 47. 

34 E.g., Oxford trans., at B 4,999b14; Z 14,1039b15; A 6,1071b18;20; 7,1072b22; APo. 
II 7,92b13; 14; T. Taylor, The Metaphysics of Aristotle, pp. 7; 86; Tredennik trans., A 3,983a27. 

35 Eg., F. Ravaisson, Essai, 1,138; 149; 192. T. Davidson, Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
XXII (1893), 226; 244. V. Cousin, De la Métaphysique d’Aristote, p. 179. 

36 E.g,, A. E. Taylor, Aristotle on his Predecessors, pp. 79; 139. 
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The English word ‘substance’ is therefore found unsatisfactory as a 
rendition of the Greek term. The reasons are not hard to see. 
‘Substance’ fails to express the direct relation with Being denoted by 
odvoia .*" It can, moreover, be very misleading. Because of Locke’s 
influence, ‘substance’ in English philosophical usage strongly suggests 
exactly what its etymology designates. It conjures up the notion of 
something ‘standing under’ something else.** The background is the 
view of accidents ridiculed by Malebranche.* Such a perspective in- 
evitably falsifies the Aristotelian odota, and ends by reifying the accidents 
as in Locke. 


3? “Pour la distinguer des autres formes de la réalité, et pour marquer son rdle primordial de 
sujet, l’on a depuis Aristote appelé cet étre premier substance. Mais le mot grec, plus satisfaisant 
que le mot frangais, le mot dont se servait Aristote (ousia) ne soulignait pas cette fonction mysté- 
rieuse de soutien (substare, se tenir dessous) et mettait seul en relief sa primauté d’étre, sa réalité 
essentielle.”” M. D. Roland-Gosselin, Aristote, pp. 79-80. Cf. B. Weber, De odaiag apud Aristotelem 
nolione, p. 7. 

Trendelenburg observes that even without the authority of the ancient Latins, the nature of 
the Greek terms would sooner or later have forced the translation essentia. ‘‘Sed substantiae 
quaedam subrepere solet materiae, quae locum teneat, species, Haec vero ab illa odala per se 
omnino abest. . .. Unde hoe philosophandi subtilitati dandum fuisset, ut odafa essentia diceretur, 
etiamsi vox non jam a Cicerone excusa et Senecae auctoritate sancita esset.” Platonis de Ideis et 
Numeris Doctrina, pp. 42-43. 

38 “So that if any one will examine himself concerning this notion of pure substance in general, 
he will find he has no other idea of it at all, but only a supposition of he knows not what Support 
of such qualities which are capable of producing simple ideas in us; which qualities are commonly 
called accidents. If any one should be asked, what is the subject wherein colour or weight inheres, 
he would have nothing to say, but the solid extended parts; and if he were demanded, what is 
it that solidity and extension adhere in, he would not be in a much better case than the Indian 
before mentioned, who, saying that the world was supported by a great elephant, was asked what 
the elephant rested on; to which his answer was — a great tortoise: but being again pressed to 
know what gave support to the broad-backed tortoise, replied — something, he knew not what.” 
John Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding, 11, 23, 2; ed. Fraser, I, 391-392. 

38 “Car tes philosophes ne se contentent pas de se servir de termes géndraux et d’idées vagues 
qui y répondent; ils veulent, outre cela, que ces termes signifient certains étres particuliers. Ils 
prétendent qu’il y a quelque substance, distinguée de la matiére, qui est la forme de la matiére, 
et une infinité de petits étres distingués réellement de la matiére et de la forme; et ils en supposent 
@ordinaire autant qu’ils ont de différentes sensations des corps et qu’ils pensent que ces corps 
produisent d’effets différents. 

Cependant il est visible 4 tout homme capable de quelque attention que tous ces petits étres 
distingués du feu, par exemple, et que l’on suppose y étre contenus pour produire la chaleur, la 
lumiére, la dureté, Ia fluidité, etc., ne sont que des fictions de Pimagination qui se révolte contre 
la raison; car la raison n’a point d’idée particuliére qui représente ces petits tres.” N, Male- 
branche, Recherche de la Vérité, VI, 2° partie, 2; (1935), II, 320-321. Cf. René Descartes: “.. sje 
he suppose aucunes qualités réelles en la nature, qui soient adioustées a la substance, comme des 
petites 4mes a leur corps,...” a Mersenne, Apr. 26, 1643; AT, III, 648.4-6, 
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On account of this modern philosophical background, ‘substance’ is 
far more open to misinterpretation than was substantia in the days of St. 
Augustine. Its etymology hinders it from conveying the notion express- 
ed by the Greek odcéa, and all the more seriously when associated with 
a non-Aristotelian—even anti-Aristotelian—frame of reference. But in 
any case, ‘substance’ could never convey the primary meaning of the 
Aristotelian term. The nearest equivalent in the Metaphysics of the 
notion expressed by ‘substance’ is td dxoxetuevov. This Aristotle calls 
odoia, but states that it is not odeéa in the primary sense. If such were 
the case, then the absolutely undetermined matter would be the primary 
instance of odaia.4° The peculiar importance attached to the primary 
sense of a term in denominating equivocals should be the paramount 
consideration in selecting the translating word. Only when this con- 
dition is satisfied can the translation be a correct guide in following 
Aristotle’s thought. 

In an ex professo study of the Aristotelian Being, therefore, ‘substance’ 
cannot be accepted as an equivalent of odofa. It is open to a false 
interpretation against the modern background. It does not express the 
necessary direct relation with Being. It has, in its nearest Greek 
equivalent, been formally rejected by the Stagirite himself as capable of 
denoting the primary instance of odaéa. These are weighty considera- 
tions when Being is the subject of investigation. Odcta is the primary 
instance of Being. If it is not correctly understood, the other instances 
of Being cannot be properly treated. But if odoéa is not rendered in a 
way that correctly expresses its own primary instance, the guide to the 
innermost recesses of Aristotle's Primary Philosophy will be lacking. 
This is quite apparent from the doctrine of the equivocals. Syrianus 
aptly calls odoéa the hearth or sanctuary of the thing.’ It is the very 
core of Being. Unless odcia is properly conceived, Being cannot be 
correctly understood. But words and concepts in Aristotelian procedure 
play the role of guides to things. Their function is to be signs. If the 
sign used points ultimately to a secondary instance in the designated 
group of equivocals, it is bound to mislead one’s thought. That instance 
will inevitably be mistaken for the primary instance. Following the 
signs that Aristotle has left is the only means available today of seeing 
things as he saw them. If one is to keep from going astray, the signs in 
English must point in the same direction as they did in the original 
Greek. In the present case, ‘substance’ points in the direction of a 


40 Z 3, 1029a7-30. 
4) Syrianus, in Metaph. p. 55.12-13. 
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secondary instance of edo/a —an instance, moreover, quite liable to be 
misunderstood today in an alien philosophical background. Yet for 
the understanding of an equivocal like odia, the sign should point 
clearly to the primary instance. 

These reasons, consequently, are weighty. They are sufficient to 
require a different translation from ‘substance’, ancient as is the tradition 
of the word in western Aristotelianism. In spite of its centuries-old 
usage, ‘substance’ cannot be accepted for the ex professo investigation of 
the Aristotelian Being.‘? 

Shall the alternate word ‘essence,’ then, be employed to translate 
obola? 

‘Essence’ has the advantage of immediate origin from the verb ‘to be’ 
in its Latin form. But it has also disadvantages. The word conveys to 
modern ears a sort of opposition to ‘existence.’ The last seven centuries, 
from the time of Giles of Rome,*® have given it this fixed meaning. In 
the Metaphysics there is no trace of any such Opposition in the terminology 
of Being.“# The Greek has only the one verb for the English ‘to be’ 
and ‘to exist’ and their derivative forms. There is nothing to express 
an opposition of ‘essence’ to ‘existence.’ A. E, Taylor recognizes this in 
maintaining his right to translate the Greek verb and its derivatives 
indifferently in terms of ‘to be’ and ‘to exist.’*° Sir David Ross declares 
that in Aristotelian metaphysics the existential ‘is’ cannot be distinguish- 


42 “Th the first place, it must not be assumed that there is in Aristotle any doctrine which can 
properly be summed up in the word ‘substance’ taken in its modern connotation. While it may 
be possible to isolate certain aspects of the Aristotelian doctrine of ‘being-ness’ or essence which 
have an obvious affinity with the ideas connoted by the word ‘substance,’ and which are indeed 
the source of these ideas, it is a misrepresentation to speak as if these formed in Aristotle’s mind 
an independent and self-contained body of doctrine.” D. R. Cousin, Mind, N.S, XLII (1933), 
319. 

Tt may be objected that today ‘substance’ has lost its etymological signification, and is under- 
stood simply as ‘nature’ or ‘reality.’ Nevertheless, it is in practice difficult to keep the Lockian 
signification from exercising an unconscious influence. Moreover, the study of Being demands 
that the relation of ousia to Being be expressed in the translating word. 

#8 Cf, E. Hocedez, Acgidii Romani theoremata de esse et essentia, pp. (13)-(33), 

44 Cf. E. Gilson, L’Bire et l Essence, pp. 18-19; 47-62; Being and Some Philosophers, pp. 45-46. 
On the Aristotelian distinction between what a thing is and that it is, cf. infra, pp. 287-293. The 
opposition between the Being of a thing and the thing itself in such passages as H 3,1043b1-3, 
though real and based upon a physical distinction, is not at all an opposition between essence and 
existence, but between the form and the concrete whole. This distinction is passed on to the 
Latins through Boethius: ‘“Omne simplex, esse suum, et id quod est, unum habet. Omni com- 
posito aliud est esse, aliud ipsum est.” Boethius, Quomodo Substantiae, etc., PL, 64,1311C, 

45 A. E, Taylor, Aristotle on his Predecessors, pp. 9-10. 
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ed from the copulative, even though there may be a logical difference.** 
With these prima facie indications to the contrary, a translation which 
implies an opposition between essence and existence would be highly 
prejudicial. The question must for the present be left open. 

Besides, ‘essence’ is used in the Oxford translation and in other 
standard renditions to express the peculiarly Aristotelian Dative of the 
Possessor with elva:, as well as the corresponding phrase td té iy 
elvai.47 This usage need not necessarily conflict with the meaning of 
‘essence’ as a translation of odafa. ‘The two Greek expressions may in 
their primary instances denote exactly the same thing. But in secondary 
instances they certainly differ. Odo/a can denote the matter of a thing, 
whereas td té 7» elvas never does. ‘The identity of the two significa- 
tions should not be taken for granted at the outset. They may represent 
approaches from two different points of view, even though both finally 
lead to the same goal. Attention to the Aristotelian form of expression 
demands that the different phrasing be preserved in translation. Even 
though another way of rendering the Dative idioms than by ‘essence’ be 
selected, the regular use of the word in this sense by the standard transla- 
tions cannot be disregarded. The meaning of the term must be presumed 
more or less fixed. Its further use to translate odoia will engender 
contusion, at least from the viewpoint of the Aristotelian form of 
expression. 

This second objection is serious enough, though perhaps not in- 
superable. But the first is decisive. ‘The English ‘essence’ implies some 
kind of contrast to ‘existence.’ No such contrast is expressed by the 
Greek word. There is danger, then, that ‘essence’ may be a sign pointing 
in a wrong direction. Whether there is or is not a difference between 
‘essence’ and ‘existence’ in the Primary Philosophy must be determined 
from the text. A sign pointing to such a distinction should not be 
insinuated in the translation of a Greek term that is entirely neutral in 
this regard. 

‘Substance’ and ‘essence’ seem the only two current translations of 
odala.*® Neither is satisfactory for an express study of Aristotelian 


48 “Tt may seem surprising that Aristotle, while dwelling on the two main senses of the copu- 
lative ‘is,’ — those in which it indicates respectively accidental and essential being — should say 
nothing of the existential ‘is,’ which nevertheless is presupposed in his account of accidental 
being....The reason is that, though logically the existential ‘is’ may be distinguishable from the 
copulative, metaphysically it is not. To be is either to be a substance, or to be a quality, or to be 
in some other of the categories, for nothing can be without being of some kind.” W. D. Ross, 
Arist. Metaph., 1, 308. 

47 On the meaning of the Aristotelian idiom, cf. infra, pp. 180-188. 

48 ‘Reality’ is occasionally suggested. E. g., H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the 
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Being. Should the Greek word then be merely transliterated into 
English? Frequently the lack of suitable English translations makes 
advisable the retention of the original word, as with the Platonic ‘Idea’ 
or the Thomistic ‘ratio’. The device of retaining ousia, in either Greek 
or Latin characters, is frequent enough today. 

In regard to certain other Aristotelian terms, a simple transliteration 
will sometimes be found the most practical solution.” But with ousia 
there is still a danger of missing the true signification. The already 
frequent use of the Greek term in modern languages has probably fixed 
its meaning as equivalent to the current notions of either ‘substance’ or 
‘essence.’ It is presumably an instance of what has “by custom, become 
as familiar to the reader of it as his native language,” © and with the same 
fixation of meaning. This presumpton makes it seem no safer a guide 
in examining a group of Aristotelian equivocals than ‘substance’ or 
‘essence’ would be. Moreover, the lack of other related words in common 
English usage hinders ousia from expressing clearly the required relation 
to Being. There are a number of common words in English derived 
from the Latin verb ‘to be.’ They still retain and suggest in ordinary 
speech some notion of Being—‘presence,’ ‘absence,’ ‘essentially,’ ‘nonentity,’ 
and so on. But the same is not true, except for a few scientific terms 
like ‘ontology,’ of words based directly on the Greek root. Ousia can 
hardly be expected to emphasize for the average reader the relation to 
Being even as implied in the term ‘essence.’ 

The transliteration ousia, consequently, is acceptable only if no suitable 
English translation can be found. It can be looked upon just as a last 
resort. 

What is required is an English word which 


a) implies no prejudices in favor of any post-Aristotelian theory of 
Being, 
b) is more abstractive in form than ‘Being,’ 


Academy p. 364, But the word is not derived from a root which means ‘Being.’ This reason alone 
would render it unacceptable for the present study. As it denotes a contrast to the mental or 
logical sphere it would be awkward when applied to the logical order. ‘Secondary realities’ 
could have only a forced application to the genera and spccies, 

4° E.g., aporia, entelechy, logos. 

50 Replying to an objection that a translation of Aristotle was useful only to a reader who 
understood Greek, Thomas Taylor wrote: “I would ask the authors of this opinion, whether, 
when they read Aristotle in the original, they do not translate him to themselves silently: or 
whether reading any book in a language that is not the native tongue of the person who reads it, 
is anything else than silent translation, except such language has by custom, become as familiar 
to the reader of it as his native language ?” A Dissertation on the Philosophy of Aristotle, p. 569. 
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c) can denote the individual, both concrete and incomposite, 
d) and express to English ears an immediate relation with Being. 


These necessary conditions follow from the difficulties so far con- 
sidered in rendering the Aristotelian odaéa. Is there no English word 
which answers these requirements? Has no other equivalent besides 
those mentioned ever been suggested? 

G. L. Spalding, in his edition of Quintilian, refers to a manuscript in 
which the difficult alternative for essentia had been corrected to read 
entitas."1 The corrector apparently considered that entitas, along with 
essentia, was the correct Latin equivalent of odofa, instead of the un- 
known singular ‘entia.’ 

The Latin entitas dates only from the Scholastic period.*? It follows 
the required morphological pattern through the participial form ens, 
except for the later abstractive ending—‘itas’ instead of ‘ia.’ 


Infinitive Partictple Noun 
elvat otoa obala 
esse ens entitas 


The abstractive derivation of the word is preserved, and its direct 
relation with Being is clearly expressed. 

The English word ‘entity’ is found used at the end of the sixteenth 
century. It can refer to Being both in the abstract and in the concrete, 
and applies equally to essence and to existence. Its use to denote an 
individual and to express the essential nature of a thing is found in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. Its extent is as wide as that of 
Being taken generally." It is a neutral word, entirely non-committal.*4 
It has no fixed philosophical implications, except in the metaphysics of 
Duns Scotus. There it has a challenging technical significance; but 
in this sense it is not well enough known today to be of any notable 
distraction. It is more abstractive in form than ‘Being,’ as is clear from 
the Latin parallels, entitas and ens; morphologically, its parallel in terms 


51 Inst. Or., ed. G. L. Spalding, I, 339. 

52 Ernout-Meillet, op. cit, p. 302. 

53 Cf. Oxford Dictionary, III, 219c. 

54 Cf. A. E. Taylor, Aristotle on his Predecessors, p. 9. 

55 In the philosophy of Duns Scotus, the term ‘entity’ designates the order of Being upon which 
‘minor unity’ is based. It is sharply distinguished from Being in the sense of Ens. Cf. Op. Ox., 
II, 3, 5, & 6(10); ed. Garcia, II, 265 (no. 286). 

‘Entity’ in this sense of the common nature is the ultimate reality of Ens. “Ergo ista entitas. .. 
est ultima realitas entis quod est materia, vel quod est forma, vel quod est compositum, ...” Jbid., 
II, 3, 5 & 6, (15); ed. Garcia, II, 269-270 (no. 289). 
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of ‘Being’ would be ‘Beingness.’ In English, ‘entity’ still expresses the 
notion of ‘Being’ implied by the evident relation to its Latin root. A 
‘nonentity’ means something that simply has no Being. 

The word ‘entity,’ then, seems to fulfill all the requirements for a 
correct translation of odofa, as demanded by an ex professo study of 
Aristotelian Being. It is true that ‘entity’ does not follow the exact 
morphological pattern used in English for the derivatives of odeta. 
Iagovota and dxovota are rendered in English by presence and absence 
respectively. The notion conveyed by the syllable ‘sence’ in these words 
would perhaps best correspond to the Aristotelian odcfa. Aristotle 
states, for instance, that the odeéa of a privation is constituted by the 
absence (dzovata) of the quality.5¢ But we have no English word ‘sence.’ 
Had there been a Latin feminine singular entia, we might possibly have 
had a term ‘ence,’ just as we have ‘essence.’ The meaning that it would 
have expressed, however, could hardly have been in even the slightest 
way different from ‘entity,’ at least originally. Feminine singular formis 
in ia and itas were used indifferently by the Latins to translate Greek 
philosophical terms ending in éa or a. Cicero used a combination of 
terms exhibiting both types of ending to render the philosophical sense 
of pidia, friendship—concordi quadam amicitia et caritate®’ Two such 
closely allied notions as the virtues of justice and of equity (dixacoodyn, 
énteixeca) appear in Latin translations as justitia and aequitas.38 The 
Greek word for truth (é4/#Oeta), so closely associated in Aristotle with 
oboia,® was rendered in Latin by veritas. No reason is apparent 
why entitas could not have been formed from ens in the same way, and 
and corresponded exactly in meaning to the Greek oda. The harshness 
of the newly-formed participle ens was probably the only hindrance. 
Essentia and queentia sounded bad enough! But had entitas been coined 
to translate the Aristotelian odeéa, its meaning would have corresponded 


as exactly to ens as veritas to verum. The parallels would have been: 


GAnOno — dAjOeva: vera — veritas 
odoa — odola: ens — entitas, 


The morphological variation, then, implies no difference as far as the 
philosophical significance of the word is concerned. ‘Entity’ expresses 


86 Z 7,1032b3-5 (Ross text), 
57 Ti, 32B; ed. Mullach, Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum, U1, 16la. 


58 E.g., E N, V 14, 1138a2-3, in the translation (Lambinus) contained in the Berlin edition, 
IIT, 563. 


59 Both ‘truth’ and ‘Entity’ are used to designate the ‘object’ of the Primary Philosophy by 
Aristotle. Cf. supra, n. 4. 
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in relation to Being the degree and type of ‘abstractiveness’ that was 
denoted by odota. That is all one may require from the form of the 
word. The nature of that relation to Being is left open for investigation. 
The wide general scope of the term in English renders it capable of 
taking on the various precise senses that may be required when it is 
applied successively to the different equivocals denoted by odata. 
This rather extensive treatment of the question has been necessary to 
justify the use of ‘entity’ as a translation of odo/a. ‘Entity’ is not used 
as an ordinary rendition of the Aristotelian term.*t Such an innovation 
requires serious justification. The justification lies in the nature of the 
Aristotelian equivocals. When dealing with groups of equivocals, a 
term to express correctly the primary instance and the other instances in 
their proper relation is imperative. ‘Being’ and odota are equivocals of 
this type. Neither of the current translations of odc/a nor the English 
abstract form ‘Beingness’ can fulfill the function adequately. ‘Entity,’ 
on the other hand, exhibits all the required conditions. It is as adaptable 
as the Greek word, and free from philosophical predetermination to any 
definite technical sense. No reason seems apparent in advance that 
might prevent it from carrying the burden of the original Aristotelian 
term. It is bound to look strange at first as a translation of odcta. It 
may seem awkward and somewhat inexpressive and dull, especially after 
one has been used to the sharp technical precisions of ‘substance’ and 
‘essence.’ This reserve in taking on a definite meaning, however, is 
exactly the advantage required in dealing with the Aristotelian equivo- 
cals. The word must be sufficient at first merely to serve as a guide 
to the things denoted, and then to take on successively all the meanings 
of the different instances encountered, and finally be able to expand 
into the fullness of the primary instance. The term ogcéa, as Aristotle 
received it from Plato, seems to have had no precise philosophical sense.®? 


69 “Though odofa is properly a non-committal word, meaning the most real element in a 
thing, wherever that is to be found —... yet Aristotle tends constantly to use it in the sense 
of that which he himself believes to be the most real element ina thing, viz,-its form or essence.” 
W. D. Ross, Arist, Metaph., I, 127. “The fact is that odala means initially for Aristotle nothing 
more definite that ‘that which most truly or fully is’.” Op. cit., TI, 159. 

81 Tt is so used by P. Merlan, Traditio, IV (1946), 8 ff. Merlan adds that it was suggested to 
him by the late Professor Gomperz. JIbid., p. 8, n. 32. ‘ Entity’ was used by MacMahon to translate 
dv, ‘substance’ being used for ousia. Cl. MacMahon trans., 4 7-8, 1017a7 ff. 

8 It is difficult to draw any distinction between odofa and 8? in Plato. They seem used quite 
synonymously. Cf. F. Ast, Lex. Plat., II, 491-493; S. Mansion, Rev. Philos, de Louvain, XLIV 
(1946), 350-351. In the Timaeus and the Philebus, ousia denotes the term of the process of gene- 
ration, and takes on the notion of a completely developed Being. Cf. Ti., 35B; 37A; Phlb., 26D; 
27D; 53C; 54A-C; R. G, Bury, The Philebus of Plato, pp. 210-211; D. Peipers, Ont. Plat., pp. 88 
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It was vague, and applicable to every type of Being and Becoming. In 
Aristotle it takes on one precise meaning after another. These meanings 
are not drawn out of any preconceived notion designated by the word, 
but develop successively as the various things denoted by the term are 
studied.®* All this, however, will have to be seen in detail from the 


ff; G. R. G. Mure, Aristotle, p. 60. As limit in the process of generation and the determination 
of a composite in Being, this late usage of Plato’s corresponds in outline to that of Aristotle. 
In both instances it is the means of bringing Being into the sensible world. In this way grades of 
Being are set up even in Plato. Cf. Peipers, op. cit., p. 308. Peipers sees in the abstract form of the 
word ousia the notion of ‘cause of Being:’ “Terminus Platoni non minus, quam td dy in ideis 
describendis usitatus atque proprius est odela. Differt tamen eo ab altero illo, quod, sicut jam 
vocabuli forma prodit, quae abstractum indicat, magis aptus videbatur ad universum entium 
conditionem et qualitatem designandam quam ad singulas ideas notandas. Atque imprimis, 
quatenus ideas cognitionis objecta sunt, odalag vocabula id, quod omnibus commune est et quod 
efficit, ut dyta sint, exprimitur.” Ont. Plat., p. 67. 

It is difficult, however, to see this last distinction clearly in the text of Plato. The nature of the 
Platonic Ideas, moreover, makes it hard to draw any definite distinction between the abstract 
and the concrete in Being. Cf. infra, p. 356. But the Platonic use of the term ousia in the later 
dialogues no doubt prepared the way for the precise sense the word was to take on in the back- 
ground of the Aristotelian Physics. This is but one instance of the verging of Platonic terminology 
in the direction of the Aristotelian, There is no need to assume that Aristotle was responsible for 
this development in his master, though a spirited defense of that thesis has been made by 
F. W. Bain, On the Realisation of the Possible and the Spirit of Aristotle, pp. 257-260. 

83 “The existence of this diversity of usages, some vague and some precise, is a source of no 
small degree of bewilderment and exasperation to the student of Aristotle. No doubt it is natural 
that the unambiguous employment of the word substance, in the sense either of the category or 
of the essence, should be most common in passages where Aristotle’s primary concern is with 
some other topic, ¢.g., the nature of the infinite or of the soul, and that the ambiguity of the word 
should force itself most insistently upon our attention when the conception of the substance is 
subjected to analysis for its own sake. But we do not find, even in the books devoted especially 
to the elucidation of the conception of substance, that the vague sense of the word is restricted 
to the tentative and provisional stages of an inquiry which results in the establishment of con- 
sistently maintained distinctions. On the contrary, Aristotle constantly returns from a passage 
in which one of the precise senses of substance has been elucidated to the position that substance 
is this, but is also something else with which this cannot, it seems, conceivably have anything in 
common. His aim throughout is to reconcile the inconsistencies in the use of the word, and so to 
justify his claim that First Philosophy, being the study of a single kind of being, is a unitary study.” 
D. R. Cousin, Mind, N.S. XLIV (1935), 185. The unifying feature in Aristotle’s different appli- 
cations of the term will be treated at length in the course of the present study. 

The popular sense of ousia, the meaning of one’s ‘property’ or ‘possessions,’ may well have 
carried overtones into the Stagirite’s philosophical usage. It may easily be in this background 
that Aristotle insisted that the ousia of a thing must be its own, as though its own property, its 
private possession. Such overtones are lacking in the word ‘Entity.’ But they are equally lacking 
in ‘essence’ and in the present connotations of the English ‘substance.’ Where something has 
to be sacrificed in translation, it is much better to forego the popular background than the lin- 
guistic and philosophical requirements. 

The preceding discussion does not in the least imply that the philological history of ‘Entity’ 
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Stagirite’s procedure in action. What matters for the present is that the 
nature of the equivocals requires this procedure. A term adaptable to 
the procedure is imperative in the case of the key word odaia. ‘Entity’ 
seems the only satisfactory term. Its introduction is therefore justified, 
in spite of the innovation. In order to make clear that it is being used 
to render the Aristotelian odaia, it will be capitalized whenever it is 
employed in this sense in the present study. 

The use in conjunction with ‘Being’ of a term derived from a Latin 
root may bring criticism from some quarters. But if the fixed usages of 
English words are to be respected, what remedy is there for this situation? 
‘Beingness’ cannot be forced to take on meanings that run counter to 
linguistic sanction. In any event, the necessity of ‘Entity’ to translate 
osala is advocated only for the ex professo study of Aristotelian Being. 
Its advisability in other contexts is a different question. 

Outside of direct translation or explanations of the text, the term 
‘substance’ may occasionally be used to express the Entity of a thing as 
opposed to its accidents, but it will never be employed as an equivalent 
of odc/a in the text. ‘Essence’ will be rarely used, and never as a trans- 
lation, because it denotes today a precision of Being to which no Aristo- 
telian word corresponds. 

Other terms giving rise to difficulty will be met in the course of the 
study. They had best be left for discussion till the first appearance of 
each in the text of the Metaphysics. The general principles for their 
correct rendition should be clear from the preceding discussion. But 
each case must be considered on its own merits. A strictly literal trans- 
lation may occasionally be misleading from a philosophical viewpoint. 
A smooth English rendition of Greek phrases may involve the use of 


marks it as the proper English equivalent of the Aristotclian ousia. In English, the various senses 
of ‘entity’ were taken on without any apparent reference to the Aristotelian meanings of ousia. 
As the appearance of ‘entity’ in English is relatively late, its direct derivation is probably, though 
not necessarily, from the French entité, which is found in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; cf. 
E. Gamillscheg, Etym. Werterbuch (1928), p. 365b. This should make the sense of the English 
term quite abstract. As a matter of fact, its meanings in English were originally abstract, and only 
later became concrete, with the concrete meanings predominating today. Cf. Oxford Dict., IIT, 
219c, This history of the word does not establish its original English sense as anything near the 
primary signification of the Aristotelian ousia. But just as little could a study of Greck etymology 
arrive at the precis: meanings read into ousia by the Stagirite, let alone its primary sense. The 
question is not that philology required these meanings, but rather that it allows them to be read, 
on a philosophical basis, into the currently accepted senses of the word. In English ‘Entity’ 
Bives the right type of abstractiveness, and as a matter of fact is able to take on in correct pro- 
portion all the Aristotelian senses of owsia. That is all that the present investigation has aimed to 
establish. 
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philosophical terms in their current meaning, and so lead to misinter- 
pretation of Aristotelian thought. As a rule, however, the traditionally 
accepted translation will be found satisfactory. But at times the original 
Greek word will have to be transliterated and retained. In some cases a 
Greek phrase may have to be rendered literally, even though strained 
English results. ‘This will occur where Aristotle himself was forced 
to use unusual Greek to convey his thought. In no other instance, 
though, will a new word have to be introduced, as in the case of Entity. 
The difficulties will always occur in terms designating equivocals. The 
paramount consideration in these cases is for the translating word to 
denote the primary and all the secondary instances in their correct 
mutual relations. 


After these somewhat lengthy but necessary considerations of techni- 
que, the Aristotelian doctrine of Being may now be traced according to 
its presentation by the treatises in their methodical order. Book A 
commences the series. Since the problem in its historical development 
has seemed to hinge on the relations of universality to Being and of form 
to individual thing, it will require close attention to the notions of 
‘universal’ and ‘form’ as these are introduced and progressively elaborat- 
ed in the Metaphysics. 


PART TWO 


THE SCIENCE OF SEPARATE ENTITY (4-£ 1) 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE SCIENCE OF THE FOUR CAUSES (BOOK 4) 


1, The Character of Book A 


T HE opening Book of the Metaphysics may be divided into three parts 
of unequal length. 

The first section investigates the nature of Wisdom and its place 
among the various types of human activity. The second determines the 
procedure and goal of the science.1_ The third and longest compares the 
causes treated in the Physics with those attained by preceding 
philosophers. 

There is no internal reason to doubt that the ‘treatment’ found in 
Book A 1-2 is meant as Aristotle’s general introduction to the Primary 
Philosophy.’ Both versions of the subsequent development, B-E and K, 
presuppose and explicitly refer to such a treatment.? 

The contents of Book A seem for the most part to have been taken 
from two of Aristotle’s literary works, the Protrepticus and the dialogue 
On Philosophy.4 They represent, accordingly, a material fully worked 
out over a considerable period of time. 

Since Book A is meant to contain Aristotle’s carefully elaborated intro- 
duction to the science of Being, it should reveal on close scrutiny the 
proper perspective for this study. Correct orientation, needless to say, 
is of prime importance. Enough has already been said to indicate the 
profound difference between the Stagirite’s outlook and the prevailing 
philosophical mentality of the present day. If the doctrine of the 
Metaphysics is to be properly understood, the treatises must be approach- 
ed from Aristotle’s own viewpoint. 


1A 1-2, 980a21-982b10; 2,982b11-983a23. These two phases of the treatment are distin- 
guished at the close of c. 2. Text injra, p. 173. 

2 On the doubts which have been raised, cf. supra, Chapter Two, b), n. 8. 

3 B 1,995b5; 2,997b3-5; K 1,1059a19, Cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 1, xv. 

4 Ch. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 69-72; 125-170; 171 (trans. Robinson, pp. 69-73; 124-166; 
167). On the care required in using the collections of fragments, see P. Wilpert, in Aristotle and 
Plato in the Mid-Fourth Century, pp. 257-264. Objections concerning the Protrepticus fragments are 
developed by W. G. Rabinowitz, Aristotle's Protrepiicus and the Sources of its Reconstruction (1957), 
A reconstruction is offered by I. During, Aristotle’s Protrepticus (1961). Similar reconstructions 
of On Philosophy by P. Wilpert and of On Ideas by G. E. L. Owen have been announced. 
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Book A, consequently, is to be studied for its introductory value. At 
the same time the various notions connected with Being, as they appear 
for the first time in the treatise, will be noted and properly located in 
their own historical background. Such will be the task of the present 
chapter. 


2. The Nature of Wisdom 


Aristotle opens the treatise with the statement ot an observable fact: 
“All men by nature desire to know.” > He proceeds to show that this 
natural desire is radically independent of any utilitarian motive. Know- 
ledge is desired for its own sake, and not merely because of its use for 
practical purposes. Sense activity serves as an illustration. People 
desire sense cognition even for its own sake, apart from any further 
utility. They delight in it just for itself, and especially in the highest 
type of sensation, that of sight.° 

After making this preliminary observation on the natural and not 
merely utilitarian character of the desire for knowledge, the Stagirite 
reviews in ascending scale the various types of cognition. Sensation 
is the lowest kind; then comes memory, upon which experience’ is 
grounded; and finally there is universal knowledge, which is the basis of 
art. “Art arises when from many notions obtained by experience one 
universal conception regarding a class of things has come about.”® The 
emphasis is on the wniversal character of such knowledge. The know- 
ledge holds good not only for every instance that one has actually met, 
but also for every possible instance of things marked off according to one 
eldoc, —‘form.’ Aristotle’s example is taken from medical art. To 
know that a certain remedy helped Callias when he was sick of a certain 
disease, and that the same remedy also helped Socrates and a number of 
other singular individuals sick in the same way, is a matter of experience; 
but to know that it helps all who suffer from a certain definite sickness, 


5 4 1,980a21. This one short sentence, as will be seen (infra, Chapter Fourteen, n. 19) con- 
tains the whole motif of the Aristotelian Metaphysics. Cf. J. Watson, Philosophical Review, VII 
(1898), 25. 

8 4 1,980a21-27. On the relation of ‘difference’ in this text to form and Being, cf. A. Schweg- 
ler, Metaph. Arist., III, 3-4. 

7 ‘Experience’ in this context means a disposition produced by repeated acquaintance with 
a like set of facts. It does not express, and need not imply, any sharp distinction between ‘experi- 
mental’ and ‘abstract’ cognition. Cf. infra, n. 22; n. 75; and n. 172. 

8 A 1,981a5-7, Cf. APo., II 19,99b20-100a14 (a comparison of these two texts may be found 
in F, Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten, pp. 103-104); Ph., VII 3, 247b6-248a2. 
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say phlegmatic or bilious people suffering fever, pertains to art, medical 
art.® 


What is the background of this doctrine of ‘form’? Why does ‘form’ 
so readily connote universality, art and science? 

These connotations of eléog are evidently Platonic in origin, not- 
withstanding the more precise technical meanings that the term had 
taken on in Aristotle’s logical and physical treatises.!° Etymologically, 
the word is related to the verbs ‘to see’ and ‘to know.’ !!_ It is used by 
Empedocles in the sense of form or figure, type or class..2 But in Plato 
its fundamental reference is to the unchanging and necessary charac- 
teristics that sensible things, in spite of the ceaseless flux of their nature 
and their individual differences, somehow seem to exhibit. Plato’s 
later philosophy had centered around the question how such Forms 
could be, and how they could be participated by the ever-changing 
sensible things.’® Aristotle's Primary Philosophy in some sense seems 


® A 1,980a27-98lal2. On the text in the last sentence, cf. H. Jackson, JP, VI (1876), 206- 
207; I. Bywater, JP, XXVIII (1903), 245; W. D. Ross, Arist, Metaph., I, 117. 

The etymology of the word ‘individual’ does not express the distributive sense implied by the 
Greck xa’ éxactov. ‘Singular ’ derived from the Latin distributive numeral singuli is a safer 
translation. ‘Individual’ may be used to denote whatever is opposed to the universal. But care 
must be taken not to insinuate that what is individual in this sense is necessarily able to undergo 
distribution or multiplication in a species. To imply that whatever is not singular has to be uni- 
versal, may have fatal consequences for the understanding of the Primary Philosophy. Cf. infra, 
p. 386 ff. 

10 In the logical works eldo¢ is the subdivision of a genus. In the physical treatises it is one of 
the four causes. Commentators have noted that for Aristotle these two meanings somehow coin- 
cide. “Licet enim concedamus distingui posse efoc, quod opponatur materiae, et eldoc, quod 
generi subjectum sit, tamen ea inter utrumque intercedit necessitudo, ut minime mera _ sit 
homonymia. Etenim illud eléog quod materiae opponitur, ... cognoscitur definitione quae 
eldog altera vocabuli significatione constituit.” H. Bonitz, Arist, Metaph., II, 150. 

“Le terme éldo¢ signifie, chez Aristote, a la fois la forme et la détermination spécifique.” C. Werner, 
Aristote et UIdéalisme platonicien, p. 72, n. 1. 

Rosmini thought that this two-fold signification in the Metaphysics is an abuse of the word 
‘species.’ Aristotle Esposto ed Esaminato pp. 90-102. Upon that verbal equivocation, according 
to Rosmini, Aristotle founds his entire system. Ibid., p. 102. 

On the problem involved in this two-fold meaning, cf. W. Schulze-Sélde, Metaphysik und 
Erkenntnis bei Aristoteles pp. 11-13. The relation of ‘form’ and ‘species,’ and their expression 
by the same term, is naturally of prime importance for the understanding of the Stagirite’s 
thought. Cf. infra, pp. 391-3. On the Platonic background, cf. J. Stenzel, Studien zur Entwicklung 
der Plaionischen Dialektik (1917), pp. 119-122, On the biological background, cf. D. M. Balme, 
CQ, LVI (1962), 81-98. 

ME, Boisacq, Dict, Etym. (1916), p. 220, Cf. P. Natorp, Platons Ideenlehre, p. 1. 

12 Cf. H. Diels, Vorsokratiker, 1, 338.4 & .12 3 346.23; 358.1; 362.1-2. For other instances among 
the Pre-Socratics, cf. ibid., III, 142-143, 

18 Cf. Plato, Prm., 130E ff; Ti. 51C; Phib., 15AB. Eidos and idea are used indifferently by 
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to be locating its point-de-départ in the same problem. Art and science, 
just as in Plato, essentially involve the universal, even though all. 
sensible things are singular. 

But why does the ‘form’ imply universal and necessary knowledge? 
How is this kind of knowledge different from and superior to other types 
of cognition? 

The universal knowledge included in an art, pursues the Stagirite, does 
not seem to be more helpful for practical purposes than experience. In 
fact, it is often much less helpful. The reason is that actions have to do 
with singulars,!® not with the universal. The physician heals Callias or 
Socrates, and not the universal ‘man,’ except per accidens. “For the 
physician does not cure ‘man,’ except per accidens, but Callias or Socrates 
or some one else denominated in this way, who happens to be man.” ?® 

From the viewpoint of practical utility, art, which stems from universal 
knowledge, has no undisputed superiority over experience, which is 
based merely on the memory of particular instances. Nevertheless those 
who possess an art are considered ‘wiser’ than those who have merely 
experience. Apparently ‘Wisdom’ is considered to follow upon universal 
knowledge. The reason is that art gives the knowledge of the cause, 


Plato. E.g., Sph., 253D. On the Platonic terms, see W. D. Ross, Plato’s Theory of ideas, pp. 12-16. 
Plato seldom distinguishes clearly between genus and species; cf. J. Stenzel, Zahl und Gestalt 
(1924), p. 187, n. 1. 

14 Cf. infra, n. 154. The Platonic term is not ‘universal’ (%a0déAov) —cf. H. Cherniss, Aristotle's 
Criticism of Plato and the Academy, p. 374 — but a ‘one’ in some relation (expressed by various 
prepositions) to a ‘many.’ Cf. Sph., 253CD; Phlb., 16C-17A. On the formation of xa0ddou, 
cf. K. v. Fritz, Philosophie und Sprachlicher Ausdruck bei Demokrit, Plato und Aristoteles, pp. 64-65. 

Nor is Aristotle’s contrasted term for the singular used by Plato in this technical sense. Cf. 
Rep., UX, 577C. But xa’ éva Exacroy at Plt., 294D means the singular; cf. A, Preiswerk, Das 
Einzelne, p. 50. 

15 4 1,981a12-20. The per accidens here does not conflict with the per se connection between 
the singular man and his specific characteristics; cf. H. Bonitz, Arist. Metaph., Il, 41. Per se is 
an Aristotelian equivocal (4 18, 1022a24-32; APo., I 4,73a34-b5). According to the primary 
instance of per se, a surface is not white. It may be black or any other color. According to a 
secondary instance, it is per se white, namcly as the per se matter of whiteness, In a corresponding 
way, Socrates is per se ‘man;’ but ‘man’ is cured only per accidens, because the connection between 
‘man’ and ‘cured’ is only accidental. “‘Quamvis enim esse hominem per se conveniat Socrati, 
tamen curato et medicato per accidens convenit: haecc enim est per se, Socrates est homo: quia 
si Socrates definiretur, poneretur homo in ejus definitione, ut in quarto dicetur. Sed haec est 
per accidens, curatus vel sanatus est homo.” St Thomas Aquinas, in Metaph., I, 1, 21. 

ad’ Exacroyv is here meant definitely in the sense of the singular, i.e., Socrates or Callias. Cf. 
981a9; B 4,999b31-1000al. In some other places, Aristotle uses xa0’ éxacta of species, but 
never of genera; cf. P. Gohlke, Abstraktion, p. 71. 

On the text at al2, cf. M. L. de Gubernatis, Bollettino di Filologia Classica, XVI (1909), 160-161. 

36 4 1,981a18-20. 
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whereas experience does not. Those who act though experience know 
the ézz, i.e., the fact; those who act by art know the écét: or cause. 

The notion of Wisdom, according to these observations, is based on 
knowledge of causes. The higher and more general the causes known, 
the ‘wiser’ a person is considered. The master-worker in any trade, for 
instance, is held to be ‘wiser’ than the manual workers. 

Moreover, the term ‘Wisdom’ is applied more especially to knowledge 
that has no immediate bearing on practical utility; as, for example, to 
mathematics among the Egyptian priests.® For only after the arts 
requisite for the necessities and amenities of life have been developed, 
have men the leisure to pursue Wisdom. 

From all this, Wisdom emerges as the knowledge of certain principles 
and causes.!° It is located especially in the theoretical sciences.2° The 
Ethics is cited for further knowledge of these distinctions.?! 

In this discussion Aristotle has linked ‘universal’ knowledge with 
knowledge ‘through cause.’ The implication is that a cognition based 
just on experience of singular instances, no matter how numerous, 
cannot be extended to all instances. So it never rises to the order of art 
or Wisdom. If you know the cause of a thing, however, you do know 
what is going to happen or be present in every possible case, regardless 
of your experience or lack of experience of particular instances.2? 


17 Ibid, a21-b17; cf. b31-982al. 

18 4 1,981b17-25. On the historical bearing of Aristotle’s example on the Egyptian priests, 
cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, 118-119; Sir Thomas Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle, pp. 195-196. 

19 No distinction seems to be meant here between ‘principle’ and ‘cause.’ Cf. H. Bonitz, Arist. 
Metaph., 11, 59. The instances of the two are the same (4 1,1013a16-17). The two always ac- 
company each other, whether or not they are explained by the same notion (I 2,1003b23-25). 
The instances of the equivocal ‘principle’ are listed at 4 1,1012b34-1013a23, and its definition 
given at 1013a17-19, Its general meaning offers no difficulty. It is a ‘beginning’ of some kind. 
Its philosophical use seems to date back to Anaximander; cf. W. Jaeger, The Theology of the 
Early Greek Philosophers, pp. 24-28. 

20 The Aristotelian division of the sciences is found in E 1,1025b18-1026a23; K 7,1064a10-b6; 
Top., VI 6,145a15-18; cf. B N, VI 2, 1139a26-33. The division is based on the goal and ‘prin- 
ciple’ of each science. In the theoretical sciences, the goal is ‘truth,’ in the practical sciences it is 
action (Metaph., a 1,993b20-21). In the moral sciences, the ‘principle’ is ‘free choice,’ and in 
the productive sciences it is ‘mind, art, or some faculty’ (E 1,1025b22-24), 

21 Regarding which of the three Ethics is cited here, cf. H. v. Arnim, Wien. Stud., XLVI (1928), 
5-6. 

22 Cf. APo., II 2,90a2-30; cf. also I 31,88a5-6. The re, nevertheless, means that as a matter 
of fact the same event always happens. For this reason experience can be more useful than art. 
The ‘fact’ meant is that it always so happens. But since the cause is not known, universal and 
necessary knowledge is not present. The distinction between art and experience does not lie in 
the thing, which is in fact always the same, but in the manner of attaining it in cognition. The 
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Does this reasoning mean that knowledge according to form is precise- 
ly knowledge of the cause? Do the notions cause, form, and universal 
ultimately coalesce? Does cause mean ‘form’? 

This doctrine does seem to involve a notion of cause based ultimately 
upon the eldog or ‘form’ just mentioned. It implies some kind of 
identification of ‘cause’ and ‘universal.’ This has been noted by modern 
commentators.23 Whatever its explanation may be, such an identifica- 
tion can hardly help having important consequences in the Aristotelian 
philosophy. But a prudent reserve should be maintained in determin- 
ing the exact nature of the equation. Certainly an immediate inter- 
pretation of ‘cause’ as meaning something abstract can hardly be justified. 
The Greek alzioy carries the notion of ‘responsibility.’ 24 This notion 
implies some action or change for which the ‘cause’ is responsible. In 
explaining causality, Aristotle used the adjectival form of the term in a 
way that strongly suggests this character of responsibility.2® The English 
word ‘cause’ renders the notion quite correctly.2@ The terms ‘ground’ or 
‘reason,’ on the other hand, do not express what the Greek word 
denotes.27. The precise meaning of the Aristotelian ‘cause’, however, 


same thing — i.e. that this event always happens in given circumstances — is attained by both 
art and experience, but in different ways. Cf. infra, p. 292. For the Platonic background, cf. 
Grg., 465 A. 

23 “Aristote définit ordinairement la science en disant qu’clle consiste A connaitre par la 
cause. Il professe aussi qu’elle est Ja connaissance de luniversel, et il identifie la cause avec 
Puniversel.” O. Hamelin, Le Systéme d’Aristote, p. 236. A discussion of this question may be found 
in S. Mansion, Le Jugement d’ Existence chez Aristote, pp. 17-42. 

24, Boisacq, Dict. Etym. (1916), pp. 30-31. 

25 E.g., A 3,984a23-25; A 2,1013a31; 1014a2; a5; Ph, Il 3,194b30; 6,198al1-12; Mete., I 
7,345a6. Cf. verbal form in Plato, Phd., 98BC; Aristotle, Metaph., A 4,985a21. 

26 Mure calls attention to the fact that the Aristotelian notion of cause is “far wider than any 
familiar usage of the English term.” Aristotle, p. 13. On account of the Greek etymology, however, 
the fundamental notion of ‘being responsible for’ may be expected to be present in every in- 
stance of its usage, even though the instances will be equivocal in the Aristotelian scnse. 

27 ‘Cause’ renders the fundamental sense of the Greek term. It is difficult to see how either 
‘ground’ or ‘reason,’ with their abstract and Idealistic connotations, expresses the concrete and 
vivid notion of one thing being responsible for another. The German writers often use ‘Grund’ 
as the equivalent of the Aristotelian term, and the French ‘raison.’ Hamelin says that the idea 
of cause, properly speaking, is not present in Aristotle’s conception of science, but is replaced 
by that of ‘raison’ (op. cit., p. 240). S. Mansion (op. cit., p. 41) has, in the logical order, ‘cause- 
raison,’. On the background of the Hegelian ‘Grund’ in the ‘sufficient reason’ of Leibniz, cf. 
E, Gilson, L’Etre et l’ Essence, p. 219; on the relation of ‘ground’ and ‘cause’ in the Kantian 
conception, cf. A. C. Ewing, Kant’s Treatment of Causality, pp. 21; 32-33; 169 ff. 

Since ‘cause’ is an Aristotelian equivocal (42), its basic sense had best be kept clear. The 
notion implicit in the Greek etymology should be retained as far as possible in translation. The 
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must not be determined merely on etymological indications, but on the 
Stagirite’s own explanation and use of the notion in his texts. 

The present passage throws no further light on the apparent equation 
of cause, form, and universal. The problem can only be noted and 
kept in mind for subsequent examination. But its importance can 
readily be suspected. If Entity, as already seen,?8 is the cause of Being, 
the Aristotelian notion of cause may play a decisive role in the investiga- 
tion of this subject. Aristotle has commenced by locating the universal 
in relation to a special type of human cognition, namely, art or science. 
He has reduced the explanation of the universal to form, and then to 
cause. Yet the process is but rapidly described. Its implications are 
not examined. The conclusion drawn is that wisdom is the knowledge 
of certain principles and causes. 

This conclusion has been reached from an empirical consideration of 
the various cognitive activities observable in men. 


ae 


The next question asked is: With what kind of causes and what kind 
of principles is Wisdom concerned? 29 

In answer, the Stagirite lists the notions that go to characterize a 
‘wise’ man. 


If one were to take the notions we have about the wise man, this might perhaps 
make the answer more evident. We suppose first, then, that the wise man 
knows all things, as far as possible, though he has not the knowledge of them 
as singular; secondly, that he who can know things that are difficult, and not 
easy for man to learn, is wise (sense perception is common to all, and therefore 
easy and in no way characteristic of Wisdom); again, that he who is more exact 
and better able to teach the causes is wiser, in every type of knowledge; and also, 
that of the sciences, the one desirable on its own account and for the sake of 
knowing is Wisdom in a higher degree than that which is desirable on account 
of its results, and the superior science is Wisdom in a higher degree than the 
ancillary; for the wise man should not be ordered but should order; and he 
should not obey another, but the less wise should obey him.30 


actual meanings of ‘cause’ for the Stagirite, of course, cannot be deduced from the etymology. 
But the term. and the notion basically expressed by the term, are the signs that furnish guidance 
to the things denoted. The importance of the translating term is the same as in the case of Entity 
and the other equivocals. Cf. supra, c. IV, p. 137 ff. 

28 Supra, p. 138. 

29 4 2,982a4-6, 

30 4 2,982a6-19. 
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The ‘wise’ man, accordingly, is considered to know: 


1) all things as far as possible, though not having a particular know- 
ledge of each. 

2) difficult things. 

3) with more exact*! knowledge. 

4) in such a way as to be able to teach the causes. 

5) for the sake of knowledge. 

6) not to serve, but to command. 


The more a man’s knowledge possesses these characteristics, reports 
Aristotle, the ‘wiser’ is he considered to be. The knowledge that pos- 
sesses them in the highest degree will consequently be Wisdom. 

What type of knowledge is found to fulfill these requirements? The 
‘most universal’ knowledge is seen to fit them all. 


Such and so many are the notions, then, that we have about Wisdom and the 
wise. Now of these characteristics that of knowing all things must belong to 
him who has in the highest degree universal knowledge; for he knows in a way 
all the instances under the universal. And these things, the most universal, are 
on the whole the hardest for men to know; for they are farthest from sensations,32 
And the most exact of the sciences are those that deal most with ‘firsts;’ for those 
that involve fewer components are more exact than those that involve additional 
ones; e.g. arithmetic is more exact than geometry. But the science more in- 
vestigative of the causes is also better able to teach; for the people who teach are 
those who state the causes of each thing. And knowledge and science for their 
own sake belong in the highest degree to the science of that which is most 
knowable (for he who chooses to know for the sake of knowing will choose most 
of all that which is most truly knowledge, and such is the knowledge of that 
which is most knowable); and the first principles and the causes are in the 
highest degree knowable; ‘for by reason of these and from these, all other things 
come to be known, and not these by means of the things subordinate to them. 
And the science that knows to what end each thing must be done is the most 
sovereign of the sciences, and more sovereign than any ancillary science; and this 
is the good of that thing, and universally the supreme good in the whole of 
nature. 

Judged by all the tests just mentioned, then, the name in question falls to the 
same science. This must be a science that considers the first principles and 
causes; for the good, i.e. the end, is one of the causes,38 


31 The background of this characteristic is Platonic. Cf. Phlb., 56 CD. 

32 ‘Sensations,’ not ‘senses,’ is the correct translation of aloOjoewy here. Cf.A 1,981b10-11; 14. 

33 4 2,982a19-b10. Special emphasis is laid, in the closing lines of this text, on the good as 
final cause. On the double duty of zdAdAov at a29, see W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 1, 122. 
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So the ‘most universal’ type of knowledge is: 


1) by definition, that which extends to all things. 

2) the most difficult, because the farthest removed from sensation. 

3) the most exact, for it deals with the ‘firsts.’ The less the complexity, 
the more clearly is the thing under consideration discerned.™* 

4) the better able to teach, for teaching consists in expounding the 
causes of a thing. 

5) Knowledge supremely for its own sake; for its deals with what 
is most knowable. It treats the ‘firsts’ and the causes. Through 
these all other things become known.*5 

6) The most sovereign of the sciences, because it knows the purpose 
of each of the ancillary sciences, and why each thing must be done; 
for the end or purpose is the good of each thing, and the good is 
one of the causes. Each particular good is ultimately reducible in 
its causality to the good in nature as a whole, that is, the most 
universal in this type of cause. 


On all these counts, Aristotle concludes, the same science carries off 
the palm. It is the science of the first principles and causes. 

Remarkable in this argument is the way in which the notion of 
‘universal’ is again equated with the notion of ‘cause.’ 

The argument commences by testing the knowledge that is most 
universal, to see if it fills the requirements listed. This type of know- 
ledge fits the first, second, and third characteristics. But in being applied 
to the fourth requirement, the kind of knowledge being tested suddenly 
becomes ‘the science more investigative of the causes.’ This transition 
is made easier in the Greek by use of the ordinal number ‘first’ without 
any noun, in describing how the ‘most universal knowledge’ was the most 
exact. The most exact of the sciences are those which deal in the 
highest degree with the ‘firsts.’ ‘Things’ or ‘principles’ or some such 
word is understood. In sequence upon the preceding clauses, these 
‘firsts’ are understood without any explanation at all to coincide with the 


34 Various attempts to explain the etymology of dxotBys are listed by E, Boisacq, Dict. Etym., 
(1916), pp. 38-39. Aristotle’s reasoning fits in best with the derivation from the same root as 
xgtvw. The more complicated anything is, the greater is the difficulty in discerning its meaning, 
and so the less is it ‘exact.’ 

35 The Aristotelian ‘Wisdom,’ therefore, cannot be conceived as an introduction to any 
other science. C, Werner looks upon the Primary Philosophy as an introduction to psychology. 
“Ainsi la métaphysique aristotélicienne est une introduction a la psychologie. ... Aristote ne 
s’arréte 4 la forme que pour y voir la trace visible de l’invisible esprit.” Aristote et [’Idéalisme pla- 
tonicien, p. 155. 
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‘most universal,’ that is, with what the type of knowledge being tested— 
the ‘most universal knowledge’—deals. In the following clause, these’ 
‘firsts’ become the ‘causes.’ % 

The conclusion states simply that the science to which the name of 
Wisdom falls must be the science that considers the first principles and 
causes. 

Accordingly, the ‘science that considers the first principles and causes’ 
seems to be an entirely synonymous way of expressing the notion of the 
‘science that is most universal.’ The two formulations appear to have 
the same meaning. 

What does this sequence of thought involve? 

As seen already, ‘knowing universally’ and ‘knowing through the cause’ 
were equated by Aristotle in the opening chapter of Book 4.87 ‘Most 
universal knowledge’ and ‘knowledge through the first causes’ are now 
made to coincide. Moreover, not the least difficulty is felt in the 
movement of the Stagirite’s throught as this equation is made. What 
does such a procedure indicate? 

The answer is not immediately forthcoming. Aristotle seems quite un- 


38 Natorp interprets ‘first’ in this text as the ‘conceptually fundamental’ and the ‘most ab- 
stract’ of objects. Philos. Monats., XXIV (1888), 39. The notion ‘most abstract’ is synonymous 
with ’most exact’ (zbid., n. 3). Cf. text supra, Chapter One, n. 77. 

This interpretation does not immediately follow from the text. Aristotle is collecting the 
popular conceptions of the wise man and of Wisdom. One can hardly take for granted an ‘al- 
most Kantian’ background in fourth century Greece, in either the general or the philosophical 
public. Aristotle’s statement is left indefinite. 

The ‘first’ causes will naturally be the most simple, and composed of the fewest elements. 
The more complex anything is, the more it is dependent on its components. These are prior to 
it; so the less is it a ‘first.’ That is all that the text expresses. Nothing is said about the first 
causes being ‘most abstract,’ in the sense of their being the highest genera or quasi-genera. The 
nature of the first causes is left for treatment in the science about to be studied. That nature, 
accordingly, should not be determined. at the outset on the basis of an introductory and — in 
regard to the nature of the causes — indefinite text. 

Rodier calls attention to the difficulty of considering as ‘most exact’ the objects that are most 
abstract, and therefore less and less substantial for Aristotle. L’ Année Philosophique, XX (1909), 
10. Ina similar strain, Zabarella noted that ‘exact’ refers to the perfection of the things. “Quod 
dubium solvitur considerando Graecam vocem quac non solam certitudinem significat, sed cum 
perfectione. Cognitio namque illa vocatur dxotBrc, quae certa, et exquisita sit: videtur autem 
vox haec notare quidem perfectionem rei, sed cum respectu, et relatione ad imperfectionem.” 
In Lib, IT Post. Anal. Comm., c. XV; in Opera Logica, col. 1266E; cf. col. 1267 AB. 

‘Exact,’ therefore, should not be presumed to mean ‘abstract.’ Nor should ‘first.’ ‘First’ is 
an equivocal, with a number of different senses in Aristotle. The instances have been collected 
by T. Waitz, Organon, II, 305-306. 

37 4 1,981a5-30. 
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aware of the problem. He goes on rather to explain how Wisdom is not 
a practical science, 

Once more, the situation arising from the equation of ‘cause’ with 
‘universal’ can only be kept in mind and carefully watched for its effect 
upon the subsequent development of the Stagirite’s doctrine of Being. 

Another point in the text deserves special consideration before the 
study of Aristotle’s argument concerning the non-practical character of 
Wisdom. Though Wisdom is definitely not a practical science, it is 
nevertheless considered in the above text as regulative of all the practical 
sciences. It is sovereign in regard to them. The reason is that the 
practical sciences are concerned. with actions. But every action is 
dependent on the causality of the good. The good is the end or purpose 
for which the action is performed. Ultimately every such good is 
involved in the good of nature as a whole.*® The good, however, is 
precisely the final cause, one of the causes considered by Wisdom. 

Wisdom, consequently, extends its interest and sway to the whole 
practical order. Though not itself a practical science, it dominates and 
regulates all practical sciences. Aristotle maintains the distinctions 
between all these sciences. But he sees Wisdom, a_non-practical 
science, as sovereign over them. What he envisions in Wisdom is not 
an ‘ivory tower’ science, closed off hermetically from the concerns of 
every-day life. Wisdom is required for the deepest understanding of all 


88 W. D. Ross (Arist. Metaph., I, 121-122) sees an ambiguity in Aristotle’s use of final cause as 
both the end for which everything ought to be done,and the end to which things in fact move. 
This distinction seems to introduce the modern notion of a ‘value’ into the Stagirite’s final cause. 
No such distinction is apparent in the text itself (cf. A 7,988b6-7). The good is always conceived 
as something individual, i.e. as a thing and not as a ‘value.’ In this way the ‘good in the whole 
of nature’ is explained in A 10,1075a11-25. The ethical good is likewise attained by an activity, 
namely contemplation. The other virtues aim to make this contemplation possible (E N, X 
7-8, 1177a12-1178b32). The purpose of political life is to see that Wisdom is brought about, 
just as the goal of medical art is to see that health is attained (EZ N, VI 13, 1145a6-9), In a word, 
the final cause for Aristotle is the end of production (i.e., of all generation and change, A 3,983a32) 
as well as of action. G. A. Lindbeck, Review of Metaphysics, I, 5 (1948), 104, conceives the Aristo- 
telian god as being merely an ‘ideal’ or ‘standard,’ This interpretation is incompatible with the 
texts that describe the separate Entities as Beings whose very nature — even without their being 
known by any one else — is to act, Cf. infra, pp. 457-458, 

Ross explains all the meanings of the good from a ‘human’ standpoint. Cf. The Right and the 
Good, pp. 65 ff.; Foundations of Ethics, pp. 254-289. But in Aristotle there is no “half-personalizing” 
(The Right and the Good, p. 66) attitude when the good is predicated of non-persons to denote the 
attainment of what their nature strives for. Ross, nevertheless, differs considerably from Kant’s 
particular doctrines. Cf. The Right and the Good, pp. 159-160; 170-172; Foundations of Ethics, 
pp. 293; 306. 
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human conduct. Yet it is not pursued for its utility in this regard. It 
has its own worth and desirability apart from all utilitarian results. 

The non-practical character of the Aristotelian Wisdom cannot, there- 
fore, be interpreted in a sense that divorces human activity from the 
theoretical order. The Stagirite leaves no room for an autonomous 
practical reason, or for an ethics not regulated by the reality studied in 
the Primary Philosophy. The good investigated in its innermost nature 
by Wisdom is the same good that dominates the practical order.** To 
bring the practical order under the theoretical is not an Aristotelian 
problem, for the practical was never seen by the Stagirite apart from or 
outside the speculative. The problem arises only in the wake of Kantian 
thought, where an ethics has been developed in deliberate independence 
of a metaphysics. 


Pe 

In this first part of Book A the nature of the ‘science being sought’ 
has been determined in a quite empirical manner. Jaeger remarks that 
the scientific man is here the empirical starting-point of the Stagirite’s 
research.‘ The scope of the point-de-départ is in fact even wider. The 
founder of the Lyceum has cast his glance over all types of cognitional 
activity observable among animals and men. He has briefly examined 
the role of these functions from the most elementary kind of sensation 
up to the quest for the highest causes. He finds that this search for the 
first causes, springing from a natural desire in men, is the activity to 
which the name of Wisdom is most properly assigned. More than all 
the arts that aim at the necessities or amenities of life, the contemplation 
for its own sake of the highest causes is the culmination of what men 
commonly designate as ‘Wisdom.’ 


39 Cf. infra, p. 452. See Henry B. Veatch, Rational Man, pp. 189-202. The regulating cha- 
racter of the Primary Philosophy remains of course theoretical in character. For practical regu- 
lation, that is, for determining who shall study it and how much, political (i.e. ethical) science 
is supreme, See EF N, I 2,1094b4-11. Every sensible form, as C. J. De Vogel, in Aristote et les 
Problémes de Méthode, pp. 153-164, shows, is in itself a final cause. But that does not prevent 
ultimate subordination to separate Entity in the order of finality. In sensible things the form 
tends to the perpetuity of the species, and so, by imitation, to the perpetuity found in separate 
Entity. See De An., II 4,415a26-b7. The rejection of the Platonic Idea as final cause (see De 
Vogel, p. 160), does not entail any rejection of the Aristotelian separate Entities as final causes. 
Cf. P, Aubenque, Le Probléme de ’Btre chez Aristote, pp. 504-505. 

40 A 2,983a21. The meaning is “the science under consideration,” the science that is being 
pursued or studied (cf. a22). It does not imply that the science had not yet been discovered. 

41 “Der wissenschaftliche Mann ist der empirische Ausgangspunkt der Untersuchung.” 
W. Jaeger, Studien p. 90. Cf. W. Luthe, Begriff und Aufgabe der Metaphysik des Aristoteles, p. 1. 
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Aristotle's procedure, then, is very empirical. It does not consist in 
taking the idea of Wisdom and deducing from that idea what Wisdom 
should be and what its conditions are. On the contrary, the Stagirite 
looks for Wisdom among the observable forms of cognitional activity. 
He isolates it and investigates its characteristics. 

What data do these opening passages furnish for the main topic 
under consideration? 

The section has not touched directly upon the problem of Being. 
But the treatment commences from the contrast between the universal 
and singular. These two notions are intimately involved in any study 
of Being. The singular has been given only scant attention. The 
universal has been grounded upon form, in a sense that seems to identify 
in some way form and cause. This apparent equation will have to 
be watched for subsequent development in connection with the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of Being. 


3. The Procedure and Goal of Wisdom 


Aristotle next examines how the quest for the first causes has arisen 
among men. He wishes to show that Wisdom is not a practical science. 
But in explaining its non-practical character, he gives a rapid survey of 
the genesis and the goal of the science. 

Philosophy begins in wonder. 


That it is not a productive science is clear even from those who first philo- 
sophized. For it is owing to their wonder that men both now and at first began 
to philosophize. They wondered at paradoxical things, originally at those close 
at hand, and then advanced lictle by little in this way and formulated the 
aporiae*? about the greater ones, e.g, about the changes of the moon and those 
of the sun and of the stars and about the genesis of the universe. Now a man 
who is in aporia and who wonders thinks himself ignorant (whence even the 
lover of myth is in a sense a lover of Wisdom, for the myth is made up of 
wonders); therefore, since they philosophized in order to escape ignorance, 
evidently they were pursuing knowledge for the sake of knowing, and not for 
any utilitarian purpose.48 


The procedure is once more quite empirical. Aristotle investigates 


the impulse that prompts men to philosophize and the way in which this 
activity proceeds. Philosophizing begins with wonder about the ordinary 


42 ‘Aporia’ means ‘lack of passage.’ Cf. infra, p. 214. 
43 4 2,982b11-21. Ross text at bl4, Cf. Cael., I 13,294a11-28; Fr., 618,1582b12-15, Plato, 


Tht., 155D; Phlb., 14CD. In Plato, the wonder is centered on the Ideas; cf. Prm., 129C. In Aris- 
totle it is focused upon sensible things. 
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things of the sensible world. It then proceeds to greater things, to the 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies and to the genesis of the whole 
universe. This wonder implies ignorance. To escape that ignorance, 
men begin to philosophize. Exactly what the ignorance is, becomes 
clear from the ensuing lines. 

Yet the possession of it must in a sense end in a state which is the opposite of 
that of our original inquiries. For all men begin, as we said, by wondering if 
things are really so, as they do about the self-moving marionettes, or about the 
solstices or the incommensurability of the diagonal of a square with the side; for 
it seems wondrous to all who have not yet considered the cause, that there is a 
thing which cannot be measured even by the smallest unit. But we must end 
in the contrary and, according to the proverb, the better state, as is the case in 
these instances too when men learn the cause; for there is nothing which would 
surprise a geometer so much as if the diagonal turned out to be commen- 
surable.44 


The ignorance, Aristotle observes, is the ignorance of the cause. Men 
wonder when they see an effect but do not perceive its cause. The con- 
sciousness of this ignorance arises when men see something happening 
in a way that is the opposite of what they would naturally expect. In 
the case of the marionettes, they do not expect to see wooden figures 
move about or dance. They become aware that a cause hidden to their 
perception is at work. Their natural desire for knowledge, and their 
fear of ignorance, make them search for that cause. In regard to 
geometrical and astronomical problems the same process occurs. 

What bearing will this genesis of philosophy have on the Stagirite’s 
doctrine of Being? 

The above passages show that for Aristotle the origin of philosophy is 
the wonder about the ordinary every-day things of the sensible universe. 
Whenever men perceive that something is happening of which they do 
not understand the cause, they undergo a natural impulse, springing 
from desire for knowledge and flight from ignorance, to search out that 
cause. This is why men “both now and at first began to philosophize.” 
The procedure is extended little by little to more complex matters, such 


44 4 2,983a11-20. Regarding the proverb, cf. E. Zeller, Sitzb. Berl. Akad. (1888), p. 1334. 
On the text at al4-15, cf. W. Jaeger, Hermes, LIT (1917), 496-497. 

45 This element of ‘flight from ignorance’ is the reason why St Thomas Aquinas classifies the 
wonder that is the origin of philosophizing as a species of ‘fear.’ S. Theol., I-II, 41,4, ad 5; 
936b7-13. Elsewhere (op. cit., I-I1, 32, 8c & ad Im; 893b15-39) the element of desire in the 
wonder is the more stressed. In classifying this wonder as a species of fear, St Thomas identifies 
it with the xardsAnéic — ‘consternation’ — of the Stoic lists of virtues, which he knew through 
John Damascene. The version of Damascene used by St Thomas was that of Burgundio of Pisa. 
In it xatdAngéic was translated as admiratio (De Fide Orth., Ms. Bruges 515; L. WU, c. 17). 
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as the heavenly phenomena and the genesis of the universe. But philo- 
sophy for Aristotle starts with the sensible world. It seeks the ultimate 
causes of the things perceived by the senses. 

What does this procedure imply in regard to a doctrine of Being? 
Does it mean that the final notion of Being must be evolved solely from 
sensible things? 

Apparently it should mean just that. No other origin than sensible 
things is mentioned for Wisdom’s procedure. If, as in Plato, the 
starting-point has been located in the contrast between the singular and 
the universal, it is being approached definitely from the side of the 
singular, sensible things.** But this is something which Aristotle seems 
rather to be taking for granted. He does not labor the point. He is 
concentrating his interest on the non-utilitarian character of Wisdom. 

Wisdom, he remarks in the course of the argument, is the only science 
that can be compared to a free man. It is not the slave of any practical 
utility. It is not meant for man’s use. In this sense it is not a ‘human’ 
science, but rather divine. It, and it alone among the sciences, is divine, 
and in a two-fold sense; god‘ is considered to be among the causes of all 
things and to be a principle, and god either solely or else in the highest 
degree possesses this science. So all other sciences are more necessary 
than Wisdom, but none is better.*8 

This protreptic is meant to emphasize the non-utilitarian character of 
Wisdom. The location of the divine nature as ‘one of the causes’ seems 


46 Even Platonic Ideas, according to Aristotle, were meant to explain sensible things. A 9,990b!1. 

47 There is no need to see any indication of monotheism in Aristotle’s use of the definite article 
with ‘god.’ The usage is the same with ‘the wise man’ (A 2, 982a7; 18; 19). ‘The wise man’ 
does not imply in any way that there is only one such individual. ‘The god’ similarly means any 
one possessing divine nature. ‘The divine’ is used in the same sense at 983al; 2. The singular 
with the definite article is Aristotle’s regular way of expressing a general or universal notion, even 
as opposed to the singular. Cf, Cat., 5,2a14-23; Metaph., Z 11,1037a6-7. ‘The god’ here simply 
means ‘god’ taken universally; “. . . the Greeks always thought of the word ‘God’ as predicative.” 
W, Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, p. 173. The introduction of the Christian 
notion of God by capitalizing should therefore be avoided as misleading. Cf. F. M. Cornford, 
Plato’s Cosmology, pp. 34-35. 

On the same usage of the word with the definite article in Plato’s Republic, cf. G. M. A. Grube’s 
review of W. Jaeger’s Paideia, AJP, UXVIII (1947), 211, n. 17: “It should be added that even 
the words 6 Oed¢ do not mean God: e.g. in Book III, where Jaeger so translates, @sd¢ no more 
implies the existence of one God than 6 dyOgwaog the existence of only one man...” Jaeger, 
however, states in his Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, p. v: ‘It goes without saying that 
the terms ‘God’ and ‘the Divine’ and ‘Theology’ must not be understood here in their late 
Christian, but in the Greek sense.” 

48 4 2,982b24-983ali. The Primary Philosophy, again, cannot be for the sake of any further 
science. Cf. supra, n. 35, 
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based rather on the common opinion of men, and need not for the moment 
involve the particular doctrine of Aristotle.‘® 
The whole argument of the section, however, has given a general 
sketch of the starting-point and procedure and goal of the Aristotelian 
philosophy. The starting-point is located in the things of the sensible 
universe; the procedure is the explanation of these things through their 
causes; the goal is the ultimate causes that provide the final and fully 
satisfactory answer to the problems about which men wonder. In a 
word, philosophy seeks the causes that explain the things of the sensible 
universe to the ultimate satisfaction of the inquiring mind. The 
acquisition of such Wisdom may possibly be above human powers. At 
least, its possession in the highest degree may be considered to belong 
only to the divine nature. But that is the goal at which Wisdom aims. 
This tentative sketch of Wisdom’s procedure will have to be tested in 
action as Aristotle develops the science. But the account of the genesis 
of philosophy given here by the Stagirite indicates quite evidently a 
search for the causes of the material universe. The type of causes 
sought by Wisdom, therefore, can hardly be abstractions. Such causes 
must be real principles, independent of human cognition. This is 
indicated, though not yet established, by the present reasoning. What 
is once more evident, however, is the very empirical character of the 
Stagirite’s procedure. He does not determine the scope and the goal 
of Wisdom from any requirement of ideas. On the contrary, he investi- 
gates the actual genesis of the science among men. He finds from these 
observations that Wisdom consists in seeking the first causes of the things 
perceived in the sensible universe. He implies that knowledge of these 


49 The position of this passage in the presentation of the Stagirite’s thought, therefore, affords 
no justification for A. Nolte’s (Godsbegrip, pp. 82-83) claim that the text here expresses (as also 
throughout A 1-2) an earlier Aristotelian doctrine of Wisdom and god than does K. Ct. infra, 
p. 458, n. 21, On Aristotle's own doctrine of the divine as the ultimate cause of Being, cf. infra, 
p. 460 ff. 

50 The difference from the starting-point of Plato has been stressed in varying degrees by 
modern commentators. E.g., “Aber wie an so vielen Stellen der Metaphysik, greift der Philo- 
soph hier auf die Naturphilosophie zurtick, die er als die empirisch — nicht speculatif —- voraus- 
gegebene Grundlage der Metaphysik betrachtet.” W, Jaeger, Studien, p. 15. “Aristotle’s search 
for substance begins in the perceptible universe where all things change, and all are composite 
of form and matter — the world of nature.” G. Mure, Aristotle, p. 71. 

Quite violent, and decidedly unjust to Plato, is F. W. Bain’s statement of the contrast: ’Aris- 
totle’. .. is, in his own language, a wvowtdc; whereas Plato is a Aoyixds, rationalistic; his philo- 
sophy is the hypostasis of abstractions; and his method of arriving at truth is the futile endeavor 
to strike it, by dialectical quibbling, with vague and empty abstractions, from the collision of 
heads that do not contain it.” On the Realisation of the Possible and the Spirit of Aristotle, p. 260. 
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causes will provide the greatest satisfaction for the natural desire of men 
to know. But he makes no attempt to deduce the nature and scope of 
wisdom from its idea. 

The result of the inquiry up to the present is now briefly stated by 
Aristotle: ‘What the nature of the science being sought is, has been 
declared, and what the goal is which the investigation and the entire 
treatment should attain.”5* 

From the viewpoint of the investigation of Being, one is left with a 
tentative equation of cause-form-universal, and an apparent indication 
that the ultimate doctrine of Being will be somehow evolved from a 
study of sensible things. 


4. The Four Causes 


Since Wisdom is a knowledge of the original or first causes of the 
sensible universe, it should begin by investigating the nature and the 
number of these causes. The Physics is cited for the answer to this 
implied query. 


The causes are expressed in four ways. Of these we say that one cause is the 
Entity and the what-is-Being5* (for the question ‘why’ is ultimately reduced to 
the logos, and the primary ‘why’ is cause and principle), another the matter and 
substrate, a third that from which motion takes its source, and a fourth the 
cause corresponding to this, the purpose and the good (for this is the end of all 
generation and change). We have considered these sufficiently in the Physics. 
Nevertheless let us call to our aid those also who before us approached the 
investigation of Beings and philosophized about Truth.53 


The science of the earlier thinkers is called the ‘investigation of 
Beings’ and the ‘philosuphizing about Truth.’ 

The term ‘Beings’ in this general sense offers no special difficulty. 
It includes “everything that human perception finds in the world.” ™ 
‘Truth’ is used synonymously with ‘Beings.’ It denotes that which is 
treated of by philosophy. It may be taken to mean the ‘ultimate nature 


51 4 2,983a21-23. 

52 No satisfactory equivalent for rd / qv elvar is available in English. On the present transla- 
tion, cf. infra, pp. 180-187, By substituting some related notion, such as ‘essence’ or ‘definition,’ 
one runs into the danger of missing the real import of the phrase. The presumption is that Aris- 
totle had some definite reason for wishing his thought to be expressed in this challenging way. 
The only safe procedure is to retain the notion in as literal a translation as possible from the Greek, 
in spite of the grating on English ears. Even in the ancient Hellenic tongue, it must have been, 
to say the least, an unusual expression. 

53 4 3,983a26-b3. Cf. Pk., II 3, 194b23-35; APo., II 11,94a20-23. 

54 W. Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, p. 19. 
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of things.’®> Apparently two of the designations already mentioned,'® 
‘science of Beings’ and ‘science of Truth,’ have the same meaning for the 
Stagirite. 

The causes sought by Wisdom are established as the four causes of the 
Physics. These are definitely not abstractions. ‘They are physical prin- 
ciples, found as such in the material universe. They are either the 
components of sensible things, or else the producers or corresponding 
ends of physical change. Clearly, what Aristotle has in mind as the first 
causes sought by Wisdom are not abstract ‘grounds’ or ‘reasons.’ This 
text indicates definitely the direction in which his thought is proceeding. 

Neither here nor anywhere else, remarks Sir David Ross, does the 
Stagirite make any attempt to deduce these causes by logical reasoning. 
Nor does he outline the steps by which he himself worked out this 
doctrine.*7 He gives the impression rather that an investigation of the 
changes observed in the material universe brings to light these four 
causes. Sensible changes require these four causes and imply no others. 

This procedure seems in no way different from Aristotle’s usual 
manner of listing the instances of equivocals. The Stagirite just seeks 
out empirically®® the things denominated ‘cause’ and finds them to be 
four in number. They belong to the ‘analogous’ type of equivocals.®° 


55 W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, 128. As an “espressione pregnante” (A. Covotti, Da Aristofele 
ai Bizantini, p. 29, n. 2) ‘truth’ seems to imply the knowledge of the caase. Cf. A 7,988a19-20; 
a 1,993b23-24. 

56 Supra, pp. 42-43. 

57 W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, 126-127. On the possibility of a biological background for the 
doctrine of the four causes, cf. H. W. Hantz, The Biological Motivation in Aristotle, pp. 17; 31-32; 
40-41, 

58 This does not imply that ‘matter’ and ‘form’ are wholly within the range of the modern 
empirical sciences. Quite the contrary. Aristotle commences his investigation empirically 
(from change as an empirical fact; cf. J. Wild, Introduction to Realistic Philosophy, pp. 282-283), 
and is led ‘through analogy’ to the conception of the absolutely undetermined matter (Ph., I 
7,191a7-12). To this the form corresponds as its act. These principles, as such, are entirely 
beyond the range of modern empirical treatment. The bronze and the figure in the statue give 
Aristotle empirically his conceptions of matter and form. From this starting-point the more 
fundamental sense of these causes is reached. 

It is true that in modern physics electrons, protons, etc., are not immediately observable. 
Yet they are considered by the present-day physicist to be ‘observable’ in the sense of admitting 
“the possibilities of testing alternatives by the appeal to experiment” (C. G. Darwin, The New 
Conceptions of Matter, p. 8). The Aristotelian absolutely undetermined matter and its corres- 
ponding form as such are not ‘observable,’ even in this manner. They cannot in any way be 
reached by modern physical science. Only through disciplines of a different and speculative 
order — the Aristotelian Natural and Primary Philosophies — can these two causes of sensible 
Entity be attained. 

59 A 4,1070b25-26. 
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As with all equivocals, the instances are simply collected and defined. 
No attempt is made to analyze the idea of ‘cause’ and then deduce 
a priori its different divisions. To this extent is the procedure wholly 
empirical. 

Does the empirical procedure in locating the causes throw any light on 
the problematical equation of cause-form-universal? 

Apparently it provides very little further information. But it fur- 
nishes a basis for orientating the inquiry. ‘Cause’ means something real. 
It is not understood as an abstraction. It is—at least in the beginning 
of the investigation—a physical principle. If ‘form’ and ‘universal’ as 
studied by Wisdom continue to show identification with ‘cause’ in the 
sense determined by the present text, they must mean real elements of 
things. They will have to be conceived on the model of physical prin- 
ciples. Accordingly, if Wisdom treats the most universal it will be 
dealing with something highly real, and not with an abstraction. 

Does not this mise-en-scéne suggest a radical coherence in the Stagirite’s 
principal descriptions of the Primary Philosophy? Does it not point in 
the direction of science of the highest causes which is a science of the 
most real, and which is thereby a science of the most universal and of the 
highest type of form? Is all this meant by the formula ‘Being as Being?’ 

As yet these are merely indications. Many objections from commonly 
received interpretations of passages in other parts of the Metaphysics will 
arise at once to oppose the implications seen in these opening texts of 
Book A, as considered in isolation. But in accordance with the plan of 
following the text of the Metaphysics through the methodical sequence of 
the treatises, the Stagirite’s own introduction has to be the basis of the 
inquiry. Whether these indications will be borne out, or corrected, or 
even contradicted by the development of the text, must be verified in 
the course of the study. At this stage one can only note the directions 
of these opening passages when the texts are considered on their own 
merits and in their implied’ methodical and historical setting. Such 
reflections are in no way conclusions. Aristotle is not focusing his 
attention on the apparent equation of cause-form-universal, but on 
stabilizing the causes sought by Wisdom as the four of the Physics. In 
the remainder of Book A, he undertakes to examine the doctrines of his 
predecessors. He wishes to see if he can find in them any further type 
of cause. If this research discovers no other kind, he will have all the 
more confidence in the result of the previous investigation in the 
Physics. Once more the Stagirite’s attitude towards the causes appears 


89 4 3,983b1-6. 
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as a search of an empirical nature. This time it seeks to discover in 
preceding philosophies the different instances of the equivocals expressed 
by the one term ‘cause.’ The research constitutes the rest of Book A. 

The present enumeration of the causes shows one change in order 
from that in the Physics. In the Physics, the material cause is listed in 
the first place. Here the formal cause is mentioned first, with the 
material cause following.** Is this change in order merely accidental, 
or has it some pertinent significance? 

In the Physics, the study of the formal cause was declared to be the 
task of a further science, namely, the Primary Philosophy. “Concerning 
the principle by way of Form, whether it is one or many, and what such a 
principle or such principles are, it is the task of the Primary Philosophy 
to determine with exactitude.” ® The investigation is referred to this 
other study. ‘The change of order in the enumeration of the causes may 
possibly be deliberate, in order to indicate the dominant role played by 
the formal cause in the Primary Philosophy. 

The prominent position is emphasized by the parenthetical remark 
following the mention of the formal cause. The form, Aristotle explains, 
merits the title ‘cause’ for the reason that “the question ‘why’ is ultimately 


61 The terms efficient, final, formal and material causes are not used by Aristotle in the 
Metaphysics. By Alexander they are employed frequently in individual instances (cf. In Metaph., 
ed. Hayduck, Index, p. 843a). In Syrianus (in Metaph., p. 2.10-11) and Asclepius they are 
systematically listed under these four titles — “and he says that the causes are by nature four, 
material, formal, efficient, and final.” Asclepius, in Metaph., p. 22.32-33. Aristotle uses ‘material 
principle’ at P A, I 1,640b5 and G A, IIIT 11,762b1; and ‘efficient (xointixdy — perhaps more 
closely translated by the obsolete English ‘‘factive”’) cause’ at G C, I 7,324b13 (cf. De An. IIE 
5,430a12 and G A, I 21,729b13), The notion of ‘efficiency’ (soreiv) in these passages, as also 
in Metaph., Z 7-9, 1032b21 ff. is always associated with motion or matter, and never with exis- 
tence. On this subject, cf. E. Gilson, L’£ire et Essence, pp. 59-62. 

As the four traditional terms are Greek and Peripatetic in origin, and have become the standard 
way of referring to the Aristotelian causes, they can perhaps be retained without serious objec- 
tion. Aristotle’s own terms for the different causes are often awkward in English, and may some- 
times be misleading. In direct quotations from the text, however, the Stagirite’s own phrasing 
will be retained. At times the later terminology breaks down; e.g., the separate Entities are 
forms and causes, but not formal causes. (ct. infra, p. 469). More especially, one should carefully 
note that ‘efficient’ cause is not to be taken as implying any order to an existential act. It denotes 
in Aristotle merely a source of motion and a principle opposed to passivity and to matter. 

62 ph, I 9,192a34-36. Cf. Ph. 11 2,194b14-15. This by no means implies that form is not 
studied in Natural Philosophy. It is studied in Natural Philosophy as a principle of movement, 
and in the Primary Philosophy as a principle of Being. But to say that the Primary Philosophy 
studies the “essence de la forme” (V. Décarie, L’Objet de la Métaphysique selon Aristote, p. 47), 
seems to introduce a notion not found in Aristotle. For Aristotle, the form is the primary ousia 
of the sensible thing. Cf. J. I. Conway, New Scholasticism, XXXVI (1962), 157-162. 
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reduced to the logos, and the primary ‘why’ is cause and principle.” ® 
Even the Greek commentators found a bit confusing Aristotle’s applica- 
tion of the terms ‘ultimate’ and ‘primary’ to the same thing, in so 
cryptic a fashion.** But they had no doubt regarding the meaning. 
Alexander explains the sentence as follows: “For this reason is it the 
primary ‘why,’ because what is the ultimate in answer to the question 
‘why’ is in the order of nature the first cause and principle.” ® Asclepius 
gives the same explanaton.®* For both these commentators, the ultimate 
answer to the question ‘why’ is found only in the formal cause. Alexander 
writes: 


For there could be certain other answers to the question ‘why’ which do not 
give the formal account and definition. Consequently such answers do not 
reveal the cause consisting in the form, nor does the one asking ‘why’ desist from 
his inquiry... For what gives the ultimate answer to the inquiry ‘why’ is in 
the supreme sense the cause (xvelws alctop ).8T 


Does this mean that all causality for Aristotle is ultimately reduced 
to the form? 

The two Greek commentators do not expressly say this. They seem to 
be thinking in terms of formal causality only. They mean directly that 
within the sphere of formal causality the ultimate reason is the Form 
that is primary by nature. Yet what they say as well as the words of 
Aristotle upon which they are commenting, suggest that in some sense 
every type of causality finds its ultimate explanation in the form.® 


83 4 3,983a28-29. For the syntax, cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, 127-128. Cf. also Ph., 
II 7,198a16-18, 

84 Alexander, in Metaph., p. 21.30-31. 

85 Ibid. lines 31-33; cf. lines 13-14. 

88 Asclepius, in Metaph., p. 23.31-24.2. 

87 Alexander, loc. cit., lines 3-16. Cf. Asclepius, loc. cit.; Aristotle, Metaph., B 2,996b13-22; and 
infra, p. 224. 

88 Cf. Z 7,1032b13-14; H 4,1044a36-b1; A 4,1070b29-34; Ph., 11 7,198a24-26; G C, Il 9,335b6. 
The identification of the efficient and final causes with the formal cause is clear from these texts 
and is sufficiently well known, Cf. C. Werner: “Mais la complaisance avec laquelle Aristote 
insiste sur les causes motrice et finale ne l’empéche point de réduire, en quelque mesure, ces deux 
causes a la cause formelle. 

En effet, la cause motrice n’a d’efficacité que parce qu’elle posséde elle-méme la forme qui 
doit constituer le terme du devenir. La forme ne se réalise que par la forme déja réalisée.” Arise 
tote et l'Idéalisme Platonicien, p. 44. 

Cf. also O. Hamelin, Le Systeme d’ Aristote, pp. 273-274; H. v. Arnim, Wien. Stud., XLVI (1928), 
Il; H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy p. 174, n. 98. 

Other commentators make the reduction extend to all the causes, Schwegler seems to interpret 
the present passage in this sense: ‘Der Zwischensatz . .. motiviert die Zurickfiihrung des did ti 
auf den Begriff des t/ }v elvac. Weisheit und Wissen ist, wie zuvor auseinandergesetzt worden, 
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If the form is really meant to be the primary instance of the causes, it 
offers a further reason for its emphatic position when being introduced ' 
into the Metaphysics. But does not this imply that the causes, elsewhere 
considered analogous,® are also a mgd¢ év type of equivocal? That would 
locate the nature of causality solely in the form. Only by their relation 
to the form would the other types be denominated ‘cause.’ 

The suggestion that in the form alone is found the true nature of 
causality may seem strange. Yet it has already been implied in the 
opening chapter of Book A. ‘Universal’ and ‘cause’ were coupled in a 
manner that seems to make all causality, in the sense required by 
Aristotle, ultimately depend on the form. The distinction of art and 
science from mere experience is based on the universal. But universality 
depends on the form. Such was the Stagirite’s reasoning.” 

Moreover, Aristotle’s description of the different causes, when com- 
pared to his requirements for scientific knowledge, seems to presuppose 
this situation. The efficient cause is the source of actions and changes, 
all of which regard singular things.7! Hence the efficient cause as such 
gives no reason for universality. The final cause corresponds to the 
efficient."2, The material cause, as described elsewhere by Aristotle, is a 
principle of difference’? and indefiniteness. But the Stagirite’s notion 
of scientific knowledge cannot allow the principles of science to be 
merely approximations, as in the logic of John Stuart Mill’ and the 


diess, das Warum angeben kénnen. Das eigentliche Warum eines Dings ist aber in letzter In- 
stanz sein Begriff; die Begriffsbestimmung ... ist die héchste und letzte Antwort auf die Frage 
nach seinem Warum.” Metaph. Arist., II, 29; but cf. IV, 247. L. Robin makes the reduction 
explicitly, AGP, XXIII (1910), 4-7; cf. also p. 202. G. R. G, Mure calls attention to this reduction 
in his note to the Oxford translation at APo., II 11,94a22, H. Rassow, Aristoteles de Notionis 
Definitione Doctrina, p. 21, stated that the four causes were distinct only in thought: ‘Sunt vero 
hae, si scholasticorum terminis utimur, causa materialis, causa formalis, causa efficiens, causa 
finalis. Has si absolute consideramus, tam arcta est earum conjunctio, ut cogitatione tantum 
separari possunt; ...” 

W. D. Ross, on the other hand, cannot see any identification of the material with the formal 
cause, Arist. Metaph., I, 127. 

A discussion of the question may be found in S, Mansion, Le Jugement d’ Existence chez Aristote, 
pp. 26-42. A well-developed Platonic background for the reduction of all the causes to form 
may be seen in the Phaedo, 98C-101C. 

89 4 4,1070b25-26. 

70 4 1,981a5-30. 

71 4 1,981al7. 

72 A 3,983a3t, 

78 Z 8,1034a5-8. 

74 Z 11,1037a27. 

7 Cf. John Stuart Mill, A System of Logic, II, 6, 2; (1930), pp. 169b ff. The different approach 
in the two types of logic makes a comparison difficult and open to misunderstanding. The basis 
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modern Positivistic conception. Approximations based upon the enu- 
merations of particular instances, no matter how exact, would still be 
experience’ according to Aristotle's reasoning. Scientific knowledge, 
on the contrary, is grounded upon an eléog, a form which is a necessary 
and unchanging element in the individual thing.’* In order for anything 
to be a cause in the scientific sense, a xa6’ adré cause,” its causality 
should ultimately be based on the form. 

Is this conception of causality actually carried over into the cryptic 
statement that “the ‘why’ is ultimately reduced to the logos?” 

The present passage does not give enough data to draw such a conclus- 
ion. But the conclusion is at least strongly indicated. It must be either 
established or rejected in the development of the causes in the ensuing 
Books. Its importance, however, should be clear from the outset. If 
Wisdom is the study of the ultimate causes, and the ultimate in the order 
of cause is solely the form, then Wisdom will be primarily a study of 
form. This again is so far only an indication, not a conclusion. It is 
sufficient, in Aristotelian fashion, to give rise to the initial attitude of 
wonder. Only after a full consideration of the metaphysical treatises can 
it be replaced by ‘the opposite and better state,’ no matter which way the 
decision may fall. 

In this treatise the formal cause is introduced with terminology partly 
different from the wording in the Physics. In the Physics it is presented 
as ‘the form and the archetype.’ 78 In the Metaphysics, on the other hand, 
it is introduced as ‘Entity’—ote/a. 

This is the first time that the word ‘Entity’ occurs in the Metaphysics. 
The term here has definitely and precisely the meaning of formal cause.” 
In the Physics, ‘Entity’ is not used to introduce this cause. Instead, the 
word ‘archetype’ is employed. ‘Archetype’ is frequent in Plato. It implies 


of the Aristotelian logic is ultimately the thing known, and so is a real thing. Cf. H. Maier, 
Syllogistik, IIT, 164-171, That an event always happens may be known both by experience and 
by science. The thing attained is the same in each case. Cf. supra, n. 22, and infra, p. 292. In 
Aristotelian logic, an ‘approximation’ would have to be reduced to probability and opinion. 

76 4 1,981al0. Cf. E. Neubauer, Der Aristotelische Formbegriff, p. 67. Neubauer, however, gives 
a modern interpretation to this doctrine. 

77 In Book 4 18,1022a14-20, xa@’ 6 has as its primary instance ‘form,’ and as its secondary 
instance ‘matter’ (al7-19). The instances of xa6’ 6 are then declared to coincide with those of 
‘cause.’ The doctrine is made the basis for the equivocity of the xaQ’ atrd (a25). 

78 Ph. II 3,194b26. ‘Entity’ at Ph., I 7,191al1 means rather the composite. 

79 Dimmler points out that ousia must be studied in function of causality. Ousia-Lehre, pp. 
16-19. “Soviel iber den Begriff der ursachlichen Verkniipfung, der uns als die Normale des 
aristotelischen odala-Gedankens durch die ganze odala-Lehre hindurch begleiten wird.” Jbid., 
p.. 19. 
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that the forms are the archetypes upon which the things in the sensible 
world are modeled. In the Physics, Aristotle had already established the 
forms as immanent causes in sensible things. But he retained the Platonic 
term. The change of terminology in Book A may have some significance. 
The critique of Plato in subsequent Books of the Metaphysics will center 
around the theme of Entity. The Entity of a thing cannot, as is the case 
with the Platonic archetype, be outside the thing itself.8° A special em- 
phasis, therefore, seems laid on the formal cause under the aspect of 
Entity in this introduction into the metaphysical treatises. 

Common to the descriptions of the formal cause in these corresponding 
passages of the Physics and the Metaphysics is the designation td té Hv 
elvat. 

What does this compact Aristotelian phrase mean, and how may it be 
rendered in English? 

In its linguistics, the short expression is by no means clear at first 
sight. It has been construed in conflicting ways by modern commen- 
tators, and its several components have been given a different import in 
accord with the various interpretations of its meaning. Nowhere are its 
origins and genesis explained by the Stagirite himself. Alleged traces of 
it in preceding Greek literature are too controversial to be of help. 
It appears full-fledged in Aristotle without introduction or elucidation. 
It is used, moreover, as though it were entirely familiar to the ‘hearers.’ 
In a logical context it is expressed by the complete specific definition, 
as opposed to a merely generic account of a thing. In Natural Philosophy 
and in the Primary Philosophy it designates the form as opposed to the 
matter and the composite. It denotes therefore the form or the specific 
definition precisely as such. In this way it is distinguished from the 
tl éoviw—the what-is—, which can denote matter and composite as well 
as form, and the genera as well as the species. On these points the texts 
are clear, and seem to meet with general agreement among the 
commentators.® 


80 Z 14,1039a33-b5, 

81 Traces of the expression have been seen in Antisthenes (cf. Diogenes Laertius, Lives af Eminent 
Philosophers, V1, 1, 3). Arpe, however, (Das té qv elvac bei Aristoteles, pp. 14-15) has shown that 
the doctrine of Antisthenes is impossible as the source of the Aristotlian notion. The qv at Tht., 
156A may serve as an instance of the imperfect tense expressing what ‘always is,’ if the text is 
translated ‘that all is always motion’ (Ficinus — “quod scilicet universum hoc motus est”; 
Jowett — “that all is motion”; Cornford — “that the universe really is motion.”) But this 
imperfect in the Theaetetus can be interpreted differently, and in the sense of past time; cf. C. Arpe, 
op. cit., p. 16, n. 18. Its import is therefore not decisive enough to serve as a source of interpretation 
for the later Aristotelian phrase. 

82 Cf. F. A. Trendelenburg, Kategorienlehre, pp. 34-35; A. Schwegler, Metaph. Arist., IV, 370, 
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But how does the wording of the formula convey such a notion? 

Here the one concern for the moment is to determine the best English 
equivalent, an equivalent in which none of the components of the 
difficult phrase will lose its original import, yet which will be compact 
enough for convenient contrast with the associated Aristotelian ex- 
pression, the what-is. Since the formula is used without linguistic 
explanation by the Stagirite, and has no apparent genesis in preceding 
writers, it can be analyzed only by comparison with the longer and more 
detailed equivalents found in the Aristotelian Corpus. These seem to 
show that the :t/ is the subject of the finite verb 4», with elvar as a 
predicate infinitive, while the article gives the whole expression the form 
of an answer to a question.®? If the finite verb could be translated by 


374-379; H. Bonitz, Arist. Metaph., II, 311-313; Ind. Arist., 764b21-765a6; E. Zeller, Aristotle and 
the Earlier Peripatetics (trans. Costelloe and Muirhead), I, 218, n. 1; G. Rodier, Aristote Traité 
de U’Ame, 1, 8; 180-181; W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 1, 127; C. Arpe, op. cit., pp. 18-19 ; 23-24; 
42-43. For further references, cf. F. Ueberweg, History of Philosophy (trans. G. S. Morris), 
I, 158. On the background of the what-is in the Platonic doctrine of the Ideas, cf. C. Arpe, op. 
cit., pp. 19-28. F. Bassenge, Philol., CIV (1960), 218-221 (cf. pp. 202-205), claims that no preli- 
minary identification of the rye with “form” is permissible, since “form” in this sense stems from 
Presocratic sources while the t7@ comes from the Socratic question. — Yet the tye is introduced 
directly by Aristotle as an alternate name for the “form” that as cause is contrasted with matver. 
Without this basic understanding of the rne as Aristotelian form, the need for a new refinement 
of the Socratic question would not have been present; for the Socratic question already bore 
upon the specific nature, e.g., of courage (Plato, La., 190D-191E), in express contrast to the 
individual instances. 

88 The grammatical structure of the phrase may be seen from a comparison of the following 
texts, which in each case denote the form precisely as form. 

a) At P A, If 3,649b22 the formal element of blood, as distinguished from the substrate, is 
designated as ri (or té) Fv adt@ v6 alware elvat. Ti (Bekker text) is an indefinite pronoun, and 
is the subject of Jv. Adr@ is evidently the ordinary Dative of the Possessor, and refers back to the 
‘blood’ mentioned in the preceding line (b21). 76 ... elvat is a predicate infinitive. Aluate might 
appear at first sight to be a dative by assimilation to ad7d, having originally been a predicate accu- 
sative. But the article preceding renders this explanation unlikely. A predicate infinitive does not 
ordinarily take the article (Goodwin, Greek Grammar, no. 1542), Only when it designates distinct 
persons or things may a nominative predicate in general have the article (ibid., no. 956). The 
slyat should therefore be restricted to a distinct kind of elvas by this dative after the article. 
The second dative, accordingly, should be an original dative, giving the sense ‘the Being that 
belongs to blood,’ ‘the Being proper to blood.’ In the case of man, Zeller (op. cit., 1,217, n. 1) 
explains it as “the manner of being that is peculiar to man = ‘Man’s Being’.” This makes it a 
possessive dative after the manner of the # ydg jot yuy? in the reading of the Bodleian ms. of 
Xenophon, Cyrop., V, 1,27. The first possessive dative adr@ is the ordinary possessive dative after 
the copulative jv. With the second dative, elvae is not copulative, but denotes that which is 
possessed. ‘The Being of blood’ renders it correctly enough in English. But with this translation 
one should remember that the Greek dative is stronger in expressing the sense of proper to. Tre- 
dennik uses ‘essence of...’ (Metaph., Z 6,1031a15 ff.). though his translation at 1032a8 ‘being 
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‘was,’ the literal rendition would be ‘the what-was-Being,’/— with ‘what’ 
as the subject, ‘was’ as the copula, ‘Being’ as a predicate infinitive. 


Socrates’ presupposes an original accusative. For the philosophical reasons why this dative should 
be originally possessive, cf. infra, n. 88. 

The basic structure of the clause is therefore: ri the subject, 2 the finite verb, and td... 
elvac a predicative infinitive. 

b) AtPA,I 1,640a34 the form (a17) as opposed to the material principle (b5) is expressed as 
robr’ qv td dvOgdénw elvat. Here rodro is the subject, td ... elvar a predicate infinitive. 
The first of the two possessive datives in a) above (P A, II 3,649b22) is not present, as there is 
no reference back to something mentioned immediately before. The dative after the article 
corresponds to the second dative in the previously considered text. The general construction is 
the same, td ... elvae again being predicative. 

c) At I A, 8,708a11-12 the permanent principle (i.e., the form — cf. Metaph., A 3,983a27-28; 
Z 6,1031a18) is described as éxdotov thy idlav ovolay xal td tl jv adt@ elvar. TL is 
here an interrogative pronoun, and holds the same position as ti and todro in the other two 
texts. It should therefore be the subject, with elvas a predicate infinitive after qv. The article 
puts the phrase in the form of an answer to a question (H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 764a57-60; C. Arpe, 
op. cit., p. 18; the plural of the article is used before the phrase at Metaph. Z 6,1031b9-10; 29). 
‘Exdotov, a possessive genitive,seems governed by both odotay and rd... elvat. If it is so con- 
strued, it takes the place of the adr@ in the text at a) above (P A, I 3,649b22). The adr@ in the 
present text — quite evidently an original possessive dative — would correspond to the aiuati, 
and refer back to é&dorov. As no definite nature is designated, the article is naturally omitted 
before the predicate infinitive. (At Z 17,1041b6 a similar construction may be seen— 6 Hy 
olxia elvat). 

Finally, if there were no reference back to a preceding word like éxdotov, the adt@ would 
drop, and the phrase would remain 16 t/#y elvat, with r/ the subject of 4», and elvas a predi- 
cate infinitive. 

These comparisons show that the tradition inaugurated by Trendelenburg, and continued 
by Schwegler, Bonitz, Zeller, Ross, and other outstanding \commentators, construes the phrase 
correctly. The phrase in this way is in itself a complete grammatical unit. No essential element 
has to be understood or supplied. The possessive datives, when added, merely apply it to the 
thing in question and restrict the ‘Being’ to a particular type of Being. The té as subject makes 
its association with the té gorw (e.g., Metaph., Z 4,1030a16-22; A 18,1022a25-28) easier to 
understand. 

The construction adopted by Natorp (‘das was es war sein,” Platons Ideenlehre, p. 2 — sein 
not capitalized), Hicks (“the fact of ... ‘its being what it was all along’” De Anima, p. 315), 
and Arpe (op. cit., p. 17) takes the tf 4 as predicative — 1d elvar tl jv. A nominative (it, es) 
has to be understood with 4». This construction is linguistically admissible if the phrase 16 ti Fy 
elvat could be considered just in itself. But the above comparisons with the more detailed for- 
mulations show convincingly enough that Aristotle himself did not construe it in that way. The 
construction is impossible with the indefinite and the demonstrative pronouns in texts a) and b) 
above, Even if in a) the pronoun should be read (ed. Peck, in the Loeb Classical Library — vi) 
as an interrogative, it would not render this construction admissible, since elvat would have two 
predicate accusatives that could not be construed together, z/ qv adv and the accusative from 
which the dative aiuars was assimilated. The latter dative is predicative for these interpreters, 
and so cannot be taken as originally an accusative subject of the infinitive. 

Wallace’s instruction (‘the being of what a thing was,” Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle, 
p. 73) requires that a tod (or a possessive t@) be supplied before r/, and that a nominative be 
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However, the Greek imperfect cannot be taken here as denoting past 
time. It refers in this phrase to something still present, and applies 
equally well to the timeless separate** Forms. It indicates ‘timeless 
Being,’ ® and so implies exemption from the contingency of matter and 


understood after Jv — rd elvar tot tl Av (e.g., dvOqw2oc). These cannot be supplied in the 
more detailed versions given in texts a) and b) above. Practically the same interpretation was 
given by Ucberweg, op. cit. (trans. Morris), 1, 161, the ré 7» being considered as used substan- 
tively in the dative (i.e., of the Possessor). The Liddell and Scott Lexicon now (ed. 1940) seems to 
take the ré Jv as dative (I, 489a). Formerly (ed. 1901, p. 419b) it followed the Trendelenburg 
construction, translating the phrase: “what being is, quid sit esse.” 

Ernst Hoffmann seems to make the té jy attributive to elvas (‘Das Sein, als das was es war,” 
in Max Dessoir’s Lehrbuch der Philosophie, p. 158, n. 1), seemingly as though the phrase were to be 
read ‘Das was es war Sein’ — Sein capitalized. This construction is doubtful Greek and is im- 
possible with the second possessive dative and its preceding article in text a) above. 

Mure’s (Aristotle, p. 13) construction “what it was for it to be,” seems to imply that the second 
dative should be an original accusative; e.g. at P A, II 3,649b22 the meaning would be ‘‘what it 
was for it to be blood.” Bassenge, Philol., CIV (1960), 15-25, while admitting the view that the 
dative with the infinitive is possessive, tries to point out a “missing link” in the previous attempts 
to derive the tye from the expressions in which the dative occurs. Bassenge (pp. 205-211) derives 
the tye from them immediately, in the sense of “ein Sein, wie es sich in einer Definition erwiesen 
hatte, ‘was es’ also gemiss dieser Definition ‘war’” (p. 212). Accordingly he suggests the trans- 
lations “Das — was war es ? — Sein,” or “das jeweils zugehérige Sein” (p. 205). This interpre- 
tation does not explain how the rye precisely expresses the form in contrast to the matter, since 
the content of the definition was already contrasted with the singular in the té éotev. 

84.4 8,1074a35. 

85 G. Mure, Aristotle, p. 13, n. 1; cf. infra, p. 395; A. Schwegler, Metaph. Arist., IV, 373, c); 
W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph. 1, 127. Zeller (op. cit., 1, 218, n. 1), gives the following description: 
“But this is simply his Ideal Being, that of which we think, when we abstract from that which is 
contingent to the phenomenal man before us, and from the material element on which the 
contingency rests; ...” For the same notion in comparison with the Platonic Form, cf. J. Stenzel, 
Zahl und Gestalt, (1933), p. 131. 

The infinitive always follows the imperfect in this formula. The one instance in the Bekker 
text (Z 4,1029b27) of ré jy without the evar seems to be a corruption (cf, H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 
764b8-10). 

Trendelenburg, Rh. Mus., If (1828), 480, notes that the t7e contains the meaning “was sein 
soll.” Zeller (op. cit., 1,218, n, 1) emphasizes “‘the force of the peculiar imperfect, which is meant 
to designate that in things which does not belong to the moment, but which throughout the 
whole course of their existence has represented their proper esse, i.e. the essential as distinguished 
from the contingent and transitory.” This kind of necessity, however, cannot be expressed by the 
ordinary abstract forms of English words, as though the elvae “gives to them the force of abstract 
nouns” (Ueberweg, op. cit., 1, 161). The ‘abstractness’ would have to be of a type that had a 
definite physical sense, allowing ‘soul’ and ‘soulness’ to be identified, as at H 3,1043b2. For the 
same reason ‘Beingness’ was found (supra, p. 140) unable to render the Aristotelian ousia. 

Three ways have been proposed for taking the imperfect as referring to past time: 

1) It may refer to the temporal’ pre-existence of the idea in regard to the product. On this 
interpretation, cf. infra, n. 86. 

2) It may be understood of something considered as previously established, Cf. H. Dimmler, 
_Ousia-Lehre, p. 56. But in the great majority of cases no such backward reference is likely. Cf. 
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change, upon which time follows. The notion back of the imperfect 
therefore should be that of necessary Being, with the necessity implied 
rather than expressed. This notion is not contained in the English 
‘was.’ ‘What (essentially, necessarily) is Being’ would suffice, if the basis 
of formal necessity could be denoted by the ‘is.’ But again, the copula 
in the English ‘what is Being’ does not of itself carry this notion. The 
conception has first to be explained and then read into the phrase by the 
emphasis. There seems to be no way of expressing this notion by any 
simple English verbal form. The best that can be done, then, is to use 
an arbitrary symbol. If one may be permitted to capitalize the ‘is’ as a 
sign that it is meant to express ‘timeless Being’ as the basis of formal 
necessity, the phrase would read ‘the what-IS-Being.’ This provides a 


W. D. Ross, loc. cit. Somewhat similar are the interpretations that make the imperfect refer toa 
question conceived as already placed (Ueberweg, op. cit., I, 161), or to the substance before wnder- 
going abstraction (‘noch bevor es durch Abstraktion in Momente aufgelést wurde” — E.Hoff- 
man, loc. cit.). Cf. C. Arpe, op. cit., p. 16, 

3) It is classed by Arpe (op. cit., pp. 17-18) as an “Imperfekt der gedanklichen Vorausset- 
zung.” It refers back to the already presupposed predication of a word in regard to an actual 
subject. — “die als tdtsachlich vollzogen genommene und als richtig anerkannte Pradizierung 
eines Wortes ... von einem faktischen Subject, ...” (ibid., p. 17). This interpretation finds the 
origin of the Aristotelian phrase in the logical order, in the analysis of predication. Arpe takes 
this interpretation from Natorp (Platons Ideenlehre, p. 2), where it refers in Idealistic fashion to the 
presupposed self-identity of the subject’s meaning which persists under the application of dif- 
ferent predicates. 

The logical order, however, is not sufficient to account for the origin of the phrase. Arpe 
(op. cit., p. 19), quoting from an unpublished dissertation of Ernst Kapp, correctly notes that the 
new phrase is required in order to denote strictly the specific definition, since the what-is can be 
applied to a genus as well as to the species. But how does the imperfect, so taken, restrict the 
answer to the complete definition ? No explanation is given. Certainly Socrates was an ‘animal’ 
all along, just as surely as he was a ‘man.’ The imperfect, when explained in this way, applies 
equally to generic as to specific predicates. It does not account for the distinction of the new 
phrase from the older what-is. On the other hand, the origin of the phrase in the physical order — 
to denote the timeless formal cause — fully explains its logical contrast to the what-is. The logos 
of the physical form must contain the ultimate difference, its proper ousia (Z 12,1038a19-26) — 
its Beingness —, which includes all the other differences and the basic genus, and so distinguishes 
that form from all other physical forms. Cf. infra, p. 363. This logos, therefore, can be the specific 
definition only. Here the doctrine of matter and form is presupposed, the genus being understood 
as matter, Cf. Z 17,1041a20-b8 and H 6,1045a7-35. Moreover, Aristotle argues (cf. infra, p. 368) 
that the genus cannot be even a partial rye, because then it would make all the things contained 
under it into one individual thing. This presupposes that the tne is basically a physical principle, 
and shows clearly why it cannot be a genus. 

That the phrase is used in the early logical works does not imply that it originated in purely 
logical research, any more than the use of the Aristotelian categories in the logical works requires 
that they have their origin in logical studies. The Aristotelian logic is grounded on the study of 
real Being. Cf. Alexander of Aphrodisias, who notes (in Metaph., p. 245.33-35) that the divisions 
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compact unit that is convenient for association with the what-is. While 
far from satisfactory, it seems to be the closest possible equivalent in 
English. At least, it retains the components of the formula in their 
original collocation and import, and so guards against reading any 
further meaning into the phrase—something which a circumlocution 
could hardly avoid doing. 

In this analysis, then, the phrase presents the notion of a cause opposed 
to the unintelligible matter (which is the principle of contingency and 
change), and so expresses the formal, intelligible perfection of a thing. 
It implies that the form is the fundamental Being of the thing, and that 


of Being found in the Categories are the work of the Primary Philosophy, and H. Maier, Syllo- 
gistik, TIT, 164-171, on this relation of metaphysics to logic in the Aristotelian procedure. 

The tye, accordingly, should not be looked upon as meant to be a “definition of definition” 
(Arpe, op. cit., pp. 7; 15). Rather, it is that element in the thing which is expressed by the defi- 
nition. Cf. Top., I 5,101b39; VIT 3,153a15-16; Metaph., A 6,1016a33. But since it is logically 
expressed by the definition, it can be treated Aoyexdc (Z 4,1029b13), as well as from other points 
of view. At Z 17,1041a28, this term is used where there is question of things that are defined 
through their efficient or final causes, and so do not present the same difficulty found where 
neither of these causes is included in the logos — dtd 16 ddd Adyeo@Oat (bl). Neither of these 
texts implies that the rye is primarily the logical definition. 

To base the explanation in the logical order seems to involve the method of proceeding from 
‘the realm of definitions,’ a Platonic method that Aristotle contrasts with his own. As a result 
the expression is restricted within the limits of a Platonic sense. This actually happens with Arpe. 
“Dadurch ist das ontologische tf 4» elvat des Aristoteles um keinen Grad verstandlicher und 
klarer als die platonische Idee... denn das ‘Wesen’ ist ein Produkt des Denkens und lasst sich 
als solches nicht in der Realitat aufzeigen.” Op. cit., p. 54. The realms of meaning and of reality 
(Wirklichkeit) are hopelessly separsted. Jbid., pp. 26-27, Aristotle’s belief in the definitions of 
things is accordingly “iiberhaunt unbercchtigt,” Op. cil., p. 54. It becomes impossible to go from 
the logical to the real sense of the phrase. H. Dimmler (Festgabe G. v. Heriling, p. 71) also notes 
the strained character of a passage to the physical order after the treatment of the tae has been 
commenced from a logical viewpoint. In this interpretation, the new Aristotelian expression 
involves no means of increasing metaphysical knowledge. “Einwenden gegen diesen Gedanken 
lasst sich nur, dass er uns nicht viel klager macht, als wir vor aller Philosophie waren.” C. Arpe, 
op. cit, p. 55. On the radically new way in which this Aristotelian conception of form extends 
human knowledge to the proper field of the Primary Philosophy, cf. infra, p. 458. Bassenge, 
Philol., CIV (1960), 32-33 and 40-43, argues that an “Imperfckt der Dauer‘' never existed in 
Greek. — But we know that the rye designated form in contrast to matter and composite, and we 
know that the continuance expressed by the imperfect could be freed from restriction to past 
time (see instances in Bassenge, pp. 31-32, and in Liddell and Scott, foc. cit.). The correct method 
therefore seems to consist in an examination of the Aristotelian form for the purpose of discovering 
why it should require an imperfect to express its peculiarly timeless nature. The continuance 
expressed by the imperfect, and freed from restriction to past time, is able to express this notion. 
There is no need to claim that the imperfect is substituting for the missing aorist of the verb 
elué (K. G. Anton, Commentatio de Discrimine inter Aristotelicum: vi gore et tl Fv elvat, p. 8). 
The required (and definite) notion is obtained more readily from the continuance expressed by 
the imperfect than from the indefiniteness of the aorist. 
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whatever else may be in the thing derives its Being from the form.* 
The form is designated by the peculiarly Aristotelian expression as the 
element in the thing which is that thing’s necessary and unchangeable 
Being, in contrast in the physical order to the matter and the composite 
(both of which are changeable), and in the logical order to the generic 
characteristics (which are not necessarily restricted to the species in 
question). A thing is its generic nature, its matter, and the composite. 
They are what it is. But what it necessarily and unchangeably and 


88 This doctrine is explicit in P A, I 1,640a15-b4, where the parts of man and of all the works 
of nature are explained as being consequent upon the what-[S-Being (cf. a34), the reference 
being to the form (al7); and in Metaph. Z 17,1041a20-b28, where the form, identified with the 
what-IS- Being, is treated as the cause of Being to the thing. Priority in nature is denoted: “Imper- 
fectum enim illud 4 non practeritum hic tempus indicat, sed id unde aliquid consequatur, ergo 
causam, quae consequentiis antecedat.” C. Kuhn, De Notionis Definitione, p. 7, n. 1; cf. H. Bonitz, 
Ind. Arist., 764a53-57. 

Arpe’s (0. cit., p. 15) rejection of this explanation as ‘Platonic’ overlooks the Aristotelian 
priority of form to matter and to composite in, the same individual (Z 3,1029a6-7). Not only in 
the man’s father is this form prior, but also in that man himself is the form prior to both matter 
and composite. Trendelenburg, in fact, meant this interpretation to express the contrast between 
the Aristotelian and Platonic doctrines, Rh. Mus., II (1828), 473. 

But Trendelenburg considered that temporal as well as natural priority was originally implied 
in this use of the imperfect. Ci. Rh. Mus., II (1828), 475. From the priority of the form in arti- 
ficial production, the notion passed “auf alle Gestaltungen iiber, die als Ganzes eine Nothwen- 
digkeit in sich tragen.” Ibid., p. 479. It signifies “der schdpferische Begriff.” Kategorienlehre, p. 35; 
cf. p. 37, Similarly Schwegler, Metaph. Arist., IV, 373-374; Rodier, Aristote: Traité de PAme, 11, 
180; and apparently W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 1, 127. The source of the expression is here sought 
in the presence of the idea in the mind of the artisan before the actual production. G. Schneider 
(De Causa Finali Aristotelea, p. 14), goes further in the direction criticized by Arpe. Schneider 
explains the phrase as meaning that the form was before the concrete thing and constituted it. 
A plant was before the seed, and caused the new growth. 

It is true that in places (P A, I, 1,640a15-b4; Metaph., Z 7,1032b1-14) where Aristotle describes 
the nature and function of the what-IS-Being, the example of the idea in the mind of the producer 
is the basis of the explanation, the producer being prior in time as well as in notion (P A, 1 1,640a 
24-25), But this seems meant in each case only to show that the form does not include matter 
(ibid., a31-32; Metaph., Z 7,1032b11-14). The form in the mind of the architect is a clear case of 
the form without the matter — in Arpe’s words “sich hier grob trennen lasst” (op. cit., p. 43) — 
and so can serve as the basic example. The form, thus established as independent (in its Being) 
of any particular matter, is characterized as the what-IS-Being. Exemption from the contingency 
of matter, therefore, seems to be all that is contained in the notion of the what-IS-Being. So the 
conception can be applied equally well to the separate Entities, where there is no question of 
temporal priority (4 8,1074a35). Similarly, where the what-IS- Being is characterized in Platonic 
fashion as an ‘archetype’ (Ph., I1 3,194b26-29), the contrast to the conditions of the material 
element seems emphasized, rather than any temporal priority. 

On the teleological character of the what-IS-Being, cf. G. Teichmiiller, Studien zur Geschichte der 
Begriffe, pp. 288-295. Teichmiller follows the general interpretation of Trendelenburg and 
Schwegler. 
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definitely is, is its form. The genera, the matter, or the composite may 
be the what-is of the thing. But only its form can be its what-IS-Being. 
Accordingly, the what-IS-Being is a species of the more generic what-is.57 
The what-is may express the thing as matter, or as form, or as composite. 
Of these three, the what-IS-Being can denote the form only. 

The phrase regularly governs a Possessive Dative, which restricts the 
elvat to a specific type of Being.8® The elvas then denotes the ‘Being’ 
that is proper to man, to blood, or to whatever else is mentioned in the 
Dative case. When this Dative is expressed, the t/ 4» may be omitted, 
or the imperfect may be changed to the present tense.*® The Dative 


87 Cf. A. Schwegler, Metaph. Arist, IV, 377; E. Zeller, op. cit., 1, 218-219, note; M. Kappes, 
Aristoteles-Lexikon, pp. 24-25. 

88 So Trendelenburg, RA. Mus., 11 (1828), 482; Schwegler, Metaph. Arist., 1V, 371; and in 
general those who follow Trendelenburg’s interpretation of the phrase. The infinitive with the 
dative denotes, for examples, “das Sein, welches ein Thier, das Thier als solches, besitzt, dasjenige 
Sein in welchem ein Thier sein Sein hat.” A. Schwegler, loc. cit. But it is not necessary to see, 
as Schwegler does, a notion of ‘participation’ expressed by this dative. “Der Dativ, nicht der 
Genitiv steht, um dieses Sein gleichsam als empfangenes, mitgetciltes, vom Individuum des 
Empfangers unabhangiges darzustellen.” Ibid., pp. 371-372. No notion of ‘participation’ is 
possible in the application of this dative to the soul (e.g., Afetaph., H 3,1043b2), or in the case 
of the separate Entities. The function of the dative is rather to denote a determined type of Being 
— the Being proper to the thing in question. The what-JS-Being is frequently characterized as 
‘proper’ (cf. H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 765a1-6). These notions become clearer if the word ‘form’ 
be substituted for ‘Being’ —-e.g., at HT 3,1043b2-3: ‘soul and the form of soul are the same, 
but man and the form of man are not the same.’ There can be no question of ‘soul’ participating 
itself. 

When the one expressed dative follows the elvat, it may correspond to either the first or the 
second of the two datives at P A, If 3, 649b22, and at times without affording any means of 
deciding which sense was meant by Aristotle. This does not affect the meaning, however, since 
in these cases the imperfect 7jy restricts the expression to the meaning of form. The same holds 
in regard to the instances (Z 6,1032a3;7,1032b1-2; and, in the Ross text, Z 4,1029b14) of the 
genitive following the infinitive. In other places, the dative may be due to assimilation (e.g., 
A 1,981a20; Z 5,1030b21), and so not involve the technical expression at all. Cf. Trendelenburg, 
Rh. Mus., 11 (1828), 463-464, But in its regular usage this dative cannot be explained by assi- 
milation. The dative often has to bear the full burden of the distinction between form and thing, 
as in expressions like dvOpu2q 6 xal GvOgwmnoc od tadrdv (IT 3,1043b3; cf. C. Kithn, op. cit., 
p. 7, note). Jf the case before elvas were an original accusative, no such distinction would be 
expressed. The above clause would mean ‘man and man are not the same,’ whereas the meaning 
is evidently that man and his form are not the same, and so should be ‘“‘man and the Being of 
man are not the same.” The accusative with elvar (cf. H 2, 1043a2-4; Z 6,1031b5-6) designates 
that of which the form is cause, namely the what-is which is not precisely the what-IS-Being. For 
the use of efvae alonc in the sense of form or of a distinct logos, cf. H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 221a41-61. 

89 The present is used at Z 4,1029b28; J 1,1052b3; Cat., 1, 1a5; 11. Arpe (op. cit., p. 18, n. 22) 
has an ingenious explanation of the present tense at Z 4, 1029b28 and Cat., 1,1a5 as special 
cases that involve no “‘gedankliche Voraussetzung.” But he makes no mention of J 1,1052b3, 
where the ‘presupposition’ is exactly the same as in the cases where the imperfect is regularly 
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when expressed does not require the further precision of the technical 
imperfect to denote that ‘Being’ is meant in the sense of form as such. 
The Aristotelian conception of ‘form,’ therefore, may be expressed by 
the infinite elva: either as predicate to the imperfect tense, or as governing 
a Possessive dative, or as both. 

These general observations may suffice to locate the what-IS-Being 
for the moment. The full implications of the phrase can be studied in its 
actual use throughout the treatises. But the manner of its introduction 
into the Metaphysics should be remembered. It has been presented as 
the formal cause within sensible things, and as such has been identified 
with ‘Entity.’ 

Does this make the equation ‘universal-form-cause’ assume clearer 
lines? 

At least the problem is advanced a step further in relation to Being. 
The form appears to be ‘cause’ in the highest sense, and as such is the 
Entity or the what-IS-Being of the thing to which it is the cause. Form 
and cause seem somehow to coalesce in ‘Entity.’ Is this the manner in 
which the universal is made possible? Do ‘universal’ and ‘Entity’ some- 
how coincide? 

No explanation is as yet offered. But the problem now bears directly 
upon Being. The ‘universal-form-cause’ equation centers in the ‘Entity’ 
or ‘Beingness’ of things. 


ae 


Important to note is the main thread which has been followed in intro- 
ducing Wisdom as the science of the first causes. These causes have been 
definitely located as the four causes of the Physics. They are all physical 
causes, at least in the instances first known by the human mind. They 
are not mental abstractions. They are the elements and physical 
principles of material things. In particular, the ‘Entity’ as here introdu- 


used, and so cannot be explained away in this manner. Moreover, at H 6,1045a33 the imperfect 
is used in an instance similar to Cat, 1,la5. 

Conversely, an accusative subject of the infinitive elvac may be used where the qv is ex- 
pressed. E.g. 4 6,1016a34; Z 4,1029b13-14 (Bekker text). On the latter text, however, cf. 
H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 764b6-8; W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 11, 168. 

To sum up the discussion on this subject, Schwegler’s Excurs 1 in Metaph. Arist., IV, 369-379, 
remains the best and most complete account of the tf Hv elvat, It contains a careful coms 
parison of the texts, and takes into consideration all the previous research on the topic. The 
only points on which it requires correction by more recent study are the inclusion of temporal 
priority in the meaning of the imperfect, and the notion of ‘participation’ seen in the possessive 
dative. But both these points are unessential to Schwegler’s basic explanation. 
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ced means the individual forms of the things in the sensible universe. 
It is not conceived as a Platonic Form, completely separate from sensible 
things. The starting-point of philosophy for the Stagirite is considerably 
different from the Ideas of Plato.®° 

This starting-point of Wisdom in the real elements of the material 
world gives further weight to the conclusion drawn from the wonder 
theme. For Aristotle, Wisdom consists essentially in knowing the first 
causes of the things in the sensible universe. There may be different ways 
of knowing these causes, and so different kinds of Wisdom. But 
fundamentally, all philosophy will remain a causal penetration of the 
things that men experience and wonder at in the world of matter and 
form. 

This is clearly the orientation of Wisdom as it is introduced in these 
opening chapters of Book A. How far this direction is continued in the 
actual movement of Aristotle’s thought will have to be observed step by 
step in the subsequent development of the science. 


5. The Causes in the Earlier Philosophy 
The Material Cause 


Aristotle proceeds to examine the philosophies of his predecessors. 
He searches out the number and nature of the causes they taught. 


Of those who first began to philosophize, then, most thought the principles 
that were of the character of matter were the only principles of all things. 
That of which all Beings are, the first from which they come to be, the last 
into which they are resolved (the Entity remaining while changing in its 
affections®1), this they say is the element and this the principle of things; and 
therefore they think that nothing is either generated or destroyed, since this 
kind of nature is always conserved, Just as we say that Socrates neither comes to 
be absolutely when he becomes beautiful or literate, nor ceases to be when he 
loses these characteristics, because the substrate, Socrates himself, remains—so 
nothing else whatsoever comes to be or perishes; for there must be a certain 
nature—either one or more than one—out of which all other things come to be, 
while it itself is conserved.®? 


90 Jaeger aptly sums up the situation in these words: “Whereas Plato had fixed his gaze from 
the very first moment on the highest peak of the world of Ideas, and believed that all certainty 
was rooted directly in knowledge of the invisible and intelligible, Aristotle’s metaphysics is con- 
strued on the basis of physics, thus taking the opposite direction.” Aristoteles, p. 404 (trans. Ro- 
binson, pp. 378-379). 

91 ‘Affection’ seems to be the closest English equivalent for the Aristotelian zd6og. It is used 
at Z 3,1029a13 in the Oxford trans., and at Z 6,1031b28 by Tredennik. 

82 4 $,983b6-18. On the construction of the paragraph, cf. I. Bywater, JP, XXXII (1913), 
109. 
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A new term ‘element’ (ororyeior) is coupled with ‘principle’ in this 
passage. The word in its philosophical usage seems to date back only to 
Plato."® It offers no special difficulty. It carries the same sense as. 
‘principle,’ but is restricted in its application to the internal components 
of a thing. ‘Principle’ can designate any of the four causes; ‘element’ 
refers only to the matter or the form. 

The term ‘nature,’ already used in the opening chapters of Book 4, 
now begins to occur more frequently. It likewise presents no special 
difficulties. Throughout the Metaphysics it is used in quite the same 
senses as in English.® 

Aristotle claims to find only one type of cause in most of the early 
philosophers. He examines them individually—Thales, Anaximenes, 
Heraclitus, and others. Their one cause is ‘of the character of matter.’** 
It functions after the manner of a true material cause. It remains what it 
is while undergoing various modifications, just as Socrates remains the 
same Entity while undergoing various changes in appearance and in 
culture. Whether the fundamental nature maintained by the earlier 
philosophers is one or more than one, has no essential bearing on the 
present inquiry. The entire interest is centered in the nature or type of 
cause taught by the early thinkers. 

The wording in the passage shows considerable care. ‘Entity’ is 
described as something that itself remains permanent while changing in 
its affections. Strictly it is not the affections that change, but the Entity 
changes by means of them. At the same time the Entity itself remains 
permanent. The same nature is preserved, even while undergoing modi- 
fications. Out of it the new characteristics come into being, though it 
itself is preserved. Endurance or permanence in its own nature while 


93 W. Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, pp. 26-27; 201, n. 28. 

94 A 3,1014a26-27, A 4,1070b22-23. 

%5 Etymologically, the Greek word, like its English equivalent ‘nature’, signifies ‘birth.’ 
Ct. E. Boisacq, Dict. Etymol., (1916), p. 1043. But in the earliest literature (cf. J. W. Beardslee, 
The use of DYZIL in Fifth-Century Greek Literature, pp. 2-8) the term had, as in English, already lost 
this association. The various Aristotelian instances of ‘nature’ are given in 4 4,1014b16-1015a 
19. For a discussion of this topic, cf. J. D. Logan, Philosophical Review, V1 (1897), 18-42; J. W. 
Beardslee, of. cit., pp. 102-106; J. Chevalier, La Notion du Nécessaire chez Aristote, pp. 7-8; A. Man- 
sion, Introduction a la Physique Aristotélictenne, (1946), pp. 56-65; F. Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten, 
pp. 68-70, For further details and references, cf. W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Physics, pp. 501-502. 
Beardslee (op. cit.) traces the history of the word throughout early Greek literature. 

96 4 3,983b7; 984a17-18; 5,986b6; 987a7. Cf. 5,986a17; 7,988a24; bl. The effect of this 
expression is to generalize the word ‘matter’ and express the notion in a less precise way — 
““mbestimmter auszudriicken” (R. Eucken, Sprachgebrauch, pp. 27-28). It indicates that Aristotle’s 
own notion of matter is not being designated (H. Bonitz, Arist. Metaph., II, 62). 
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undergoing other changes is the mark of Entity stressed in this text. 
‘Entity’ is seen as the permanent substrate (doxeluevor) of such changes. 
Aristotle takes as his illustration an individual man—Socrates. He 
uses the example according to the distinctions outlined in the Categories.*" 
This illustration is familiar to and accepted by the ‘hearers’—‘“‘Just as 
we say that Socrates...,” etc. In the light of his own doctrine the 
Stagirite interprets the early Ionian philosophy.®® He applies the notion 
‘Entity’ to their underlying ‘nature.’ Socrates himself remains permanent, 
even though he changes in appearance and in degree of education. Ina 
similar way the ultimate substrate of the Tonians remained the same 
in Entity, while undergoing innumerable other modifications. 
‘Entity’ in this setting carries the notions both of permanent substrate 
as opposed to other modifications, and of the ultimate subject of physical 
change. It is expressly designated as a ‘substrate,’ though without any 
further precision of the notion. It is viewed simply as the ultimate 
subject which remains permanent while undergoing all other changes. 


97 Cat, 5,4a10-21, 

88 Aristotle is not reporting the doctrines of his predecessors in their original perspective. 
Cf. A 4,985a4-7; 5,986b4-6; 10,993a23-24; H. Cherniss, The Riddle of the Early Academy, pp. 30-59. 
The Stagirite is doing exactly what he proposed to do (A 3,983bi-6; 5,986a13-15; b12-18; 
7,988b16-19), namely to seek traces of the four causes in the preceding philosophy. He is 
examining these doctrines to see if they offer any new type of cause which is not embraced in the 
four developed in the Physics. “Aristotle regularly begins his treatises with a review of received 
opinions,... It is here that a modern reader is likely to be misled. He will expect a philosopher 
who criticizes another philosopher to feel himself bound by the historical question, what that 
other philosopher actually meant. But neither Plato nor Aristotle is writing the history of philo- 
sophy; rather they are philosophizing and concerned only to obtain what light they can from 
any quarter.” F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 31. Schwegler looks upon this 
historical survey as a collection of materials for Aristotle’s own philosophy: “Aristoteles betrachtet, 
obwohl der Vater dieser Wissenschaft, die Geschichte der Philosophie, noch ganz empirisch 
aus dem Gesichtspunkte einer Materialiensammlung, einer Ubungsschule und eines Prifsteins 
fiir das eigene Philosophiren.” Metaph. Arist., III, 30. Cf. Cael., I 10, 279b5 ff. On the nature 
and purpose of this procedure, cf. infra, pp. 205 ff. 

8° The characteristic of remaining the same while changing accidentally is peculiar to Entity 
as distinguished from accidents (Cat., 5,4a10-21). It is importan. for the understanding of Aris- 
totelian thought to realize that the Entity remains the same even while it (the Entity) changes 
in this way. It is not wholly correct to say that the accidents change, while the Entity remains. 
The Entity changes (accidentally), while remaining what it was. On the other hand, this Aris- 
totelian doctrine is not to be understood in any Hegelian sense. In the Hegeiian dialectic, some- 
thing can change and still be preserved, but only by being sublated into something that it was 
not before. It is in this sense that the notion of something remaining even while changing is 
familiar to modern thought. But what is changed in this way becomes something different, 
even though it is preserved. The Aristotelian substrate, on the contrary, remains what it was. 
It is not sublated, ‘aufgehoben.’ It changes only in something superadded to its nature. 
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This further view of Entity seems at first sight to differ considerably 
from the previous sense of ‘formal cause.’ Here ‘Entity’ takes on some- 
what of the character of matter (év tAn¢ elder). As formal cause, ‘Entity’ 
was expressly contrasted with ‘the matter and the substrate’ in the 
enumeration of the four causes. Now ‘Entity’ assumes the role of 
substrate and the character of matter. Is this a contradiction? Or is it 
rather another case of the Aristotelian equivocals? 

If there is equivocity, will this deflect from the role of ‘Entity’ as the 
possible explanation of the cause-form-universal equation? If Entity is 
also matter, how can it furnish the solution of problems regarding form 
and universal? These seem contrasted with matter and with the singular. 

The first inquiry should concern the type of equivocity present in these 
two uses of ‘Entity.’ Are they entirely equivocal, in the sense of equivocal 
by chance? Or is there some common characteristic possessed by both 
instances? 

Yes, there is one quite evident point of agreement. The notion of 
permanence or endurance in spite of change is fundamentally involved 
in both cases. The substrate is permanent in its nature in spite of its 
changes in affections. The formal cause is the what-IS-Being—the 
permanent and timeless element in changing sensible things. 

Ostensibly, then, ‘Entity’ is equivocal in these two instances. But the 
common characteristic shows that it may not be ‘equivocal by chance.’ 
If the denomination ‘Entity’ is actually based on this common characte- 
ristic of permanence in spite of change, these two instances are, to use 
Alexander's formulation, equivocals that ‘have some cause for their being 
named alike.’1°! The precise type of equivocity, however, cannot be 
determined from the data in the present text. 

There is, moreover, nothing unlikely in the suggestion that ‘perman- 
ence’ and ‘unchangeableness’ should be the notions characterizing Entity 
or ‘Beingness.’ Such was the criterion of true Being isolated by Parmen- 
ides and retained by Plato. In this Parmenidean-Platonic background 
the nature of ‘Being’ denoted permanence and unchangeableness in the 
face of changing sensible things. Such is the characteristic common to 
these two instances of Aristotelian Entity in the things of the sensible 
universe. Entity is what is permanent in the things in spite of the 
changes they undergo. The Stagirite is viewing sensible things as 
changing in some ways, but in a more fundamental way somehow 
remaining ‘the same.’ This permanent ‘sameness’ or ‘unchangeableness’ 


100 4 3,983a27-30. 
101 Alexander, in Metaph., p. 241.26-27. 
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is designated by him, in different ways, as their ‘Entity.’ ‘Entity’ 
thereby becomes an equivocal. But in these two ways at least, it is found 
within sensible things. The antithesis of ‘sensible things’ and ‘perman- 
ence’ is no longer complete. 

Aristotle, moreover, is not only locating a permanent principle within 
sensible things, but is establishing this principle as most intimate to 
these things and as the foundation of their Being—as their Entity or 
‘Beingness.’ If ‘Entity’ has the ultimate meaning of ‘permanence,’ it can 
hardly have its primary instance in sensible things, which are neither 
permanent nor unchangeable. If it is applied to sensible things it must be 
an equivocal. In the same manner as ‘cause,’ it seems applied equivocally 
to the matter and to the form. As ‘cause’ was used to account for form 
and universality, so the further precision ‘Entity’ should offer no new 
problem on the ground that it also can denote the matter. The whole 
procedure is intelligible only if Entity is ‘expressed in various ways.’ i.e., 
if it is an equivocal. 

Once more, all this is only an indication of the manner in which 
Aristotle’s thought is developing. The Stagirite is not dealing expressly 
with this question. The precise way in which Entity is equivocal in these 
different instances has yet to be established.' 


Efficient Cause 


The very nature of sensible change, Aristotle finds, soon forced the 
early philosophers to introduce some kind of efficient cause.1%* This 
cause may be seen more or less vaguely in the Parmenidean account of 
the universe as it is known through sensation,’ as well as in Emped- 
ocles!5 and in Anaxagoras.106 

Aristotle’s main comment is the vagueness with which these thinkers 
treat the efficient cause.2°7 


102 Cf, infra, p. 398. 

103 4 3,984a18-27 Efficient cause is introduced as a correlate of change, not of Being. It is 
repeatedly characterized as ‘that from which movement originates:’ no ground is given in the 
text for reading into it later notions like ‘that which gives existence.’ Cf. supra, n. 61. The‘ Being’ 
which comes to the matter as a result of the action of the efficient cause is the form, which is 
presupposed (Z 8,1033a28-31; 9,1034b12-13; cf. infra, pp. 358-360). 

104 4 3,984b1-8, Cf. 5,986b31-33. 

105 4 4,985a4-14. 

106 4 3,984b15-18. On efficient causality in the Pythagoreans, cf. A 5,987a11-15. 

107 4 4,985a13. 
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Formal Cause 


In speaking of Parmenides, Aristotle calls attention to a ‘one’ which 
is contrasted with a ‘one’ conceived as matter. 


For Parmenides seems to have fastened on that which is one according to 
definition (xara rév Adyov), but Melissus on that which is one according to matter 
(for which reason the former says it is limited, the latter that it is unlimited).198 


Aristotle makes this statement in a chapter where he is treating specifi- 
cally of the Pythagoreans. He is looking for traces of formal cause, and 
failing to find any adequate appreciation of that notion.’ He does not 
say that Parmenides meant to introduce a formal cause. He could hardly 
speak of causality in the absolute unity of the Parmenidean universe 
‘according to definition’ (xaté tév Adyov).4° But the expression ‘accord- 
ing to definition’ as contrasted with ‘according to matter’ implies a regu- 
lar Aristotelian antithesis between material and formal cause.!"! The 
parenthetical remark that, in consequence, the ‘one’ of Parmenides is 
limited, that of Melissus unlimited, gives two characteristics associated 
respectively with these causes. The formal cause involves limitation and 
definiteness; the material cause is the root of infinity and indeterminate- 
ness,112 

This may indicate a Parmenidean background for the notion of formal 
cause. Parmenides had established the principle that thinking coincided 
with Being. Being was characterized by a strict unity and unchangeable- 
ness not found in the sensible world.8 But for Aristotle, the sensible 


108 4 5,986b18-21. 

108 4 5,987a15-26. 

110 4 5,986b31!-33. Here xard rdv Adyoy is contrasted with sensation, and means ‘according 
to reason.’ The two notions ‘according to definition’ and ‘according to reason’ coincide in the 
Greek expression. The ‘one’ of Parmenides is ‘many’ according to the senses. Only under this 
latter aspect can Aristotle look for causes in it. 

In the Physics, Aristotle had said in regard to Parmenides: “For if Being is just one, and one 
in the way mentioned, there is a principle no longer, since a principle must be the principle of 
some thing or things.” Ph., 1 2,185a3-5 (Oxford trans.). ‘‘... qui enim unum immobile statue- 
runt, ii causae notionem manifeste sustulerunt.” H. Bonitz, Arist. Metaph., U, 83. 

41 Cf, H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 434b54-435a5. Commenting on the present passage, Bonitz 
writes: “Eatenus tamen eos commemorasse e re erit, quatenus eae rationes, quibus inter se dis- 
tinguuntur, conjunctae sunt cum causarum discrimine; quod enim Parmenides finitam statuit 
principii naturam, Melissus infinitam, id Aristoteles, qaamquam Melissus illud principium corpus 
esse distincte negat, ita ad sua placita accommodat, ut Parmenidem idealem Melissum materialem 
posuisse unitatem dicat, unde consequitur ut eodem fere discrepent inter se discrimine, quod est 
inter genera causarum formale et materiale.” Arist. Metaph., II, 83-84. 

M2 Cf. H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 71a2-4. 

13 Parmenides, Fy. 3, in H. Diels, Vorsokratiker (1934), I, 231.22; Fr. 8, lines 1-41, ibid., pp. 
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world is what men directly know, and know not only by sensation but 
also by thought or ‘according to definition’ (xatad tév Adyov). The 
challenge of Parmenides could be met only by finding unity and unchan- 
geableness in some way within sensible things. Plato, in the first part of 
the Parmenides, had represented the young Socrates proposing the 
expedient of the Forms. But no satisfactory way of bringing the Forms 
into connection with the sensible world was found.1!* Aristotle’s ‘formal 
cause’ seems sketched in terms to meet this problem."> The introduction 
of the Parmenidean ‘one’ as formal (xatd tév Adyov) seems to indicate 
that Aristotle’s own notion of formal cause was developed in the setting 
formulated by the redoutable Eleatic. 

The same term logos is used to denote the formal cause—again called 
‘Entity’—in the conclusion of Book 4. 


For even Empedocles says that bone is by virtue of its logos. Now this is the 
what-IS-Being and the Entity of the thing. But it is similarly necessary that 
flesh and each of the other things should he its Jogos or that nothing whatever 
should. For it is on account of this that flesh and bone and every other thing 
will be, and not on account of the matter, which he asserts,—fire and earth and 
water and air. But though he would of necessity have agreed if some one else 
had said this, he has not said it clearly.116 


So a vague notion of formal cause is found in Empedocles. Aristotle 
translates it into his own language. He speaks of each thing being its 


235.2-238.10. The dictum of Parmenides was, of course, not meant in any Idealistic sense. Cf. 
W. Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, pp. 102-103; F. M. Cornford, Plato and 
Parmenides, p. 34. The Greek identification of Being with the intelligible, however, was set in 
hard and fast lines by Parmenides. Back of all subsequent developments has to be considered 
this notion of Being so conceived “dass nur das rationale Grundlage als seiend anerkannt, 
alles Ubrige als Sinnentrug, also als nicht seiend zuriickgelassen wird; im Eleatismus sehen wir 
diese Denkrichtung gipfeln.” J. Stenzel, Zahl und Gestalt (1933), p. 5. 

114 Plato, Prm., 130E ff. 

115 “Moreover, it would appear to be impossible for the Entity and that of which it is the 
Entity to be separate from each other.” A 9,991b1-2. This sentence belongs to a section which is 
probably quite early. Cf. supra, Chapter Two, c), n. 17. 

The influence of the Parmenidean conception of Being has to be kept in mind throughout 
subsequent Greek philosophy. ‘‘Parmenides is responsible for the course taken by natural philo- 
sophy in the fifth century. No advance could be made without breaking through the network of 
his remorseless logic, which had left the world our senses show us with no basis in true being or 
reality.” F. M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides, p.53. Cf. E. Gilson, L’ Eure et Essence, pp. 21-37; 
Being and Some Philosophers, pp. 6-28; G. di Napoli, Rivista de Filosofia Neoscolastica, XXXIX (1947), 
233-234. 

116 4 10,993a17-24 (Ross text). Cf. Ph., II 3,194b26-27. On the doctrine, see infra, Chapter 
Twelve, n. 13. Jaeger’s text, following Blass, Rh. Mus., XX. (1875), 493, and the paraphrase of 
Alexander, Jn Metaph., p. 135.10-24, misses this meaning. 
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logos or formal cause. This way of speaking is fully in accord with the 
three ways already noted of answering the question: ‘What is a thing? 
The answer can be either the matter, the form, or the composite."7 In 
trying to grasp what Aristotle means by formal cause, this important 
doctrine should be kept in mind. 

The form is—in some way—the thing itself.1!8 In the form, according 
to the text, is located the Being of the thing. If the equation universal- 
form-cause has previously appeared as reduced to ‘Entity,’ it should now 
in some way coincide with ‘Being.’ But the problem is not being treated 
at present from this aspect. Its ultimate connection with ‘Being,’ 
however, seems to be quite evident. Universal, form, cause, Entity and 
Being will somehow coalesce. 

Analyzing the number theories of the Pythagoreans,"!® Aristotle finds 
difficulty in determining what kind of causality they represented. He 
concludes that the Pythagorean causes were ‘of the character of matter.’ 


But how these may be brought under the aforesaid causes, has not been clearly 
articulated by them. But they seem to range the elements as under the type of 
matter (gv dnc eldec). For they say that Entity is composed and molded out 
of these as immanent constituents,120 


‘Entity’ is used here to denote the composites of the Pythagoreans. 
These include the heavenly bodies and all the parts of the universe, and 
their affections.21 Whether the formal notions of ‘number’ and 
‘harmony’ in these things are taken to imply the permanence and 
unchangeableness already associated with Entity, is not yet clear from 
the text. This use of Entity, however, seems wider in extent than either 
of the two instances seen before. It includes all composites. 


1? Cf A. Schwegler, Metaph. Arist., IV, 370-379; and supra, p. 187, 

118 Cf. infra, pp. 362-365. 

119 V, Rose claimed that Aristotle himself created the dialectic he ascribes to the Pythagoreans, 
“Philosophiam vero Pythagoricam sive numerorum tanquam symbolorum doctrinam dialecti- 
cam primus fecit et quasi creavit ipse Aristoteles, quamvis ipse aliis locis inter physicos, non 
inter dialecticos diserte ponat Pythagoreos. Transtulit enim Platonicorum philosophiam arith- 
meticam in ipsos Pythagoreos tamquam sub numerorum rerumque mathematicarum compara- 
tionibus religiosis latentem,... Non enim dicebant Pythagorei de numerorum tanquam rerum 
principiis sed de rebus numeris singulis pro numerorum diverso genere similibus.” V. Rose, De 
Aristotelis Librorum Ordine et Auctoritate, p. 3. The historical nature ‘of the Pythagorean number 
theories is obscure. See F. M. Cornford, CQ, XVI (1922), 137-150, and XVIE (1923), 1-12; 
W. A. Heidel, AJP, LXI (1940), 3-20; J. E. Raven, Pythagoreans and Eleatics (1948), pp. 9-20; 
43-65; 93 ff. 

120 4 §,986b4-8, 

321 4 5,986a3-12. 
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Aristotle does find traces of the formal cause in the Pythagoreans, even 
though these thinkers themselves used it after the manner of a material 
cause, 


... they thought that the limited and the unlimited were not characteristics 
of certain other natures, as fire or earth or any other such thing, but that the 
‘unlimited itself’ and the ‘one itself’ were the Entity of the things of which they 
are predicated, and consequently that number was the Entity of all things. 
They explained these things, then, in this way; and regarding the what-is 
(xd rl gate), they began to assert and define, but they treated the subject too 
simply. For they formed their definitions too superficially, and they thought 
that to which the asserted definition primarily belonged was the Entity of the 
thing, just as if one were to think that ‘double’ and ‘two’ were the same, because 


‘double’ belongs first to ‘twos’,122 


‘Entity’ is now used to denote the number-elements of the Pythagor- 
eans. It denotes the principles or elements; while just above it denoted 
the composites formed by those elements. What corresponds in the thing 
to the definition is now the Entity of the thing. Aristotle notes that what 
really are predicates, such as ‘one’ and ‘unlimited’ and numbers, become 
for the Pythagoreans the Entity of things. This is exactly the reverse of 
the location of Entity as seen in the Ionians. The one point of agreement 
is that in both instances ‘Entity’ designates the permanent and enduring 
and basic principles of things. 

It is in Plato that the clearest indications of the formal cause must be 
sought. The genesis of the Platonic philosophy is explained: 


After the aforesaid philosophies came the treatment by Plato, which in most 
respects followed these thinkers, but which also had peculiarities that distin- 
guished it from the philosophy of the Italians. For having in his youth first 
become familiar with Cratylus and with the Heraclitean doctrines (that all sen- 
sible things are ever in flux and that there is no knowledge regarding them), 
these views he held even in later years. With Socrates concerning himself about 
ethical matters, and in no way with nature as a whole, seeking the universal in 
these matters, and being the first to fix the intellect!23 on definitions,—for this 
reason, Plato, in accepting his teaching, considered it to apply to things of 
another kind, and not to any sensible thing; for it was impossible that the 
common definition be a definition of any sensible thing, as sensible things were 
always changing. 

Things of this other sort, then, he called Ideas, and all sensible things were 


122 4 5,987a15-25. The Dative of the Possessor used with the verb ‘to be’ in the immediately 
following lines shows that Aristotle has the formal cause in mind. His observation is that the 
Pythagoreans actually used it after the manner of a material cause. 

123 The term ‘universal’ is of course imposed by Aristotle himself on the doctrines of his pre- 
decessors. Cf. supra, n. 14. On the force of the expression ‘to fix the intellect on the universal’ 
cf. APo., II 19,100a12; 15-16; Ph., VIE 3,247b17; 248a2; Metaph., a 2,994b24. 
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apart from them,124 and expressed according to them; for the many were by 
participation in the Ideas of the same name.125 ; 


Aristotle places the Pythagorean doctrines as the background of Plato's 
thought. But two other influences, the Heraclitean flux and the 
Socratic definition, radically affected the development. From Heraclitus 
Plato made his own the doctrine that all sensible things are in perpetual 
flux. From Socrates he accepted the notion that science attains the 
universal. This universal cannot be in sensible things, for such things 
are always changing, while the universal is permanent. The universal 
must therefore have its being apart from sensible things. Sensible things 
participate in the universal and are called by the same name. 

The process by which Plato arrives at the Ideas is represented as a 
process of hypostatizing and reifying the universal, which is the intelli- 
gible content of a thing’s definition. Aristotle seems careful to point out 
that in its historical origin the Socratic procedure was not all concerned 


124 For a different interpretation of nagd, cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph.,1, 161. But the necessity 
of supplying an infinitive elvas does not seem to be a sufficient reason for departing from Aris- 
totle’s ordinary use of this Preposition with the accusative in similar statements. Cf. 987b14; 
M 4,1078b16; 1079-a23; 9,1086b1; 8; H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 562a43; Arist. Metaph., II, 88, 

125 4 6,987a29-b10. Ross text at b10. Cf C. M. Gillespie, JP, XXXIV (1918), 151 — 
“The ‘many’ exist by participation in the (Ideas) of the same name.” In the corresponding 
passage at M 4,1078b12-1079a3, Spchyvpov (a2) is used in the sense of ‘having the same name’ 
(on this usage, cf. supra, Chapter Three, n. 62). Cf. also M 9, 1086a35b5. On Plato’s Parmenides 
as a background for this notion of participation, see D. J. Allan, in Aristotle and Plato in the Mid- 
Fourth Century, pp. 133-144, 

126 Of, H, Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, p. 177, n. 100. Asclepius 
thought that Aristotle was stating the Pythagorean influence too mildly. ‘We say, however, that 
Plato followed them not in many points, but in all; for the Philosopher (i.e. Plato) was a Pytha- 
gorean, even if he did not make use of all their ways of veiling the doctrines.” Jn Metaph., p. 44. 
12-13, 

“Das Plato in wesentlichen Stitcken den Pythagoreern folgt und seine Philosophie durch sie 
in hohem Masse bestimmt ist, sagt Aristoteles ausdritcklich und ist seitdem auch nie ernsthaft 
bestritten worden.” E. Frank, Plato und die Sogenannten Pythagoreer, p. iii. Frank endeavors to 
trace these Pythagorean sources. A. E. Taylor, in A Commentary on Plato's Timaeus, interprets the 
dialogue as an expression of Pythagorean cosmology. P. Shorey, Class. Philol., XXIII (1928), 
343-362, gives a detailed critique of these views. F. M. Cornford, in Plato’s Cosmology, combats 
Taylor’s interpretation throughout. A refutation of the thesis that the Phaedo shows a Pythagorean 
origin for the Platonic Ideas may be found in Appendix I of G. Grube’s Plato’s Thought, pp. 291- 
294, 

The above text from the Metaphysics seems to imply that the doctrine of the Ideas was one 
of the ‘peculiarities’ that distinguished Plato’s Philosophy from that of the Italians (cf. b31), 
even though the ‘participation’ differed only verbally from the Pythagorean ‘imitation.’ The 
Socratic background of the Ideas, in contradistinction to the Pythagorean, is again affirmed at 


987b31-32, For literature on this subject cf. H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, 
p. 186, n. 108, 
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with sensible things, but only with ethical notions. Such a procedure, 
apparently, should never have been applied to the study of the sensible 
world. 

The principles and causes in the Platonic philosophy are then sketched 
briefly. 

Further, apart from sensible things and Forms he says there are the Mathe- 
maticals, which are intermediate, differing from sensible things in being eternal 
and unchangeable, and from Forms in that there are many alike, while the Form 
itself is in each case unique. 

Since the forms were the causes of all other things, he held that their elements 
were the elements of all Beings. As matter, the great and the small were prin- 
ciples; as Entity, the ‘one’; for from the great and the small, by participation in 
the ‘one’, come the numbers. 

But he agreed with the Pythagoreans in saying that the One is Entity and 
not a predicate of something else; and in saying that the numbers are the causes 
of Entity in other things, he was in accord with them.127 


‘Entity’ in this explanation of the Platonic doctrine, is contrasted with 
matter as though it were the formal cause. In the last paragraph, the 
term is used as in its application to the Pythagorean number-elements. 

Plato differs from the Pythagoreans in making both the Ideas and the 
numbers separate from sensible things. 


His divergence from the Pythagoreans in making the One and the numbers 
separate from things, and his introduction of the Forms, were due to the inquiry 
in the region of definitions (for the earlier thinkers had no part in dialectic) ...128 


The reason for the ‘separation’ of the Forms from things is Plato’s 
concentration on definitions. Aristotle frequently speaks of an ‘inquiry 
after the manner of definition’ or ‘dialectically’ as opposed to inquiring 
‘physically.’ #2® He regularly uses the term ‘empty’ to describe the 
dialectical or Platonic method of inquiry.18 This seems to imply that 
the Platonic method is—to speak in a more recent fashion—merely 
formal, and emptied of real content. Aristotle does not contrast ‘formal’ 
and ‘real’ in this modern manner. But the antithesis of ‘dialectical’ or 
‘empty’ with ‘physical’ raises an important question. Does the separation 
of the forms of sensible things from their singulars empty those forms of 


127 4 6,987b14-25. 

128 4 6,987b29-33. Cf. A 1,1069a28; for the Platonic background, M 8,1084b25; W. D. Ross, 
Arist. Metaph., 1, 172-173. 

129 Cf. A. Schwegler, Metaph. Arist, IV, 48-51; 227. 

130 E.g., A 9,991a21-22; 992a28; M 5,1079b26; de An., I 1,403a2; E E, I 8, 1217b21. Ct. 
IT’ 2,1004b17-26. A good example in Plato is Prm., 142D-143A. Cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato and 
Parmenides, p. 139. 
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all real Being ? Does it prevent the Ideas from being Entity? The answer 
must be sought in the later critique of the Platonic doctrine.1#! 

How many kinds of cause are seen in the Platonic philosophy? 

He finds that Plato uses only two causes, the material and the formal. 


It is clear from what has been said that he has used only two causes, the cause 
of the what-is and the cause according to matter; for the Forms are the causes of 
the what-is to other things, and the ‘One’ is the cause of it to the Forms.13% 


This is the closest approximation to formal causality found by 
Aristotle in all his predecessors. 


No one, however, has expressed the what-IS-Being, that is, the Entity, clearly. 
Those who have posited the Forms state it best.138 


Forms could hardly play a more important role in any philosophy than 
in the Platonic. How, then, can Aristotle say that formal causality is not 
clearly explained even in Plato? Why is there in Plato a cause that gives 
the what-is and the what-IS-Being'®* to other things, and yet does not 
clearly function as a formal cause? 

Moreover, how can Aristotle say that Plato uses only two causes? 
There is distinct mention of efficient and final causes in the Platonic 
dialogues. In fact, the Stagirite’s technical terminology for the final 
cause, and to a lesser extent for the efficient cause, is found in the 
writings of Plato.185 

These questions, concerning the lack of efficient and final causes in 
Plato and the insufficient explanation of the formal cause, seem linked 
together. Their answer emerges from Aristotle's lengthy and detailed 
critique of the Platonic Forms. Since it is not all certain that this critique 
belongs methodically to Book A, the whole problem may be left to its 
proper place in Book M.13¢ 


The Final Cause 


Some mention of the final cause is found in previous thinkers. But 
in none of their philosophies does it actually function as a final cause. 


131 Cf. infra, p. 367 ft. 

132 4 6,988a8-11. 

183 4 7,988a34-bl. 

184 4 7,988b4-6. 

1385 The same terms are used to describe the final cause in Plato, Phi. 53E. Cf. P. Rotta, Rivista 
di Filosofia Neoscolastica, XIII (1921), 270-271. For efficient cause, the terms are not so definite. 
Compare Phdr., 245CD (dey xivijaews) and Aristotle, Metaph., A 3,983a30; 7,988b2-3. 

188 Cf. supra, Chapter Two, c), nn. 17 and 19. 
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That for whose sake actions and changes and movements take place, they 
assert to be a cause in a way, but not in this way, ie., not in the way in which 
it is its nature to be a cause. For those who speak of Mind or Friendship posit 
these causes as a good; they do not speak, however, as if any Being either is or 
comes into being for the sake of these, but as though movements started from 
these. Similarly, those who say that the ‘One’ or Being is this nature, say that it 
is the cause of Entity, but not that Entity either is or comes into being for the 
sake of this. So it happens that they both say and do not say that the good is a 
cause; for they call it a cause not simply as ‘good,’ but per accidens.187 


‘Entity’ seems used in the Platonic sense of completed Being,!** some- 
what as in the case of the composites in the Pythagorean universe. 

The causality exercised upon this Entity lacks the genuine nature of 
final causality. This should mean, for instance, that the Idea of the 
Good in the Republic does not function properly as a final cause.14° 
The Platonic ‘good’ is considered to be a cause by virtue of some other 
type of causality, and not by its own proper nature as good. It is a cause 
per accidens. 

This may be taken as a further precision of the previous statement 
that Plato does not use the final cause. But no fuller explanation is given 
at present. 


Aristotle concludes the examination of the causes in his predecessors 
with the assertion: 


... that they all seem to seek the causes named in the Physics, and that we 
cannot speak of any outside of these; but they seek these vaguely; and though in 
a sense they have all been mentioned before, in a sense they have not been 
stated at all.141 


The general conclusion, accordingly, is that the four causes of the 
Physics embrace all the causes sought by the preceding philosophers. 
The causes of the Physics were the ones actually being sought by the 
earlier thinkers, but were attained by them only vaguely, and in a sense 
not at all. 

The third and final part of the ‘treatment’ in Book A has therefore 
determined the nature of the causes sought by Wisdom. These causes 


137 4 7,988b6-16. 

188 Cf. supra, Chapter Four, n. 62. 

189 4 5,986b8. 

140 Plato, Rep. VII, 509B. On the interpretation of this text in Plato, cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato 
and Parmenides, p. 132. 

141 4 10,993a11-15. 
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are expressly the four outlined in the Physics, and no others. They are 
the causes found in sensible things. The earlier philosophers sought just: 
these four causes, but attained them at best vaguely, and in a sense not 
at all. 

In a word, the earlier thinkers were trying to develop the same 
Wisdom that Aristotle has developed. Their philosophies were merely 
imperfect and immature versions of the Arstotelian. Their quest of the 
causes tended in the same direction, but did not come anywhere near 
the goal. 

Does this mean that the Stagirite allows no independent status to the 
philosophies of his predecessors? Does he really mean that they are only 
haphazard and ‘stammering’ versions of his own thought? 

Apparently he does. He seems to have no firm conception of his 
predecessors’ thought as separate ‘systems.’ He may speak of them at 
times as different ‘philosophies.’#? But at the end he groups all under 
the title of ‘the early philosophy.’? Like Empedocles, these other 
thinkers would of necessity have agreed if their thought had been 
expressed in Aristotelian terms, even though they themselves were not 
capable of formulating their own doctrines in this clear way. Everything 
goes as though the one Wisdom had been in a gradual process of develop- 
ment throughout the preceding centuries. 

Modern critics have recognized that Aristotle did not intend to write 
a ‘history of philosophy.’ He was doing just what he professed to under- 
take. He was seeking in his predecessors the four causes of the Physics, 
and any other causes that might possibly be there. Nor is the problem 
merely that Aristotle “did not feel himself bound by the historical 
question, what that other philosopher actually meant.” 1#* The Stagirite 
claims that the earlier philosophers actually meant the four causes of the 
Physics, but could not express themselves clearly. 

What type of procedure is this? Does it reveal an arrogant and self- 
centered conceit that cannot recognize any good in ‘systems’ other than 
his own? Or is it rather the utter failure to conceive any such situation 
as ‘systems’ of philosophy? Could Aristotle view philosophy as starting 
from an intuition or set of concepts that each individual thinker can 
independently call his own? Could each philosopher be conceived as 
building up a different ‘system’ according to his own self-sufficient genius 
and independent starting-point? 


M42 4 6,987a29. Cf. 9,992a33. 
143 4 10,993a15-16. 
144 F, M. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 31. Text supra, n. 98. 
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The Stagirite certainly has not been looking at Wisdom in this way. 
He represents the earlier thinkers as compelled by “the undertaking 
itself,” 145 “by the Truth itself,”!4* by “the things that are apparent,”!47 
to proceed in the direction of the four causes studied in the Physics. 
These are the causes found in sensible things. The one sensible world 
confronting all the philosophers appears as the regulating norm of their 
thought. (Even Plato, as Aristotle makes clear in his critique of the 
Ideas, actually proceeded from sensible things to the Forms,'** although 
he went astray through focusing his attention on definitions). ‘The 
Stagirite considers the sensible things themselves to be regulating and 
directing and compelling the thought of his predecessors towards the 
four causes of the Physics. 

One might explain this attitude with a simile borrowed from the De 
Anima. The sensible things did not succeed in the early philosophers to 
the point of clearly inscribing!#® the true and proper nature of any of 
their causes on the minds of those contemplating. But the tendency was 
truly in that direction. The same things penetrated more or less deeply, 
and in this way more or less clearly imprinted on human minds, have 
given rise to the various stages of philosophy. 

This has been Aristotle's mentality while considering the causes in his 
predecessors. Such an attitude of its very nature cannot allow their 
thought to be viewed as separate ‘systems’ or distinct ‘Wisdoms.’ It can 
admit but one human Wisdom, with various stages of perfection. The 
one sensible world, and it alone, molded the thought of the earlier 
philosophers and compelled them, with varying degrees of success, to 
proceed towards its true causes. 

No other attitude, in fact, could be taken in the light of the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of cognition. The human mind has originally nothing 
written upon it.15° All that it knows comes to it through the senses.)°! 
It knows itself only concomitantly.% No influence can be exercised 


Mb 4 3,984a18-19. 

148 4 4,984b10. 

147 4 5,986b31. The neuter plural ‘phenomena’ means ‘things appearing,’ not ‘appearances.’ 
In this sense ‘phenomena’ do not have to be saved. They are there in their own right, and force 
human thought to follow them. 

148 4 9,990b5-7; M 4,1079a1-3. Aristotle does not allow any innate origin for Platonic know- 
ledge. Cf. A 9,993a1-2. 

149 De An., HI 4,430a1-2. 

160 bid. 

151 De An., III 8,432a4-14, For other texts, cf. M. de Corte, La Doctrine de I’ Intelligence chez 
Aristote, p. 42, n. 1. 

152 4 9,1074b35-36. 
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upon it independently of sensible things. Only the things of the sensible 
universe can correctly regulate human thought. 

Aristotle's doctrine of the equivocals easily allows the application of 
his own terminology to the doctrines of his predecessors. The causes 
function similarly in one sense, in another sense not at all. The same 
direction in which the doctrines tended provides a sufficient basis for 
denominating them in different ways by the same term. 

Vice versa, Aristotle can employ the concepts and formulations of his 
predecessors to denote his own doctrines. He can elevate them to a 
higher and different sense, and so use them as equivocals. Accordingly, 
when the Stagirite makes his own the formulae and conceptions of 
preceding philosophers, the sources should be noted and studied. But in 
no case can it be presumed that the meaning is essentially the same. 
This holds true especially in relation to Platonic terms. A surprising 
amount of Platonic formulae are found in Aristotle. The distinction of 
art from experience,’® the equation of ‘cause’ and ‘universal,’ }5* the 
designations of the four causes, the vocabulary of Being, are some 
instances that have already occurred. All these are found in Plato. But 
it is false to assume from the identity of term or of notion—for equivocity 
can follow along in the notion or definition’**—that the meaning is 
exactly the same. Plato is expressly included among the thinkers who 
attained the causes ‘in a sense vaguely, in a sense not at all.’ The Aristo- 
telian equivocals by their very nature can be partly the same, partly 
different. Such is the relation that the causes, the things with which 
Wisdom deals, are shown to bear in the Platonic and the Aristotelian 
thought. The equivocity in the use of terms and concepts must always 
be kept in mind, under penalty of hopeless confusion. Such equivocity, 
in the Aristotelian setting, has no pejorative sense. It is simply the 
natural way in which terms and notions function when signifying things. 


183 This distinction, and the equation of ‘cause’ with the dogos of a thing, may be seen in Gorgias, 
465A; Meno, 98A. Ct. P. Shorey, De Platonis Idearum Doctrina Commentatio, pp. 13-14. On the 
relation to the Platonic quest of the highest causes, cf. W. Jaeger, Studien, p. 15. 

164 The Platonic background is indicated by the way in which té Adyov &yewv (cf. Plato, 
Tht., 201DE) is used synonymously with ‘knowing the universal’ (A 1,981a15-16; 21-22) and 
‘knowing the causes’ (bl; 6) in the opening chapter of Book A. Afterwards the Platonic formula 
is allowed to lapse, and only the two properly Aristotelian expressions guide the inquiry. 

In the account of this same doctrine in APo., I1 19,100a1-9, the equation with Platonic ter- 
minology is still more express. The ‘universal’ involved in art and science is the ‘one-over-many’ 
(or even ‘apart from’ — magd —, 100a7) and ‘that which is one and the same in all’ (a7-8). 

155 Top., I 15,107b6-12. Cf. supra, p. 120. 
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6. The Dialectic treating the Causes 


Aristotle’s survey of the causes in his predecessors reveals its own 
nature. It has not the detached character of modern historical research. 
It was meant to find the four causes of the Physics, more or less vaguely 
expressed, in the doctrines of the earlier thinkers. As such, it is evidently 
intended to serve in some way as an introduction to the further develop- 
ment of the Stagirite’s thought. 

But in what sense is it an introduction? 

Aristotle had already developed the theory of this procedure in the 
Topics. He calls it ‘dialectic.’ He uses the Platonic term, but, as often, 
introduces a considerably different sense."8® For the philosophical 
sciences, the function of dialectic is to consider the views of other 
thinkers, because 


being able to draw up the aporiae in the face of opposite views, we will observe 
in every one of them more easily the true and the false. This holds moreover in 
regard to the first principles in each science. For it is impossible to say anything 
about these on the basis of the proper principles of the science in question, 
since the principles in every case come first; and it is through the ‘commonly 
received notions’ (évdé&wv) about each that we have to proceed in dealing 
with them. 

This is the proper or most appropriate function of dialectic. For dialectic, 
being an ability of scrutinizing, holds the path towards the principles of all 
scientific treatments.157 


The last metaphor appears somewhat mixed. The original notion of 
‘path’ (déd¢) has become quite obliterated. The word is simply taken 
in its acquired meaning of method or procedure. Dialectic is said to 
‘possess’ or to ‘have’ this path.15® 

Because dialectic is an ability to ‘pass in review’ or ‘to scrutinize 
closely’ (€éetactix/) the received opinions or notions, it possesses the way. 
the path to the principles of all sciences. According to the wording, 
dialectic does not possess the principles themselves, but only the way 
towards them. It is the ability to make a passage (dcamogfoazs)’ in the 
face of the aporia—‘lack of passage’—arising from conflicting views. 
The notion of ‘path’ or ‘way’ is still operative within this reasoning. The 
principles of any ‘methodos’ cannot be reached by the ‘methodos’ itself. 


166 The relation of the Aristotelian to the Platonic dialectic is explained in APr., I 31,46a31- 
b37. 

187 Top., I 2,101a34-b4, 

168 Cf, Plato, Tht, 208B. 

158 Top., I 2,101a35. CE. infra, Chapter Six, n. 23. 
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‘The principles are prior to any reasoning within that treatment. Dialectic 
provides the ‘way’ to these principles. 

Dialectical reasoning proceeds from ‘generally accepted opinions.’ 160 
These opinions are the ones ‘accepted by all people or most or by the 
philosophers, and of these latter by the greatest number or the most 
notable and illustrious.1® In the treatment of Book A, Aristotle has 
examined the doctrines of the philosophers. These doctrines have led 
him to the principles of Wisdom, the four causes of the Physics. The 
survey has been a ‘path’ to these causes, as revealed more or less vaguely 
in the thought of his predecessors. The ‘path’ has led him to the causes 
as found in the things themselves. 

‘The dialectic, then, is really a ‘path’ to the causes themselves, as they 
actually are found in things. Dialectic does not contain or furnish these 
principles, but merely provides the way towards them. The principles 
are found in the things themselves, as directly known. These principles 
are neither demonstrated by the science itself, nor taken from the 
opinions of previous philosophers. They are seen directly in the things 
themselves. The scrutiny of the preceding philosophy has only worked 
out the path to a clearer view of these things. It leads to a perspective 
among these doctrines from which “we will observe in every one of 
them more easily the true and the false.”!®2 By its means one is able to 
isolate correctly the first principles and causes in the things that com- 
pelled the early philosophers to think as they did. 

In what sense can such a procedure be termed ‘introductory?’ 

The scope of the procedure is to isolate the first principles and causes 
dealt with by the science. ‘These turn out to be the four causes of the 
Physics. Certainly they belong within the science itself, even though 
they are not demonstrated by its proper method. In a way, they belong to 
the science even more intimately than the conclusions. The principles 
are the ‘firsts’ in the science. 

Throughout this ‘scrutiny,’ then, Aristotle is evidently dealing with 
things pertaining to Wisdom itself, even though the method is dialectical. 
He is already in the proper field of the science.1® 

Can such a procedure be characterized by the modern sense of the 
word ‘introduction?’ 


160 Top., I 1,100a29-30. 

161 Ibid, b21-23. 

162 Jbid., 2,101a35-36. 

163 Cf, M M, I 35, 1197a23-30. The knowledge of the first principles as well as the knowledge 
of the conclusions pertains properly to Wisdom. 
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An ‘introduction’ is a preliminary treatment that leads up to the field 
of a science. It should not enter into that field itself. The first two parts 
of Book A, treating of the nature of Wisdom and its procedure, come 
well within the scope of such an ‘introduction.’ But the third part of the 
Book is not a detached historical review, such as a modern ‘introduction’ 
might easily contain. It is an establishing of the basic principles of 
Wisdom, by the one method that Aristotle has evolved for this purpose, 
namely the dialectical method. Such a treatment surely belongs within 
the science itself, when looked at from a modern viewpoint. Strictly, it 
is not historical positions that are being primarily considered. It is 
rather the things or the ‘Truth’ that compelled, with various degrees of 
success, the doctrine expressed in such historical positions. By the 
Aristotelian dialectic the principles of the science itself are made to 
appear as isolated. In this way they are objectively established. In the 
present case these principles are the four causes of the Physics. 

The third and largest part of Book A, consequently, cannot be looked 
upon as an ‘introduction’ in the modern sense. It is something quite 
different. It is the establishing, at least in part, of the basic principles in 
the science. It would be considered today an integra} part of the science 
itself, even though its procedure is necessarily not demonstrative, but 
dialectical or inductive. It is the fundamental treatment required by a 
doctrine of cognition in which things are known prior to the thought 
itself. 


7. The Orientation of the Science 


One may now ask what is the general orientation given by Book A 
to inquiry. 

Aristotle throughout has been speaking of ‘Wisdom’ or ‘philosophy.’ 
He has not yet differentiated the various types of Wisdom. He has not 
mentioned explicitly ‘Primary Philosophy’ or “Theology.’ Only once has 
he used the expression ‘the first philosophy,’ and then with the meaning 
of ‘the early philosophy.’ '** He is quite evidently speaking of Wisdom 
in general, and as yet not specifically of what he calls ‘the Primary 
Philosophy’ or ‘Theology,’ and which is now known as ‘metaphysics.’ 

The Stagirite has shown, by an empirical examination of the various 
types of cognitional activity, that Wisdom is the knowledge of the first 
causes, coinciding with the most universal knowledge of things. He has 
established—again empirically—that it starts with wonder at the things 


364 4 10,993a15-16, 
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in the sensible universe. It seeks the first causes of these things. That is 
its procedure and its goal. 

So far the treatment is quite ‘introductory’ in the modern sense. The 
nature and procedure of Wisdom have been outlined. 

The causes are then shown—once more empirically, not deductively— 
to be the four already treated in the Physics. They are looked upon as 
distinct causes, but with the suggestion that somehow they ultimately 
depend upon formal causality. Their nature is investigated as they 
appear in the preceding philosophy. There they have all been attained 
in a way vaguely, in a way not at all. The impression left is that though 
these causes have already been dimly isolated, their true nature has not 
yet been made evident. Accordingly, the way to these causes, though 
indicated in the early thinkers, is not yet clearly worked out. There is 
still considerable aporia—‘lack of passage.’ Book A ends, in both versions 
of the conclusion,!® by indicating a further treatment in working out 
this ‘way’ or ‘path.’ 

On the whole, the general orientation is towards a study of things 
directly, and not of concepts or ideas. The specific conclusion reached 
by the dialectical treatment is that no other-causes than the four known 
to the Physics can be found in things. ‘These four are thereby confirmed 
as thé first causes sought by Wisdom. 

What notion of Being has this treatment revealed? 

‘Entity’ is introduced in a causal sense. The term is used to designate 
the formal cause of the Physics. There can be no doubt that this is a 
genuinely Aristotelian sense of the word. Again, the term ‘Entity’ is used 
to denote the permanent substrate that remains the same in sensible 
things while changing in its affections. In this sense the term is applied 
to the Ionian substrate and to the individual man. The latter application 
is strictly Aristotelian, as is evident from the text as well as from compari- 
son with the Categories. In both these applications of the term ‘Entity’ 
at least one common characteristic is apparent. Both instances exhibit 
something of the permanence and stability required by true Being in the 
tradition of Parmenides and Plato. The equivocity, then, is not ‘by 
chance.’ ‘The indication is that Aristotle is trying to point out in sensible 
things, within their very natures, some instances of the permanence and 
unchangeableness required by true Being in this refined Greek meaning. 


165 The conclusion of Book A has come down in a pair of doublets. These form chapters 7 
and 10 respectively of the Book as it appears today. Cf. W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 16-21; W. D. Ross, 
Arist. Metaph., I, 211-212; H. v. Arnim, Wien Stud., XLVI (1928), 20-30. Fulleborn in his trans- 
lation adds A 7 to the end of the sixth chapter, and includes A 8-10 in his seventh and final 
chapter (Ziillichau Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie, I-II, 176-196). 
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‘Entity’ was also used to characterize the ‘proportion’ (logos) of 
Empedocles, the mathematical principles as well as their products in the 
Pythagoreans, and the Forms and completed Beings of Plato. 

The instance with regard to Empedocles is clearly a reduction of the 
Empedoclean ‘proportion’ to the Aristotelian formal cause. How far 
the Pythagorean and Platonic senses'® justify the use of the term, will 
be seen later from Aristotle’s critique of their doctrines.1°" For the 
present it suffices to note that the Stagirite uses ‘Entity’ to designate the 
elements as well as the composites as taught by these philosophers. This 
fact may be taken to indicate that the instances of the equivocal ‘Entity’ 
include composites as well as principles. 

How can ‘Entity,’ which may express the composite, the matter, and 
the form, provide the solution to the initial problem of the universal? 
The universal in the opening chapter appeared to be based on the form 
only, and was directly contrasted with the singular composite. How 
can ‘Entity,’ which seems to include both matter and composite, answer 
a question that must be solved in terms of form alone? Can ‘Entity’ be 
at all capable of holding the key to the equation ‘universal-form-cause- 
Being?’ The difficulties are evident. Yet if Entity proves to be the 
explanation, it should thereby furnish the answer to the main problem 
of Aristotelian Being. If Entity somehow coincides with the universal, 
the science of the highest Entity will be the most universal science of 
Being. 

In Book A the Stagirite has not presented the problem in this 
systematic light. He does not seem conscious of any such problem of 
Being at all. But without attempting to systematize Aristotle’s thought 
from this particular point of view, one may keep these questions in mind 
and see how they are implicitly answered as the Stagirite unfolds his 
notion of the Primary Philosophy and attacks the problems which are of 
prime interest to him. This will have to be done while following 
Aristotle’s own methodical development of thought, and without in- 
troducing any systematization of which he himself was innocent. 


166 4 6,987b22-25. 
187 Cf. infra, pp. 42! ff. 


CHAPTER SIx 


THE APOREMATIC TREATMENT OF THE CAUSES—(BOOK B) 


I. The Aristotelian Aporia 


B OOK B draws up a number of aporiae! which ostensibly arise from 

the treatment of Book A. Two separate presentations of these 
aporiae are given in B, and another in the corresponding section of K.? 
The three treatments in the main are parallel. But they differ in many 
details, as well as in their exact order and in the distribution of their 
different members. 

What is the role played by these aporiae in the Aristotelian procedure? 

The question is none too easy. Yet it must be answered with sufficient 
clarity, if the data yielded by Book B and by the corresponding part of K 
are to be correctly used in determining Aristotle’s doctrine of Being. 
The importance of these aporiae for understanding the Metaphysics is 
too generally recognized by modern commentators to require any 
laboring. Not only the doctrine, however, but also the function of the 
aporiae in the presentation of the Primary Philosophy deserves close 
attention. Unless the nature and role of an Aristotelian aporia is 
properly assessed, the operative character of Book B in the development 
of Aristotle’s thought cannot be effectively grasped. 

Brandis described Book B as an “antinomical discussion of the main 
problems of the First Philosophy.” * Bonitz considered it to be a “dia- 
lectical preparation” for the science of metaphysics. In it Aristotle 
argues both sides of the questions, not from the principles proper to the 
things themselves, but from the most commonly accepted opinions. So 


1 ‘Aporia’ is a word that has been used in English, but which never has become naturalized. 
Cf. Shorter Oxford Dictionary, 1, 82c. No current English term seems able to render the Greek 
notion properly. ‘Impasse’ would probably be the nearest. But this word does not cover the 
most frequently used instance of ‘aporia’ in Aristotle, which is a philosophical conception or 
opinion or proposition. The only satisfactory procedure is to retain the original Greek term and 
study its meaning in the Aristotelian text. 

2 B 1,995b4-996a17; 2-6,996a18-1003a17; K 1-2,1059a20-1060b30. On the relative chro- 
nology of K, cf. supra, Chapter Two, b), nn. 18-20, pp. 87-88. 

3 The comparative neglect of these aporiae in previous times is noted by W. Jaeger, Studien, 
pp. 98-99. 

4“. diese antinomische Erérterung der Hauptprobleme der ersten Philosophie.” C. A. 
Brandis, Abh. Berl. Akad. (1834), p. 69. 
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the role of the Book is tentative, rather than positive, in regard to 
attaining the truth. 

For Jaeger, Book B is a development of the problems that arose out of 
the actual crisis in the Platonic doctrine at the time. It is based, con- 
sequently, on Aristotle's own views at the period of writing. 


In fine, what Book B develops is simply and solely the problems of the 
Platonic doctrine, and in the earliest period of his Metaphysics Aristotle appears 
as the improver of that doctrine. The questions here raised lie without exception 
in the sphere of the supersensible. In their totality they make up a type of 
philosophy that not merely derives wholly from Plato, but is Platonic in its very 
nature, in spite of the fact that it presupposes and is actuated by a skeptical 
attitude towards the Ideas. All the problems of ‘the science that we are seeking’ 
arise out of the crisis in Plato's doctrine, and consist in efforts to rehabilitate the 
assertion of supersensible reality.6 


The outlining of these ‘problems’ represents for Jaeger an ‘original 
plan,’ that Aristotle later either abandoned or replaced by something 
new.” 


Sir David Ross also considers Book B to be a ‘program’ for future 
development. 


The significance of B might be a programme which Aristotle carried through 
fully in the later lectures. It might be a mere sketch which he never followed 
up. Or it might lie somewhere between these extremes: it might be that he 
discussed some of the problems of B explicitly in the form in which they are 
raised in this book, while others he considered in a fresh shape and perhaps in 
new groupings, and others he laid aside or never felt himself able to solve. We 
shall find that something like this is, so far as we can judge from what is left 
us, what actually happened.8 


A number of other modern commentators look upon B as outlining 
such a ‘plan’ or ‘program,’ or as presenting the ‘main problems’ of the 
Metaphysics.® 

Aristotle himself makes no mention of any ‘plan’ or ‘program’ that is to 
be followed out in the subsequent treatises. He introduces Book B as a 
treatment of the aportae that must first be discussed in regard to Wisdom. 


5 “. | universo hoc libro non tam ipsius scientiae partem, quam dialecticam ipsius praepara- 


tionem contineri apparet.” H. Bonitz, Arist. Metaph., II, 136. 

8 W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 202 (trans. Robinson, p. 196). 

7 Ibid., p. 203 (trans. Robinson, p. 197). 

8 W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, xv-xvi. Ross seems to be quite neutral in regard to the ‘Pla- 
tonism’ of Book B. 

® E.g., P. Natorp, Philos. Monals., XXIV (1888), 39-40; 46; 558-571. A. Carlini, Arist. Metaf., 
xiv; P. Gohlke, Adstraktion, p. 63. 
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We must, with a view to the science we are seeking proceed first [to the 
aporiae concerning the things} about which one should state the aporiae first. 
These include both the other opinions that some have held on the first principles, 
and any point besides these that happens to have been overlooked.!0 


10 B 1,995a24-27, The second sentence is the Oxford trans. The opening sentence seems to 
be elliptical. Without presuming any literary connection between Books B and A, one may 
compare the construction of this sentence and that of the concluding sentences of A 7 and 10, 
The theme in all three cases is the same. 

a) tag évdeyoudvas dxoglag peta todro déAQwpev neol adrdv (A 7,988b21). 

b) dca dé regi adrav rovrwy dnogiociev dv vic, éxavéAOwpev nddw (A 10,993a25-26). 

c) éneAbety hudc nedtov negi dv dnoghoa det ngdtov: tadta 8 éoriv ... (B 1,995a24-25). 

There is no sufficient reason for refusing to accept A 10 as genuinely Aristotelian. Cf. H. v. 
Arnim, Wien. Stud., XLVI (1928), 20-30. At 993a25 dxopyjoerey takes as object the indefinite 
relative doa, which apparently stands for a cognate accusative. This would explain the contrast 
expressed in the following clause by rag Boregov doglas (a27). The first aporiae are contrasted 
with the later aporiae. 

No corresponding English verb carries the notion of dztogeiy, which means ‘to be in a state 
of aporia.’ Perhaps the closest English equivalent of the verb, in current usage, is ‘to be at a 
loss.’ Where philosophical procedure is being discussed, the Greek verb takes on the meaning 
of ‘to state the aporiae.’ Cf. infra, n. 23. 

The object of the aporiae is expressed by zeg/ with the genitive. In this particular case the 
aporiae are concerned with the principles and causes. Cf. H. v. Arnim, loc. cit. 

The parallelism with the fuller form in A 10 would indicate that a cognate object should be 
understood with drogyjcat in the opening sentence of B. But in his rapid style, Aristotle makes 
the object of the aporiae after zegé serve as the only expressed relative pronoun. He lets the 
direct and cognate object of dzogfjaat be absorbed in the verb itself, and resumes it expressly 
in the following tadta and doa. The Stagirite does not hesitate to use such elliptical ways of 
expression where technical phrases are involved. E.g., E 1,1026a29-30 (cf. H. Bonitz, Arist. 
Metaph., 11, 286). 

The English rendition of the full meaning in the opening sentence of B would therefore be: 
‘We must... first proceed (to the aporiae concerning the things) about which one should state 
the aporiae first. These aporiae are...’ 

The first impression on reading these words is that zeg? dy is the antecedent of radraat 995a25. 
But this would leave the xeg! adr@yv of the following line without anything to which it could refer. 
It can hardly be taken as hanging in the air in this way. 

The version in A 7 uses the noun ‘aporiae’ expressly. H. v. Arnim, Wien Stud., XLVI (1928), 
22-24, considers this passage to be a later addition, partly on account of the obscure Greek al 
988b20 (cf. also G. Colle, Arist. Metaph., I, 112, for the personal construction here), and the 
interpretation of megi adraéy at b21 as referring, in the mind of the writer, not to the causes but 
to the early philosophers. But it is by no means certain that the construction is personal. An 
impersonal use of the same construction may be seen at Z 10,1036a12-13, and when two sterco- 
typed verbal expressions are joined together a tacit change of subject is by no means strange in 
Aristotle. E.g., Z 17,1041b4 (cf. Alexander’s paraphrase, in Metaph., p. 541.29-30), The sen- 
tence, as it stands in A 7, is evidently incomplete. To judge by the parallel form at A 10,993a24, 
it should contain a verb like ded#Awtas. The sequence of thought should be: “The opinions of 
these philosophers have been treated; let us next proceed to the aporiae about the principles.’ 
It seems more likely that a word has dropped out, rather than a whole sentence inserted. 
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The scope of the aporiae, accordingly, includes the views of the earlier 
philosophers. It also extends to anything—apparently concerning the 
causes—that was overlooked by those thinkers. In introducing the first 
aporia, Aristotle expressly makes the questions bear upon the things 
discussed in the “prefatory remarks.”!" This should refer to the treatment 
of the causes in Book A. 

What is meant by an aporia? 

The vocabulary of the Aristotelian aporia is based on the Greek 
‘poros,’ meaning ‘passage.’ ? The privative alpha gives the signification 
‘lack of passage.’ ‘The abstractive form ‘aporia’ lends itself readily to a 
subjective use, just as in English a man is said to ‘book his passage’ on a 
railway or steamship. In an aporia the intellect has no passage. It can 
make no headway. Something is holding it back. The meaning in Greek, 
however, may be toned down merely to embarrassment or difficulty in 
one’s progress."* The term is used frequently throughout the Aristotelian 


1 B 1,995b5 (Oxford trans.). Cf. supra, p. 85. 

12 BE. Boisacq, Dict. Etym., (1916), p. 757. The connection of the aporia vocabulary with ‘path’ 
or ‘road’ (d8d6¢) may be seen at APr., I 31,46b24-25; Top., I 2,101a35-b4. 

18 E, Boisacq, ibid. Thomas Taylor ( The Metaphysics of Aristotle, p. xxvii ff.) translates the word 
by ‘doubt,’ under the influence of the revolt against the Scholastics and against dogmatism. 
“Aporein, then, is properly to doubt, and this is the word which Aristotle most frequently uses;, . .” 
(p. xxvii), The result is that the entire Metaphysics is concerned with doubts, “In short, the 
whole of his Metaphysics consists either in the enumeration and solution of doubts, or in the 
discussion of such things as are subservient to their solution.” Jbid., p. xxx. Cf. Taylor’s Disser- 
tation on the Philosophy of Aristotle, pp. 426-429, 

W. D. Ross, although not translating ‘aporia’ by doubt, arrives at a similar conclusion regarding 
the nature of the Aristotelian metaphysics. “The procedure throughout the Metaphysics never 
becomes deductive; it always remains aporematic. A moment's comparison of its procedure 
with that of geometry, for instance, will show the difference. Aristotle’s frequent description 
of metaphysics as the science of principles itself suggests that it is not meant to get beyond prin- 
ciples to conclusions. It may be noted that the method is substantially the same in nearly all 
Aristotle’s writings, The chief exception, perhaps, is the Prior Analytics; formal logic is naturally 
capable of being treated somewhat similarly to the exact sciences. In almost all his other works 
the method is the aporematic method which is indeed that proper to philosophy.” Arist. Metaph., 
I, 252. On Aubenque’s development of this theme, see supra, Foreword, nn. 24-31, 

This view is rather damaging to the character which Aristotle has long enjoyed as the prince 
of dogmatists and the patron of deductive reasoning. It leaves the Stagirite with practically no 
deductive science at all, except perhaps the formal logic contained in the Prior Analytics. How 
Wisdom can be a science of the principles, is one of the aporiae of Book B; cf. infra, pp. 231-2, 

Reflections of this nature emphasize the necessity for a correct understanding of the Aristotelian 
aporia. It is not a ‘doubt.’ A doubt is the term of a reflective process. The aporia is the initial 
state of wonder, amplified or spread out in further detail. An aporia in the practical order 
involves a certain amount of reflexion on possible courses of action ( Top., VI 6,145b18), But the 
attitude is still just ‘to be at a loss.’ It is not positively a state of ‘doubt.’ 
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corpus. Its general sense can be seen from an instance in the Physics. 
Aristotle says that the reasoning of Melissus has no aporia—nothing 
keeping it from going forward; but once one absurd principle has been 
granted, the rest follows.’ The aporia is conceived as being had by the 
reasoning process. It has a subjective sense. 

At any rate, Aristotle is explicitly speaking of the ‘aporia of the 
intellect’ as he proceeds immediately in Book B to explain the situation 
involved in an aporia, and its necessity for philosophical procedure. 


For those who wish to make a clear passage (edmogijoar) it is advantageous to 
draw up the aporiae (d:anogfjoat) properly. For the subsequent clear passage 
is the solution (Advoic) of the previous aporiae, and for those who do not know 
the knot, it is impossible to untie (Avew) it. But the aporia of the intellect 
points to a ‘knot’ in the object; for insofar as the intellect has aporiae, it is in 
like case with those who are bound; for in either case it is impossible to go 
forward.15 


Two further compounds from the same root as ‘aporia’ appear in this 
explanation. 

Eénogla means a good or clear passage. It is later explained as a 
passage that attains to ‘the truth.’?® The term ‘truth’ in this sense has 
an objective meaning. It is used synonymously with Being and with the 
four causes,!7—in a word, with that of which Wisdom treats.!® It is the 
‘good’ of all theoretical science.1® 

Atanogfjcat is to ‘go through’ the aporiae, in one’s thought or in a 
‘treatment’ (t@ Adyq).2° It means, consequently, to draw up?! or survey 
the aporiae. 

In order to have a clear passage to the ‘truth,’ one must first ‘draw up 
the aporiae’ properly. Aristotle is referring to the aporiae of the intellect. 
An aporia means that the intellect is bound, and so prevented from 
going forward. But this aporia of the intellect shows that there is a 
hidden ‘knot’ in the thing being untied. ‘Drawing up the aporiae’ makes 


14 Ph, 1 2,185at0-12. Cf. Metaph., B 1,996a5; 12. 

18 B 1,995a27-33, Audvowa, because it implies some kind of multiplicity in its object, is best 
translated by ‘intellect.’ ‘Mind’ is then left to render vot. 

16 B 1,996a16-17, The ‘aporia’ vocabulary is frequent in Plato. Cf. F. Ast, Lex. Plat., I, 
251-254; 497; 855-856. “Anogla and edzogla are contrasted in Phlb., 15C, much the same as in 
Aristotle. 

1? 4 3,983b2-3; 7,988a19-20. 

38 Cf. supra, p. 166; W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, 128. 

19 E ON, VI 2, 113928, 

20 B 1,996a17. 

21 Alexander (in Metaph., p. 171.13) uses é€agiOurjoacGat. Also Asclepius, in Metaph., p. 
138.14, 
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the knots manifest. The untying of the knot is the solution of the aporia 
and the ‘clear passage’ to the truth. 

The purpose of ‘drawing up the aporiae,’ then, is to discover the 
‘knots,’ and so be able to untie them. It is simply to know the aporiae 
and their causes (i.e., the ‘knots’) explicitly. Avanoofoa: seems coextensive 
with that part of the Aristotelian dialectic which surveys the ‘commonly 
received opinions’ with a view to seeing in them ‘the true and the false.’ 2 
In this sense it takes on the meaning of examining or exploring.” 

‘Making a clear passage’ ( edmogfjoar), on the other hand, involves un- 
tying the knots and reaching the truth. 

The Stagirite declares that the aporia of the intellect points to a knot 
in the object (xgdyya). He seems to view the thing itself as somehow 
binding the intellect. The ‘knot’ would seem to be something in the 
thing or arising from the thing. It binds* the understanding until it is 
located and untied. Apparently ‘conceptions’ arising in some way from 
the thing, either opinions of previous philosophers or points overlooked 
by them, are what Aristotle is indicating here. For these are the aporiae 
referred to in the opening sentence of Book B.2° The fact that the mind 
is in a state of aporia “shows this in regard to the object.” It indicates 
that there is an unknown ‘knot’ in the thing, or arising from the thing. 
This knot binds the intellect. If the different aporiae can be properly 
isolated, they will reveal the ‘knots’ in the thing being studied. This is 
the purpose of ‘drawing up the aporiae.’ 

The text here should not be pressed too hard. It is metaphorical, and 
somewhat brief and cryptic. But such is the general situation it describes. 
Something in the thing being studied, or arising from the thing, binds 
the intellect and prevents it from going ahead to the truth. 

This state seems to coincide with the initial attitude of ‘wonder’ de- 
scribed in Book A with the help of the ‘aporia’ terms. To be in a state of 


22 Top., 1 2,101a35-36, 

23 T, Waitz, Organon, 11, 382. So Aristotle can apply the term to the preceding treatment of 
the causes in Book A, as part of the dialectical procedure, B 1,995b5; K 1,1059a19. Sometimes 
Stanogeiy has the same meaning as the simple verb dzogeiv, in the sense of stating or forming 
an aporia. Cf. H. Bonitz, Arist. Metaph., WW, 137. 

24 The same simile is used at E N, VII 3, 1146a24-25. 

25 B 1,995a24-27. Text supra, p. 213. Cf. Cael., I 10,279b4-7; —“... whether the heavens are 
ungenerated or generated, incorruptible or corruptible. Let us start by going through the con- 
ceptions of other thinkers; for the demonstrations of the contraries are aporiae about the 
contraries.” ‘There seems to be a play on words here. The demonstrations of the contrary views 
are aporiae about the contrary characteristics in question. 
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‘wonder’ and in a state of ‘aporia’ were there regarded as synonymous.?* 
Aporia seems merely a more explicit notion of the initial wonder. 

The term ‘aporia,’ however, was used in two and possibly in three 
ways in the above metaphorical description. It was applied explicitly to 
a state of the intellect. It referred also to the ‘conceptions’ which caused 
that state, and possibly to the thing itself or something in the thing. 

Do the non-metaphorical explanations in other Aristotelian works 
hear out this three-fold sense of aporia? 

In the Topics, Aristotle says that the proper definition of an aporia is 
not ‘the equality of contrary reasonings.’ 7 The aporia as such is not 
found in the contrary conceptions. They are only the cause of the aporia. 
Jt is we ourselves who are in a state of aporia.* 

The proper sense of aporia, in which the nature of aporia as such is 
found, is therefore the state of the intellect. The ‘conceptions’ cause this 
state. When ‘conceptions’ are called aporiae, the term seems used as a 
mpoc é equivocal. Aristotle applies the term quite regularly to the 
opinions of previous philosophers.*® Much more rarely does he apply it 
to things themselves.*° But evidently the things and the ‘conceptions’ are 
so denominated only because they cause an aporia in the primary sense 
of the word. 

In the verbal form, there is no corresponding word in English. 
*Anogeiv, like the English verb ‘to wonder,’ means to be in a certain 
mental state. It can be rendered only by saying ‘to be in a state of aporia.’ 
But its meaning may also be extended to the secondary sense of ‘aporia’ 
In this case it would mean merely ‘to state an aporia.’*! It approaches 
accordingly the meaning of dranogeiv, and furnishes the basis for another 
term, xgoanogeiv. This latter word, used only a few times by Aristotle, 
means to state or draw up the aporiae in advance, before proceeding to 
the inquiry proper.®% 


2 4 2,982b12-21, Zjtyots is used by both Plato (cf. F. Ast, Lex. Plat. 1,251; 11,4) and Aris- 
totle (cf. H. Bonitz, dnd. Arist , 85a 16-b24; 309240) in close association with ‘aporia.’ Alexander 
(in Metaph., pp. 15.30-16.1) points to a distinction between ‘wonder’ and ‘inquiry.’ Wonder is 
the first stage, inquiry is the second, arising from the initial wonder. 

27 Top. VI 6,145b1-20; cf. 1,139b6-30. 

28 Top., VI 6,145b16-20. 

29 E.g., B 1,995a25-26. Cael., I 10,279b5-7. 

80 Z 3,1029a33; Mele, IV 7,383b20-21, 

31 Cf. supra, n. 23. 

82 Cf. H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 634b18-22, 

33 ‘The ‘drawing up’ of the aporiae seems to precede the inquiry proper. Cf. supra, n. 26. 
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The vocabulary of the Aristotelian aporiae may be summed up briefly 
as follows: 


1) The aporiae seem to be equivocals of the xgd¢ é type. 
a) The primary instance is the state of the intellect. 
b) A secondary and regularly used instance is found in the ‘con- 
ceptions’ which cause that mental state. 
c) A third and less frequently used instance is the thing that gives 
rise to such conceptions. 
2) The verb dzogety means ‘to be in a state of aporia,’ ‘to have an 
‘aporia;’ and secondarily, ‘to state an aporia.’ 
3) Ataxgoeiy means ‘to draw up the aporiae,’ in the mind or in a 
‘treatment’ (r@ Adyq). 
4) E’nogsiv is ‘to have a clear passage’ to the ‘truth.’ 
5) Tooanoneiy signifies ‘to draw up the aporiae before’ the inquiry 
proper. 


In the text of Book B, Aristotle proceeds to amplify the necessity of 
‘drawing up the aporiae.’ 


Hence one should have surveyed all the difficulties beforehand, both for the 
purpoces just stated and because people who inquire without first drawing up 
the aporiae are like thore who do not know where they have to go; besides, « 
man does not otherwise know even whether he has at any given time found 
what he is looking for or not; for the end is not clear to such a man, while to 
him who has first drawn up the aporiae it is clear. Further, he who has heard 
all the contending arguments, as if they were parties to a case, must be in a 
better position for judging.34 


Another word, dvozégera —‘difficulty’—, is substituted for ‘aporia.’ 
Its root is the Greek word for ‘hand’ (yee). It is abstractive in form, and 
has the original meaning of ‘trouble in handling’ something, where a 
thing is hard to manage. It denotes accordingly a state of mind faced 
with obstacles when acting. So in its general meaning it coincides with 
aporia. The two words can be used synonymously.*5 ‘Aporia,’ however, is 
Aristotle’s regular term, and is much more expressive of the mental state 
involved. 

In this text the Stagirite says that ‘drawing up the aporiae’ shows the 
direction and goal of the inquiry. It enables one, moreover, to judge 
better in the case of contending arguments. 

‘These, then, are the purposes of ‘drawing up the aporiae’ or ‘surveying 


%4 B 1,995a33-b4. 
85 Cf. de An., I 5,410a27, On the etymology, cf. E. Boisacq, Dict. Etym. (1916), p. 205. 
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the difficulties.’ The main purpose, given first place and specially 
stressed by Aristotle, is: 


1) To indicate the ‘knots’ binding the intellect and preventing or 
hindering it from going forward. 

Two other purposes are mentioned in addition: 

2) To show the direction in which one must proceed,** and make one 
aware when the goal has been reached. 

3) To enable one to judge contending arguments better. 


The different aporiae in Book B, when studied individually, should 
reveal just how they conform in fact to these preliminary notions. They 
should indicate the conceptions in regard to the causes, against which 
Aristotle is struggling, as well as the direction and goal of his inquiry. 
They should make manifest the norms by which he judges contending 
stands. 

It is true that this preliminary ‘drawing up the aporiae’ does not 
attempt to ‘untie’ them. That is a further step, and is not to be taken in 
Book B. But the general purpose of ‘drawing up the aporiae’ is precisely 
to indicate the ‘knots’ and so enable them to be ‘untied.’ The way in 
which each aporia is drawn up should therefore reveal in a general way 
the manner in which the ‘knot’ is finally to be untied. The construction 
of each aporia should show at least the initial manner in which to 
proceed to the attempt. That much should be expected in the process of 
making the ‘knot’ manifest. 

Aristotle does not number the aporiae, nor does he follow an exactly 
identical order or distribution in the three parallel series. Modern 
commentators divide and number them differently.3? Each division is 
rather a group of aporiae.** For the sake of convenience the divisions of 
Sir David Ross, though not his numbering, will be followed.2® The 
aporiae will be treated and numbered in order as they appear in the 
longest and most detailed of the three series. 


38 noi dei Padilew —B 1,995a35-36. 

37 P, Natorp divides Book B into sixteen aporiac. Philos. Monatsh., XXIV (1888), 559, 
H. Bonitz (Arist. Metaph., 11, 139-171), W. Jaeger (Studien, pp- 99-100), and E. Oggioni (La 
‘Filosofia Prima,’ p. 42) sec fifteen. W. D. Ross (Arist. Metaph., 1, 221-224) makes fourteen, 
A. Goedeckemeyer, AGP, XX (1907), 533-534, has thirteen. The three presentations of the 
aporiae are compared in detail by H. v. Arnim, Wien. Stud., XLVIT (1929), 32-38, 

38 Cf. B 2,997b13; 4,1001a2; 30; b4. 

38 W. D. Ross, loc. cit. The comparative tables of the aporiae given by Ross are handy for 
consultation. A thorough analysis of the aporiae, however, has to be based on the more explicit 
treatment found in the second series in Book B. For this reason it is better to follow the order 
of the latter series. 

40 B 2,996a18-6,1003a17. 
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2. The First Aporia 


The initial aporia arises out of the four-fold division of the causes. 
There are four different types. Can the same science treat of all four, or 
must there be a distinct science for each type of cause? 

First then with regard to what we mentioned first, does it belong to one or to 
more sciences to consider all the kinds of causes? How could it belong to one 
science to know the principles if these are not contrary? 

Further, there are many Beings to which not all the principles belong. For 
how can there be a principle of change or the nature of the good for un- 
changeable things, since everything that in itself and by its own nature is good 
is an end, and a cause in the sense that for its sake the other things both come 
to be and are, and since an end or purpose is the end of some action, and all 
actions imply change? So in the case of unchangeable things this principle 
could not be, nor could there be a good-itself.41 


Two ‘conceptions’ militating against the possibility of the same science 
for all the causes are brought forward. 

The first is that the causes are not contraries. Contraries have a common 
genus, and so can be treated by the same science. But here there is no 
common genus. So how can the one science treat of the four different 
causes? 

The background of this aporia is evidently Aristotle’s own highly 
developed logical doctrine. If things are different, they can come under 
the one science only insofar as they are in some way one. But that, 
according to the teaching of the Categories,“ would bring them under one 
genus, and so make them contraries. Yet the causes are not contraries. 
Such a ‘conception’ does not seem to arise from any earlier philosophy. 
It must be one of those ‘overlooked’ in previous studies of the causes. 

This ‘conception’ binds the intellect in regard to going forward. The 
intellect is seeking to establish a science of the four causes. ‘This science 
should treat of contrary things.’ But ‘the causes are not contraries.’ 
There are the two ‘contrary conceptions,’ the two ‘contending argu- 
ments,’ The intellect is ‘bound’ until it unties this knot. 

Is there any indication of a possible ‘clear passage,’ in the construction 
of this aporia? Does the knot so revealed give any indication of how it 
is to be untied? 


41 B 2,996a18-29; cf. B1,995b4-6; K 1,1059a18-23; 34-38. 

42 Cat., 6,6a17-18; 11,14a15-16; K 3,1061a18-19, Cf. H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 247a13-21. 

43 Cat. 1,1a6-12. The one logos there in question is a genus. The one form as a basis for a 
single science in 2gdc év equivocals is not considered in the Categories. At least from the viewpoint 
of method, this doctrine is not presupposed by the aporia as already known to the ‘hearers,’ 
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No manner of conceiving the absolutely first principles as contraries 
seems possible. That would presuppose something still prior to them as 
the basis for the genus.‘ The wording of the aporia seems to take for 
granted that the causes are not contraries. But the aporia does not say 
expressly that a science must be of contraries, although the version in 
Book K** seems to say that as a matter of fact it is always so. Apparently 
if some non-generic way could be found for reducing the causes to a 
unity sufficient for a science, the ‘knot’ would be untied. This indication 
is slight, but it is the only one provided by the construction of the aporia. 

The second ‘conception’ is that there are many Beings to which all the 
causes do not apply; for final and efficient causality do not pertain to 
immobile Being. 

What does this reasoning presuppose? Why is one science impossible 
if some Beings do not possess all four types of cause? 

It has been pointed out that this argument is intelligible only if it is 
assumed that a science that treats one type of cause must necessarily treat 
all types.4* Moreover, this can hardly be a mere restatement of the lack 
of generic unity among the causes. It is introduced as a further argu- 
ment, and in Book K it is not connected with the preceding one.* 

Why then is one science of the causes impossible if some Beings do not 
possess all the causes? 

The only apparent answer is that these causes are considered to pertaia 
to Being in virtue of the fact that it is Being. The causes being sought 
are looked upon as those of Being gua Being. So if any one of the causes 
does not belong to a certain Being, that cause cannot pertain to Being 
as Being; it can accrue to other particular Beings only per accidens. That 
seems to be the only reason why a science of some Beings must be the 
science of all Beings. Aristotle does not use this terminology here. But 
the aporia is constructed in such a way as to imply these considerations. 

The Stagirite immediately shows that efficient and final causality are 
not found in the immobile Beings. He speaks in quite Platonic terms. 
The ‘immobile Beings’ and the ‘good’ are mentioned apart,** just as the 
Forms and ‘one’ in Book A.** The expression ‘the good-itself’ is 


4 Cf. infra, p. 246. Aristotle argues that the Platonic Forms, considered as first principles 
and as singular, would not be knowable because they would have no specific characteristic over 
and above them. 

45 K 1,1059a22. 

46 G. Colle, Arist. Metaph., 11 et ILI, pp. 211-212; W. D. Ross, Arist. Melaph., 1,227. Cf. 
St Thomas Aquinas, in Metaph., III, 4,372. 

47 K 1,1059a34-38. 

48 B 2,996a23. 

49 4 6,988al1; 7,988b5-6. 
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employed."° Moreover, why is there no mention of material cause? If the 
immediate background of this reasoning were the Physics, what more 
trenchant example than the Aristotelian matter could be cited as a cause 
lacking in the immobile Entities? But for Plato, according to Aristotle’s 
account,®! there is a quasi-matter in the immobile Beings, namely, ‘the 
great-and-the-small.’ Efficient and final causality were the two causes 
that Plato did not use." 

The Stagirite is evidently thinking of Wisdom along the lines of 
Plato's science of unchangeable Beings which comprise the Ideas and 
the Mathematicals. In Book K, he makes the contrast still more explicit. 
The science being sought cannot be the science of the causes in the 
Physics; for the final cause is not found in unchangeable Beings.“3 Here 
the sharp Platonic antithesis between the knowledge of sensible things 
and the knowledge of the supersensible order is brought to the fore. 

Aristotle is couching this ‘conception’ in terms of the dvytw¢ dv of his 
greatest predecessor. At the same time, he seems to be identifying in 
some way the notion of dytw¢ éy with the concept of Being qua Being."* 
The aporia briefly is: Iwo causes do not belong to immobile Beings, 
so the one science (apparently the science of immobile Being) cannot 
treat all the causes; but it seems assumed that the science of the first 
causes must be the science of immobile Being. 

This ‘conception’ is clearly Platonic. Here one of the opinions of the 
preceding philosophy fetters the intellect. But at the same time there is 
a noticeable shift in the Platonic notion of true Being. It verges in the 
direction of Being qua Being. Aristotle seems charging the Platonic 
‘conception’ with an alien type of energy. 

The formulation of the aporia is of course too cryptic to permit this 
interpretation to have more than tentative value. But if such be the 
true construction of the aporia, the ‘solution,’ i.e., the untying of the 
knot, must consist in showing that all the four causes pertain to Being as 
Being. The science of Being gua Being will then treat the four causes 
of the Physics. But this will evidently involve a radically different inter- 


50 B 2,996a28-29, 

51 4 6,987b18-22; 988a1 1-14. 

52 Cf. A 6,988a9-10. 

53 K 1,1059a34-38. A. Nolte (Godsbegrip, pp. 79-82; 87; 159; 166; 169) takes this as a positive 
statement that Aristotle, at the time of composing Book K, did not consider the Prime Mover to 
be a final cause. The aporematic treatment, however, does not justify such a conclusion (cf. 


supra, p. 77). It implies merely that the conception lies in the mind of a Platonically trained 
‘hearer.’ 


54 Cf. H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 516b34-37, 
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pretation of the Platonic éytws¢ dv. The science of Being qua Being must 
extend also to the sensible universe and so to the causes peculiar to 
changeable things. 

Another possible alternative might be to show that efficient and final 
causality are actually found in immobile Beings. But the construction 
of the aporia does not suggest a solution in this direction. It seems to 
establish positively that these two causes cannot be found in supersensible 
things.°® 


* 
* % 


Should these two ‘conceptions’ prove insoluble, a contrary course is 
open for consideration. There may be different sciences for each cause. 
But this will make several different Wisdoms. Which of these will be the 
science now sought? 


But if there are several sciences of the causes, and a different science for each 
different principle, which of these sciences should be said to be that which we 
seek, or which of the people who possess them has the most scientific knowledge 
of the objects in question? The same thing may have all the kinds of causes, 
e.g. the moving cause of a house is the art of the builder, the final cause is the 
function it fulfills, the matter is the earth and stones, and the form is the design. 
To judge from our previous discussion of the question which of the sciences 
should he called Wisdom, there is reason for applying the name_to each of them. 
For inasmuch as it is most architectonic and sovereign and the other sciences, like 
slave women, have not even the right to contradict it, the science of the end 
and the good is of the nature of Wisdom (for the other things are for the sake of 
the end). But inasmuch as it was described as dealing with the first causes and 
that which is in the highest sense the object of knowledge, the science of Entity 
must be of the nature of Wisdom. For since men may know the same thing in 
many ways, we say that he who recognizes what a thing is by its being so and so 
knows it more fully than he who recognizes it by its not being so and so, and in 
the former class itself one knows more fully than another, and he knows most 
fully who knows what a thing is, not he who knows its quantity or quality or 
what it can by nature do or have done to it. And further in all other cases also 


55 For Aristotle himself there is a way in which immobile Beings exercise final causality, a 
way already established by the Stagirite in his literary work On Philosophy. Cf. Ph., II 2,194a 
35-36. It was apparently ‘well-known’ (W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., II, 377). Besides the mention 
in the Physics, this distinction is also made in A 7,1072b1-3, and repeated in de An., II 4,415b2-3 
and 20-21. To judge by the reference in the Physics, it must have been familiar to the ‘hearers.’ 
Yet Aristotle does not bring: this distinction forward to meet the aporia, nor is it mentioned in 
the main series of the Metaphysics. The situation he has in mind seemingly cannot be met by 
a mere mention of that distinction, as in the instances just cited. The final causality meant here 
must be the type that would correspond to efficient causality within the order of immobile Being. 
The ‘well-known’ distinction could not in this case free the intellect from the aporia. The same 
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we think that the knowledge of each even of the things of which demonstration 
is possible is present only when we know what the thing is, ¢.g. what squaring 
a rectangle is, viz. that it is the finding of a mean; and similarly in all other 
cases. And we know about becomings and actions and about every change when 
we know the source of the movement; . . .58 


If each cause be treated by a different science, at least three different 
types of Wisdom would deal with the same thing, say, a house. The 
knowledge through the final cause should be Wisdom, because the 
most sovereign; through the formal cause, because this cause is. the most 
knowable; and with regard to actions and change, knowledge through 
the efficient cause should be the knowledge of the first principle. How 
can any one of these types of knowledge be absolutely primary? 

The ‘conception’ binding the intellect in this regard is clear enough. 
The characteristics of Wisdom outlined in Book A* all pertained to one 
and the same science; but when approached from the viewpoint of the 
separate causes, they seem to give rise to different sciences. This aporia 
evidently arises from Aristotle’s own considerations, and so must be 
placed among those ‘overlooked’ by preceding philosophers. 

Is any indication given in the wording of the aporia that points towards 
a ‘solution?’ 

In regard to the formal cause, Aristotle argues that Wisdom as dealing 
with the first causes must be the science of Entity. The science of the 
first causes is precisely what is being established. As the science of the 
first causes, Wisdom must be the science of Entity or formal cause. This 
seems to assume that the science of Entity is the science of all the first 
causes. The other three causes must in some way be reducible to the 
formal cause. Moreover, the formal cause is said in this connection to be 
“knowable in the highest degree.” °° If this form of expression be pressed, 
it would indicate that the forma! cause is the primary instance of know: 
ability, and that all the other causes are scientifically knowable only 


through it.5? 


may be said for the way in which the beautiful is shown to be in immobile natures at M 3,1078a 
31-36. On the interpretations of the distinction, cf. M. de Corte, Revue d’ Histoire de la Philosophie, 
V (1931), 136, n. 1. 

56 B 2,996b1-23. Oxford trans., except for ‘design’ instead of ‘definition’ at b8, ‘sovereign’ 
for ‘authoritative’ at bl0, and ‘Entity’ for ‘substance or essence’ at b14, and a slight change in 
the wording at bl1-12. Regarding the conclusion of this passage, cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 
I, 229. 

57 4 2,982a6-19; Cf. supra, pp. 163-164. 

58 B 2,996b14. 

58 Cf. supra, pp. 176-179. 
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To untie the knot, according to this indication, the four causes must 
be in some way reduced to one, namely, to the formal cause. 

In these three aporiae, consequently, one and the same underlying 
difficulty appears in different guises. It is the apparent irreducibility 
of the four causes to a unity sufficient for one science. The answer 
indicated is the reduction of the four causes in some non-generic way to 
Entity (formal cause) or to Being gua Being. 

Several other points in the text just cited merit discussion. 

First, Wisdom is still considered as dealing with the causes of sensible 
things—tor instance, the causes of a house. In spite of the Platonic setting 
of the immediately preceding aporia Aristotle never swerves from the 
view that the Platonic Forms should be meant to explain sensible things. 
The ‘conception’ in that aporia was an opinion from the previous philos- 
ophy, while here the ‘conception’ is something that was ‘overlooked.’ 

Secondly, the verbal relation between Entity and Being is brought to 
the fore in the remarks on the formal cause. The Entity is declared to 
be better known through the Being of a thing than through its not-Being. 
‘Being’ (elva) is evidently used in a formal sense. ‘The Oxford translation 
renders it correctly “by its being so and so” and “by its not being so and 
so.” ® ‘Being’ in this sense designates any of the types of Being included 
in the categories. So, of those who know a thing through its ‘Being,’ 
different grades of knowledge are possible, according to the distinctions of 
the Categories. The knowledge through the first category,—the what-is 
or the Entity—, is the highest type of knowledge. ‘This argument pre- 
supposes explicit acquaintance with the doctrine of the Categories. In the 
reasoning the two senses of ‘Entity——formal cause and the first of the 
categories—once more coincide. 

Finally, the knowledge even of accidents (i.e., ‘in all other cases’) is 
properly had only when they are known after the manner of Entity. The 
example given is the squaring of a rectangle. This argument implies 
that in the order of knowledge a reduction of all accidents to Entity must 
take place. Entity is primary in the order of knowledge.*! 


80 Cf. supra, p. 223, and infra, p. 283; Boethius, Quomodo Substantiae, etc., PL, 64,1311C, 
Bocthius identifies esse with the definition. Cf. In Isog. Porphr., editio secunda, IV, 14; ed. Brandt 
(CSEL, vol. 48), p. 273.13. 

81 This seems to presuppose a doctrine established at Z 1,1028a36-b2, 

This ‘first’ aporia, or rather group of aporiae, could be the first aporiae mentioned in the 
closing lines of Book A (10,993a25). It is the only aporia which deals with the causes as four 
(negi tay adtay codtwy, 993a25). If the ‘knots’ indicated by this aporia are untied in the 
way that seems hinted, the ‘clear passage’ will consist in the view of the four causes as reduced 
in some way to one. This should be a considerable help in dealing with the following aporiae 
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These relations of Being to Entity, accordingly, indicate further the 
reduction to Entity of all types of Being. In this reduction the ‘solution’ 
of all these initial aporiae will ostensibly lie. 


(ibid., a27). As a matter of fact, the immediately following aporiae deal with the causes under 
the one aspect of Entity. 

No literary connection has to be presumed between A and B. At the time of writing A 10, 
Aristotle could have in mind a first group of aporiae treating the causes as four, and a following 
group dealing with them from other aspects. The ‘solution’ of the first group would reduce the 
consideration to the topic of ‘Entity’, and so clear the way for the ensuing aporiae. At the time of 
writing Book B, no clear-cut distinction between the two groups was made. 

Alexander (in Metaph., 136.12-17; cf. Asclepius, in Metaph., 112.17-23) locates the first series 
of aporiae as in Book a, and the second in Book B. This explanation cannot be accepted today, 
since a is no longer considered as a part of the main series of the Metaphysics. W. Jaeger (Studien, 
p. 18) takes the first reference to bear on A 8-9, the second on B. A 10 accordingly is in the wrong 
place. Against this, A 8-9 cannot be understood as aporiae in the usual Aristotelian sense, 
as v. Arnim objects in Wien. Stud., XLVI (1928), 22. Methodologically, these two chapters do 
not belong to the treatment in A at all. Cf. E. v. Ivanka, Scholastik, IX (1934), 525-527, W. D. 
Ross (Arist. Metaph., 1, 212) makes the first reference (a25) bear on the aporiae of Book B. For 
the second reference, one need not suppose that Aristotle had any definite ‘set of problems’ 
in mind. — Yet the first group of aporiae are meant to help make a ‘clear passage’ towards a 
second group (a26). Aristotle speaks as though he had a quite definite goal in view. 

There is no reason to question the internal unity of A 10. Whatever may be the explanation 
of the chapter as a doublet, in itself it is a unit. The introductory sentence is taken up again at 
the conclusion by the repetition of uéy (993211; 24), and the correlative clause is introduced by 
6é (a25; cf. H. v. Arnim, loc. cit., p, 22), But there is no need to take the oa clause as the direct 
object of éxavéA@wyuev. The verb in this sense can take a direct object (cf. Plato, 7%, 17B), 
although it is not so construed in the few other instances of its use in Aristotle. Cf. H. Bonitz, 
Ind. Arist., 265b34-38, Aristotle frequently introduces 6ca clauses with very loose grammatical 
connection. E.g. Cael., II 2,284b32; P A, If 3,650a16; 7,653a18; ci. T. Waitz, Organon, I, 
479-480; ‘“‘Usitatissima est Aristoteli haec constructio in enuntiationibus relativis ...” (ibid. 
p. 479). At E N, I 7,1097a15-16 an indirect question is loosely appended, somewhat as here. 
Tddw 68 énavéwpev énl 1d tnrodyevor dyabdy, tl nor’ dv eln. The ‘good’ is the topic 
under consideration, and the ‘return’ is to this main theme, though from the viewpoint of the 
question now being asked. The parallel at A 10 would be the return to the ‘causes,’ but now 
from the viewpoint of the aporiae one may encounter in their regard, No aporiae proper have 
yet been treated. So there can be no ‘return’ to any. The ‘return’ must be to the ‘causes’ 
already treated as found in the earlier philosophers. From those causes, already considered as 
four, some ‘clear passage’ may be found towards the following aporiae. Nevertheless, Aristotle 
can speak of the treatment in Book A as part of the dialectical process called 7d dtaxogifoat. 
The verb has here apparently the sense of ‘explore’ (cf. supra, nn. 22 and 23), 

Really nothing is known of the history and the original location of A 10. Since the nature of 
the treatises does not require a literary connection between A 10 and B, there is no need to strain 
Book B in order to make its aporiae fit into any compartments formed in that chapter. Aristotle 
could easily have two definite divisions in mind while writing A 10, But that would not compel 
him to make these divisions when composing B. The doublets in the conclusion indicate different 
drafts of the same treatment even with A itself, If nodtegoy at 993a25, as at Mete., IV 8, 385a 
21-22 (cf. Oxford trans.) has the sense of ‘already,’ and the doregoy at a27 is meant to corres- 
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What, then, is the general situation involved in this initial group of 
aporiae? 

In the treatment of Book A, Aristotle had shown by an empirical 
study of the popular and philosophical conceptions, that Wisdom is the 
science of the first causes. He had further pointed out, again through an 
empirical investigation of the preceding philosophical views, that these 
causes were the four treated in the Physics. Wisdom, accordingly, is the 
science of the four causes. But when the intellect tries to understand 
Wisdom as the science of these causes, it finds itself immediately ‘bound’ 
by certain conceptions. It cannot go forward. These ‘conceptions’ are 
the Platonic notion of Wisdom as the science of immobile Being, thereby 
excluding the efficient and final causes; the view of the Aristotelian 
logic that one science of different things is a science of contraries; and 
the notion that three of the causes have each equal right to establish a 
science of Wisdom. One of these ‘conceptions’ comes from a predecessor, 
Plato; the other two are among those ‘overlooked’ by previous thinkers. 

This aporia, or rather group of three aporiae, denotes a state of the 
intellect. The intellect is fettered in its effort to go forward in under- 
standing the nature of the Wisdom already established empirically. The 
three ‘conceptions’ are the knots that bind the intellect. They are the 
cause of the aporia, in the primary sense of the term. 


pond to it, the ‘before’ and ‘after’ would be in relation to the present point of inquiry. The 
causes as found in the earlier philosophers have been already treated, the aporiae concerning 
them are about to follow. This would leave room for only one set of aporiae envisaged in A 10. 
The meaning of the passage would then be: “About these (i.e. the causes as in the Physics and in 
the early philosophers) an explanation has already been given (cf. wal... aedtegov, al3). But 
concerning the aporiae that one may have in regard to these same (causes), let us return once 
more (i.e. to the causes); for perhaps from them (the causes as already considered) we may 
obtain some ‘clear passage’ in regard to the aporiae that are about to follow (Soregov).” The 
‘return’ in this case is consistently, as it should be, to the main subject under consideration, the 
causes. “Yotegov can have the sense of ‘next’ in time. 

In any case A 10, since its history and original location are not definitely known, has to be 
interpreted from its own construction. In this light the above possibilities show that it does not 
yield enough certain information to allow it to serve as a norm in interpreting Book B. 

E. Oggioni states that these aporiae reflect Aristotle’s personal attitude, at the time of writing, 
that a science of the four causes is impossible: “... aporie intorno alla filosofia prima, come 
scienza delle cause supreme che in B appaiono tuttora — non certo per artificio espositivo, trat- 
tandosi di uno scritto di carattere esoterico e quasi personale ~— senza possibilita di soluzione.” 
La ‘Filosofia Prima,’ p. 21, Oggioni maintains this same method of interpretation throughout. 
E.g., “L’accenno di 996a21-29 circa Pimpossibilita che il bene ¢ la causa finale del movimento si 
ritrovi fra le cose eterne ed immobili é assai importante in quanto demonstra che all’ epoca della 
composizione dello scritto sulle Aporie, Aristotele non aveva ancora fissato la sua dottrina del 
motore immobile.” Ibid., p. 43; cf. pp. 3; 22; 26; 43; 53. 
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This first aporia, consequently, accords in full with the preliminary 
notions established in the first section of the present chapter. 

Does the treatment of this initial group of aporiae provide any inform- 
ation about the main problem of Being? Does it give any further clue 
to the equation, apparently implied in Book A, in which universal- 
cause-form-Being seemed to merge in the notion of Entity? 

The strictly aporematic treatment need not furnish any new positive 
data. But indications may be expected. The universal has not been 
mentioned. The treatment, however, does point rather definitely 
towards the ultimate reduction of both ‘cause’ and ‘Being’ to Entity in 
the sense of form. 


3, The Second Aporia 


The next aporia asks whether the science that treats of the first causes 
deals also with the principles of demonstration. 


The question is whether the same science deals with them as with Entity, or 
a different science, and if it is not one science, which of the two must be identi- 
fied with that which we now seek.®2 


The issue is whether Wisdom, already established empirically as the 
science of the four causes, is also the science of the principles of demon- 
stration. But the contrast is now expressed as between the science of 
Entity and the science of the axioms. ‘Entity’ as in the previous aporia, 
is substituting for all four causes of the Physics. The science of the four 
causes is expressed as the science of Entity. All the causes seem now 
presumed reducible to the formal cause, the cause designated by the term 
‘Entity.’ 

It is not likely, Aristotle proceeds, that the same science will treat of 
both Entity and the principles of demonstration. These latter belong 
alike to every science, and not to any one more than another.** Moreover, 
in a science of the first principles, there would be no possibility of a 
distinction between principles and conclusions.® 


62 FB 2,996b31-33. Oxford trans., with ‘Entity’ instead of ‘substance.’ Cl. B 1,995b8-10; 
K 1,1059a23-26, 

83 B 2,996b14. 

84 Jbid., b33-34. Aristotle does not conceive the other sciences as ‘borrowing’ these first prin- 
licpes from the Primary Philosophy. “In particular, there is no trace in him of the view apparent- 
ly held, e.g. by Plato, that metaphysics can prove the principles of the special sciences. Each 
science starts with principles that are unprovable.” W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, 252. 

85 B 2,997a2-11. 
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These two ‘conceptions,’ in their completely developed form, arise 
from Aristotle’s own logic. They are not among the opinions mentioned 
in the account of the previous philosophy in Book A. 

But if the science of Entity and the science of the axioms are different, 
which is the prior science? 


But if the science of Entity and the science which deals with the axioms are 
different, which of them is by nature the more sovereign and prior? The axioms 
are most universal and are the principles of all things. And if it is not the 
business of the philosopher, to whom else will it belong to inquire into what 
is true and what is untrue about them? & 


‘Entity’ is still substituting for all the causes of the Physics. The 
science of these causes, as outlined in the opening chapters of Book 4, 
is the most universal. But the science of the principles of demonstration 
would also be most universal. If they are different sciences, there is a 
head-on clash in their respective claims. 

The ‘conception’ binding the intellect is still from Aristotle's own 
logic. All sciences start from indemonstrable principles. Some of these 
are common to all the sciences.%" So no principles could be more uni- 
versal than these common axioms. 

Though this ‘conception’ may have been ‘overlooked’ in the previous 
philosophy, it arises easily after the development of logic. Francis Bacon 
conceived his First Philosophy partly in this way. The more modern 
views of metaphysics as the science of the ‘ultimate presuppositions’ and 
‘basic assumptions’ of human science and conduct differ only in taking 
the concepts and principles concerned as ‘assumptions’ and ‘presupposi- 
tions’ instead of self-evident principles. 

The ‘solution’ indicated by the structure of the aporia is that there 
can be no science of the axioms as such. But it will be the business of the 


86 8 2,997a11-15. Oxford trans., but with ‘Entity’ for ‘substance’ at line 11, and ‘sovereign’ 
for ‘authoritative’ at 12, The term ‘axiom’ is borrowed from mathematics; cf. I” 3,1005a19-21. 
On the relation of the Aristotelian and Euclidean axioms, cf. H. D. P. Lee, CQ, XXIX (1935), 
113-118. 

87 APo., 1 11,77a26-35. 

68 Francis Bacon, De Dignitate et Augmentis Scientiarum, III, 1; 4. A comparison of the Baconian 
First Philosophy with the Aristotelian may be found in F. H. Anderson, The Philosophy of Francis 
Bacon, pp. 214-216. 

69 This view of metaphysics actually culminates in an historicism. E.g., R. G. Collingwood, 
An Essay on Metaphysics, p. 47: “Metaphysics is the attempt to find out what absolute presup- 
positions have been made by this or that person or group of persons, on this occasion or that 
occasion or group of occasions, in the course of this or that piece of thinking.” G. Boas seeks to 
locate Aristotle’s ‘presuppositions,’ in AJP, LV (1934), 36-38; LXVIII (1947), 404-413. 
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philosopher to treat them. They must, then, be in some way reduced 
to Entity. 

Entity in this manner coincides with the ‘most universal.’ Just as 
form-cause-Being seemed understood in the preceding aporia as reducible 
to Entity, so now universality—the remaining member of the question 
seen in Book A—appears to be included in Entity, or at least to have 
Entity as its ultimate root. 


4. The Third Aporia 


The next aporia centers on the different types of Entity. Does the 
study of these require one or more sciences? It seems now taken for 
granted that the science being sought is the science of Entity. Under this 
caption the science of the four causes emerged from the last aporia. 


In general, do all Entities fall under one science or under more than one? 
If the latter, to what sort of Entity is the present science to be assigned? On the 
other hand, it is not reasonable that one science should deal with all. For then 
there would be one demonstrative science dealing with all accidents. For every 
demonstrative science investigates with regard to some subject its per se 
accidents, starting from the common beliefs.7 


Here ‘Entity’ is used of the subject about which the per se accidents 
are demonstrated in a science.” If all types of Entity were treated of by 
Wisdom, then all the accidents also would fall under the scope of Wisdom, 
and so apparently leave room for no other science. Wisdom would not be 
a distinct science among sciences. But it is not clear how the same science 
could treat of several types of Entity.” 

The ‘conception’ fettering the intellect seems to be the Platonic notion 
of one science of all the Forms, the universal Dialectic. But it is pre- 
sented in terms of Aristotle’s logic. The antithesis seems to be the notion 
of distinct sciences referred to in Book 4.78 

But if just one type of Entity is treated of by Wisdom, that type is 
difficult to select. In this case will the science treating of the other 
types of Entity also be Wisdoms? This will make the different Wisdoms 
all species of a common genus.” 

The ‘conception’ binding the intellect from proceeding in this direc- 
tion is the view of Entity as understood in one way only, namely, as 


70 B 2,997a15-21, Cf. B 1,995b10-13; K 1,1059a26-29. 
71 B 2,997a19-20; cf. APo., 1 7,75a42-b2. 

72 Cf. K 1,1059a28-29. 

78 A 1,981b20-26. 

74 CL B 1995b12-13, 
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generic. The immediate background should therefore be Platonic. But 
the notion is firmly set in an Aristotelian frame. 

The ‘solution’ indicated by the construction of the aporia is quite 
clearly the reduction in a non-generic way of all Entities to the one 
primary type. 

These indications seem to involve a new precision in Entity as the 
key to the tentative equation seen in Book A. Not only must universal, 
form, cause and Being be reduced to Entity, but Entity itself will have 
to be reduced to a primary instance within its own sphere. 


3. The Fourth Aporia 


The next aporia takes up a subject introduced in the preceding text. 
Will the science being sought treat of Entities only or also their 
accidents? It is again taken for granted that the science of the four causes 
is the science of Entity. 


Further, does the study treat of Entities only or also their accidents? I mean 
for instance, if the solid is an Entity and so are lines and planes, does it pertain 
to the same science to know these and to know the accidents of each of these 
classes (the accidents of which the mathematical sciences offer demonstrations), 
or to a different science? If to the same, the science of Entity also must be a 
demonstrative science; but it seems that there is no demonstration of the what-is. 
And if to another, what will be the science that considers the accidents pertaining 
to Entity? This is most difficult to explain.75 


‘Entity’ is here identified with the what-is of a thing. The what-is had 
just been explained as the first of the categories, or else any of the other 
categories conceived after the manner of the first.7¢ 

In the version of Book K, the aporia is stated succinctly: “Insofar as 
it is demonstrative, the science of the accidents is Wisdom; but insofar as 
it treats of the ‘firsts,’ that of Entities is.” 7 Aristotle’s logical doctrine 
of science as the demonstration of the per se accidents pertaining to the 
Entity or the what-is, and his further teaching of the priority of Entity 
over accidents, are here involved. The first ‘conception’ renders Wisdom 
impossible as the science of Entity; the second prevents it, as the know- 
ledge of the ‘firsts,’ from being a science of accidents. 

The introductory version given in Book B adds the difficulties con- 
cerning the Same and the Other, the Like and the Unlike, and similar 
objects treated by the Dialecticians.”® These examples are among the 


75 B 2,997a25-34; cf. 1,995b19-27; K 1,1059a29.34, 
76 B 2,996b14-22. The basis of this doctrine is developed in Z 1; cf. 1028a34-b2. 
77 K 1,1059a32-34. Ross text. 
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principal ‘Forms’ treated in the Parmenides."® The Platonic Dialectic 
seems to be in the background. Apparently the vexing ‘mixture’ among 
the Forms is raised by this aporia. Little wonder the Stagirite terms it 
‘most difficult to explain.’ 

The intellect finds itself fettered by ‘conceptions’ arising immediately 
from Aristotle’s own doctrine, but apparently in the context of the 
Platonic ‘mixture’ among the Forms. In Plato all the Forms, including 
Being, had more or less the same status as objects of intellectual know- 
ledge. A radically new and profound explanation of a natural order in 
Being among these Forms is required to break this aporia. A priority of 
Entity and a reduction, in this sense, of all accidents to Entity, is indi- 
cated by the construction. 

There is no question here of an ‘obvious fallacy.’ The ‘knot’ cannot 
be untied merely be saying that “Wisdom defines substances and demon- 
strates their attributes.” °° That is perfectly true, but not at all to the 
point. The Wisdom that Aristotle seeks to establish is the science of 
the ‘firsts.’ These ‘firsts’ are not the accidents, but the Entities.’ So 
Aristotle definitely wants a science of Entities. 

The ‘solution,’ accordingly, will lie in the ultimate reduction of the 
Aristotelian accidents as well as the Platonic Forms in some way to 
Entity. Only in this way could there be demonstration within the realm 
of Entity itself. ‘Entity’ must be seen in some manner extending its 
ambit to the accidents and the Forms. The whole problem of the 
‘mixture’ among the Forms in the Parmenides and the Sophist is involved. 
Only a profound and radically new doctrine of Being will be able to 
untie the knot. All ‘Forms’ and all types of Being must ultimately be 
reduced to Entity. 


ae 


What has been the purport of these first four groups of aporiae? 
Since Natorp* it has been customary to look upon these first four as 


78 B 1,995b20-27. 

79 Cf. I 2,1003b21-1005a18; Plato, Prm., 129DE; Sph., 254D-255E, 

89 W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 1, 231. This was also Alexander's view (in Metaph., p. 264. 
17-21). 

81 K 1,1059a33-34. 

82 P, Natorp, Philos. Monatsh., XXIV (1888), 558-559, Natorp divides them into five aporiae. 
“Die finf ersten betreffen...als blosse Vorfragen lediglich die Abgrenzung des Themas.” 
Tbid., p. 558. W. Jaeger contrasts them, as ‘Einleitungsprobleme,’ with the eleven following 
‘Hauptprobleme.’ Studien, p. 100. “Diese vier Probleme betreffen die Konstitution einer Meta- 
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delimiting the scope of metaphysics. They are the ‘introductory’ aporiae. 
The remaining ones are concerned with the object of the science. 

But is it possible to make any such sharp distinction on this ground? 

Aristotle himself does not seem to do so. He places the fourth after 
the fifth in the first chapter of Book B.** He does not appear conscious 
that the fifth should belong to a different group. By empirical inquiry 
he had established in Book A that Wisdom is the science of the first 
causes and principles. The only causes available in the preceding 
philosophy were the four of the Physics. But certain ‘conceptions’ fetter 
the intellect in its effort to understand these four causes as the ones 
treated by Wisdom. An ostensibly different set of first principles, the 
indemonstrable axioms as isolated in his own logical researches, 
is suggested. But other ‘conceptions’ hinder the intellect just as effectively 
from undersanding these as the first principles sought by Wisdom. 
Similar ‘conceptions’ bind the intellect when it is trying to understand 
Wisdom as the science of Entities or as the science of accidents and 
‘Forms.’ These ‘conceptions’ are in part those of the Platonic philosophy, 
though they are somewhat colored by the Stagirite’s special interpreta- 
tion. But to a still greater extent they consist of notions arising from 
Aristotle’s own physical and logical studies, and so were ‘overlooked’ in 
the previous philosophy. 

If this be so, there is no possibility of distinguishing between the 
‘scope’ and the ‘object’ of the science being sought. Aristotle is simply 
trying to determine precisely the causes and principles of which Wisdom 
treats. These form at once its ‘scope’ and its ‘object.’ The remaining 
aporiae, as Jaeger recognizes,** all continue to deal with the principles 
in question. Aristotle gives no indication of any change in his attitude 
of dealing with the principles from the viewpoint of scope and object 
of the science. 

If any shift in viewpoint be indicated, it can just as easily be located 
after the first and after the fifth aporiae. The first treated the causes as 
four. Towards the end it seemed to substitute ‘Entity’ for all the first 
causes. The following aporiae, the second to the fifth inclusive, take up 
this topic of Entity. The second, third, and fourth join with the first in 
indicating one general direction towards the ‘solution’ of the knots. 


physik als selbststaindiger philosophischer Disziplin. Es schliessen sich elf weiter an, die sich aut 
die Gegenstiinde der Metaphysik beziehen.” Jbid., p. 99. Cf. D, W. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, xvi; 
223. 

83 B 1,995b18. 
84 W, Jaeger, Studien, p. 100. 
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The causes of the Physics, the axioms, the Entities, the accidents and 
‘Forms,’ all have to be reduced in some way to a single absolutely prior. 
type of cause and Entity. The two notions ‘cause’ and ‘Entity’ seem to 
coincide in their primary instance. This primary instance will somehow 
have to embrace within its scope all types of cause and Being. To that 
extent only may one say that the first four aporiae regard the scope of 
Wisdom. But Aristotle gives no indication that he wished the first four 
divided from the rest on that ground. The development of these aporiae 
had centered the movement of his thought on the principal topic— 
Entity. He simply continues the same trend in the fifth aporia by asking 
what kinds of Entities there are. After the fifth the viewpoint will again 
change slightly, at least on the surface. What significance there is to the 
change, will appear from a study of the questions treated. 


6. The Fifth Aporia 


Sensible Entities are taken for granted. It is their causes, according to 
the development of Book A, that are being sought. Are there any other 
Entities ‘apart from’ these sensible Entities? 


Further, must it be said that there are only sensible Entities, or that there are 
others apart from these? And do there happen to be one or more kinds of 
Entities, as those say who assert the Forms and the intermediates, with which 
they say the mathematical sciences deal? 85 


Besides presenting many other difficulties, Aristotle says, these Forms 
are nothing but the natures of sensible things, plus the characteristic of 
‘eternal.’ They are but ‘eternal sensible natures.’8* The Platonic Forms, 
then, do not give any new natures, natures that are not treated of by a 
science of sensible things. 

If the Mathematicals are posited as separate, they give rise to various 
aporiae.§7 

Book K introduces this aporia explicitly by asking whether Wisdom 
deals with sensible Entities or with other types. It adds the reason why 


85 B 2,997a34-b3. Cf. B 1,995b13-18; K 2,1059238-b21; 1060a3-27, 

88 8 2,997b3-12. For interpretation, cf. H. v. Arnim, Wien. Stud., XLVI (1928), 15-16. H. Cher- 
niss (Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, pp. 211-213) points out the radical difference 
between the Platonic and the Aristotelian conceptions of ‘eternal.’ This does not affect the 
substance of Aristotle’s argument when viewed — as always with the Stagirite — from his own 
starting-point. The universal nature is only the sensible nature taken universally. The nature 
itself is not changed. This is but another instance of how the different starting-point essentially 
alters the whole course of thought in the respective philosophies. 

87 B 2,997b12-998a19. 
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Wisdom cannot treat of sensible Entities—they are corruptible. It treats 
of the problem of the ‘matter’ in the Mathematicals—a principle of 
multiplicity and otherness without being a principle of change.®® 

The fifth aporia advances further than the third. The third assumed 
the Platonic notion that there were different types of Entities, and found 
difficulty in assigning all or any one to Wisdom. The fifth asks if there 
actually are any Entities besides the sensible type. But it seems to 
retain the Platonic and Parmenidean conception that Wisdom must 
deal with incorruptible and unchangeable Being. The only reason it 
explicitly brings forward against the Forms is their failure to provide 
any new nature over and above the nature found in sensiblé things. 

The intellect takes for granted in this aporia that Wisdom must deal 
with the unchangeable. What fetters it is its inability to establish per- 
manent Entities through the ‘way’ developed by Plato. The ‘conceptions’ 
that form the aporia are accordingly the Platonic conception of Wisdom 
as the science of the supersensible, and the Aristotelian critique of the 
Forms and Mathematicals. This critique of the Forms was expressed in 
writings long antedating the Metaphysics and was apparently well known 
to the ‘hearers,’ ®° 

The ‘solution’ will be either to make Wisdom a science of the sensible 
Beings, or to establish some separate Entity of a different nature than sen- 
sible things. No consideration is given in the aporia to the possibility 
that sensible things are the Beings dealt with by Wisdom. The position 
of the problem itself would preclude such a possibility. The causes of 
sensible things, not these things themselves, are being sought. The 
construction of the whole aporia, while dealing basically with sensible 
things, looks to non-sensible Entities as their causes. It seems to point 
in the direction of the second alternative. If supersensible Entities of a 
different type than the Platonic could be established, they would 
probably be the primary instance of Entity sought by the preceding 
aporia. At the same time, the Platonic conception of Wisdom as the 
science of the supersensible would be safeguarded. The latter conception 
seems tacitly assumed throughout the aporia. 


88 K 1,1059a38-b20. Cf. A 6,987b15-18; B6,1002b14-16. Natorp, AGP, I (1888), 186, under- 
stands ‘matter’ here to mean the object of the mathematical sciences. The other commentators 
from Brandis on consider it to mean the ‘matter’ of the Mathematicals, which is one of the two 
classes of intellectual matter. Cf. infra, pp. 342-343. 

89 Cf. B 2,997b5; K 1,1059b3; and supra, Chapter Two, c), n. 17. On the Platonic ‘way,’ 
cf. Phlb., I6AB. 

80 B 2,997b3. The criticism seems not to be directed against separate Entities as such, but 
against the type reached by the Platonic ‘way.’ On the nature of Aristotle’s ‘attack’ on Plato, 
cf. J. Wild, Plato’s Theory of Man, p. 42. 
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7. The Sixth Aporia 


This aporia asks whether the first principles sought by Wisdom are the 
genera of things or the intrinsic constituents. The principles sought by 
philosophers like Empedocles are the intrinsic constituents of things. We 
know the nature, for instance of a bed, when we know its parts and how 
they are put together. But in the view that we know a thing through its 
definition, the principles will be the genera. The two views cannot be 
combined in the Platonic fashion of using the genera as intrinsic 
constituents. The definition of an Entity has to be one. But as a matter 
of fact the accounts of a thing through its intrinsic constituents and 
through its genera are different.” 

The ‘conceptions’ fettering the intellect are the way of accounting for 
things in the natural philosophers and the ‘way’ of definitions introduced 
by the Platonic Socrates. The two ways set up different types of first 
principles. Which shall the intellect choose as those treated of by 
Wisdom? ‘These ‘conceptions’ arise from the preceding philosophy, 
although the notion of ‘genus’ is given an Aristotelian precision. 

In this aporia the trend of thought shifts from ‘Entity’ back to the first 
principles as such. But the sequence is not hard to find. Aristotle had 
just treated of the impossibility of the Platonic Forms. He now proceeds 
to what he considers the root of that doctrine. This is the Socratic ‘way’ 
of definition.®? Plato had wrongly separated the forms contained in the 
definitions. But aside from the separation, could not those genera—the 
forms according to which things are thought and named—be the first 
principles sought by Wisdom? * 

Viewed in this sequence, the construction of the aporia would point 
rather towards a negative answer. As principles of things such genera 
would still retain too many of the objectionable features seen in the 
Forms. Moreover, they would be more akin to the principles of demon- 
stration dealt with in the second aporia. 

Yet there is no indication that Aristotle intends to locate the definition 
in the intrinsic constituents as described here. The construction of the 
aporia seems incomplete. At any rate, the theme of the genera is con- 
tinued in the aporia that immediately follows. 


1 B 3,998a21-b14. Cf. B 1,995b27-29; K 1,1059b27-1060al. 
92 Cf. A 6,987bI-4; Plato, Phlb., 16AB. 
93 B 3,998b7-8. 
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8. The Seventh Aporia 


If the genera are the principles sought by Wisdom, are the highest 
genera the first principles, or are the lowest? 

If the highest, then the reason is that they are the most universal. But 
the most universal of all, Unity and Being, cannot be genera, because 
they include their own differences. Besides, there are difficulties in 
conceiving the genera ‘apart from’ the species.® 

On the other hand, the lowest genera, namely the species, have more 
unity and no order of priority. But a principle has to be ‘apart from’ 
and able to be separated from the thing of which it is the principle. But 
the only reason for placing a species apart from its individuals is its 
universality; and on that ground the highest genera would be the first 
principles.®° 

This aporia is a continuation of the preceding one, but the notion of 
the genera is much more explicitly Aristotelian. In fact, the whole out- 
look on the genera and species is now from the viewpoint of Aristo- 
telian logic. The reasoning shows that a principle of a thing must be 
‘apart from’ that thing. Neither the highest nor the lowest genera, 
however, can be ‘apart from’ their inferiors. 

The construction of the aporia seems once more to be incomplete. 
The approach to the first principles from the standpoint of logical 


®& B 3,998b14-999a14. Cl. B 1,995b29-31; K 1,1059b24-1060a1. Numbers as such are in 
question here. Cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, 237; H. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and 
the Academy, 1, 522. J. Cook Wilson has explained the problem as follows: “If a generic notion 
is such as to include within itself the differentiae of certain given species, then none of the species 
contain anything outside (wagd) and distinguishable from what is contained in the given notion: 
so that to abstract the determination represented by that notion from the species is to take the 
differentiae as well. The species, it is true, may be said to agree with one another in the genus, 
but what they differ in is not something outside the genus but it also belongs to the genus.” CR, 
XVIII (1904), 256. He gives the example of red and blue in color. Aristotle’s meaning, however, 
seems rather to be that with things which are prior and posterior the predication is 2gd¢ & (such 
things are ‘comparable,’ Top., I 15,107b13-18), The nature predicated of all is one of the group 
and not something apart from it. The most outstanding genera seem to be of this type. If such 
genera cannot be apart from their species, it would be idle to expect the others to be. 

This reasoning implies a very concrete aporia. The Platonic doctrine of Ideas is interpreted 
in terms of Aristotelian genera and species (cf. H 1,1042a13-16), and applied to the mathematical 
conception of the universe (cf. B 5,1001b26-1002b11; infra, p. 249). In this case all numbers 
will be functions of the primary number, and all figures similarly of the first figure. There will 
be no generic number or figure ‘apart.’ These basic types will be, in the mathematical con- 
ception, the supreme instances of Entity, and the other genera will follow their pattern. On the 
importance of this doctrine for understanding Aristotle’s non-generic plurality of the separate 
Entities, cf. P. Merlan, TYvaditio, IV (1946), 11-12. 

% B 3,999a14-23; cf. K 1,1059b24-31; 38-39. 
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genera and species is shown to fetter the intellect completely. Apparently 
something must be established ‘apart from’ the sensible things, but not 
after the manner of a logical genus or species. At any rate, the theme of 
‘apart from’ is taken up in the next aporia. But the present treatment 
seems to indicate that the universal which coincides with Entity in the 
Primary Philosophy cannot be the universal as treated in a logical 
context. 


9. The Eighth Aporia 


The ensuing aporia is introduced as connected with the preceding 
ones. In both versions of Book B it is called the hardest of all and the 
most necessary to examine. It takes up the ‘apart from’ topic from the 
viewpoint of scientific knowledge. If, as follows from the preceding 
aporia, the genera and species are not ‘apart,’ then only singular things 
are available for knowledge. But these are unlimited in number. They 
do not possess the unity and universality necessary for scientific know- 
ledge. 


If, on the one hand, there is nothing apart from singular things, and the 
singulars are infinite in number, how then is it possible to get scientific know- 
ledge of the infinite singulars? For insofar as they are something one and the 
same, and insofar as something is present universally, do we come to know all 
things. 

But if this is necessary, and there must be something apart from the singulars, 
it will be necessary that the genera and species be apart from the singulars,— 
either the lowest or the highest genera; but we have just stated in an aporia 
that this is impossible.%6 


Finitude is here made a necessary condition for thought and knowledge 
—unless, adds Aristotle, one considers sensation to be knowledge.* 


6 B 4,999a26-32. Cf. B 1,995b32-36; K 2,1060a3-27; b23-28. The designation of the uni- 
versal as ‘apart from’ the particulars, is not the Stagirite’s usual way of referring to his own logical 
doctrine on the nature of predication. The universal is a ‘one of (xard)’ or ‘one over (éxt)’ 
many, but not necessarily ‘apart from (magd)’ them. APo., I 11, 77a5-9. But Aristotle does use 
the expression ‘apart from’ to designate the universal as the principle of art or science at APo., 
TI 19,100a6-9; and Fr., 182, 1509a23-26 to characterize the universals with which science deals, 
in contrast to the Platonic Ideas. 

8? B 4,999b3. In Book B, Aristotle does not admit the Protagorean (cf. A. Schwegler, Metaph. 
Arist., III, 134) theory of knowledge as an aporia. This theory had been treated at great length 
by Plato in the Theaetetus (cf. 186E). But for Aristotle it does not seem to demand any attention 
at this stage. Knowledge is presumed to be of the universal. Cf. APo., 1 18,81b6-7, 

‘Sensation’ or ‘sense perception’ is the proper translation of ala@notg in Aristotle. Cf. de 
An., II 2-3, 413b1-415a7. AtaOnotc is the type of cognition that takes place through a sense 
organ (ibid., II 12,424a24-25), and applies only to sight, hearing, touch, taste and smell (ibid., 
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There is sufficient similarity of language as well as relation of thought 
to suggest the doctrine of the Philebus® as a sort of background for the 
present aporia. 

In the Philebus the realm of scientific knowledge is confined to those 
Forms (monads, henads) that are located between the ‘one’ and the 
numerically infinite individuals.°° When the last of the intermediate 
Forms has been reached, “then finally may we allow the single individual 
to pass off into the infinite.” °° The basis of this conception of know- 
ledge is the highly developed doctrine of Being expounded in the dia- 
logue. “Whatever things that are said to be, are composed of the ‘one’ 
and the ‘many,’ having limit and infinity implanted in them.” #! The 
notion of the ‘one’ does not coincide entirely with that of the ‘limit,’ nor 
does the ‘many’ at once become identical with the ‘infinite.’ The ‘many’ 
is seen as limited or defined not only by the ‘one,’ but by a number of 
intermediate Forms between the ‘one’ and the Form of infinity.!° Only 
after having been brought under the last of the intermediate Forms 
does the ‘many’ pass over into the ‘infinite.’ 

This ‘way’ !°° of the Platonic Socrates—that is, the dialectical or 
scientific! procedure—is outlined. The first step is to seek a ‘one’ 
in the multitude at hand. This ‘one’ is an Idea found present throughout 


III 1,424b22-23). Relations (de An., III 1,425a24-27) and universal natures (Metaph., M 10, 
1087a19-20) are sensibly perceived only per accidens. Aristotle is therefore to be understood in 
this per accidens sense when he says that sensation is of the universal (APo., I 19,100a17-b5). 
Sensation is properly of the singulars (APo., I 18,81b6). 

In Plato, afoOyatg means that the soul perceives through the body, that is, through the senses 
(Phd., 79C; Tht., 184D-185E). Alo6not¢e is a movement involving both body and soul in one 
cognitional experience (Phlb., 34A; cf. 39B). It is the perception of things proper to the world 
of ceaseless change. It is the cognition common to man and brute, a cognition that cannot 
attain true reality (Tht, 186BE; cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, pp. 30; 49; 
109). Although the relation of soul to body is radically different in Aristotle and in Plato, the 
word ala@nots for both thinkers refers to perception in which a bodily organ is intrinsically 
involved. Accordingly, ‘sensation’ or ‘sense perception’ is the proper translation. 

88 Plato, Phlb., 15B ff. 

99 Tbid., 15B; 16CE. 

100 {bid., 16E. Although, the word ‘infinite’ as used in the Philebus may mean infinite — or 
more properly, indefinite — in number or in nature or in both, it denotes in this passage ‘indefinite 
in number,’ the ‘numerically infinite.’ This is clear from 16D and from a comparison with 
17BE. Cf. R. G. Bury, The Philebus of Plato, pp. 189; 192, n. 1; A. Preiswerk, Das Einzelne, p. 55. 

101 Phib., 16C. 

102 Plato uses the word ‘Idea’ to designate the ‘infinite.’ Jbid., 16D. On the relation of this 
notion to the Aristotelian account (Metaph., A 6,987b25-27) of the Platonic philosophy, cf. J.Sten- 
zel, Zahl und Gestalt (1933), pp. 12-13. 

108 Philb., 16AB. 

10¢ For Plato science in its truest sense is synonymous with dialectic. Cf. Rep., VII, 533BD. 
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the instances under inquiry. The ‘many’ is thus defined or limited by 
the ‘one.’ After that, the ‘many’ must be brought successively under each 
of the intermediate Forms. Only after having been limited and defined 
by all these Forms, may the ‘many’ be given over to the Idea of infinity. 
At this stage the ‘many’ appears lost to scientific knowledge. Plato speaks 
simply as though the individual—since it cannot be further divided 
according to Forms—has no more interest for his Dialectic. 

Aristotle goes further, in adding a positive reason why the singulars 
as infinite in number do not pertain to scientific knowledge. In giving 
this reason he reveals an approach to the problem that is diametrically 
the opposite of that in the Philebus. “For insofar as they are something 
one and the same, and insofar as something universal is present, do we 
come to know all things.” 1°" Here the singular things are described as 
being scientifically known, but only insofar as they are in some way one 
and the same, and possess some universal characteristic, Aristotle is 
beginning his consideration with the individuals, and asking how they 
can be known as one and the same. Plato, on the contrary, starts his 
consideration with the Form, and asks how it can remain one and the 
same in the numerically infinite individuals. His question is how the 
Form “must be posited in the infinity of things in generation, either 
a) as dispersed and multiplied, or b) as becoming outside itself in its 
entirety—which would seem to be the most impossible notion of all— 
as at once the same and one both in one and in many.” 108 

The different approach draws the problem out of its Platonic back- 
ground, and places it in a fundamentally Aristotelian setting! Plato, 


105 Prd, 16CE. 

106 Cf, A. Preiswerk, Das Einzelne, pp. 68-70. In Fr. 182,1509a12-15, Alexander (in Metaph., 
79.9-11) reports Aristotle’s account of the Platonic doctrine as given in the first Book of On Ideas: 
“The sciences treat certain other things apart from the singulars; for these latter are infinite and 
indefinite, while the sciences are of definite things. Therefore there are certain things apart from 
the singulars, and these are the Ideas.” 

This account remains entirely within the context of the Philebus. The Aristotelian development 
found in Book B is lacking. But also in the presumably later (than B) K (2,1060a4) no reason 
is given why the indefinites cannot be known. 

107 B 4,999a28-29. Cf. APr., Il 21,67a19-b12; APo., IT 19,100a6-8; Top., I 17,108a14-17. 
Aristotle’s reasonrwhy the universal is required for scientific knowledge is given in his logic. 
The middle term in any reasoning process has to be universal, if there is to be demonstration. 
“But it is true to say that there must be a ‘one of many;’ for there would be no universal, if this 
were not so; and if there were no universal, there would be no middle term, and so no demons- 
tration.” APo., I 11,77a6-8; cf. Metaph., a 2,994b20-31; MM 10,1086b33-37. All the more must 
the major term be universal; cf. APr., 1 31,46a39-b2. 

108 Plato, Palb., 15B; cf. Prm., 131AE, 

109 The problem, approached from the Platonic standpoint, had found no answer even in 
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according to Aristotle’s basic criticism, proceeds from ‘the region of 
definitions. ¥° The founder of the Lyceum starts with sensible things. 
Plato in this instance has taken the Form and asked how it can descend 
into individuals. Aristotle is studying the sensible things and asking how 
they, though numerically indefinite, can in some way be one and the 
same and have something universal! in their natures. 

This approach throws the question from the realm of logic into the 
terrain of the Physics. Aristotle is looking for a univeral form within 
sensible things. He proceeds to show that sensible change requires two 
unchangeable principles within the changing thing. There must be not 
only an ingenerable matter, but also an eternally permanent form. 


..-all sensible things perish and are in movement. But if there is nothing 
eternal, neither can there be a process of coming to be; for there must be 
something that comes to be, i.e. from which something comes to be, and the 
ultimate in this series cannot have come to be, since the series comes to a stop 


Plato; cf. Prm., 129A-135A. Aristotle throws the whole question into the background of the 
Physics. ““Atque hac quidem in disputatione non in aestimanda idearum doctrina quiescit, sed 
ad materiam et formam quaestionem deducit...’’ H. Bonitz, Arist. Metaph., II, 155. The Aris- 
totelian doctrine of matter and form is viewed as providing the most necessary instance for the 
independent Being of forms, more so than the case of genera and species explicitly considered 
in the first part of the aporia. The ‘matter’ becomes the form (B 4,999b14). It is a ‘matter’ 
out of which the generation takes place (b7). The Platonic ‘receptacle’ of the Timaeus (49A-52D) 
is strictly that in which the images of the forms enter. The receptacle does not become anything 
else, but is merely qualified by the incoming image-forms and alone is a ‘this’ or a ‘that’ (Ti., 
49D-50A). In the Philebus the infinite plays in a certain way the role of matter, and the Entity 
is formed out of it and the limit. Yet ‘out of’ has here the sense of being composed out of different 
parts, as much out of the limit as out of the infinite (cf. Phlb., 27B). It has not the precise Aris- 
totelian sense in which a statue is produced out of bronze, or a sensible thing out of the absolutely 
undetermined matter. Moreover, the consideration of the Philebus is concerned only with quali- 
ties and dispositions. Cf. R. G. Bury, op. cit., pp. 191-192. 

The Aristotelian word for matter (8An) is used once in the Philebus (54C), but merely in an 
enumeration in which the matter is said to serve generation along with instruments and remedies. 
No precise meaning of the term can be fixed from this one passage. Plato, however, seems to 
have in mind the material — in a general sense — from which anything is made. But no exact 
philosophical meaning is given the term. 

In the introduction to the present passage of B, the wording “when something has been pre- 
dicated of the matter” (B 1,995b35; 4,999a32-33) puts the thought in a distinctly Aristotelian 
context. Karyyogeiv is not a usual Platonic expression in this meaning. Cf. F. Ast, Lex. Plat., 
1, 170-171; H. Maier, Syllogistik, III, 304, n. 1. The verb is used a few times by Plato in the sense 
of ‘assert’ (dico, indico), but never in the precise and technical meaning of predicate. The noun 
is used by Plato only in its legal sense of accusation. At Tht., 167A the verb seems to mean 
merely ‘assert,’ though Trendelenburg (Kategorienlehre, pp. 2-3) takes it in the Aristotelian 
meaning of ‘predicate.’ The wording at this stage, however, shows that the aporia is on decidedly 
Aristotelian ground. 

10 4 6,987b31-32. 
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and since nothing can come to be out of that which is not. Further, if there 
is generation and movement there must also be a limit... Moreover, since the 
matter is, because it is ungenerated, it is much more reasonable that the Entity, 
that which the matter is at any time coming to be,111 should have being; for if 
neither Entity nor matter is to be, nothing will be at all, and since this is 
impossible there must be something apart from the concrete thing, viz. the 
shape or form.112 

Here ‘Entity’ is used of the formal cause. In Plato, ‘Entity’ was already 
associated with ‘limit,’ ‘shape,’ and ‘Form.’ "® But it is being found by 
Aristotle within changing sensible things. A changeable thing is seen to 
be impossible unless it has two eternally permanent components. Of 
these two, the form must be ‘apart from’ the composite. 

What notion of Being is revealed by this argument? Matter is, because 
it is ungenerated. Form, too, is a permanent principle, and since it is 
what the matter comes to be, it must all the more reasonably be. 

Evidently ‘to be’ in this context means to be permanent, to be eternal. 
The Platonic contrast between Being and changeable things is retained, 
even though the unchangeable principles are found within the changing 
things. Yet at the same time the form is said to be ‘apart from’ the com- 
posite thing. Moreover, the reasoning is that the form must all the 
more reasonably be. Aristotle does not explicitly state why. Apparently 
the Platonic background allowed the characteristic of permanence much 
more readily to the form than to the matter. There may be something 
deeper behind this in Aristotle’s mind, but nothing more is required, 
from his way of speaking, in order to follow the present argument. 

The Stagirite goes on to treat the ‘apart from’ problem at greater 
length. ‘To judge from the introductory version in Book B, this question 
is the core of the aporia. 


412 Text as in Ross. This accords with the doctrine that the form is in some way the com- 
posite; cf. Ph., II 3,195a20-21; Metaph., A 10,993a20. Either the matter, or the form, or the 
composite, answers to the what-is; cf. supra, p. 180. This viewpoint is different from that of the 
Philebus. There pleasure is shown not to be the good, because it is not the limit (54DC). 

112 B 4,999b4-16. 

113 Cf, Plato. Phib., 26CD; Ti., 36AB. Entity for Plato refers more often to the whole product, 
the mixture (Phib., 27BD; 53C; 54AC; Ti., 37A; cf. R. G. Bury, op. cit., p. 210). In this sense 
every generation is on account of some Entity (Phib., 54C). But in Pit, 283D, Entity seems sy- 
nonymous with the notion of limit, as the term of generation. At 283E, whatever exceeds or 
falls short of the measure, is becoming, and at 284BC it is not-Being. This looks as though the 
limit were the ‘cause of Being.’ In spite of all similarities, however, the wording in Aristotle’s 
aporia is considerably different, and is much closer to the Physics than to the Philebus. 

For a comparison of the term ‘limit’ in the Philebus and in Aristotle, cf. G. Teichmilller, Studien 
zur Geschichte der Begriffe, pp. 256-260. On the ‘limit’ and ‘Ideas’ in Plato, cf. G. Grube, Plato’s 
Thought, pp. 301-304 (Appendix IV). 
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In this introductory version five questions are asked: 


1) Is there any per se cause apart from matter? 
2) Is this per se cause separate? 
3) Is it singular or plural? 


4) Is there something apart from the composite in all, none, or some 
cases? 


5) What kind of Beings would such things have to be? 14 


114 B 1,995b32-36. These aporiae form the real core of the present issue. The Platonic back- 
ground regarding the indefinite character of singulars, omitted in this introductory version, 
appears to be merely a setting. The actual problem is how a permanent form can be found in 
changing things. 

Aristotle takes for granted that the ‘hearers’ do not conceive artificial forms as ‘apart’ (B 
4,999b18-20), Plato had recognized Forms for such products. Cf. Rep., X, 596B-597C; Ep., 
VII, 342D; Cra., 389BC. If the seventh epistle is genuine, Plato held the necessity of Forms for 
artefacts even in his last years. Cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, p. 9, n. 1. Yet 
Aristotle presumes that the proponents of the Ideas do not admit such Forms (M 5,1080a5-6; 
cf. A 9,991b6-7; A 3,1070a18-19). Various theories have been developed to explain this attitude 
of the Stagirite. Cf. L. Robin, Théorie Platonicienne des Idées et des Nombres, pp. 174-178, n. 175. 
A recent study comes to the following conclusion: “I conclude, then, that Plato did not reject 
Forms of any artefacta, and I do not think Aristotle ever intended to suggest that he had.” R. S. 
Bluck, CR, LXI (1947), 76. Cf. S. Mansion, Revue Philos. de Louvain, XLVII (1949), 180-181. 

In the aporiae of Book B, the ‘hearers’ are assumed to be convinced that no accidental form 
can be ‘separate’ (cf. Z 1,1028a33-34), i.e., that the Platonic Forms leave no room for accidents 
(B 6,1002b29-30). Such a background scems necessary for understanding the present aporia. 
The Platonic setting, however, is not entirely obliterated in the formulation of the main difficulty. 
Plato had written in the Timaeus: “...Or do those things which we see or otherwise perceive 
through the bodily senses alone have being, possessing sensible reality ? Do no other things apart 
Jrom them have being in any place or in any manner ? And is it in vain for us to assert that there 
is in each instance an intelligible Form for everything ? Was this nothing but an expression ?” 
(Ti., 51C). Aristotle words the aporia: “If then there is nothing apart from the singulars, nothing 
will be intelligible, but all things will be sensible.. (B 4,999b1-2). 

In view of this Platonic background, one should hesitate in making Aristotle declare that the 
matter is ‘apart from’ the composite (W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 1,241). Aristotle’s conclusion 
is only that the form must be ‘apart from’ the composite (999b12-16). The argument is that the 
matter must have being, because it is ungenerated; all the more must the form have being; there- 
fore there is something apart from the composite, namely, the form. 

What does ‘Being’ mean in this context ? The matter is, because it is ungenerated. Apparently 
‘Being’ signifies ‘unchangeableness.’ This is the meaning that ‘Being’ had in Plato’s Timaeus. 
Changeable things are not to be called Being in that context. One ought “never to speak of these 
things as Beings, since they are in the process of change even while being asserted.” 7%., 50B; 
cf, 49D. ‘Being’ means ‘remaining the same.’ Cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, 
p. 296, 

Aristotle shows that the matter is eternal, i.e. permanent, because it is ungenerated. The 
matter therefore is. The form, which it is always becoming, must consequently all the more be. 
If neither ave, nothing at all will be. ‘Being’ here cannot be understood precisely in the sense of 
‘apart from,’ for this reasoning presupposed that some things are admitted to be, aside from the 
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These questions are not answered. In the fuller version of Book B, 
artificial forms are declared unable to be apart from their individual 
instances. But besides this particular case, there are general reasons 
militating against forms apart. The Entity cannot be the same for all 
men; for it would make all men one. Nor can such Entities be plural; 
for they would be different (i.e., they would constitute different species, 
not merely different individuals in the same species). Moreover, how 
could the matter become the thing, and the composite be the elements? 1° 

Does ‘separate’ mean more than being ‘apart from?’ The first two 
questions would seem to imply a distinction. Does being apart from the 
matter mean less than being apart from the composite? The first and 
third questions would seem to indicate it. But the questions are not 
answered. 

Aristotle seems to be thinking in terms of a matter that has to become 
the thing. The composite has to be both the matter and the form. The 


question of ‘apart.’ The only characteristic of ‘Being’ involved is ‘permanence.’ The conclusion 
is then drawn: “there must be something apart from the composite, namely the shape or form” 
(999b4-16). 

The way in which matter is unchangeable and incorruptible had been explained by Aristotle 
in the Physics (I 9,192a24-35). In regard to the form, all considerations were referred to the 
Primary Philosophy. Some forms were simply assumed to be corruptible and to be treated in 
natural science (Ph., I 9,192a34-b2). The incorruptible character of all forms, as required in this 
aporia, is treated in Z 8,1033b5 ff. This doctrine is presupposed by the aporia; but Aristotle 
refers to it as simply following from the present considerations, and not as though the treatment — 
of Z was already familiar to the ‘hearers.’ 

Natorp points out that the aporia as found in Book K contains the designation of the form 
without any reservation as ‘corruptible’ (K 2,1060a22-23). This, he finds, is without parallel. 
AGP, I (1888), 187. Yet such a designation is what should be expected when the Physics is con- 
sidered to be already familiar to the ‘hearers.’ At Ph., 1 9, 192b1-2 the physical forms are left to 
be treated as ‘corruptible.’ As such they are taken up in the present aporia. But in Book Ba 
further though summary development of the considerations involved in sensible change shows 
that the form as well as the matter must in some way be ungenerated and incorruptible. The 
exact formulation ‘corruptible without a process of corruption’ is given at H 3,1043b15. The 
corresponding formula ‘to have come to be without a process of becoming’ (ibid.) may be com- 
pared with the use of the perfect tense at B 4,999b1 1-12. 

This whole aporia furnishes a typical study for understanding the nature of Book B. A back- 
ground from the previous philosophy is assumed, but the doctrines are highly developed in the 
light of the Aristotelian natural philosophy and logic, and sometimes through considerations of 
matter and form that are treated explicitly only in the central Books of the Metaphysics. These 
different currents of thought do not flow separately. They all seem to merge into one concrete 
attitude towards the question at issue. Taken together they formed, apparently, the actual 
state of mind found in the ‘hearers.’ So, while exercising great care in unraveling the background 
of these aporiae, one should never presume that the doctrines of Aristotle’s predecessors are meant 
to function here in their own right. 

115 B 4,999b19-24. The Entity of a thing makes that thing one; cf. infra, p. 367. 
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what-is of a thing can be either its form, or its matter, or the composite 
of both. But how? 

The ‘conception’ binding the intellect is evidently the Platonic notion 
that a Form must be separate from changing things. A reinterpretation 
of Form in terms of the Physics shows that a permanent form must be in 
sensible things. But it has not shown how. 

The construction of the aporia seems to point towards a radically dif- 
ferent way of conceiving the union of form and matter. A fuller penetra- 
tion of the metaphysical implications involved in the two intrinsic 
principles of the Physics seems indicated. To be successful this will have 
to yield a fundamentally new conception of form and so of true Being. 
Hence the importance of this aporia and its connection with the 
preceding ones, as stressed by Aristotle in the introductory words.'4é 
The problem of the genera is to be solved by the new conception of 
Entity as the intrinsic formal cause. The principle of knowability and of 
permanence is to be located in the sensible things themselves. Apparent- 
ly the universal which makes scientific knowledge possible must be 
identical with the physical form of the sensible thing. 

The three aporiae, sixth to eighth inclusive, are therefore constructed 
in such a way as to lead up to and focus attention on the notion of 
Entity as the intrinsic formal cause. Just as the first five aporiae, these 
three also center upon Entity in this sense as the ultimate means of 
untying the ‘knots.’ The shift from the theme of Entity at the beginning 
of the sixth aporia was only superficial. It has turned out to be merely 
a new approach to the same fundamental topic. The ‘incomplete’ 
character of the sixth and seventh aporiae is rounded out to its proper 
shape with the close of this eighth group. 


10. The Ninth Aporia 


The next discussion returns to the same Platonic theme. But this time 
the approach is from the viewpoint of unity. Specific and generic unity 
is required for knowledge. But numerical unity of the different things 
in the species is no less necessary, according to the Aristotelian procedure 
from the starting-point of sensible things. Yet the two types of unity 
seem incompatible in the same principles. 


Again, one might have the following aporia also about the first principles. 
If they are one in species only, nothing will be numerically one, not even the 


116 B 1,995b31-32; 4,999a24-26. 
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‘one-itself' and ‘Being-itself;’ and how will there be scientific knowing if there is 
not to be some ‘one-over-all?’ 

But if they are one in number and each of the principles is so one... there will 
be nothing else apart from the elements... Then it will be just as if the 
elements of articulate sound were limited in number; all the letters in the world 
would be only the number in the alphabet, since there could not be two or more 
letters of the same kind.117 


If the unity in the principles sought by Wisdom is specific, nothing will 
be singular, not even the highest so-called genera, Being and the ‘one.’ 
But then there can be no scientific knowledge; for scientific knowledge 
requires a specific unity in singulars. 

This reasoning drives home Aristotle's point that the Platonic Forms, 
when conceived as separate, cannot even be knowable. Yet these Forms 
were posited’ precisely to safeguard knowledge, as knowledge was 
described by Socrates. Now, when these Forms are approached from the 
Aristotelian starting-point, they turn out to be themselves scientifically 
unknowable. 

On the other hand, if each of the principles is numerically one and 
so not an instance of a species, there will be nothing apart from it. A 
species in this case would be a principle prior to the first principles. No 
scientific knowledge of such individual principles would be possible. 

These general considerations are extended to the principles both of 
reasoning and of the thing.'* Later'!® the same aporia is restated in the 
immediate background of the Platonic Forms and Mathematicals. 

The ‘conception’ chaining the intellect and holding it back is clearly 
the Platonic view of scientific knowledge. When this conception is 
applied by any one proceeding from the Aristotelian starting-point of 
sensible things, it seems—as was the case in the previous aporia!?°—to 
bring the treatment to a halt. Is it not easy to visualize the concrete 
situation here? The ‘hearers’ are being guided by Aristotle along the 
path that has led from their initial wonder about sensible things. If they 
allow their minds to be dominated by the widely publicized Platonic 
view of knowledge, they will be chained in their efforts to proceed 
further. That bond has to be broken. 

Yet the bond is so all-embracing that it can be shattered only by 
finding principles that are entirely individual and at the same time know- 
able. As in the preceding aporia, a clear explanation will have to be 


117 B 4,999b24-1000a4; cf. 1,996a1-2; K 2,1060b28-30. 
118 B 1,996a1-2. 

119 B 6,1002b12-32. 

120 B 4,999a25-26. 
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given of how such principles are individual, and how they are universal 
(in the sense of providing the required basis for scientific knowledge). 
Entity, the principle of knowability described in that aporia, must now 
be shown to be both individual and universal. 

The construction of the aporia, in connection with the previous one, 
points again to Entity in the sense of the Aristotelian formal cause. 
Entity conceived in this manner is presumably the means breaking the 
present chain. The Aristotelian universal, though contrasted with the 
singular, must somehow be individual in the context of the Primary 
Philosophy. Apparently there must be in the Primary Philosophy a type 
of individuality’?! that is not singular. 


II, The Tenth Aporia 


The discussion now turns from knowledge back to the principles of 
sensible change. 

If the principles of all things are the same, how are some things cor- 
ruptible? The principles cannot be different, in the sense that the 
principles of incorruptible things are incorruptible, those of corruptible 
things corruptible. First principles cannot be corruptible, for they would 
have principles still prior to them, namely those into which they are 
corrupted,!22 

This aporia is classed by Aristotle among those ‘neglected’ by all his 
predecessors.128 

The ‘conception’ fettering the intellect is the necessity of permanent 
intrinsic principles for changing things. This necessity has just been 
established by Aristotle himself.124 The ‘knot’ can be untied, apparently, 
only by showing two different types of permanent principles. Since no 
distinction is possible in the absolutely wndetermined matter of the 
Stagirite’s doctrine, the difference will have to be found in the Entity as 
form. Once more ‘Entity’ seems called upon to unloosen the knot. 
Different types of Entity, in the manner of Aristotelian equivocals, seem 
required. 


121 Cf. infra, pp. 386 ff. 

122 B 4,1000a5-b31; cf. B 1,996a2-4; K 2,1060a28-36. 
123 B 4,1000a5; 10012. 

124 Cf, supra, pp. 241-242. 
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12. The Eleventh Aporia 


Now comes “the hardest of all and the most necessary for knowledge 
of the truth.” 125 Are Being and Unity the Entities of things or just 
attributes? If the latter, the Platonic Forms and the Pythagorean 
numbers fall; for Being and the ‘one’ are the most universal. If they 
are not separate from individual things, nothing else will be. If the 
former, the reasoning of Parmenides holds. “All things that are are one 
and this is Being.” 126 

This aporia arises out of the general history of Greek philosophy. 
Parmenides, Zeno, Empedocles, Plato, and the Pythagoreans are named 
in the course of the discussion. Their different ‘conceptions’ of Being 
and of the ‘one’ bind the intellect proceeding along the Aristotelian way. 

The construction of the aporia seems to indicate that both the Pytha- 
gorean and the Platonic conceptions must be jettisoned. Unity and 
Being should be established as attributes of “another underlying 
nature.”!?7 But this nature will not be something “more intelligible” 128 
than Unity and Being, as in the materialistic view of Empedocles. The 
wording ‘whether they are the Entities of things or attributes of some 
underlying nature’ indicates that underlying nature as the Entity of the 
thing. ‘Entity’ again seems to hold the key for unlocking the chains. 


13. The Twelfth Aporia 


An aporia following upon these considerations arises from the current 
mathematical philosophy. This conception of bodies would establish 
the mathematical indivisibles as the ultimate Entities, 


A question connected with these is whether numbers and bodies and planes 
and points are Entities of a kind or not. If they are not, it baffles us to say what 
being is and what the Entities of things are. For modifications and movements 
and relations and dispositions and ratios do not seem to indicate the Entity of 
anything; for they are all predicated of a subject, and none is a ‘this.’ And as 
to the things which might seem most of all to indicate Entity, water and earth 
and fire and air, of which composite bodies consist, heat and cold and the like 
are modifications of these, not Entities, and the body which is thus modified 
alone persists as something real and as an Entity. But, on the other hand, the 
body is surely less of an Entity than the surface, and the surface than the line, 
and the line than the unit and the point. For the body is bounded by these; and 


125 B 4,1001a4-5. Oxford trans. 

126 B 4,1001a4-b1; cf. 1,996a4-9; K 2,1060a36-b6. 
127 B 4,1001a8. 

128 B 4,1001al3. Oxford trans. 
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they are thought to be capable of being without the body, but body incapable 
of being without these. This is why, while most of the philosophers and the 
earlier among them thought that Entity and being were identified with body, 
the more recent and those who were held to be wiser thought numbers were the 
first principles. As we said, then, if these are not Entity, there is no Entity and 
no Being at all; for the accidents of these it cannot be right to call Beings.!29 


‘Entity’ in this passage is described, in the language of the Categories,!*° 
as the subject of the accidents and of predication. At the same time, one 
of the tests for ‘Entity’ is that it ‘bounds’ or ‘defines.’ This is one of the 
characteristics of formal cause.!3! The two senses of ‘Entity’ once more 
seem to coincide. 

The accidents as contrasted with the Entity are declared unworthy of 
the name of Being. The distinct mention of Entity and Being seems to 
imply some contrast as well as a close relation between the two. Owing 
to the sharp antithesis between Entity and accident, there could be no 
question in this context of calling the accidents ‘Entity.’ But it seems 
presumed that there is possibility of calling them ‘Being.’ 

A new technical expression appears in this passage. It is tdde tu, 
a ‘this.’ It is used in the sense of the first category,'®? without any further 
precisions for the moment. 

The whole aporia arises from the different conceptions of bodies in 
the preceding philosophy. The earlier philosophers conceived Being and 
Entity after the manner of physical bodies. The later thinkers looked 
upon these bodies as mathematical solids. In this latter conception the 
surface is prior to the solid, the line to the surface, and the point to the 
line. The first principles of Beings, then, will be these indivisibles. All 
else, including the accidents, follow upon them. 

The ‘conception’ binding the intellect is the mathematical notion of 
bodies arising from the gradual development in Greek philosophical 
thought. But these Mathematicals cannot be the principles of sensible 
things as sought by Aristotle. They cannot be in sensible things.'*° They 
are indivisibles, and like the indivisible of time—the ‘now, they are 
not subject to the process of becoming.'** They are not found, as 
determined, in bodies.'35 


129 B 5,1001b26-1002a14. Oxford trans., but usual changes in the terminology of Being. 
180 Cat., 5,3a7-b23. 

131 Cf. supra, pp. 194; 238-242. 

182 Cf. Cat., 5,3b10; W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 1, 247-248. 

183 B 5,1002a17-18. 

184 B 5,1002a18-20; a28-bl11; K 2,1060b16-19. 

185 B 5,1002a20-25. 
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Why does the fact that the Mathematicals are not subject to a process 
of becoming hinder them from being the first principles of bodies? 
Aristotle has already established that the first principles of sensible things 
must not be subject to this process. 

Apparently the mathematical indivisibles cannot be conceived as pro- 
ducing corruptible and divisible things, while remaining themselves 
unchangeable. A principle that combines these two characteristics must 
be conceived in a manner different from the mathematical type. No 
express reason, however, is here given by the Stagirite. 

The construction of the aporia leaves but one ‘solution’ open. The 
Entity of bodies may not be conceived in a mathematical way by anyone 
proceeding along the Aristotelian path to Wisdom. 


14. The Thirteenth Aporia 


After repeating the difficulties in conceiving the Platonic Forms as 
either singular or universal,'8* Aristotle proceeds to a closely connected 
aporia. Do the principles of things have being potentially or in some 
other way? 18% Are they potential or actual? 148 If actual, there must be 
another principle still prior, for the potential is prior to the actual cause. 
A thing can be possible without being in act. But if the first principles 
are potential, they give no sufficient explanation of why things are. 
Things could just as easily not be.18® 

A further aporia is added in the introductory version. Are the prin- 
ciples first by way of motion or in some other manner? 

The connection of the aporia with the Platonic Forms indicates that 
Aristotle is thinking of the Forms in terms of act and potency. The ‘con- 
ception’ binding the intellect is that potency appears to be prior, but 
cannot account for Being. This conception seems to arise from a natural 
reflection on things, and not expressly from doctrines in the previous 
philosophy. But here it is probably grounded on the considerations of 
the Physics, where the material cause in studied as the potency for change. 


136 B 6,1002b12-32. 

137 B 6,1002b32-34. This aporia is stated in substance at K 2,1060a20-24. Even in Book B 
it is seen as ‘closely related’ to the preceding ones (6,1002b32). Accordingly, there does not 
seem to be sufficient reason for regarding the present section in B as a later addition (Jaeger, 
Aristoteles, p. 222; trans. Robinson, p. 214), or for thinking with Natorp, AGP, I (1888), 187-188, 
that the aporia was deliberately omitted in K in order to exclude matter from the scope of meta- 
physics. 

198 B 1,996all. 

189 B 6,1003al-5. 

140 B 1,996a11. 
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This gives rise to the further query whether the principles have to be 
first in a way different from that of movement. 

The alternative that something merely potential can account for 
Being appears impossible. The ‘solution’ must lie in the other choice. 
The notion of act will have to be more penetrating than just a sub- 
sequent development of a potency. The nature of act will have to be 
conceived as something independent of physical movement.!#4 

The expressly noted connection of this aporia with the preceding con- 
siderations regarding the Platonic Forms and the problem of scientific 
knowledge, should not be without significance. It seems to indicate that 
the problem of the same Entity as individual and universal is to be solved 
in terms of act and potency. 


15. The Fourteenth Aporia 


The final aporia asks explicitly whether the principles are universal or 
singular. 


If they are universal, they will not be Entities; for everything that is common 
indicates not a ‘this’ but a ‘such,’ but Entity is a ‘this.’ And if we are allowed to 
lay it down that a common predicate is a ‘this’ and a single thing, Socrates will 
be several animals—himself and ‘man’ and ‘animal,’ if each of these indicates a 
‘this’ and a single thing. 

... If they are not universals but are as singulars, they will not be knowable; for 
the knowledge of anything is universal.142 


The technical expression ‘a this’ (réde te) is now used definitely in 
the sense of something numerically individual. It is explicitly contrasted 
with what is ‘common’ and with a ‘such.’ In the Categories, a ‘such’ is 
distinguished from a ‘this’ as a universal predicate from an individual 
Entity.48 Moreover, a ‘this’ is employed here synonymously with the 
singular (xa§’ éxacra) in a sense that has already been identified with the 
numerically one.'#4 Also, Aristotle argues that Socrates will be several 
animals if each predicate denotes a ‘this.’ The reasoning would have no 
force if a ‘this’ could indicate a universal. Nothing prevents Socrates 
from being at the same time ‘man’ and ‘animal,’ if these are universal 
predicates. 

The wording of the present passage, consequently, leaves no doubt 
that in the context of the aporia a ‘this’ means an individual as opposed to a 


141 Cf, infra, pp. 404-405. 

142 B 6,1003a7-15; cf. 1,996a9-10; K 2,1060b19-23. On the text at 1003a10, cf. H. Richards, 
JP, XXXIV (1918), 250. 

1483 Cat, 5,3b10-21. 

144 B 6,1003a7; 14; cf. 4,999b33-1000al. 
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logical universal. It cannot mean the lowest species considered as 
common. The exact meaning of a ‘this’ in the present setting is of prime 
importance for understanding Aristotle’s metaphysical thought. Although 
a ‘this’ seems definitely to mean a singular in the present context, one is 
not justified in presuming that such is the only meaning, or the primary 
meaning, of the term. There is the possibility that a ‘this’ may be an 
Aristotelian equivocal. While definitely opposed to the logical universal, 
it may not necessarily be a singular.145 

The ‘conception’ chaining the intellect in this aporia is a requirement 
for scientific knowledge both in the Platonic Dialectic and the Aristo- 
telian logic. Science must be of the universal. But the procedure of the 
Stagirite is to locate the formal cause within sensible things. The Entity 
is identified with the formal cause of the Physics, which is an intrinsic 
element in the constitution of those things. But neither the Platonic 
Form nor the universal as treated in the logical writings can possibly be 
located in sensible things. 

The bond can be broken by showing that ‘Entity’ is individual and at 
the same time universal in a sense, which, though not precisely that of 
the order dealt with by logic, is nevertheless sufficient to provide the 
basis of scientific knowledge. The construction of the aporia seems to 
allow no other ‘solution.’ The universal that coincides with Entity will 
be a ‘this.’ 


16. The Functions of the Aporiae 


Are these fourteen groups of aporiae designed to fulfill the functions 
outlined in the preliminary description of their nature? ¢ 

The main purpose was to indicate the ‘knots’ binding the intellect and 
preventing it from going forward in understanding the four causes of 
the Physics as the ones sought by Wisdom. These ‘knots’ were ‘con- 
ceptions’ of preceding philosophers or points ‘overlooked’ by them. 

Has the ‘drawing up’ of the aporiae fulfilled that main function? 

The process seems to have isolated quite clearly the ‘conceptions’ in 
the mind of a ‘hearer’ in the Lyceum who was already acquainted with 
the physics and the logic of Aristotle. Such a ‘hearer’ would be suffi- 
ciently grounded in the history of Greek philosophy. He would be well 
acquainted with Plato's dialogues. He would presumably give no 
allegiance to doctrines that Plato had shown to be absurd, such as the 
Protagorean view of knowledge as sensation. A mere mention of such 


145 Cf. infra, pp. 386 ff. 
146 Cf. supra, pp. 218-219. 
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a doctrine would be sufficient to prevent any temptation to think along 
that line.'4#7 He would be interested in the mathematical conceptions of 
men like Speusippus and Xenocrates, as well as in the whole background 
of the current doctrines regarding the physical universe. 

With this type of preparation, a ‘hearer’ could be expected to have in 
his mind quite the assembly of ‘conceptions’ listed in Book B. ‘These 
‘conceptions’ would hinder him from understanding the four causes of 
the Physics as the first principles sought by Wisdom. In ‘drawing up’ 
the aporiae, Aristotle has isolated these ‘conceptions’ and located their 
exact bearing on the causes. In this way he has made manifest the 
‘knots.’ The task of ‘untying’ them still remains. But they have been 
located and examined. The examination in each case has revealed their 
nature and at least a tentative way of proceeding towards loosening them 
and obtaining a ‘clear passage.’ That was precisely the purpose stated by 
Aristotle for surveying them. 

The ‘conceptions’ are to a large extent, as the Stagirite claims, opinions 
of preceding philosophers. But these opinions have been reinterpreted, 
sometimes slightly, more often to a considerable degree if not entirely, 
in the setting of the Aristotelian physics and logic. And to an equally 
large extent, the ‘conceptions’ seem to arise directly out of the Stagirite’s 
own physical and logical doctrines. ‘This latter type of conceptions seems 
to comprise the group ‘overlooked’ by the previous thinkers. Apparently 
these philosophers should have had them, if they had been able to express 
themselves correctly regarding the causes. 

Moreover, there is a definite selection in listing the opinions of earlier 
philosophers. One whole trend of Greek thought, from Heraclitus in the 
physical order to Protagoras and Antisthenes in the logical realm, is not 
brought to bear on the discussion of Book B. Why? Aristotle was well 
aware of the importance and actuality of that way of thinking in Greek 
philosophy. He is extremely painstaking and detailed in establishing the 
principle of contradiction, against that school of thought. But this 
effort comes only after the solution of the aporia concerning the axioms. 
Why is it not dealt with in a preliminary aporia? Certainly the denial of 
the principle of contradiction would be the greatest hindrance towards 
understanding the Primary Philosophy, and should be the first to be 
removed. 

The only plausible answer is that the ‘hearers’ could not have been 
‘bound’ by any denial of this first principle. They must have been 
students already convinced by the doctrine of the Theaetetus. ‘They did 
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not think along the lines of the universal flux. They had no aporia of 
the intellect arising from such a ‘conception.’ Nothing of that nature 
would hinder them from understanding the four causes of the Physics, 
especially the formal cause, as the first principles sought by Wisdom. 
In the aporia about the axioms, the ‘hearers’ are assumed to accept the 
principle of contradiction. Only later,48 after the aporia has been 
solved, are they shown how to defend that principle on Aristotelian grounds 
against the partisans of the flux. 

In the same way a detailed study of the aporiae reveals a definite and 
historically coherent set of ‘conceptions.’ They are the views to be ex- 
pected in a group of ‘hearers’ who were versed in and sympathetic towards 
the Aristotelian physics'*® and logic, the doctrine of the Platonic 
dialogues and the current mathematical philosophy, and the efforts to 
explain the physical universe in the wake of the Parmenidean 
challenge.‘*° Certain ‘conceptions’ arising naturally in this background, 
would hinder such ‘hearers’ from understanding as the principles of 
Wisdom the four causes of the Physics, especially the formal cause under 
the aspect of Entity. The aporiae are ‘drawn up’ in such a way as to 
isolate these conceptions., and make ready for untying the knots. 

The aporiae of Book B, consequently, can hardly be considered as an 
‘antinomical discussion of the main problems of the First Philosophy.’ 
The aporiae, it is true, are all concerned with the first causes, which are 
the topic of the Primary Philosophy. But there is no indication that they 
are meant to group and discuss the ‘main problems’ treated by the 
science. ‘To judge by Book A, there are many ‘main problems’ not even 
mentioned.'® In fact, the Aristotelian separate Entities are not expressly 
discussed at all, even though some of the aporiae are constructed in such 
a way as to require such separate Entities for the ‘solution.’ Moreover, 
the ‘antinomical’ character of the discussion has to be understood in a 
limited setting. It is not a question of listing antinomies which follow 
directly from the nature of the causes. The procedure is not abstractly 
systematic. It seems based on concrete historical circumstances. The 
process, in fact, has revealed itself to be exactly what Aristotle claimed 
it to be. The conceptions which hindered the intellect in that given set 
of historical contingencies from understanding the four causes of the 


M48 T 4,1005b35ff.; cf. H 3,1043b23-32; © 3,1046b29-1047b2. 

M49 On whether Book B has actually presupposed some metaphysical considerations that follow 
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Physics as the first principles of Wisdom, have been ‘drawn up.’ On the 
one hand the four causes had been established empirically as the ones 
sought by Wisdom. On the other hand, certain actually present ‘con- 
ceptions’ hinder the intellect, from various and often opposite view- 
points, in its effort to make this finding intelligible. That is the basic 
‘antinomy’ of Book B. 

Nor does the explanation that Aristotle is arguing from the most 
commonly accepted opinions, and not from the principles proper to the 
things themselves, do justice to Book B. The ‘commonly accepted 
Opinions’ are carefully selected, and many of them—those from the 
Aristotelian physics and logic—are regarded by the Stagirite as object- 
ively true and are treated here as such. The ‘tentative’ character is 
limited to the possible manner of ‘untying’ the knots. The construction 
of each aporia indicates a likely point at which one can at least try to 
commence the untying. Book B does not profess to undertake the actual 
untying of the knots. But in its stated purpose, the ‘drawing up’ of the 
aporiae, Book B is positive enough. Its task is serious, and is undertaken 
in an earnest and efficient manner. It has a perfectly definite objective, 
of which it never loses sight, and from which it never deviates. The 
selection of the ‘conceptions’ shows that the viewpoint is not abstract. 

Jaeger’s keen historical sense has indicated a much more satisfactory 
approach to an estimate of the aporiae. They must be viewed and studied 
as concrete products of a definite set of historical circumstances. But 
does the “crisis in Plato’s doctrine” 1°* really express these circumstances? 
It is at least doubtful whether there ever was an official doctrine of the 
Ideas in the Academy,'®* and it is still harder to establish that the com- 
position of Book B coincided historically with such a crisis in the 
Academic circles. The construction of the aporiae does not give the 
impression that their over-all purpose was to prepare the coup-de-grdce 
for the Platonic Ideas. The conception of the Ideas is treated as just 
one, albeit a prominent one, of the ‘bonds’ fettering the intellect that 
tries, in the given circumstances, to understand the four causes as the 
principles of Wisdom. Aristotle’s own explanaton of the purpose of the 
aporiae is verified by a study of their construction. A disguised over-all 
purpose to destroy belief in the Ideas has to be read into them on grounds 
ultimately based on the use of ‘we’ style.154 

To say that “what Book B develops is simply and solely the problems 
of the Platonic doctrine” is not an adequate explanation. What Aristo- 


182 Cf, supra, p. 212. 
183 Cf, supra, Chapter Two, c), n. 24. 
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telian problem is not somehow formulated in Plato? And Pilato, as well 
as Aristotle, thinks against the whole background of preceding Greek 
philosophy. The aporiae, accordingly, reveal a development in that 
course of thought. Plato, as the closest and greatest of the Stagirite’s 
predecessors, emerges most prominently in the development. But 
between Plato and Book B stand at least the Aristotelian physics and 
logic. The immediate background of Book B consists much more in these 
physical and logical doctrines than in the Platonic Ideas. The effort to 
safeguard the necessity and universality of knowledge as well as the 
stability of the world order is as crystal-clear as in Plato. But the 
approach is diametrically the opposite. The aporiae cannot be adequately 
understood simply and solely in terms of Platonic doctrine. 

Nor is it correct to say that the “questions here raised lie without 
exception in the sphere of the supersensible.” The ‘causes’ with which 
the aporiae are fundamentally concerned are the four of the Physics. 
These are the causes of sensible things. Two of them, the material and 
the formal, are intrinsic to the material things, the other two are identi- 
fied with the formal. Aristotle in Book B is talking about the causes of 
a house,’*¢ of a bed, of water and earth and fire and air,!*7 of Socrates.5 
Only in the sense that the what-IS-Being and the absolutely undetermined 
matter are not per se sensible, can the inquiry be conceived as trans- 
cending the sensible sphere. But in this context every scientific inquiry, 
by the very fact that it is universal, would transcend the per se sensible 
order.'5® As far as the development in Book B goes, the causes are all in 
the sphere of the sensible. The Platonic Ideas are treated as sensible 
natures plus the characteristic of ‘eternal.’ 1° The Mathematicals are 
treated as the indivisibles of bodies.1® 

Does B present a plan or program meant to be followed in the ensuing 
treatises? 

The Book has given no evidence of being meant for this purpose. The 
order in the two versions of the aporiae is not always the same, nor is the 
internal order of the questions systematic enough to be looked upon as 
any adequate plan. The connection between the aporiae, though by 
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no means haphazard, is rather empirical. Something in one aporia more 
or less suggests another ‘conception’ that could be expected to fetter the 
intellect. But of what one would expect, from Book A, to be the main 
topics of the Metaphysics, there is no mention. Some aporiae seem to 
point in that direction for their ultimate ‘solution.’ But no plan or 
program of these topics is given. The process of untying the knots, the 
‘clear passage,’ may be expected to follow the general order of the 
aporiae. But that is not sufficient to give them the role of a plan or 
program for the ensuing treatises. 

What, then, is the function of the aporiae? 

Whatever character certain aporiae may have in other treatises, those 
in Book B fill exactly the role determined by Aristotle in the introduc- 
tion. They are meant to ‘draw up’ the ‘conceptions’ hindering the 
intellect, in the given circumstances, from understanding the empirically 
established four causes as the principles sought by Wisdom. They are 
the amplification of the initial wonder in which the quest for the causes 
began. The Stagirite conceives his ‘hearers’ as wondering in regard to 
the first causes of sensible things. From his logical researches it is 
apparent that these principles, because first, cannot be established by 
demonstrative reasoning.**2 They have to be revealed by a dialectical 
process. The opinions of preceding philosophers are reviewed, and found 
to yield only the four causes of the Physics. But some of the ways in 
which the other thinkers conceived the causes, as well as doctrines in his 
own physics and logic, amplify the initial wonder and aporia. At this 
stage the ‘hidden cause’ is the ‘knot’ represented with every such ‘con- 
ception.’ These ‘conceptions’ are drawn up in such a way as to make the 
‘knots’ clearly manifest. After that, one is able to proceed to the untying 
of the knots and so arrive in each case at the ‘opposite and better state.’ 
By this means the intellect focuses its attention ever more and more 
sharply on the true nature of the four causes. It is able to grasp more 
adequately the first principles of Wisdom. The process of inquiry 
originated by the initial wonder has been spread out over the actual 
philosophical background of the ‘hearers’ in the concrete historical 
setting of the Lyceum. 

The ‘drawing up’ of the aporiae in Book B, then, is a continuation of 
the dialectical (in the Aristotelian sense) inquiry. Like the first stage 
in the third part of Book A, it cannot be considered ‘introductory’ in the 
modern sense. It is entirely within the proper realm of Wisdom. It is 
treating the first principles of the science itself, though from the starting- 
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point of ‘conceptions’ extraneous to the science proper. The treatment 
of each aporia has in actual fact centered the attention of the intellect 
ever more closely on one dominant theme, one all-pervading cause— 
Entity. The ‘solution’ of each need not be expected to give the full and 
final answer to the problem of Entity. It is meant in each case only to 
untie one knot hindering the intellect from proceeding in that direction. 
But it should be one more stage in the penetration of Entity, and so a 
further step in the direction of the final goal. 

In this way Book B fulfills the other purposes mentioned by Aristotle. 
It isolates Entity as the goal of the inquiry. It shows that the direction 
to be taken follows the route of the formal cause. It draws up the 
‘contending arguments’ in such a way that they are seen related to one 
definite viewpoint. It provides the criterion by which they can be judged. 
That criterion has been Entity. 

The term ‘Entity’ has teen used in this Book in the same senses as in 
Book A. It has been applied to the Aristotelian formal cause and to the 
ultimate subject of predication and of accidental change. It has been 
employed to denote Platonic and Pythagorean principles and composites. 
But the predominant application has been to the formal cause. As in 
Book A, Entity in this semse seems to coincide with the other Aristotelian 
instance, namely the subject of predication and change.’ To this 
Entity—the form—does the reduction of the causes and of Being seem 
indicated. With it will the universal apparently coincide. But the 
universal that coalesces with Entity in the Primary Philosophy can 
hardly be the universal in the sense of genera and species. While not a 
singular, it will necessarily be a ‘this,’ and therefore not a species, much 
less a genus. Upon the correct notion of a ‘this,’ apparently, will the 
whole problem hinge.1* So far do the lines of the main inquiry assume 
definite direction. 


163 Cf, supra, pp. 192; 208; 225; 249; and infra, p. 364. 
164 Cf, infra, pp. 399; 409; 431-434; 464-465. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE SCIENCE OF BEING QUA BEING (I—E 1) 


a. The Science of Entity (J’) 


1. Being qua Being 


Bt I opens with the abrupt statement of a fact. There is a science 
of Being qua Being. 


There is a science which considers Being qua Being, and what belong to it 
per se. Now this is not the same as any of what are called the particular sciences; 
for none of these others treats universally of Being qua Being. They cut off 
a part of Being and consider what happens to pertain to this part, as for instance 
the mathematical sciences do.} 


No effort is made in these opening sentences to prove that there is 
such a science. The fact is merely stated. Proof is offered only that the 
science is not the same as any particular science. This science treats 
universally of Being as Being. The others treat particular types of Being 
from a particular point of view. They take a part of Being and deal with 
what pertains but accidentally to Being in the particular type treated. 

What is the significance of the formula Being qua Being? 

It is not Platonic. Plato’s formula for the type of Being dealt with by 
Wisdom was t6 éytwo év. The ‘truly real,’ the ‘truly Being’ was the 
sphere in which Dialectic engaged.? Aristotle does not use the Platonic 
formula.’ Instead, he asserts that the science which treats Being univer- 
sally is the science of Being qua Being. Is there any essential difference 
between the two formulations? 


1 7’ 1,1003a21-26. The notion of a ‘part of Being’ should not be too hastily understood in a 
merely ‘extensive’ sense. Mathematics treats all the Beings, for instance, with which Natural 
Philosophy deals. ‘Part’ may be meant in an ‘intensive’ way as a grade of Being, or something 
after the manner of this conception. Cf. K 4,1061b25-27; and text quoted from H. A. Armstrong, 
Introduction to Greek Philosophy (p. 87), supra, p. 66. For a somewhat similar use of xatd pégog to 
denote change in quality, quantity, or place, as contrasted with unqualified change, cf. GC, 
I 3,317b35. 

2 B.g., Plato, Phib., 58A; 59D. Cf. D. Peipers, Ont. Plat., p. 30, for collection of the texts. 
“Perspicuum est, tam in rebus, quae percipiuntur, quam in hominibus, qui rem aliquam perci- 
piunt, distingui duo genera tay Svtwy, unum quod vulgo sic dicitur, revera autem hoc nomine 
non dignum est: ... alterum éy est id, quod alibi Plato 7d dytwe dy dicit,” Ibid, p. 61. 

3 Ch H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist, 516b34-38. 
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In the aporia dealing with the universality of knowledge,‘ the Stagirite 
expressed himself in qua terms.—“Insofar as they are one and the same, 
and insofar as something is present universally, do we come to know all 
things.” 5 This presentation threw the problem into a setting diametri- 
cally opposed to the Platonic. The approach was not from Adyos, but 
from individual things. There is apparently some close link between the 
qua formula and the Stagirite’s understanding of universal knowledge. 
The difference between the Aristotelian and the Platonic conceptions 
of Wisdom seems expressed in the change of formulae. 

Three notions, in fact, are signalized in the opening passage of Book 
’'—‘universal,’ qua, and per se. The connection among these three is 
explained in the Posterior Analytics.6 The qua and the per se (in this sense) 
are identical.? They are the foundation of necessity and universality— 
in the sense rendered by the Oxford translation as ‘commensurate’ 
universality—in things. The ‘commensurate’ universal may be seen in 
any random instance and belongs immediately to the subject. Such a 
universal must necessarily belong to the things.® 

Universality and necessity were the Platonic foundations of science.® 
Aristotle is evidently drawing them from what belongs to a thing per se 
or qua itself. Instead of looking to separate Forms as the foundation of 
scientific knowledge, the Stagirite is considering the concrete thing as 
manifesting itself in different ways. Each of these different ways takes 
the place of a Platonic Form. If any one of them follows immediately 
from the thing, it provides knowledge that is commensurately univer- 
sal. It is present in every random instance. If it does not follow imme- 
diately, but only through something else, it is not commensurately 
universal, even though it happens to be found in every instance.’ 

This explanation throws light on the technical terms used at the 
beginning of I. What pertains to Being gua Being, in accordance with 
the Posterior Analytics, should 


4 Ch. supra, pp. 238-241. 

5 B 4,999a28-29. 

8 APo., I 4,73b26-74a3. 

7 Ibid., b28-29. Plato uses the gua manner of speaking but rarely. Cf. F. Ast, Lex. Plat., II, 15. 
Instances in the Categories and the Topics — both considered to be early works — of the qua 
formulation may be seen at Cat., 7,7a1; 2; 8; 17; Top., 1.17, 108a16; LIT 1,116a16; V 4,133a24; 
29; 30; 31; 34; b5; 10; 7,137b7 (twice); b9; 12; VI 6, 145a26. In Book 4 of the Metaphysics — 
the greater part of which is considered to be early — the formula occurs at 2,1014a11; 12; 4,1014b 
19; 1015a15; 6,1016a21; b4; 5; 6 (twice); 12,1019a16; 18; 20; 35; b11; 1020a2; 6; 25,1023b13; 
28, 1024b27; 30; 1025a28; 29. 

8 APo., 1 4,73b27-33. 

® Cf. S. Mansion, Le Jugement d’Existence chez Aristote, pp. 11-17. 

10 APo., I 4,73b38-74a3. 
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a) pertain to it per se, 

b) belong immediately to the ‘Being’ found in anything whatsoever, 
c) pertain to any chance instance of Being, 

d) belong universally to all Beings, 

e) belong necessarily to all Beings. 


The science of Being described in the gua and the per se terms, the 
science that treats Being universally, should therefore possess the other 
characteristics given in this list. 

Aristotle proceeds at once to link the science of Being qua Being with 
the topic of first principles and highest causes. 

Now since we are seeking the first principles and the highest causes, clearly 
there must be some nature to which these belong in virtue of that nature itself. 
If then those who sought the elements of Beings were seeking these same prin- 
ciples, it is necessary that the elements be elements of Being not per accidens but 


qua Being. Therefore it is of Being gua Being that we also must grasp the first 
causes,11 


This passage, following upon the statement about the science of Being 
qua Being, returns to the outlook developed in Book A,—“we are seeking 
the first principles and the highest causes.” That is taken as already 
established. 

These principles, the Stagirite goes on to show, must pertain to some 
nature per se. The reason is implied in the notion of ‘first’ or ‘highest.’ 
If the causes did not belong to that nature per se, in the sense synonymous 
with qua the nature itself, they would not be ‘first.’ They would pertain 
to the nature by reason of some other cause or causes, which would 
accordingly be prior to them.!? 

The Stagirite then draws on another point already established in 
Book A. Those who sought the elements of Being were seeking the first 
and highest causes. Such thinkers, according to the wording of Book A, 
were the natural philosophers,’* the Pythagoreans,* and Plato.!> Since 
these first causes have just been shown to be the causes of Being qua 
Being, the preceding thinkers were necessarily seeking the elements of 
Being qua Being. 

Therefore, Aristotle concludes, we also must seek the first causes of 
Being insofar as it is Being. 


11 TF 1,1003a26-32. Ross text at a3. 
12 Cf, K 8,1065b2-3; Ph., IL 6,198a7-9. 
18 4 3,983b10-11. 

14 4 5,986a2. 

18 A 6,987b19-20, 
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The short opening chapter of Book I’ is quite succinct. It must have 
required considerable amplification for the ‘hearers’ during an ensuing 
discussion in the Lyceum.’* An analysis of the chapter, however, arti- 
culates certain clearly recognizable features. There is a definite con- 
clusion, and there are definite premises from which the conclusion is 
drawn. 

The conclusion is: ‘Therefore it is of Being according as it is Being 
that we also must grasp the first causes.’ The effort throughout Book B 
had been to understand the four causes of the Physics as the first causes 
sought by Wisdom. These ‘first causes’ are now to be understood as the 
causes of Being qua Being. The conclusion in itself may not be any too 
enlightening. But it provides at least a step towards solving the first 
group of aporiae in B.1" This group centered round the causes as four. 
The four causes had to be understood in a unity sufficient to bring them 
under a single science. Here they are shown to belong to one nature, 
Being qua Being. How that unity provides the basis for a single science, 
remains to be examined. 

‘The premises for this conclusion are stated in the ‘since’ and the ‘if 
clauses,—“Since we are seeking . . . the highest causes,” and “If those who 
sought the elements of Beings were seeking these same principles.” 

These two are the basic premises from which the conclusion is ultima- 
tely drawn. They themselves are the two conclusions established 
empirically in Book A. “The science we are seeking’ was shown to be the 
knowledge of the highest causes of things. These causes, the four of the 
Physics, were shown—again empirically—to be the ones sought by the 
earlier philosophers. 

From further study these causes sought by the preceding thinkers are 
seen to be the causes of Being qua Being. They were the highest causes 
of Beings, and so could not pertain to Beings per accidens. The philoso- 
phers, whether they knew it or not, were all along pursuing the science 
of Being qua Being. 

In this way the opening statement of the chapter is established,1*— 
‘There is a science that considers Being according as it is Being.’ It has 
been established by the same type of empirical procedure found in 


16 On this characteristic of the school logos, cf. p. 75, supra. 

17 Supra, pp. 220-228; 233-234. 

18 {t is quite in accord with Aristotle’s procedure to make a statement of fact and then esta- 
blish the statement in the immediately following considerations. E.g., at A 1,981b27-29, the 
causes sought by Wisdom were stated to the first causes. This was shown only in the immediately 
following chapter, 982a4-b10. Cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, 119-120; H. v. Arnim, Wien. 
Stud., XLVI (1928), 3-4. 
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Book A. The science of Being gua Being has been there all the time, in 
the work of the early philosophers. Aristotle is merely pointing to it. 

The fact that his predecessors did not speak of it in such terms could 
hardly be expected to trouble the Stagirite. In the whole course of the 
discussion he has been interested not so much in what they said, but in 
what they would have said, had they been able to express themselves 
correctly.1° 

Accordingly, Aristotle makes no attempt to show how there could be 
a science of Being gua Being. He is not interested in first working out 
the possibility of the science. He simply states, as an observable fact, that 
there is such a science. He shows next that it is the science of the highest 
causes. His conclusion immediately follows:— We also, who are seeking 
Wisdom, must attain the causes proper to Being gua Being.” 

‘The science we are seeking’ is consequently established—in the same 
empirical manner employed in Book A— as the science of Being qua 
Being. The highest science of the four causes, the science that treats of 
Beings universally, is the knowledge of the per se causes of Being. 

What is the purpose of identifying the science of the causes with the 
science of Being qua Being? What help can this identification furnish? 

One aporia*! in the first group, it may be remembered, implied a 
rather striking presupposition. The science treating any one of the 
causes must necessarily treat them all. All the causes must necessarily 
pertain, in some way at least, to all Beings. Since the causes are now seen 
to pertain per se to Being, that is, to Being gua Being, any ‘random 
instance’ of such causes will immediately involve Being itself. The 
science which deals with that instance as Being will likewise treat of any 
other cause of Being qua Being. 

This is at least a step towards ‘solving’ the aporia. One may still 
wonder how all four causes pertain to Being qua Being, even though one 
has already seen that their nature as ‘first’ causes makes the fact impera- 
tive. Moreover, how can all the causes pertain to Being per se, when two 
of them are not found in immobile Beings? Such questions remain 
unanswered. But the intellect has seen that the four causes must belong 
to one nature, and should therefore be all treated by the science which 
deals with that nature. That nature is Being gua Being. The intellect 
can proceed to study Being qua Being in full confidence that it is thereby 


19 A 4,985a-4-5; 10,993a22-24; B 6,1002b27-28. 

2 K states the fact much more briefly. “Since the science of the Philosopher is that of Being 
qua Being universally...” K 3,1060b31-32. 

21 Cf. supra, p. 221. 
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studying the four causes. It has its ‘clear passage’ to the science being 
sought. That is all that is required for untying the knot which bound 
it in this regard. Viewed as the ‘solution’ to an Aristotelian aporia, the 
procedure is satisfactory. As the solution to a problem in the modern 
sense, it would be intolerably hazy and extremely incomplete. 

The last part of the aporia involved a considerable amount of qua 
reasoning.2 Qua ‘sovereign’ and qua ‘knowable,’ different causes seemed 
to be supreme. Wisdom, it is now apparent, will treat of all the causes 
qua Being. In this way they are universally ‘first’, and not merely first in 
certain orders. However, Aristotle does not pause to compare details 
here, as though he were solving a modern ‘problem.’ By showing that 
Wisdom deals with the causes qua causes of Being, he has obtained the 
‘clear passage’ sought. He has no need for the moment to go further 
into the question. 

The opening chapter of Book I’, consequently, seems constructed for 
the solution of the initial aporiae of B. It shows solidarity not only with 
the treatment of Book A, but also with the Book of the aporiae. 

The first part of the initial aporia, it is true, remains to be encoun- 
tered. The four causes cannot belong to a genus, for they are not 
contraries. Neither is Being a genus.” Yet generic unity seems required 
for a single science. 

Aristotle accordingly proceeds to locate the nature of Being in one of 
its instances, and to show how that nature extends to all Beings in a 
non-generic way. By remaining in itself one nature, it provides the unity 
sufficient for a science, 


2. The Nature of Being 


The widest ‘universality,’ as in Book A, has been kept identified in 
the present treatment with the ‘highest causes.’ Since the early philoso- 
phers were seeking principles that would explain all things, those prin- 
ciples had to be most universal in their scope. They had to be the 
elements, not of any particular type of Beings, but of all Beings without 
exception. They had to be the elements of Being according to its very 
nature. In this way they are the most universal. For the same per se 
reason, they extend necessarily to all Beings. But if Being is not a genus, 
how can it extend to everything? What is this nature of Being, which is 
universal and necessary to all things, and yet is not generic? 


22 B 2,996b10-13. 
23 B 2,996a20-21; 3,998b22-27. 
24 Cf. supra, pp. 164-166. 
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Aristotle isolates one definite nature, which is the nature of Being 
itself. 


‘Being’ is expressed25 in many ways, but agdc é», that is, in reference to one 
definite nature, and not equivocally, but as is also for instance ‘healthy.’ Every- 
thing which is healthy is referred to health, one thing in the sense that it 
preserves health, another in the sense that it produces it, another in the sense that 
it is a symptom of health, another because it is susceptible of it. And that 
which is ‘medical’ is referred to the medical art, one thing being called medical 
because it possesses it, another because it is naturally adapted to it, another 
because it is the function of the medical art. And we shall find other things 
expressed similarly to these.26 


‘Being’ is therefore a mgdg & equivocal. The point emphasized is 
that the true nature concerned in this type of equivocal is located as such 
only in the primary instance. The nature or form designated by the 
word is found in the first instance alone. Health as such is found only 
in the disposition of the bodily organism. Medical art is found only in 
the habit of the physician’s mind. All other things designated by the 
words have their own proper natures. These natures in themselves are 
not ‘healthy’ or ‘medical.’ They are so denominated because they arc 
causes or effects or signs of, or aids to, the primary instances. In every 
case the nature of the primary instance is designated by the term, accord- 
ing to the different relations that other things bear to it. The dominance 
of the primary instance, which alone possesses in itself the nature desi- 
gnated by the term, is the point stressed in these examples. 

Aristotle next applies this doctrine to the detail of ‘Being:’ 


In this way ‘Being,’ too, is expressed in many ways, but always in reference to 
one primary instance. For some things are called ‘Beings’ because they are 
Entities, others because they are affections of Entity, others because they are 
a way towards Entity or corruptions or privations or qualities or productive or 
generative principles of Entity or of the things expressed by reference to Entity, 
or the negations of any one of these or of Entity itself; for which reason we 
say that even not-Being is not-Being.27 


This text throws a rapid glance over the more obvious ways in which 
‘Being’ extends to its various instances. The first instance is ‘Entity.’ 
‘Entity’ is immediately contrasted with its affections or accidents, as in 


25 The Greek verb Aéyw means to express in thought as well as in word. 

26 I’ 2,1003a33-b5. ‘Medical science’ is the science of health; Top., IL 3,110b18-19. 

27 1’ 1,1003b5-10. In its role of equivocal by reference, ‘Being’ denotes both a one nature and 
many natures. That is why it is an equivocal of this type for the Stagirite. The conflict men- 
tioned by Paul Weiss, Review of Metaphysics, 1 (1947), 90, disappears once this doctrine is 
grasped, at least in the Aristotelian approach. 
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Book A.?8 It denotes therefore the underlying substrate of accidental 
change, corresponding to the ‘primary Entity’ of the Categories. 

The text does not reveal any further precision of ‘Entity.’ It shows 
merely, from a glance over the realm of changeable things, that Entity is 
the primary instance of Being. All other instances of Being are referred 
either immediately or ultimately back to Entity. 

These other instances are summarily listed. In the first place, there 
are the affections or accidents of a thing. Aristotle, speaking of the 
corporeal universe, had said in Book B® that if bodies were not Entity, 
there would be neither Entity nor Being at all. The accidents, once the 
Entity had been removed, were not able to be called Being. In the 
present text, the dependence of accidental Being upon Entity is shown 
to be precisely of the zgdc¢ éy type. 

What does this imply? If the conception is pressed closely, what notion 
of accidental Being is involved? 

The signification may be considered in the light of the two preceding 
examples, ‘health’ and ‘medical.’ These examples were brought forward 
by the Stagirite precisely to introduce the explanation of Being. In the 
light afforded by the illustrations, Aristotle’s teaching on the mgdc é& 
nature of Being should be probed. According to these examples, the 
nature of Being as such—and this is Being gua Being—is to be found 
only in Entity. The accidents will not possess the nature of Being in 
themselves. The nature according to which they are Being will not be 
their own natures. It will be the Entity of which they are affections. This 
should mean that when we say “The man is pale,’ the man alone really 
is. It is he who is—pale. The paleness itself, considered just in its own 
nature apart from the Entity of which it is the affection, could not be 
said to be. If we say, with any meaning, ‘Paleness is,’ we are really saying 
‘The man is—pale.’ The Being as such is that of the man. But ‘paleness’ 
is by its very nature an affection of man; and so it ts, but only through 
and in the Being of the man. The nature of the man alone is in itself. 
When ‘paleness’ is said to be, the nature of the man—the Entity—is 
denoted by the verb. 

Is this actually the implication of the passage? 

Apparently it is the meaning conveyed by the text. But no further 
explanation is given. 

Nor is any attempt made to determine more precisely the nature of 
Entity itself. Entity is taken in the sense of the permanent substrate 


28 A 3,983b10. 
9 B 5,1002a12-14. 
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in a thing as opposed to its accidental changes and affections. As such, 
Entity is declared to be the primary instance of Being. Through reference 
to Entity all other things are Being. So the inference that Entity alone 
contains in itself the nature of Being seems fully legitimate. The 
examples used to illustrate the doctrine stress the presence of the 
‘nature’ in the primary instance alone. The nature involved is found 
only in the first instance. Being in its own nature, Being according as it 
is Being, Being gua Being, should be found only in Entity. ‘Being qua 
Being’ should be synonymous with Entity—‘Beingness.’?° 

In the corresponding passage of Book K, this identification is explicit. 
Being qua Being coincides with Entity as opposed to accident. 


So in the same way every Being is expressed. For it is by being an affection or 
habit or disposition or motion or whatever such else of Being gua Being that 
each of these is said to be.31 


In this way Being qua Being is located in one definite category, the 
category of Entity. Whether any further reduction has to be made, is 
not stated here. ‘Entity’ itself is one of the equivocals treated in Book 4. 
Book .A is considered for the most part to be of much earlier date than 
I. But at present Aristotle gives no indication that he is presuming a 
knowledge of Book A in the ‘hearers.’ He seems interested in only one 
point. He wishes to show how Being, without appearing as a genus, can 
extend to all things universally and include all four causes. His proce- 
dure seems adapted solely to untying the first ‘knot’ listed in the aporia 
of Book B. 

But does not the location of Being gua Being in one definite category 
destroy its universal scope? 

Aristotle’s treatment of this point is careful and elaborate. There is a 
real difficulty here—unless the Stagirite’s fundamental doctrine is clearly 
understood. He himself does not spare any pains to make it clear. Yet it 
is precisely in this question that much confusion has arisen. The point at 


39 Modern commentators have frequently noted that Being gua Being and ousia are identical 
for Aristotle. E.g., A. Schwegler: “. .. die Wissenschaft der odola oder dy 7} dv.” Metaph. Arist., 
TI, 152; cf. p. 157. P. Natorp: “... ‘das Seiende als Seiend,’ oder, was fir Aristoteles damit 
fast unmittelbar identisch ist, die ‘Substanz’ ...” Philos. Monatsh., XXIV (1888), 37. C. Werner: 
“L'étre en tant qu’étre est substance.” Aristote et I’ Idéalisme Platonicien, p. 5; cl. ibid, n. 1. O. Ha- 
melin, text quoted supra, Chapter One, n. 94. 

Dimmler, on the other hand, says that the Being qua Being of the opening chapter of the present 
Book is not precisely ousia. “Dieses Sv 7} dy ist noch nicht die odala. Es zergliedert sich in die 
odala und in das ibrige Sein.” Ousia-Lehre, p. 80; cf. p. 83. The immediately following chap- 
ter of I’, however, locates the nature of ousia and of Being in the first of the categories. 

81 K 3,1061a7-10. 
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issue is: How can ‘Being qua Being’ be universal, if it is restricted to one 
type of Being? Though appearing at different times in different guises, 
the problem is fundamentally the same. In the present context it is raised 
in regard to the unity of Wisdom. How can there be one science that 
treats of all Beings? If ‘Being’ were a genus, there would be no trouble. 
But the Stagirite has insisted that Being is not a genus. The answer is 
being sought in the zgéc¢ éy way in which Being extends to its various 
instances. 

Besides the accidents proper, the other instances of Being listed in the 
present passage are generation and corruption, the principles that cause 
generation or alteration, and negations and privations either of Entity 
or of the secondary instances of Being. Change and its principles are 
called Being, because the nature of these is to affect Entity, just as in the 
case of the accidents. It makes no difference if what they immediately 
affect are “those things expressed in reference to Entity”, i.e., the 
accidents. For a thing to be called ‘Being,’ its reference to Entity does 
not have to be immediate. If a change, for instance, affects a thing 
immediately through the accidents, the reference is by way of these 
accidents, but through the accidents the reference is ultimately to Entity. 
Through this mediate reference the change is denominated ‘Being.’ The 
reason evidently is the same as in the case of the accidents themselves. 
If a man is changing in color, it is still the man alone who is. It is he 
who is—changing in color. The change is said to be, because the man 
is—changing. Though the change affects the man only through 
his color, it is called Being ultimately not on account of the color, but 
on account of the man. The color 1s, but only through the man’s Being. 
The man alone ts, even in regard to the color. So when the ‘change’ is 
denominated Being, the reference is to the Being of the man. 

In this way there is an order in Being. All things are Being in 
reference to Entity. But the reference need not be immediate. Mediate 
reference is fully compatible with this doctrine of Being.* 

Privations and negations of Entity, or of anything referred to Entity, 
are also called Being. This follows consistently from the mod & nature 
of Being. The only requirement for the denomination of Being is a 
reference, either immediate or mediate, to Entity. The positive nature 
of Being does not have to be present in the secondary instances them- 
selves. The negations and privations have this reference. In their very 
notion they are the privation or negation of some type of Being; and all 
Being is ultimately referred to Entity. The fact that they contain nothing 


82 FP 2,1005a10-11; cf. B 1,995b19-26. 
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positive only emphasizes their dependence on Entity. Alexander calls 
attention to the ‘strength’ of Entity, which is so great that it extends its 
sway even to not-Being.* 

This doctrine must be understood against its background of Greek 
speculation. It furnishes a consistent solution to the great problem posed 
by Parmenides, a problem that had deeply troubled thinkers like Demo- 
critus and Plato. The devastating logic of the Eleatic had made 
imperative the admission that not-Being in some way is. Democritus 
had made the Void, which really is, fill the role of not-Being.* Plato 
had located not-Being in the Form of Otherness.®* In this setting, there 
was nothing strange in the Stagirite’s maintaining that not-Being must 
in some way be called Being. But the background emphasizes what is 
already clear from the text. Aristotle is speaking of not-Being in terms of 
a nature. The Being denoted is the nature of the primary instance. It is 
wholly a question of reference to Entity.*° 

The Stagirite makes no attempt to deduce these different types of Being 
through any a priori reasoning. He just finds them that way. His whole 
effort at present is spent on examining the relations among these 
different kinds of Being. He has one definite purpose. He is showing 
how all Beings pertain to the single science of Being qua Being. He 
merely takes these Beings as he finds them. He looks upon them as 
things attained by immediate cognition. If one may be allowed to 
depart for the moment from the Aristotelian sense of the word ‘expe- 
rience’ and use the term in its more modern epistemological signification, 


33 Alexander of Aphrodisias, In Metaph., p. 243.10-17. 

34H, Diels, Vorsokratiker, I1, 93 ff. 

35 Plato, Sph., 257B. 

36 Aristotle is quite evidently remaining within ‘Being according to the schema of predi- 
cation.’ St. Thomas Aquinas puts the Being of privations and negations into another classifi- 
cation. “Sciendum est igitur quod, sicut dicit Philosophus in quinto Metaphysice, ens per se di- 
citur dupliciter: uno modo quod diuiditur per decem genera, alio modo quod significat propo- 
sitionum ueritatem. Horum autem differentia est quod secundo modo potest dici ens omne id 
de quo affirmatiua proposicio formari potest, eciam si illud in re nichil ponat; per quem modum 
priuationes et negationes eciam entia dicuntur; dicimus enim quod affirmatio est opposita nega- 
tioni, et quod cecitas est in oculo. Set primo modo non potest dici ens nisi quod aliquid in re 
ponit; unde primo modo cecitas et hujusmodi non sunt entia. Nomen igitur essentie non sumitur 
ab ente secundo modo dicto; aliqua enim hoc modo dicuntur entia que essentiam non habent, 
ut patet in priuationibus; .. ”” De Ente et Essentia, 1; ed. Roland-Gosselin, p. 2.8-3.10. 

Aristotle’s meaning is rather that the form constitutes the privation or negation by its absence. 
Cf. I’ 2,1004a10-16; Z 7,1032b3-6. This seems to be an indication of a radically different notion 
of Being from that of St. Thomas. The Aristotelian Being does not appear to be expressed from 
the viewpoint of any act over and above the form. This problem will be discussed in the con- 
cluding chapter of the present study. 
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one may say that these Beings are the things attained by experience. 
Experience in this sense need not be confined to the limits prescribed 
by nineteenth century Positivism, nor should it imply any subjectivistic 
notion of a ‘product’ of cognition. It should embrace whatever the mind 
contacts directly in the course of ordinary mental activity. So understood, 
all the types of Being just listed by Aristotle come under the range of 
human experience. In this background, the Stagirite proceeds to show 
that the xgéc é» character of Beings gives them the required unity for a 
single science. 
For not only in the case of things expressed according to one common 
characteristic does the investigation belong to a single science, but also in the 


case of things expressed by reference to one common nature; for even these are 
in a way expressed according to one common characteristic.87 


The first aporia had required that the four causes be reduced in some 
non-generic way to the unity sufficient for a single science. Now, all 
things are shown to be reduced to Entity in a non-generic manner. 
Nevertheless, one definite nature is presented for consideration by the 
science. This nature is Entity. The nature of the primary instance, in 
meo¢ év equivocals, provides the one common characteristic that is 
necessary for treatment by a single science. Even though this nature is 
strictly non-generic in regard to its inferiors, it provides the basis for 
one unified science of all. 

A return to the Aristotelian examples may help to elucidate these con- 
siderations. When a medicine is called ‘healthy,’ the ‘healthiness’ in the 
medicine is the complex of physical properties that enable the medicine 
to cause health in the bodily organism. The nature of the properties is 
quite different from the disposition of the bodily organism which is the 
primary instance of health. There can be no question of the same nature 
being found in both instances. In a strict genus the same nature would 
be found in all the instances, as the same human nature is found univer- 
sally in all men, or animality in man and beast. But the properties in 
the medicine are not generically the same nature as the health in the 
body. They merely cause that health. ‘Healthy,’ as applied to medicine, 
is conceived in reference to the health in the primary instance, and not to 
the physical nature of the medicine itself. The term ‘healthy’ always 
refers to the one type of health, even though the natures it denominates 
are different. One definite nature is always denoted when agdc éythings 
are expressed in thought or in language, though the reference is in 


87 TF 2,1003b12-15; cf. Top., II 3,110b16-19. K calls it simply xa0’ & (K 3,1061b12; cf. 1060b 
33-35; @ 1,1045b27-31; and infra, Chapter Eight, n. 13). 
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different ways. But the fact that the nature denoted is always the same, 
suffices to give wed¢ éy things the unity required for a single science. 

Accordingly, there is one science of things that are called ‘healthy.’ 
That science will study medicines, not from the point of view of their 
physical constitutions, nor of their Being, nor from the aspect of any 
other science, but solely from the viewpoint of their ability to cause 
health in the bodily organism. The science will study preservatives and 
manifestations of health in the same manner. These things are all 
studied according to one common nature. That common nature is the 
nature of the primary instance. It is the health in the bodily organism, 
according to the different references to it that the other instances possess. 
This type of ‘commonness’ is a sufficient universality to bring under a 
single science all things that in different ways are called ‘healthy.’ 

The Stagirite applies these considerations to Beings. “It is clear there- 
fore that it is the work of a single science also to consider Beings qua 
Beings.” * Entity is the common nature considered in all things that are 
treated of as Beings—whether they are affections, changes, negations or 
privations, either immediately or mediately, of Entity. One single 
science of Entity extends universally to all things whatsoever. In this way 
“Being is common to all things.” °° 

The causes sought by Wisdom are therefore located as the causes of 
Entities. 

But everywhere science deals principally with the primary instance, on which 
the other instances depend and by virtue of which they are expressed. If this 


then is Entity it will be of Entities that the philosopher must grasp the principles 
and causes,40 


This conclusions brings the whole treatment back to the causes. The 
causes of Being qua Being, mentioned in the opening chapter, are now 
expressed as the ‘causes of Entities.’ Being gua Being and ‘Entities’ coin- 
cide. ‘Entity’ expresses more neatly the nature of the primary instance 
of Being, and makes it more easy to locate. Aristotle, it should be 
observed, uses the singular or plural of Entity indifferently as the 
primary type of Being. 

In Iand the corresponding part of K, accordingly, there is no notion 
of a ‘Being qua Being’ that is different from one definite type of Being, 
Entity. The conception of a science of Being qua Being that is not the 
science of a definite type of Being—i.e., of the primary instance, Entity— 
appears nowhere in these parts of the Metaphysics. 


88 FP 2,1003b15-16, 
89 Ibid, 1004b20. 
40 Ibid. 1003b16-19, 
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The ‘knot’ indicated by the first aporia is now untied. Entity extends 
universally to all Beings, though not as a genus. It embraces the four 
causes, even though they are not contraries. The intellect has definitely 
located the science of the causes in the science of Entity. The ‘hearers’ 
can proceed to study Entity with the assurance that they will attain all 
four causes they are seeking. 

What has been the sum total of the gains in locating the science of the 
causes in the science of Entity? 

The reasoning in the opening chapter of Book I" was based on the 
findings of A. The development has followed the requirements of the 
first group of aporiae in Book B. These aporiae centered on the difficul- 
ties inherent in a science or sciences of the causes. 

The first ‘conception’ binding the intellect in its effort to go forward 
was the fact that the causes did not pertain to one genus. They could not 
come under one science. By locating them under the science of Being 
qua Being, or—more definitely—the science of Entity, Aristotle has 
shown that they are a unity in a non-generic way. The notion of ‘Entity’ 
has broken the first chain. 

The next ‘conception’ implied that all the causes must pertain to 
Being as such, and so to all Beings without exception.“!. The Stagirite 
has established that the first causes all belong to Being qua Being. They 
all pertain to Entity, and so with Entity they extend universally to all 
Beings. That efficient causality and the corresponding final causality 
are not found in immobile Beings, does not militate against this conclu- 
sion. A thing may be reduced either immediately or mediately to Entity. 
Entity extends its sway to everything. If the efficient and the corres- 
ponding final cause are not reduced immediately to Entity, they may 
still pertain to Entity because they belong to things that are themselves 
referred to Entity for their Being. As long as they pertain to those things 
qua Being, there is under this aspect no other form between them 
and Entity. They are causes of Being gua Being, even though found only 
in secondary instances. 

However, Aristotle does not concern himself with such refinements in 
the present treatment. The Entity so far established seems to be the 
underlying substrate of accidental change. In it both efficient and final 
causality are found. It is mobile both in itself and in its accidents, 
according to the doctrine of the Physics.‘ But the aporia seemed to 
require for its ‘solution’ the identity of Being gua Being with the 


41 Cf. supra, pp. 221-223, 
42 Ph, I 2,185a12-14; 7,191a8-12; II 1,192b13-16. 
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absolutely immobile Being.** Being gua Being should correspond to the 
évtwe év of Plato. Yet it appears to be located in changeable Being. 

The Stagirite does not seem to regard such further investigation as 
necessary at present. He has shown that all four causes pertain to Being 
as Being, i.e., to Entity. The intellect can proceed to the science of 
Entity with the assurance that it will thereby attain all the causes. The 
‘conception’ binding it from going forward to a science of the causes has 
been removed. The further precisions will appear as Entity is studied. 
Again, this treatment cannot be looked upon as the solution of a modern 
‘problem.’ It is acceptable only as the breaking of an Aristotelian aporia. 

The final ‘conception’ of the group seemed to require that all the 
causes be reducible to the formal cause.‘ The causes have now been 
reduced to Entity. Aristotle had already appeared to look upon Entity 
in the two senses of substrate and of formal cause as being in some way 
identical. Yet this coincidence of the two senses is not developed here. 
The reduction is apparently made to Entity taken as substrate. As of 
a ‘problem,’ the solution would be very incomplete. But as encountering 
an aporia in regard to the characteristic (the gua) that brings the causes 
under Wisdom, the ‘solution’ is satisfactory. The intellect is free to 
proceed in a science that attains all four causes. The science of Entity 
reaches them all gua Beings. 

The ‘knots’ pointed out by the first group of aporiae have therefore 
been untied by the notion Entity. The treatment of Book I has so far 
been adapted to that one purpose. The causes sought by the philosophers 
are the first causes of Beings. They must consequently pertain to Being 
per se. They will be the causes of Being qua Being, of Entities. Since 
they pertain to Being per se, in the commensurately universal sense, they 
will extend to all things in the same zgd¢ év way as Entity. That way 
is non-generic, yet it provides the unity sufficient for a single science.‘ 
The science that so pertains to any random instance will extend to all the 
causes. In this manner the ‘conceptions’ binding the intellect in the 
first group of aporiae are loosened. A ‘clear passage’ toward the truth 
has been obtained. 

Yet the aporiae seemed to envisage Entity in the senses of formal cause 
and of absolutely immobile Being.** Aristotle has not mentioned these 
senses of Entity. He seems to have been viewing Entity only as substrate. 
How could the ‘hearers’ have found this treatment satisfactory? 


43 Supra, pp. 222-223. 

44 Supra, p. 224. 

45 “Of something one, in so far as it is one, there is a single scientific knowledge.” APo., IL 
3,90b20-21. 

46 Supra, pp. 222-225, 
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Certainly the Stagirite has been presuming all along that Entity 
means formal cause as well as substrate. He has been under no difficulty 
in treating the two senses as coinciding.47 Could the ‘hearers’ have been 
familiar with this doctrine from Book A? 

We do not know. Aristotle has not yet referred to Book A in these 
treatises. He has not expressly drawn upon its data. Yet he seems to 
presume that the ‘hearers’ are familiar with the different senses of 
Entity and their interrelation. 

Is there any hint that Aristotle is also thinking in terms of absolutely 
immobile Being? 

Upon the primary instance, Entity, which the science treats domin- 
antly, all the other instances were said to depend (forntaz).*® In a section 
of Book A which may antedate J’, the universe and nature were said to 
depend (#gtnrat) upon immobile Being.©° If this parallelism is to the 
point, it indicates that Aristotle, in his own mind at least, is thinking of 
the absolutely immobile Being as the primary instance treated by 
Wisdom. The hint is slight. It need not be presumed as evident to the 
‘hearers.’ But it is worth observing as a possible indication of a fuller 
development in the doctrine of Entity. For the present, the Stagirite 
seems to be studiously avoiding the express mention of separate Entities. 
That question has been set aside for treatment in a later aporia. As 
long as the intellect has a ‘clear passage’—-by means of the one science of 
Entity—to the knowledge of the causes, it is freed from the initial aporia. 
Further precisions of Entity itself can come later, in their proper places. 

This treatment incidentally breaks the first part of the fourth aporia.™ 
Entity has been shown to extend by reference to all the accidents. Entity 
therefore embraces all the categories. The science of Entity will treat the 
what-is as principles. From the first category of Being it can draw 
conclusions concerning the accidents, insofar as they are Beings. The 
science will deal with the ‘firsts’ and yet be demonstrative in regard to 
the accidents.** Both types of Being are included in the one science of 
which Entity is the unifying basis. 

The second part of this aporia is treated at length in the next section 
of Book PF. From the treatment up to the present, however, the 


47 Cf. supra, pp. 192; 208; 225; 249; 258, 

48 4 8,1017b10-26. 

4° 1 2,1003b17. 

50 4 7,1072b14. Plato (Tht, 156A) uses the same term to express the Heraclitean depen- 
dence of everything on the total flux. 

51 Cf. supra, p. 231. 

82 Cf K 1,1059a32-34. 

53 TF 2,1003b19-1005a18. 
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‘universal’ nature with which Wisdom deals appears as a definite type 
of Being. It is not something abstractly common to all types. It is Entity 
as opposed to the other categories. Entity so considered is synonymous 
with Being gua Being. To the ‘universal’ nature understood in this sense 
are reduced all the causes and all the types of Being. Along these lines 
does the initial equation universal-form-cause seem to be developing. 


3. The ‘Forms’ of Being 


The introductory version of the aporiae in Book B had mentioned the 
topics treated by the Dialecticians. It had presented them as something 
additional to the per se accidents of Being.™4. Aristotle returns to them 
under the caption of the ‘Forms of Being qua Being.’ 


Now for each one genus of things, as there is one sense perception so there is 
one science, as for instance grammar, while being one science, treats all articulate 
sounds. Therefore it also pertains to a single science of the genus to treat of all 
the Forms of Being, and of the Forms of these Forms.55 


4 B 1,995b20. 

55 J" 2,1003b19-22. For the modern interpretations of the concluding phrase, cf. W. D. Ross, 
Arist. Metaph., 1, 257. The Greek commentators take it to mean that a generic science of Being 
studies the common nature of Being, and the species of that science study the various species of 
Being. Cf. texts, supra, pp. 45; 47. These Greeks, however, do not envisage a distinct science 
of ‘ontology’ after the manner of Christian Wolff in his Philosophia Prima sive Ontologia; cf. also 
the Discursus Praeliminaris to the Philosophia Rationalis sive Logica, 111, 73; (1735), p. 23. The Greeks 
seem to make the generic philosophy identical with the Primary Philosophy, because the Primary 
Philosophy, while dealing with a specific type of Being, is universal and so is a species that is 
identical with the genus. 

In the present context, Aristotle uses the term ‘part’ to designate a division of philosophy 
(I 1,1003a24; 2,1004a3). He is using the word ‘Form’ in the sense that the term had with the 
Dialecticians. He definitely identifies the ‘Forms of Being’ in the context as “the Same, Like, 
and the others of this sort” (1003b33-36). He can hardly be conceived as dividing Wisdom 
according to each of these ‘Forms.’ Moreover, the particle ré should denote a certain vivid- 
ness — “Utitur autem Aristoteles particula ré iis maxime locis ubi rei, quam oculis nostris sub- 
jicere vult, imaginem accurate et perspicue depingit” (R. Eucken, De Aristotelis Dicendi Ratione, 
p. 13). This fits in better with the interpretation that philosophy treats not only of the Forms 
of Being qua Being, but even of the Forms of those Forms, i.e. the Forms that are reduced me- 
diately to Entity according to the table of the Contraries. In any case, this interpretation is 
required by the sense of the whole context. As regards the construction, t@ yévet at b22 (which 
Alexander takes as a Dative of Respect — see In Metaph., 245.23-24, and Apelt as the dative 
after adjectives like the same, similar, etc., and so meaning identical with the genus’ — Beitrdge 
zur Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie, pp. 223-224) seems parallel with the objective genitive 
yévoug after ula at b19, and so should be a Dative of Advantage after ped at b21. The change 
of construction at b21-22 placed éxsathyns in the genitive, and so calls for a change from the 
genitive yévoug at b19 to a dative. The Greek in the appended phrase is awkward, perhaps 
impossible in a literary style. But in the animated and elliptical presentation of a school logos, 
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What does Aristotle mean by these ‘Forms of Being?’ 

The examples given are the Same and the Other,5* the Like and the 
Unlike,” the Unequal,®* Contrariety,5® Motion and Rest,°° Genus and 
Species,® Part and Whole,®, Prior and Posterior.®? There are others of 
similar nature.** The One and Plurality serve as a kind of basis for all.®° 

These are the principal Forms discussed in Plato's Parmenides.® 


the emphatic position of eid7 at b21, and its role as the subject now under discussion, can readily 
be conceived as keeping the interest of the ‘hearers’ centered upon the ‘Forms’ as the object 
of the science in question, and so carrying over to the further extension of that object in the 
appended phrase “and the Forms of these Forms” at b22. Cf. forms of One at b34. 

The mediaeval commentators exhibit the same divergence of interpretation as the moderns. 
E.g., ““... ideo etiam unius et ejusdem scientiae est speculari entis in quantum est ens omnes 
species quascumque habet ens, et species specierum, sive sint separatae, ut Platoni placuit, sive 
in re, sive in anima, secundum quod ad ens referuntui. Sic enim unum genus vocamus, quod est 
unum et primum subjectum, ad quod alia quocumque modo omnia referuntur. Palam igitur 
est de ente omni esse scientiam unam ut de subjecto,quod multa habet essentialia praedicata, 
quae sequuntur ens in quantum est ens, sicut potentiam et actum, et idem et diversum, et hujus- 
modi: et haec eadem est de speciebus entis omnibus et specierum speciebus, secundum quod ad 
ens primum sicut ad unum subjectum quocumque modo referuntur.” Albertus Magnus, Metaph., 
IV, 1,3; in Op. Om., VI, 208a. Albert is conscious of the Platonic background and of the different 
ways, mediate or immediate, by which things are referred to the primary subject. St Thomas, 
on the other hand, has the contrary interpretation: “Si igitur omnia entia sint unius generis aliquo 
modo, oportet quod omnes species ejus pertineant ad considerationem unius scientiae quae est 
generalis: et species entium diversae pertineant ad species illius scientiae diversas. Hoc autem 
dicit, quia non oportet quod una scientia consideret de omnibus speciebus unius generis se- 
cundum proprias rationes singularum specierum, sed secundum quod conveniunt in genere. 
Secundum autem proprias rationes pertinent ad scientias speciales, sicut est in proposito. Nam 
omnes substantiae, inquantum sunt entia vel substantiae, pertinent ad considerationem hujus 
scientiae: inquantum autem sunt talis vel talis substantia, ut leo vel bos, pertinent ad scientias 
speciales.” St Thomas Aquinas, in Metaph., IV, 1, 547. 

St Thomas, however, is not interpreting the passage in the sense of an ‘ontological’ or ‘empty’ 
conception of Being; cf. supra, pp. 37-38, nn. 15 and 16. On the development of the science of 
ontology from Suarez to Wolff, cf. E. Conze, Der Begriff der Metaphysik bei Franciscus Suarez, pp. 
64-70. For the history of the term ‘ontology,’ which antedates Wolff, cf. E. Gilson, L’ Eire et 
U Essence, p. 168, n. 1; Being and Some Philosophers, pp. 112-113. 

56 TP 2,1003b36; 1004a18; B 1,995b21, Cf. Plato, Prm., 139B. 

5? TP 2,1003b36; 1004a18. Prm., 140B. 

58  2,1004a18; Prm., ibid. 

59 TF 2,1004a20-21; B 1,995b22. 

69 J 2,1004b29. Prm., 129K. 

61 TF 2,1005a17. Prm., 1290. 

62 F 2,1005a17. Prm., 137C. 

83 T 2,1005a16; B 1,995b22. Prm., 154D — 155C; 156C; ccf. [40E-141A; 151E-155D. 

64 1 2,1003b36; 1004a18-19; 1005a17-18; B 1,995b22-23. 

85 I 2,1003b33-34; 1004a19; b27-29. Cf. Prm., 129CD. 

68 References supra, nn. 56-65, 
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Aristotle refers to the “others of like nature” ® as though they are well 
known to the ‘hearers’ through association with the ones mentioned. ‘Con- 
trariety’ is not treated as a Form in the Parmenides, though the notion 
runs all through the different pairs discussed.®* Aristotle, in introducing 
‘contrariety’ in his own treatment, has to explain how it is a Form, by 
its reduction to Otherness.®® The rest he takes for granted as Forms. The 
Dialectic exhibited in the Parmenides provides the exactly fitting back- 
ground for this discussion of ‘Forms.’ 

The ‘highest Kinds’ of the Sophist are all present in the discussion, 
though they are not set apart as such.” But the distinction between 
Dialectic and the Sophistic art is maintained along the same lines as in 
the Platonic dialogue.”! Dialectic as well as Sophistry is now contrasted 
with ‘Philosophy.’ All three treat universally of all the ‘Forms;’ but the 
proponents of the first two are at fault, because Entity is prior to all the 
‘Forms,’ and they understand nothing about Entity.”* Dialectic can there- 
fore treat only tentatively’ of the ‘Forms.’ Philosophy gives knowledge 
of them.” 

This seems to be Aristotle’s express answer to the aporia™ of the 
Parmenides, an aporia that he himself had incorporated into Book B. 
The problem of ‘participation’ or ‘mixture’ among the Forms cannot be 
solved by Dialectic, which commences by positing each Form as it 
were in its own right, and not by regarding each as a function of Entity. 
Such Dialectic can treat the Forms only ‘tentatively.’ Perhaps ‘descripti- 
vely’ would be the most closely corresponding word in the modern philos- 
ophical vocabulary. True knowledge of the Forms can be obtained only 
when Entity is understood as naturally prior to them all. Philosophy 
must treat them as consequent upon Entity. The science of Entity is the 
philosophy that alone can know the Forms. Those who have treated of 


87 Supra, n. 64. 

88 Plato, Prm., e.g., 129C; 146D; 148AB; 155A; 159A. 

69 7 2,1004a20-22. 

70 Plato, Spk., 254C-255E. F. M. Cornford’s interpretation (Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, 
pp. 274 ff.) would remove any difficulty in joining the Sophist with the Parmenides in the present 
context. Cornford translates: ‘very important” Kinds; ibid., p. 273; cf. pp. 276-277. 

71 Plato, Spk., 268CD; Aristotle, Metaph., I’ 2,1004b25-26; also b19. Cf. E 2,1026b14-21; 
K 8,1064b26-30. 

72 TF 2,1004b8-10. Cf. APo., II 5,91b24-27. 

73 Ibid., b25. For Aristotle’s comparison of his own procedure with the Platonic, cf. APr., 
I 31,46a3!-b37. The contrast of the two notions of dialectic is possibly the link, otherwise lacking 
(cf. W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Prior and Posterior Analytics, pp. 2-3), with the preceding chapter 30. 

74 1 2,1004b26. 

75 Plato, Prm., 129E-130A. 
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the Forms were philosophers, because they were treating universally of 
Being. But they failed to reach philosophical knowledge of the Forms, 
because they did not treat them from the viewpoint of Entity.” The 
Forms in question turn out to be but per se affections of Being qua 
Being,”” even though they were introduced as an additional topic to the 
per se accidents of Entities.” 

Aristotle develops this ‘solution’ in the background of the entire pre- 
ceding philosophy. Practically all the earlier philosophers reduced the 
principles to contraries.” The Stagirite shows how the contraries are 
reduced immediately or mediately to the fundamental pair, the One and 
Plurality.®° But Plurality is the negation of the One, and so its consider- 
ation pertains to the same science as that of the One.*! The One coincides 
with Being, for the Entity of anything is essentially one and essentially 
Being. All the contraries are in this way reduced to Entity and so pertain 
to the same science,® the one science of Entity. 

The precise details of this reduction are not given in the Metaphysics. 
Aristotle refers to his treatment of this subject in a lost work called “The 
Selection of the Contraries.’ °° He speaks as though his ‘hearers’ were 
familiar with its contents. This work, if it were extant, might help great- 
ly in revealing the exact acquaintance with ‘Entity’ that is being 
presumed in the ‘hearers.’ In Book A,®* another reference is made 
apparently to the same table® of the contraries. In it Entity is mentioned 
as the ‘first’ on the positive side; but of Entity itself there is also a ‘first,’ 
which is the Entity that is simple, the Entity that is in act. This would 
mean that while Entity is prior to all other types of Being, there is 
within Entity itself an order among different instances. The primary 
instance is Entity as act. This could mean either the formal cause, 
considered apart from its matter, or else the absolutely immobile Beings. 
In the context of Book A, the absolutely immobile Beings, not the 
formal cause, are being treated. 


78 7 2,1004b8-26. 

77 Ibid., b5-6. 

78 B 1,995b20-27. 

79 I 2,1004b31. On the contraries, see J. P. Anton, Aristotle’s Theory of Contrariety, pp. 19- 
82; L. Elders, Aristotle’s Theory of the One, pp. 1-24; 37-57. 

80 Ihid., b34-35. 

81 Jbid., a9-16. 

82 Jbid., al6-34. 

88 Ibid, a2; cf. 1005al; K 3,106tal5. 

84 A 7,1072a31-32. 

85 F 2,1004b27. 
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If this inference about the table of contraries is correct, the ‘hearers’ 
were presumed all along to have at least a general notion that immobile 
Being—either formal cause or absolutely immobile Entity—is the 
primary instance of Entity. Aristotle can allow his words to be under- 
stood in this background, while leaving the explicit treatment for later. 

The aporia has involved the whole background of Greek philosophy, 
as well as Aristotle’s complex teaching on the primary role of Entity. For 
the ‘hearers’ of the Lyceum it could be rightly termed ‘most difficult to 
explain.’ 8 It has been ‘solved’ by the notion of Entity. But the precisions 
of Entity as formal cause or immobile Being, which would be required 
for the solution if the aporia were considered as a modern ‘problem,’ are 
not given. The treatment is adapted solely to meeting the aporia of 
Book B. It continues to avoid carefully any assertion of separate Entities. 


4. The ‘Parts’ of Wisdom 


The question regarding the type or types of Entity treated by Wisdom 
is answered in a short passage that seems to have been inserted in its 
present place.®” It is found in the midst of the treatment concerning the 
‘Forms’ of Being, although its topic is quite different. 

And there are as many parts of philosophy as there are kinds of Entity; so 
that there must necessarily be among them a primary philosophy and one which 
follows this. For Being falls immediately into genera; for which reason the 
sciences too will correspond to these genera. For the philosopher is like the 
mathematician, as that word is used; for mathematics also has parts, and there 


is a primary and a secondary science and other successive ones within the sphere 
of mathematics.88 


This reasoning presupposes that Entity is understood as a mgd¢ & 
equivocal. It is conceived to have a primary and a secondary instance. 
Wisdom, the science of Entity, will correspond exactly. There will be a 
primary philosophy, and a secondary philosophy. 

If the passage in its proper place should come immediately after the 
science of Entity has been shown to treat xgd¢ & equivocals,®* the 
sequence of thought is quite normal. Everywhere science deals chiefly 
with the primary instance; philosophy is the science of Entity; so primary 
philosophy will deal with the primary instance of Entity—Beingness—, 
for Being has different genera. The introductory examples of ‘healthy’ 


88 B 2,997a33-34; cf. supra, pp. 231-232. 

8? Cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, 256-257. 

88 TF 2,1004a2-9. 

88 Ch. A. Schwegler, Metaph. Arist, IIT, 155. 

%0 Being qua Being, though not a genus in the strict sense, is dealt with by a science; from this 
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and ‘medical’ would in this way carry over into the explanation of Entity. 
A genus of Being seems considered as being constituted by a different 
type of ‘Beingness’ or Entity. Entity, just as Being,*! seems considered 
to have ‘parts.’ Each type of Entity gives rise to a different ‘part’ of 
philosophy. Among these there is the xod¢ gy order of primary and 
secondary. 

Whether from the sequence of thought, or from Book A, or from the 
‘Selection of the Contraries,’ the ‘hearers’ are presumed in this reasoning 
to realize that Entity is a mgé¢ év equivocal. But no attempt is as yet 
made to locate its primary instance. As before, Aristotle seems avoiding 
any assertion of separate Entities. He is merely showing that if there are 
different types of Entity, they can come under Wisdom. For Wisdom, 
like Entity, will have first and secondary instances. It will, as a, science, 
bea xgdc¢ év unity. 

This is sufficient to break the bonds contained in the third group of 
aporiae. No further investigation into the nature of the different instan- 
ces is offered. The treatment is adapted to the ‘solution’ of the aporia, 
but not toa ‘problem.’ The ‘solution,’ once more, is Entity. But a further 
possibility is indicated. Entity, as the universal nature treated by 
Wisdom, may be located in only one definite nature among the different 
types of Entity. The Entity that is universal to all Beings may ultimately 
be located in the primary instance among a group of equivocal Entities. 


3. Entity and the Axioms 


In the last part of Book I’, Aristotle shows that the treatment of the 
most universal axioms pertains to the science of Entity. 


We must state whether it belongs to one or to different sciences to inquire 
into the truths which are in mathematics called axioms, and into Entity. 
Evidently, the inquiry into these also belongs to one science, and that the 
science of the philosopher; for these truths belong to everything that is, and 
not to some special genus apart from others. And all men use them, because 
they are true of being qua being and each genus has being. But men use them 
just so far as to satisfy their purposes; that is, as far as the genus to which their 
demonstrations refer extends, Therefore since these truths clearly belong to all 
things qua being (for this is what is common to them), to him who studies being 
qua being belongs the inquiry into these as well.92 


point of view Aristotle does not hesitate to refer to it as a genus (cf. I” 2,1003b19-22; 3,1005a 
26-29; 9-10), 

®1 Cf. supra, p. 230. For a similar ‘carrying over’ of the ‘primary’ notion as explained at the 
beginning of a treatment, cf. Z 3-4; infra, pp. 330-331. 

82 TP 3,1005a19-29. Oxford trans., except for ‘Entity’ instead of ‘substance;’ and ‘belong’ 
for ‘hold good’ at a22 and a27. 
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The reason why the science of Entity will treat of the axioms is given 
in this text. The axioms belong to all things gua Being. They are 
regarded as following upon Being. 

Each science must express its own principles, so the science of Being 
qua Being will express the most fundamental principles of all. 


He who has the highest knowledge about each genus must be able to express 
the most certain principles of the subject concerned, so that he who treats of 
Beings gua Beings must be able to express the most certain principles of all 
things. This is the philosopher. 


A logical study of the principles is not meant here. 


And the attempts of some of those who discuss the way in which truth 
should be accepted, are due to a want of training in logic; for they should know 
these things already when they come to the study of truth, and not seek that 
knowledge as ‘hearers’ in this study.95 


The study of the principles from a logical point of view is accordingly 
a preparation for theoretical science.°* But to establish the principles 
themselves pertains to each science individually. The most universal of 
all principles must be established by the science of the primary Entity. 
He who treats of this primary Entity treats universally of all Entity 
according to its proper nature. 


But since there is one kind of thinker who is above even the natural philos- 
opher (for nature is only one particular genus of Being), the consideration of 
these principles also will pertain to him whose inquiry is universal and deals 
with the primary Entity. Physics is also a kind of Wisdom, but it is not 
primary... Evidently, then, it pertains to the Philosopher, i.e., to him who is 
considering all Entity according to its proper nature, to inquire into the 
syllogistic principles,®7 

What does this reasoning presuppose? 

It presumes, first of all, that Natural Philosophy is accepted as the 
science of a definite genus of Being, and is limited to that genus. The 
‘hearers,’ acquainted with the Physics, know that this genus is coexten- 
sive with things composed of matter and form. They accept this asa limited 
sphere of Being. It does not extend to all Being. They admit that there is 
a higher type of thinker whose science extents to all Beings. The Sophists 
and the Dialecticians have already been cited in terms of this type of 


83 F 3,1005b8-11. 

84 Cf. supra, pp. 173-174. 

95 7” 3,1005b2-5. 

%6 Cf. supra, Chapter Three, n. 95. 
87 F 3,1005a33-b8. 
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thinker. The ‘hearers’ themselves, having left the sphere of the Physics, 
are actually engaged in this higher type of inquiry. In the concrete 
setting of the Lyceum, the situation described in the above text would be 
quite normal. A type of thinker dealing with a higher type of Entity 
than the sensible is admitted, even though the precise nature of that 
primary type of Entity has not yet been determined. 

But it is presumed, moreover, that science of this primary Entity is 
the science that considers all Beings universally. The science can be 
equally well described as the science of the primary Entity and as the 
science that extends to all Entity according to its proper nature. 

What does this imply? How can the science of one definite type of 
Entity extend universally to all Beings? How can it deal with everything 
possessing the nature of Entity, even though Entity is presumed to be 
of different types? 

Evidently Entity is being regarded as a xod¢ év equivocal. As Entity 
extends to all Beings, so the primary Entity extends to all Entities. The 
science of the primary Entity will be the Primary Wisdom, and so extend 
universally to all things in the manner of xgdc¢ & equivocity. Natural 
Philosophy will also be a Wisdom, but a secondary instance of Wisdom; 
for it deals with a secondary instance of Entity. 

Yet in all this reasoning the nature of the primary Entity has not been 
investigated. Aristotle seems to be carefully avoiding the problem of 
immobile Entity. There is still aporia in regard to it. But there is no 
longer aporia from the viewpoint of a science of the primary Entity, about 
the acceptance of an Entity higher than changeable Entity. How does 
this reasoning cohere? 

Evidently it can be coherent only in the concrete situation just 
described. The ‘hearers’ of the Lyceum were actually engaged in a 
science higher than Physics. They are assumed to admit that mobile 
Being is Entity, but only a secondary instance of Entity. They realize 
that Entity is an equivocal. They are confident that immobile Being is 
its primary instance. Immobile Being was what Parmenides and Plato 
had sought to establish. Even material things, Aristotle had already 
shown them,®* must have immobile principles. There is immobile Being. 
Whether it is separate or not, they do not yet know. What its nature is, 
they have still to learn. But they admit that, whatever it may be, it is a 
higher type of Entity than mobile Being, because it is prior to sensible 
things. It is presupposed by changeable Being. Aristotle’s one point at 
present is to show that the science treating of this primary Entity must 


98 Cf. supra, p. 242. 
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necessarily treat universally of all Beings, and so establish the most 
universal of the axioms, 

Natorp interpreted the ‘primary Entity’ of this text as being “not the 
‘first’ (most excellent) class of substances, but the fundamental concept 
of substance itself.” °® This view conceives ‘substance’ as an abstract 
universal. In the present context, Aristotle has been concerned with 
primary and secondary instances of xgd¢ &y equivocals. His effort has 
been to show that the primary instance exercises sufficient universality 
in regard to the other instances to constitute a science extending to them 
all. But that primary instance is a definite nature. It is not a general 
concept. A radical and indiscernible change in viewpoint, while the same 
vocabulary of ‘primary’ and ‘secondary’ continues, would have to be 
ascribed to the Stagirite. The definite answer to this interpretation of 
the text, however, will be given when Aristotle asks whether anything 
common can be Entity.1 

What is precisely meant by saying that the most universal axioms 
belong to Entity? What is their precise dependence on the four causes 
sought by Wisdom? 

The answer is to be looked for in the detailed treatment of the most 
fundamental of all axioms. This axiom is what is now known as the 
principle of contradiction. A thing cannot be and not be in the same 
respects.!01 The Stagirite explains what ‘to be’ means in this context. 

First then this at least is obviously true, that the word ‘be’ or ‘not be’ has a 
definite meaning, so that not everything will be ‘so and not so.’ 102 

Alexander explains that the ‘definite meaning’ signifies ‘a certain 
defined nature.’ 18 

The contradiction is between being so and not so. In these terms Plato 


had shown that stability as opposed to flux was the requirement of all 
knowledge. 


But if everything is in motion, every answer upon whatever subject is equally 
right. You may say that a thing is so or is not so. ... But you ought not to use 
the word ‘so;’ for there is no motion in ‘so’ or not ‘so.’ But those who assert this 
doctrine should get a new language, as they have not as yet the words for their 
own conception of things—unless indeed ‘nohow’ suits them best, for it is 
indefinite.104 


99 «| | duh. nicht die ‘erste’ (vornehmste) Klasse von Substanzen, sondern den Fundamental- 


begriff der Substanz selbst,...” P. Natorp, Philos. Monatsh, XXIV (1888), 542. 

100 Infra,, pp. 367-371. 

101 T° 3,1005b29-30; cf. b19-22. On the objective character of the principle in Aristotle, cf. 
H. Maier, Syllogistik, I, 43; 101. 

102 P 4,1006a28-31. Oxford trans. 

108 Alexander of Aphrodisias, in Metaph., p. 275.31-36. 

104 Plato, Tht, 183AB. 
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The contrast in Aristotle, as in Plato, is between ‘defined’ and 
‘indefinite.’ The context is the same—the case against the Heraclitean 
tradition in the interpretation of human thought. The principle of 
contradiction is present for the Stagirite once there is something ‘defined’ 
or ‘definite,’ 1° The axiom follows upon a defined nature. If ‘indefinites’ 
or ‘infinites’ are signified, there is, as for Plato, no possibility of 
discourse.1°6 

The contrast between definite and indefinite denotes the difference 
between the formal and the material cause. The ‘definite’ is the formal 
cause.’*" So throughout this treatment Aristotle continually expresses the 
basis of his reasoning by ‘to be’ with the dative of the Possessor.!°° This 
is the precise technical phrase for the formal cause. To deny the 
basis for the axiom is to eliminate the Entity and the what-IS-Being.' 
To destroy its basis is to remove the formal cause. Aristotle’s concern is 
that a ‘man’ be not a ‘trireme.’ 11° 

The reason of the ‘flux’ doctrine is, for the Stagirite as for Plato, the 
admission of nothing but sensible Beings. But we know sensible things 
according to their permanent form, and not according to their changing 
accidents." The proponents of the ‘flux’ doctrine must be shown that 
there is an immobile nature.4% Aristotle seems to refer back to what he 
has already established in this regard. Changeable things are impossible 
without unchangeable principles. The immobile nature referred to 
here cannot be the matter. The matter is potential Being; and potential 
Being has already been shown to be indefinite. It can provide no basis 
for the principle of contradiction. The ‘immobile nature’ in this context 
can be only the form. If the closing passage of Book J belongs to the 


105 [ 4,1006b1; b4; 1008a34. 

106 1 4,1006b6-7. Cf. Plato, Tht., 183AB. 

107 Cf. supra, p. 194, 

108 TP 4,1006a33ff. 

109 Jbid., 1007a20-21, 

110 Jbid., 1007b23-24; 1008a24-25. 

11 7 5,1010a1-3, Plato, Tht., 156A. The similarity of the anti-Protagorean polemic in I’ 
4-6 and Plato, Tht., 151-178 is studied by C. Prantl, Abh. Bayr. Akad., VIII (1853), 184-187. 

2 7 5, 1010a24-25. 

113 Jhid., 232-35, with backward reference to 1009a36-38. While acknowledging the impor- 
tance of the latter statement, Jaeger (ad loc.) suggests that it might be an addition inserted sub- 
sequently by Aristotle. Though these two passages, with 1010a2-3, refer to “the supersensible 
sphere” — see P. Merlan, From Platonism to Neoplatonism (2nd ed., 1960), p. 167 — they seem to 
be worded in a manner that allows any thoroughly immobile nature to satisfy their immediate 
requirements. 

14 Supra, p. 242. 

U5 FP 4,1007b27-29. 
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original text,1!* it shows that absolutely immobile Being lies at the basis 
of this reasoning. Aristotle has in mind that the immobile prime mover 
of the Physics implies the ultimate foundation for the principle of 
contradiction. 

What is the signification of these arguments? 

The Stagirite has regarded the logical study of the demonstrative prin- 
ciples as a preparation for engaging in theoretical science. When the 
axioms are studied apart from the Primary Philosophy, Natural Philos- 
ophy, and Mathematics, they do not seem to constitute a theoretical 
science proper. Such a study, even though on occasion it may be referred 
to as a science,"* is only preparatory. It does not seem to be something 
completely established in its own right. To each theoretical science 
belongs the role of probing its own proper principles. To the science 
of Entity (formal cause) pertains the function of establishing the most 
fundamental of all axioms, the principle of contradiction. 

What kind of situation is represented by this sequence of thought? 

First of all, there seems no question of deducing either the axioms from 
Entity or Entity from the axioms. Both are considered as there, as given. 
The formal cause is present in the previous philosophy and in the 
Physics. The principle of contradiction is clearly observable in the 
polemic against the ‘flux’ doctrine. The approach is—if the word may 
be used again—empirical. It is empirical, not in the current Positivistic 
restriction of experience, but as the term is understood in the sense of 
denoting whatever the intellect attains as a fact. The formal cause and 
the axiom are regarded as facts. Both are attainable by investigating 
Wisdom as actually found in the history of Greek thought. Both have 
to be treated by the philosopher. The Stagirite’s aporia is whether the 
science of Entity treats of the universal axioms, or whether a different 
science is necessary.1!® He has shown that the science of the formal cause 
treats of the most universal of the axioms. Nothing more is required for 
the ‘solution’ of the aporia. For a ‘problem,’ the relation between the 
axioms and the causes would have to be clearly explained. The principles 
of demonstration would have to be declared as constituting a type of 


116 7 8,1012b22-31. Cl. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 1, 289. Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 221 (trans. 
Robinson, p. 213), considers this passage as a section that was deleted by Aristotle during the 
final recension. On the relation of the prime Mover of the Physics to separate Entity, cf. infra, 
Chapter Eighteen, b), n. 10. 

7 For an analysis of these arguments as anti-skeptical, cf. A. Brémond, Le Dilemme Aristoté- 
licen, pp. 23-26. 

U8 K 1,1059b18-19. 

119 B 1,995b7-8; 2,996b31-32. 
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principle different from the causes in the Physics, or else as reducible to 
one of the four. 

The Stagirite seems to look upon the principle of contradiction as 
merely the expression of the formal cause in the act of the intellect that 
composes and divides. A formal cause, by the fact that it is actual and 
definite, is confined to itself and is identical with no other form. It is so. 
That is the way the intellect expresses a thing according to its formal 
cause. Entity and axiom are equally universal in their application. But 
one belongs primarily to the thing, the other as such belongs primarily to 
thought. 

Which of the two, then, is absolutely prior? 

Aristotle does not pose nor answer that question here. A preparatory 
science of logic had been admitted, equally universal with the science of 
Entity. Why are its claims to be the absolutely primary science not 
considered? 

Apparently all that is required for untying the ‘knot’ is to have shown 
that the science of Entity considers the most universal axioms. The 
intellect has its ‘clear passage’ towards treating these axioms when dealing 
with Entity. The ‘solution’ of the aporia has served to center ‘the 
attention of the ‘hearers’ more and more on Entity as an immobile 
nature. Notably absent is any existential treatment of the principle of 
contradiction. 

What has the treatment of Book I’ accomplished? 

It has shown, first of all, in an empirical procedure, that the science 
of the first causes is the science of Being gua Being. This nature of Being 
has been identified with Entity—‘Beingness.’ Entity, as the primary 
instance of a group of zed¢ é&v equivocals, extends to all other Beings. 
But Being gua Being is located only in that primary instance, Entity. 

Entity itself has been treated as a xgé¢ &» equivocal. It has primary 
and secondary instances, giving rise to primary and secondary types of 
Wisdom. Its proper nature, consequently, is indicated as being found in 
its primary instance alone. 

Through the zgéc¢ é character of Being and Entity, the ‘knots’ repre- 
sented by the first four groups of aporiae have been loosened. The 
intellect is able to go forward in its effort to understand Wisdom as the 
science of all the causes and principles. The four causes are unified as 
the causes of Entity (Being gua Being). They can all be attained by a 
single science. ‘The accidents and the ‘Forms’ are seen to follow upon 
Entity. They are subsequent to Entity, but come within its realm as 
secondary instances. In Entity therefore is found the order of prior and 
posterior necessary for a science. There can be a science of Entity. More- 
over, since Entity itself is a mgd¢ & equivocal, it gives rise to different 
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sciences, inter-related as primary and secondary. The primary science of 
Entity, extending universally to all things, has to treat of the most uni- 
versal axioms that are expressed whenever Entity (formal cause) is dealt 
with by the intellect. The philosopher “must be able to express the most 
certain principles of all things.” 12° 

The intellect is in this way freed from the ‘conceptions’ that bound it 
in the first four aporiae of B. It has seen the zodc éy character of the 
principles sought by Wisdom. Since this character pervades Entity and 
the causes, the mgdc? év equivocity may be expected to characterize the 
Aristotelian metaphysics.124 Through its function, apparently, will uni- 
versal, form, cause, Being and Entity ultimately coalesce in their abso- 
lutely primary instances. 


b. The Science of the Divine (E 1) 


1. The Demonstration of Being 


Book E repeats the opening doctrine of I’. Wisdom seeks the causes 
of Beings according as they are Beings.1 The other sciences do not deal 
with Being gua Being. They do not render an account of the what-is2 
They show the what-is to be evident through sensation, or else they take 
it on hypothesis. From the what-is thus accepted, they demonstrate what 
pertains per se to the class with which they deal. Consequently the what-is 
or the Entity is not demonstrated in these sciences. It is established by 
some other method. 


120 [ 3,1005b9-11. Cf. supra, p. 281. 

121 Cf, E. v. Ivanka, Scholastik, VII (1923), 12-13; infra, Chapter Nine, n. 34. 

1 EF 1,1025b3-4; cf. K 7,1063b36-1064a4, 

2 F 1,1025b9-13; K 7,1064a4-8, 

3 Ibid.; cf. APo., II 3,90b31-33; 9,93b24-25; Alexander of Aphrodisias, in Metaph., 441.23-27, 
The mathematician supposes his point to be and to be a what-is, and draws conclusions from it 
as though it belonged to the first category. 

At APo., I 2,72a21-24, the definition of a monad is said to be a thesis, without being a hypo- 
thesis. Its Being (elvac) is the hypothesis. The thesis in this case is one of two contradictory 
propositions, But for a demonstrative syllogism, the Being has to be asserted (cf. 71b25-26), 
and the thesis thus becomes an hypothesis. So in the texts of the second Book that have just been 
cited, and in the Metaphysics, the what-is as well as the Being is considered to be accepted on 
hypothesis. There is accordingly no difference of meaning in the two statements, since in de- 
monstration the thesis cannot be used without the hypothesis. The different meanings of ‘hypo- 
thesis’ in Aristotle are discussed by N. M. Thiel, Die Bedeutung des Wortes Hypothesis bei Aristoteles, 
pp. 41-43; S. Mansion, Le Jugement d’ Existence chez Aristote, pp. 150-153. W. H. Wente, Aristotle's 
Discrimination of Synonyms, pp. 14-16, gives the Platonic background of the Aristotelian thesis 
and_ hypothesis. 

4 E 1,1025b10-16. 
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In this reasoning—as in Book [—‘Being qua Being’ and ‘Entity’ are 
used synonymously. They coincide apparently in the sense of the first 
category.® 

Aristotle is distinguishing the science of Being gua Being from the 
other sciences. These other sciences demonstrate accidents, but they do not 
demonstrate the Entity or the what-is. 


Therefore it is evident that there is demonstation neither of Entity nor of 
the what-is from such induction, but some other way of manifestation.é 


The particular sciences establish in some other manner the Entity 
with which they deal. They do not demonstrate it. This difference in 
procedure is meant to distinguish the science of Being gua Being from the 
other sciences. A science that demonstrates Entity in regard to the things 
treated by the other sciences, seems clearly indicated. 

But a further question appears involved in such a demonstration of 
Entity. Not only what a thing is, but also if it is, pertains to this kind of 
intellection. The other sciences do not treat the problem. 

And similarly they say nothing about whether the genus with which they deal 
is or is not, because it belongs to the same kind of intellection to show the 
‘what-it-is’ and ‘if-it-is.’T 

The same type of intellection treats the ‘what-it-is’ and the ‘tf-it-ts’. 
The science of Entity, which demonstrates the ‘what-is’ in regard to the 
things dealt with by the other sciences, must also treat the ‘if’ question 
in regard to them. The manner of showing the ‘f-it-is’ should, in the 
context, mean demonstration. 

What do these two questions, ‘what-it-is’ and ‘if-it-is, precisely mean? 

The text indicates clearly enough the sense of the ‘what-it-is.’ This 
inquiry concerns the first of the categories. The what-is has just been 
used synonymously with Being gua Being and Entity in that signification. 

The meaning of the second question is not so easy to determine. No 
further enlightenment is given here or later in the Metaphysics. The 
question is omitted entirely in the corresponding version of Book K.* 
For the Primary Philosophy it has, apparently, comparatively little 
importance. 

The two questions, however, are treated at length in the Posterior 
Analytics.» Knowledge of the Analytics has already been presupposed in 


5 Cf. K 3,1061a8-9. 

6 EF 1,1025b14-16. 

7 BE 1,1025b16-18. 

8 K 7,1064a9-10. Only at Z 17,1041a10-b9 is there a further application of this doctrine. 
8 APo., Il 1-10, 89b23-94al9. Cf. APo., I 2,72a23-24; 10,76a31b23. 
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the ‘hearers.’ The brief treatment of the two questions in Book E 
employs language similar to the Analytics, and seems intended merely 
by a brief reference to bring the doctrine of the Metaphysics into correla- 
tion with the logical treatment. 

With what, then, is the question ‘if-it-is’ concerned in the Posterior 
Analytics? 

After seven centuries of metaphysical thought in terms of essence and 
existence, the modern interpreter is naturally inclined to understand the 
two questions in the light of this distinction? The ‘what-it-is’ should 
inquire about the essence of the thing. The ‘if-it-is’ should be the 
question ‘Does it exist?’ 

In applying this interpretation to the Aristotelian text, one may be 
excused for exercising considerable caution. The composition of the 
treatises antedates the express formulation of this distinction in the Latin 
terms by sixteen centuries. It is not impossible that Aristotle may have 
had such a distinction in mind without possessing the vocabulary to 
enunciate it precisely. But that fact will have to be shown. The text 
should be approached in terms of one verb for the notion ‘to be.’ The 
question should not be prejudiced by studying it through a vocabulary 
of ‘Being’ in which the later distinction is insinuated by the use of 
separate verbs for ‘to be’ and ‘to exist.’ 

The Postertor Analytics introduces the topic with four questions. They 
are the ‘that,’ the ‘why,’ the ‘if-it-is’ and the ‘what-it-is.’ 

The ‘why’ and the ‘what-it-is’ are shown to coincide." The distinction 


10 TF 3,1005b2-5. 

1 Cf. E 1,1025b10-12: APo., II 9,93b23-24, E 1,1025b15-18: APo., I 4,91b15; 34-35; ,7,92a 
35-38. 

12 Waitz makes the distinction lie between existence when the question takes the ‘if’ form, 
and quality when it takes the ‘that’ form. “Quum quaeritur ef gotuy, quaestio est de ipsius 
rei existentia (hoc est enim quod vs.33 significat verbo dns), quum quaeritur 7d drt, quaestio 
est de qualitate, quae rei adhaereat et cum ea quo modo cunque conjuncta sit, . . .““ Organon, II, 
379, But the ‘that’ question, Waitz recognizes, has both senses. Jbid., p. 394. 

Oggioni explains the situation as follows: “Cosi Aristotele, benché riconosca nella considera- 
zione scientifica oggettiva la distinzione di un punto di vista essenziale o esistenziale, tuttavia li 
considera come inscindibili nell’ effettivo atto del conoscere e nel concreto sviluppo del sapere 
scientifico:...” La ‘Filosofia Prima,’ p. 68, 

J. Chevalier (La Notion du Nécessaire chez Aristote, p. 147; cf. p. 155) distinguishes the two view- 
points as ‘science of existence’ and ‘science of cause.’ 

On the ‘Existentialurteil’ in logic, cf. H. Maier, Syllogistik, 1, 118; III, 282-284; 310-312. 
This logical doctrine need not imply any existential act in the Primary Philosophy. On the 
Aristotelian copula from the viewpoint of modern symbolic logic, cf. E. O. Sisson, ‘The Copula 
in Aristotle and Afterwards,’ Philosophical Review, XLVIII (1939), 57-64. 

13 4Po., II 2,90a9-21; 31-32; 8,93a3-4; 10,94a3-7, Cf. T. Waitz, Organon, 11, 393-394. 
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between the ‘if-it-is’ and the ‘that’ is based on the distinction between the 
first category and the other categories. The ‘if-it-is’ properly asks about 
the Entity. The ‘that’ properly inquires about the accidents.* But the 
two formulations are used interchangeably by the Stagirite.’® 

The four questions, accordingly, coincide in practice with the two of 
Book E. They are also the same as the two mentioned in the opening 
chapter of Book A.’ For simplicity in treatment, the one pair of for- 
mulae, that of Book E, will be used in the present discussion. 

The pertinent section in the Posterior Analytics" is concerned with the 
elements of definitions and demonstration.'® If the elements are seen 
as connected without the need of any medium at all, they constitute an 
indemonstrable premise.!® In this case the ‘if-it-is’ and the ‘what-it-s’ are 
known simultaneously.” If the elements denoted by the name or formula 
are seen as impossible to unite, they represent a non-Being; neither the 
‘if-it-is’ nor the ‘what-it-is’ can here be known.” If the elements are seen 
as connected, but without revealing the proximate cause or ‘defining 
condition’ 22 of that connection as immediately evident, they give occa- 
sion for demonstration through a medium. In this case the ‘if-it-is’ is 
known before the ‘what-it-is.’ 28 The original notion contains only a 
partial cognition of the ‘what-it-is.’** But that partial cognition of the 
‘what-it-is’ has to be present. If the ‘if-it-is’ is claimed to be known through 
something pertaining only per accidens to the thing, then not even the 
‘if-it-is’ is properly known in the sense understood by the Stagirite.? 

In no case, however, can the ‘what-it-is’ be known prior to the ‘if-it-1s.’2° 

Aristotle's principal example is the lunar eclipse. An observer on the 
moon would know the fact (the ‘if-it-is’) and the reason (the ‘what-it-is') 


14 APo., IT 1,89b25-33. 

15 Cf, Apo., II 2,89b37-90a5; 8,93a14-20. These four questions can be asked of either Entity 
or accidents. Cf. APo., II 2,90a9-11; 32-33. The what-is of an accident has to be finally answered 
in terms of Entity (B 2,996b17-22; Z 1,1028b1-2). On the relations of the four questions, cf. 
W. D. Ross, Aristotle's Prior and Posterior Analytics, pp. 609-612. 

16 4 1,981a29; cf. Z 17,1041a10-b5. 

1? APo., YT 1-10, 89b23-94a19. 

18 Jbid., 10,94a11-19. 

1® Jbid., 9,93b22; 10,94all. 

20 Jbid., 8,93a35-36. Waitz text. 

21 Jbid., 7,92b5-8. 

22 Jbid., 8,93a33; 34. Oxford trans. Cf. Mure’s note | to the text. 

23 Jbid., 235-37. 

24 Ibid, 8,93a22; 28-29. 

25 Ibid, a24-26. 

28 Ibid., 218-20; 7,92b17-18. Cf. infra, n. 31. 
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simultaneously. He would perceive by sensation the darkness and the 
screening of the moon by the earth.2? For him no ‘inquiry’ would be 
necessary. An observer on the earth, in contrast, would perceive the 
moon's failure to throw light. But he cannot observe whether this fact 
is due to the earth’s screening the sun’s light, or to the moon’s rotation, 
or to her extinction.** He knows the ‘if-it-is’ of the eclipse, but has to 
learn the ‘what-it-is’ through demonstration. . 

From this explanation and example, the ‘if-it-is’ in the case of demon- 
strables emerges as a generic or quasi-generic knowledge of what later, 
through the addition of the specific difference, becomes the ‘what-is’ of 
the thing. The ‘if-it-is’ does not seem to imply anything over and above 
this generic knowledge in the case of demonstrables, and specific know- 
ledge in the case of indemonstrables. “To ask whether the moon is 
eclipsed or not, is... precisely the same as asking whether A (i.e., the 
eclipse) has a defining condition (Adyoo), and if this condition actually 
exists, we assert that 4 also actually exists.” 7 

In this reasoning Aristotle is evidently not concerned with existence in 
the sense of something contingently pertaining to the notion of a thing. 
He is dealing with the universal and necessary connections between the 
elements of definition and demonstration. A per accidens connection is 
not sufficient to answer the ‘if-it-is.’ If the connection between the 
elements is impossible, as in the case of a centaur or a goat-stag, you have 
a non-Being. The answer to the ‘if-it-is’ is negative. Where the answer 
to this question is affirmative, the ‘what-it-is’ is immediately evident in 
the case of indemonstrables. If the answer is affirmative, but the ‘what- 
itis’ is not immediately evident, you have a demonstrable. You can 
proceed to ask ‘what-it-s.’ You know that what you are dealing with is 
not in this case a non-Being. It is a Being. You can inquire into its 
nature. The partial, ie., quasi-generic, knowledge of the ‘what-it-is’ given 
in the answer to the first question suffices to show that you are dealing 
with a Being of some kind, and are able to proceed to a specific know- 
ledge of its nature. 

The ‘if-it-s,’ therefore, asks ‘Is it a Being?.’ The ‘what-it-is’ inquires 
further into the nature or Entity of that Being. When the proper dif- 
ference has been reached through the process of demonstration, it 
combines with the genus to give the specific knowledge required for the 
complete answer to the question ‘what-it-ts,’ 


27 Jbid., 2,90a26-30. At APo., I 31,88a2-5, repeated perception is required for the universal. 
28 Ibid, 8,93a35-b6. 
20 Ibid., a31-33. Oxford trans., except for added inserts in parentheses. 
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The ‘if-it-is, accordingly, is a quasi-generic knowledge of the thing 
sufficient to establish it as a Being. The ‘what-it-is’ is the specific know- 
ledge obtained through the addition of the proper difference. 

The two questions can be asked and distinguished equally well in the 
Mathematicals, where no contingent existence enters the problem. And in 
sensible things, the ‘if-it-is’ does not ask about the contingent existence of 
the thing. It asks ‘Is it a Being?’. This question is universal and necessary. 
A per accidens connection cannot answer it. The ‘what-it-is’ therefore can 
never be known before the ‘if-it-is,, although the two are known simul- 
taneously in the indemonstrables. 

This situation is quite different from the later distinction between 
essence and existence. The essence of a thing may be fully known 
without any knowledge of whether the thing exists or not. The notion 
of a ‘mountain of gold’ can be fully understood without knowing whether 
such a thing has ever actually existed. Or—to take an example in the 
category of Entity—the essence of an Aristotelian separate Entity might 
be treated without knowing whether it exists or not. But the Stagirite 
never raises such a question. The problem in this form is simply not 
present in the Metaphysics. 

The context is the same as with the two questions in the opening 
chapter of Book A. Experience gives the fact, art or science the reason. 
The ‘fact’ meant is not something per accidens. Experience is presumed 
to hold for every instance, and to be even more useful in this regard than 
art, The ‘fact’ meant is the fact that such a thing always occurs in the 
given circumstances. Art or science adds the reason why this always 
occurs,®° 

The following passage will illustrate the doctrine of Being involved 
in the two questions. The ‘what-it-is’ inquires into the specific nature. 
The ‘if-it-is’ asks only about the non-generic Being of the thing. 

The question ‘what is a man’ and the fact that a man is, are not the same. 
Then too we say that it is necessary to show by demonstration that everything 
is, unless it be Entity; and ‘to be’ is not the Entity of anything, since Being is not 
a genus.31 


30 4 1,981a5-30. Cf. supra, Chapter Five, nn. 22 and 75. 

81 APo., IL 7,92b10-14. But even in this case of accidents, the ‘Being’ of the accidents has to 
be known simultaneously with what is signified. APo., I 10,76b12-16. That it is an affection of 
the subject under consideration, is demonstrated from the what-is of that subject. JIbid., b3-11; cf. 
II 7,92b16. W. D. Ross (op. cit., pp. 626-627) understands the passage in terms of essence and 
existence. For an interpretation in the sense of a real distinction between essence and existence, 
cf. F.-X. Maquart, Revue Thomiste, XXXI (1926), 67-72. 

The what-is, when contrasted with the what-IS-Being,can mean a generic knowledge of a thing, 
though a knowledge more definite than just that the thing is. Cf. supra, p. 180. 
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In this text the answer to the ‘if-it-is’ coincides with the ‘Being’ of the 
thing. The Entity and the what is are contrasted with the accidents.* 
Since Being is not a genus, it is not the same as the Entity of the thing. 

What does this reasoning imply? 

A distinction is made between the first category and the other catego- 
ries which are demonstrated of the first. The categories are the highest 
genera. But ‘Being’ is not one of these genera. Entity, on the other 
hand,—in the logical context of the Analytics—, is a genus. Therefore to 
inquire about the Entity of a thing and to inquire about its Being are 
different questions. 

It is one question to ask ‘Is this a Being or not?’. The answer may be 
the indications of the senses, or the assumptions of the mathematician, 
or the demonstration by which the Primary Philosopher refers each 
category to the primary instance of the non-generic ‘Being.’ 

It is another question to inquire ‘What is this Being?’. The answer 
consists in the proximate genus and specific difference by which the 
thing is defined. The generic knowledge of the category was sufficient 
for the first question. The exact location within the category is required 
for the second. 

The text in Book E becomes quite clear against this background of the 
Posterior Analytics. The science treating of the Entity of things likewise 
treats of their Being. Both considerations pertain “to the same kind of 
intellection.” #% This connection between Being and Entity has been 


82 ‘Entity’ is an equivocal, and its instances have to be determined from the context. In the 
logical works it signifies the first of the categories. 

33 F 1,1025b17-18. There is considerable difference of interpretation among commentators 
in regard to the ‘same kind of intellection’ that knows the ‘if-it-is’ and the ‘what-it-is.’, Schweg- 
ler considers it to be the science of metaphysics: ‘“‘... die Aufstellung des Was eines Dings und 
die Entscheidung ther seine Méglichkeit ist Sache eines und desselben Gedankens., Hieraus 
ergibt sich als ecigentiimliche, unterscheindende Aufgabe der vorliegenden Wissenschaft der 
Metaphysik, die Untersuchung des Seyns...und die Aufstellung des Begriffs.” Metaph. Arist., 
IV, 2-3. The ‘if-it-is,’ accordingly, concerns the possibility of the thing. 

Bonitz also understands the reference in the sense of the Primary Philosophy, and strives to 
reconcile this view with the difference between the two questions in the Analytics. ‘ Huic distinc- 
tioni utrum re vera repugnet hoc loco Ar. an videatur modo repugnare, difficile est dicere; potest 
utramque et existentiae et notionis cognitionem eidem tribuisse scientiae, quoniam quibusdam 
in rebus, ac praecipue quidem in summis rerum generibus ac principiis, ...eadem cognitione 
et esse rem et quid sit res intelligitur; potest vero etiam, neglecta tantummodo, non negata illa 
distinctione, hoc unum dicere: peculiares doctrinae utrumque, et esse genus, de quo agitur, et 
quid sit, simpliciter ac sine demonstratione sumunt; utrumque investigare . . . altioris est scien- 
tiae.” Arist. Metaph., II, 281. 

Natorp takes the reference more specifically to the treatment found in Book A, and correlates 
the present passage with the text of that Book. Philos. Monatsh., XXIV (1888), 544. 

Carlini’s interpretation of ‘existence’ as meaning the composite, and ‘essence’ as signifying 
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explained in detail by Book I’. No further elucidation is required here. 
Aristotle, after book I, has merely to mention this connection to correlate 
the present treatment with the doctrine of the Analytics. The topic is 
mentioned only once again in the Metaphysics,*4 and without any further 
explanation. It can have no more importance for the Primary Philos- 
ophy. ‘Being’ has already been reduced to Entity. There can be no point 
now in stressing the distinction between the two questions, as there was 


the form, makes the two questions distinct in the empirical order, i.e. in the sensible world: 
“Nell’ ordine della scienza empirica A. distingue la conoscenza dell’ ére da quella del dedte, 
facendo poi coincidere con quest’ ultima quella del t/ égotiv. Per questo rispetto, e in consi- 
derazione della costante intentione antiplatonica, l’aristotelico ‘essere in quanto essere’ pud 
anche essere tradotto come |’essere in quanto esistente. In Platone, infatti, prevale l’idea, l’es- 
senza; in A. lesistenza, il sinolo in cui la forma é sempre congiunta con la materia.” Estratti, 
p. 102, n. 2. 

W. D. Ross states that there is no contradiction with the Analytics in the text of E. But the 
‘same type of intellection,’ he says, means “immediate apprehension, not demonstration.” 
Arist. Metaph., 1, 352. 

For Suzanne Mansion (Le Jugement d’ Existence chez Aristote, p. 258) the two questions pertain 
to different orders of mental activity. “L’activité par laquelle Pesprit affirme l’existence est donc 
d’un autre ordre que celle par laquelle il pense un objet.” Jbid., p. 260; but cf. pp. 176; 198-199, 
n. 145, 

In spite of the sharp difference in vocabulary, the survey just undertaken does not seem to 
differ in meaning from the results of Mlle. Mansion’s painstaking research, either in the inter- 
pretation of the texts in the Posterior Analytics, or in the over-all conclusions. The ‘existence’ 
found by Mlle. Mansion in the ‘if-it-is,’ though that of individuals, is understood in an abstract 
and undetermined state. ‘“‘C’est donc l’existence concréte, celle que possédent les individus qui 
nous entourent. Aristote n’en connait pas d’autre. Mais c’est cette existence prise ad état abstrait 
et indéterminé.” Op. cit., p. 261; cf. pp. 262-265. It is not seen as something contingent to the 
essence. “Aristote n’a pas songé a séparer la possibilité des essences de leur existence, parce qu’il 
ne posséde pas unc idée précise de la contingence métaphysique.” Ibid, p. 273. 

Mlle. Mansion has undertaken the difficult task of interpreting the Aristotelian texts in the 
later scholastic framework of essence and existence, material and formal objects, analogy of 
Being, degrees of abstraction, and the ‘abstract’ natures of sensible things. She shows great skill 
in following the meaning of the Stagirite, even though, as she realizes (op. cit., pp. 266; 273), 
this setting goes much beyond the original scope of the texts. But true as Mlle. Mansion’s con- 
clusions are, one may be allowed to ask whether they will lead to Aristotle’s way of meeting the 
chief problem involved. This problem is quite evidently the bearing of scientific knowledge on 
the real individuals (cf. op. cit., pp. 244; 258; 266-267; 272). Aristotle, as Mlle. Mansion recog- 
nizes (op. cit., p. 16, nn, 49-51), has posed the question formally in an aporia of Book B (6,1003 
a7-17). But he has also formally in another Book given the answer: actual scientific knowledge 
is a ‘this’ and of a ‘this,’ though it is potentially universal (M 10,1087a10-25; cf. infra, pp. 427 ff.). 
Mile. Mansion’s treatment does not lead to this way of dealing with the problem, nor is this text 
explicitly included (cf. op. cit., p. 304) in her citations from the Metaphysics. She takes cogni- 
zance, however, of the identity of the problems treated in B 6 and M 10. Cf. of. cit., p. 16, nn. 
47-51, 

4 Z 17,1041a10-b9, 
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in the preparatory logical study. In the logical context ‘Entity’ was 
confined to one category only. But in the order of the Primary Philos- 
ophy the treatment of Entity has been shown to be the treatment of 
Being gua Being and to extend to every instance of Being. 

This conclusion, however, seems to involve a further difficulty. ‘The 
other sciences establish the Being of the things with which they deal, but 
not by demonstration. In contrast, the Primary Philosophy is being 
conceived as a science that demonstrates both Being and Entity in regard 
to the things treated by the other sciences. How is this possible? How 
can Being and Entity be demonstrable of things? Is not the Being of 
things immediately known? 

Yet in the Parmenidean and Platonic background of the ‘hearers,’ 
need this situation cause any surprise? ‘Being’ was denied to sensible 
things, since their nature was mobile. The ‘Being’ of the Mathematicals 
had been made the subject of an aporia by Aristotle himself.2> The Being 
in each of these orders may be accepted without question by the physicist 
and the mathematician respectively, but for the Primary Philosopher 
that Being is not immediately evident. It has to be demonstrated. 
Aristotle had already given a preliminary demonstration of the Entity of 
sensible things by showing that change requires unchangeable prin- 
ciples.2¢ Those principles were not immediately evident in sensation. 
He had also demonstrated that the accidents and other such secondary 
instances are Being through their reduction to Entity. 

But does not Being have to be assumed in sensible things before 
demonstration of any kind is possible? 

Undoubtedly sensible things give implicit knowledge of their Being. 
But demonstration is required to make the knowledge explicit. The 
Natural Philosopher as such knows sensible things only as corruptible, 
even in regard to their form.’7 He can be content with implicit know- 
ledge, as given through sensation, that they are Being. But the Primary 
Philosopher has the task of making the knowledge explicit. He has to 
demonstrate the permanent, incorruptible nature of the Form, and to 
show by demonstrative reasoning that everything else in the sensible 
thing is Being through reduction to Entity. Being according as it is 
Being is not immediately known, at least as understood in the concrete 
setting of the Lyceum.*® What is immediately known is Being qua 


35 Plato, Ti., 50B; Aristotle, Metaph., B 2,997b2-998a19. 

36 B 4,999b12-16. 

37 Ph, I 9,192b1-2. 

38 Even from a certain scholastic point of view, metaphysical Being is not immediately known. 
“Secundo modo ens est terminus metaphysicalis; et forte adhuc viris doctissimis non innotuit.” 
Cajetan, In De Ente et Essentia (ed. Laurent, 1934), p. 6. 
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mobile, though according to its permanent form. That form, already 
isolated in the Physics by demonstration based on analogy,* is the starting- 
point for the demonstration of Being.*° Like all conclusions, it was 
already contained implicitly in the premises. The purpose of demonstra- 
tion is to make it explicit. 


2. The Science that Demonstrates Being and Entity 


The text of Book EZ goes on to show that the Natural Philosopher 
deals with Beings gua mobile.*! The form of these Beings in most cases 
is not separate. So the Natural Philosopher treats of souls that cannot be 
without matter. But if there is something eternal and separate, it will 
pertain neither to mathematics nor to Natural Philosophy, but to a 
science prior to both.‘? 

An aporia is still present about whether there is separate Entity. Bu: 
if there is, it will be the province of a science prior to both Natural 
Philosophy and mathematics. 

This treatment is presumably continuous with the aporia concerning 
the ‘parts’ of Wisdom." It should indicate that the science of separate 
Entity is the primary instance of Wisdom. Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy should accordingly be Wisdom, but secondary instances in 
reference to the Primary Philosophy. 

The scope of the three sciences is sketched in the following terms: 


For Physics deals with things inseparable‘# but not immovable, and some parts 
of mathematics deal with things which are immovable but presumably not 


39 Ph, YT 7,191a7-19. 

40 Ibid, 9,192a34-36. 

41 FE 1,1025b18-27; K 7,1064a15-32. Cf. K 4,1061b29-30, 

42 F 1,1025b27-1026a13. 

43 Cf. I 2,1004a3-4, 

44 This is the traditional reading. Bekker and Bonitz retained it. Schwegler allowed it to 
remain his text (Metaph. Arist., I, 130), but in his commentary (op. cit., IV, 16) required the 
change to ‘separable.’ Christ (reasons given in Studia in Arist. Lib. Metaph., pp. 40-41) and Ross 
accept Schwegler’s emendation. Natorp, Philos. Monatsh, XXIV (1888), 48-49, n. 18, saw 
difficulties in both readings, but was inclined to follow Schwegler. The traditional text has been 
recently defended by E. Trépanier, Laval Théologique et Philosophique, II, 1 (1946), 206-209. Cf. 
£ 1,1025a27-28; M 3,1077b22-32. It is upheld also by V. Décarie, Revue des Sciences Philosophiques 
et Théologiques, XX XVIII (1954), 466-468. Schwegler’s emendation, on the contrary, has been 
accepted by the subsequent editors of the Metaphysics, and is defended by P. Merlan, From Pla- 
tonism to Neoplatonism (2nd ed., 1960), pp. 63 and 71-72; JHS, LXXVII (1957), 87, n. 3; by 
E. de Strycker, in Autour d’Aristote (A Msgr. Mansion), pp. 131-132, n. 68; and by P. Aubenque, 
Le Problime de l’ Etre chez Aristote, p. 36, n. 2. With the emendation, “separate” denotes sub- 
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separate but as embodied in matter; while the primary science deals with things 
which are both‘ separate and immovable. Now ail the causes must be eternal, 
but especially these; for they are the causes of as much of the divine as appears 
to us. There must, then, be three theoretical philosophies, Mathematics, Physics, 
Theology, .. .4¢ 


All causes, according to this text, will be eternal. ‘Cause,’ in the sense 
required for science, has already appeared as identified with ‘universal.’ 
The permanent and unchangeable character is stressed once more in 
regard to ‘cause.’ This holds true especially of anything divine, as is 
apparent in the heavenly bodies. ‘Permanence’ in its highest sense is 
associated in this text with the divine. 

The Primary Philosophy is now located still more definitely as the 
science of the divine. It is the science of what is in the highest degree 
permanent—that is, of the divine. It is therefore Theology. Mathe- 
matics and Physics are also philosophies, i.e., Wisdoms,‘7 but neither is 
the primary instance. The primary instance must deal with things 
separate and immobile. 

The separate Entities have not yet been established, either in regard 
to if they are or what they are. But the Primary Philosophy has been 
definitely located as the science that deals with them. The primary 
science of Entity, already isolated as dealing with the primary instance 
of Entity,** is now definitely seen to treat of the causes of divine visible 
things. The reason given is that these causes are the highest instance 
of permanence. 

The first causes of all things, as sought by Wisdom in Book A, have 


stance in contradistinction to accidents, as it does in the infinitive form at Z 1,1028a23-24. In 
the traditional text, “non-separate” has the meaning of “in matter,” as explained in the imme- 
diately following line, 1026a15. 

45 Natorp interprets this to mean that the fundamental science treats also the immaterial and 
unchangeable. Philos. Montash., XXIV (1888), 49; cf. pp. 52-53; 58. W. D. Ross (Arist. Me- 
taph., 1, 355) labels as “violent” the methods of criticism used here by Natorp. 

46 F 1,1026a13-19. ‘Theology’ was used by Plato (Rep., 379AC) in the sense of true know- 
ledge of god. Regarding the term in Aristotle, cf. A. Schwegler, Metaph. Arist., III, 31-33; P. Na- 
torp, Philos. Monatsh., XXIV (1888), 55-64; W. Jaeger, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, 
pp. 4-5. On the Aristotelian continuity with the early Greek philosophers in seeing the science 
of the divine as the most fundamental type of knowledge, cf. W. Jaeger, Proceedings of the Xth 
International Congress of Philosophy, 1, 1069-1071. 

47 E.g., I 3,1005b1-2; K 4,1061b32-33. For further references, cf. A. Schwegler, Metaph. Arist., 
Iv, 18. 

48 J’ 2,1004a3-9; 3,1005b35. The force of ‘primary’ follows from the explanation in I’ 1-2; 
ci. A. Mansion, Revue Néoscol. XXIX (1927), 329; also Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, VII (1945), 
123-124. 
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been successively located as the causes of Being gua Being,*® the causes 
of Entities,°° and now as the causes of the divine. 

The sequence of Aristotle’s thought is evident enough. The science 
being sought has been endeavoring to find the universal and permanent 
causes of sensible things. It has located these causes in the permanent 
substrate of accidental change, then more precisely in the primary 
instance of Entity, and now more definitely in separate Entity, as the 
primary instance of permanence. Being and Entity are apparently con- 
ceived—somewhat as in Plato—in terms of permanence and unchan- 
geableness. 

But if the Primary Philosophy deals with a definite type of Entity, will 
it also treat of all Beings universally? 

This is proposed as an aporia. It is a ‘conception’ hindering the 
intellect from going forward. Aristotle, as Jaeger stresses, *! never denies 
that the separate Entities constitute one definite class of Being. 


For one might be in aporia about whether the Primary Philosophy is universal 
or concerned with a particular genus and one particular nature (for not even 
the mathematical sciences are all alike in this respect—geometry and astrology 
are concerned with a particular nature, while universal mathematics is common 
to all). If then there is no other Entity above those constituted by Nature, 
natural science will be primary science; but if there is an immobile Entity, the 
science of this must be prior and must be primary philosophy, and universal in 
this way, because primary; and it will belong to this to consider Being qua 
Being,—-both what it is and what pertains to it qua Being.82 


In the sequence with Book I’, this must mean that the Primary Philos- 
ophy deals with zgd¢ & equivocals. The nature of the primary instance 
is the one nature studied in all the others. 

Being qua Being, accordingly, is now seen as the nature that constitutes 
separate Entity. In studying this definite nature, one studies the Being 
found in everything else. The ‘Being’ expressed in regard to anything 
else seems the Being of the separate Entities. The science of the separate 
Entities, therefore, treats universally of all Beings insofar as they are 
Beings. Just as the ‘health’ studied in all the instances of ‘healthy’ is the 
health in the bodily organism, so the Being studied in anything what- 
soever is the Being of the separate and divine Entities. 


49 T 1,1003a31-32. 

50 J" 2,1003b18. 

51 W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 227 (trans. Robinson, p. 218). 

82 F 1,1026a23-32; cf. K 7,1064b6-14. On the ‘universal mathematics,’ cf. Sir Thomas Heath, 
Mathematics in Aristotle, pp. 222-224. 
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The formulation in Book K is even more striking. “One might be in 
aporia about whether the science of Being gua Being is to be considered 
as universal or not.” * Being qua Being is clearly regarded as not some- 
thing abstract. It is looked upon as a definite nature. Otherwise there 
would be no point to the aporia. The question is ‘How can this definite 
nature be universal in regard to all things?” The reason given is its 
priority. This needs no further explanation when considered in sequence 
to the doctrine in Book J” regarding a science that deals with ods é 
equivocals. Aristotle does not give any further elucidation. He proceeds 
as though none were required. The simple reference to the ‘primary’ 
nature of separate Entity is sufficient, in the context, to show the 
‘hearers’ that the science of separate Entity will deal universally with 
every instance of Being insofar as it is Being. 

At the same time, no solution in the modern sense is given to the 
problem involved. The Being of separate Entity and the manner in which 
that Entity exercises its primary role, are not investigated. All that has 
been done is to ‘solve’ the aporia. The ‘conception’ binding the intellect 
was that a science of a definite nature could hardly treat of other natures 
universally. A reference back to the character of a science that deals with 
g0¢ év equivocals suffices to untie the ‘knot’; this character had already 
been explained in detail by the preceding treatment. The intellect is 
now free to study separate Entity with the full assurance that in studying 
this Entity it is learning the first causes of all things, the causes of Being 
qua Being. It is dealing universally with all Beings. 

Viewed as the ‘solution’ of an aporia in immediate sequence with Book 
I, this brief handling of the present topic is quite the type of treatment 
to be expected. Considered in any other light, it is—to adopt the most 
benign attitude—bewildering. A harsher view makes it an open contra- 
diction.®4 


53 K 7,1064b6-8. 

54 W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 227 (trans. Robinson, p. 218), Jaeger maintains that the two 
ways of formulating the science of metaphysics do not arise from one and the same train of thought. 
“Die beiden Ableitungen des Begriffs der Metaphysik sind zweifellos nicht aus ein und dem- 
selben geistigen Schépfungsakt hervorgegangen.” Ibid. A close study of the development of 
Wisdom in the text shows rather the common origin of the two formulations. The first causes 
of things are being gradually located more and more precisely. Each new precision gives rise 
to a more exact formulation of the science. 

G. di Napoli accepts Jaeger’s two notions of the Aristotelian metaphysics, but attempts to 
reconcile them by making the science of Being qua Being condition the science of the immobile. 
In this way the two imply each other. Cf. text quoted supra Chapter One, n. 117. But Aristotle 
uses the two formulae as designating the! one science. The science of immobile Being is the science 
that treats universally of Being qua Being. There seems no question of ‘condition’ and ‘condi- 
tioned.’ 
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The science is being approached from a somewhat different viewpoint 
from the treatment of Entity found in Book A. The main series of the 
Metaphysics is envisaging a science of the separate Entities in their role of 
the primary instance of all Being. This science intends to treat the sepa- 
rate Entities not only insofar as their nature is found in themselves, but 
also insofar as that nature is seen by reference in all other things. Book 
A, in expounding the science of Entity,5® first treats of sensible Entity. 
It proceeds from sensible Entity to separate Entity. Separate Entity is 
treated in its own nature. That nature is shown to be the final cause of 
all other things.5* Only one more step is necessary to bring this treatment 
into the framework erected by A-E. The final causality should be shown 
to be the basis for the xedc év reference of Being in all other things. 
Final causality gives rise to such a reference. The scalpel is something 
‘medical’ because it is useful for medical art. Its purpose makes it medical. 
Accordingly, only one step is required to bring the treatment of Book A 
into sequence with A-E. The Being of the separate Entities should be 
established as the Being known in all other things, on the basis of final 
causality. 

But this step is not taken in Book A. Nor does the mise-en-scéne of the 
treatment regarding the separate Entities in that Book require or even 
suggest such a conclusion. The treatment envisaged by A-E, on the con- 
trary, projects a more extensive development. The Being of the separate 
Entities has to be established as the Being found in all other things. The 
nature of the primary instance has to be seen, through reference, in all 
the other instances. 

What kind of reference can all other Beings have to the separate 
Entities? 

Certainly this reference cannot be the relation that accidents bear to 
sensible Entity. The type of pantheism that makes all other Beings the 
accidents of one underlying and eternal Entity is regarded by Aristotle 
as a primitive way of thinking.5” 

Will it be merely the reference of final causality established in Book 
A? Or is some other type of relation possible? 

In any case, Aristotle does not seem to be presuming a knowledge of 
Book A in the ‘hearers.’ The Being of the separate Entities is still 
subject to aporia. Their nature has yet to be investigated. Only after the 
nature of separate Entity has been studied can the relations of that nature 


55 A 1,1069a18. 
56.4 10,1075a11-25; also 7, 1072b3-14. 
57 4 3,983b6-18. 
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to other things be determined. Only when immobile Entity has already 
been established may Entity and Being be properly demonstrated of 
sensible things. 


3. The Transition to the Treatment of Separate Entity (E 24) 


The next step suggested by the procedure, accordingly, is to establish 
the separate Entities themselves. This is also required for the ‘solution’ 
of the aporia that immediately follows the ones just treated. 

In point of fact, there follows a sketch of the different ways in which 
Being is expressed. These are then treated in order.®® The sketch out- 
lines the treatment pursued till the end of Book 0. 

Jaeger has considered this section of Book E to be a later addition 
meant to connect A-E J with the central Books. One larger, continuous 
treatment thus arises out of these relatively separate divisions. Aristotle's 
final recension of the treatises assumes this comprehensive form. 

If Jaeger’s conclusions regarding the purpose of E 24 be correct, they 
indicate the role of the ensuing treatment according to Aristotle’s final 
intentions. E 2-@ is meant, in the main series of the Metaphysics, to con- 
tinue the development pursued throughout 4-E 1. 

The immediate step in that development is to establish the separate 
Entities. A-E 1 has delineated the role and the scope of the science that 
treats of these separate Entities. But it has left the Entities themselves 
problematical. The science has been located through an analysis and 
aporematic treatment of preceding Greek thought—including the logical 
and physical researches of the Stagirite himself. But the science is not 
solidly established as long as the things with which it deals remain in 
aporia. The procedure leaves a wide open question that calls at once for 
a definite answer. 

This is in fact the problem posed by the aporia next in order. But the 
‘conceptions’ arising from the Platonic and mathematical philosophies 
indicate a long and difficult process of ‘solution.’ The Platonic method, 
besides its intrinsic difficulties, could arrive at no new nature. It 
reached only sensible natures, even though these are eternal. The 
mathematical philosophies resulted in a number of absurdities in their 


58 Cf, fifth aporia; supra, pp. 234-235. 

59 F 2,1026a33-b3. 

60 W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 211 (trans. Robinson, p. 204). This conception of F 2-4 is difficult 
if K is dated prior to EZ. Cf. H. v. Arnim, Wien. Stud., XLVI (1928), 43. If K is held to be later 
than E, as defended supra, p. 87, the parallel treatment has no special bearing on the role of 
EB 2-4, 
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efforts to establish separate quantities. Apparently an entirely different 
route has to be traveled. A ‘way’ different from the Platonic or the 
Pythagorean has to be discovered. It may be expected to involve at least 
as much effort and toil as had been devoted to the previous attempts at 
reaching the supersensible. 

The Stagirite has located the science before establishing the things 
with which it deals. Only on the very empirical procedure in the con- 
crete historical circumstances does this situation become intelligible. 
The science was admitted by the ‘hearers.’ They had notions of it that 
were vague, and that had to be clearly defined by the long treatment in 
A-E 1, They have been shown the location of the science without being 
called upon to admit any of the supersensible Entities known so far to 
Greek thought. With this accomplished, each of the ways in which Being 
is expressed may now be probed for possibilites of leading to separate 
Entity. The Beings known and admitted are those of the sensible world. 
From these should commence the process of establishing the higher type. 
Sensible Entity should be the ‘way’ to separate Entity. 

Such is the procedure that seems indicated at this stage of the inquiry. 
It is different from the Platonic ‘way.’ Whether it is actually carried out 
by the Stagirite must be seen from the text of the central Books. E 24 
seems meant as a transition to these treatises. Since it is without reference 
to A-E I, while clearly preparing the treatment of ZH@, its text is best 
studied as an introduction to the following Books. 


* 
* * 


From the viewpoint of the inquiry about Being, the foregoing treat- 
ment makes the whole situation appear quite definite. A-E 1, through 
an analysis of preceding Greek philosophy, has established a science that 
treats of separate Entity. This separate Entity, as the primary instance 
among mgd¢,é» equivocals, will be universal in regard to all types of 
Entity and Being. It will be form, because ‘separate’ in this Aristotelian 
sense means separate from matter. It will be the highest instance of 
cause. Clearly, if such separate Entity can be established, it should 
provide the desired key to Book A’s apparent equation of universal- 
form-cause-Entity-Being. 

But from Aristotle’s own viewpoint, what have the treatments con- 
tained in I and E accomplished? What has been the dominant purpose 
of these two Books? 

Their main burden has certainly been to establish the nature of 
Wisdom. The science of the first causes has been shown to seek the 
causes of Being qua Being, the causes of Entities, the causes of the divine 
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in visible things. Because it is the science of Being gua Being, Wisdom is 
a science of xed¢ év equivocals. It must therefore study one definite 
nature. This definite nature is found as such in the primary instance 
only. That primary instance of Being is Entity. But there are different 
instances or ‘parts'—genera—of Entity. The primary science of Entity, 
ie., the primary Wisdom or the Prmary Philosophy, will accordingly be 
the science of the primary Entity. If there are separate Entities, these 
will constitute the primary type. The Primary Philosophy will be the 
science of these primary Entities. The nature of the primary Entity will 
be the Being expressed in every other instance of Being. In studying 
the separate Entities, therefore, the Primary Philosophy will be studying 
all Beings insofar as they are Beings. It will demonstrate Being and 
Entity in mobile things. It will be studying the causes of the divine in 
things visible to men, and will accordingly be a science of the divine. It 
will be Theology. This seems to be the most precise and distinctive 
designation for the science of the unchangeable.™ 

Since it is the science of the equivocal Entity, the Primary Philosophy 
must proceed according to the manner of a science which deals with 
mods &» equivocals. It will study the nature of the primary instance. In 
studying this nature, it extends its scope to all other things expressed by 
reference to this one definite nature, just as the science of the health in 
the bodily organism will treat of exercise, diet, color, and all other things 
called ‘healthy.’ The ‘knots’ constituted by the first four aporiae are in 
this way loosened. The science of Entity will treat of all Beings, all 
accidents and ‘Forms’ of Being gua Being, all the ‘parts’ or instances of 
Entity, and the most universal axioms. E I has followed out the short 
treatment given to the ‘parts’ of Wisdom in I’. It has shown that if there 
is a separate Entity, this will be the absolutely primary instance of Being. 
The remainder of Book E seems to lay the groundwork for establishing 
the separate Entity. 

Iand E, in a word, have been untying the ‘knots’ represented by the 
first four aporiae. The last part of E, on the other hand, seems to intro- 
duce an elaborate ‘solution’ to the fifth aporia of Book B. 


61 There is, accordingly, no need to see any chronological development (A. Nolte, Godsbegrip, 
p. 82) between the viewpoints of A and K. W. Luthe (Begriff und Aufgabe der Metaphysik des Aris- 
toteles, p. 1), on the other hand, concisely expressed the general lines of the methodical develop- 
ment: “Die Untersuchungen des Aristoteles iber den Begriff der Metaphysik...zerfallen in 
drei Theile: 1) Der Begriff wird auf empirischem Wege bestimmt. 2) Gegen diese Definition 
werden Schwierigkeiten ... erhoben. 3) Die Aporien werden gelist, und damit zugleich der 
gefundene Begriff weiter entwickelt.” 
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The treatment in these two Books, consequently, is still dealing with 
aporiae. It is still part of the dialectic that establishes the indemonstrable 
principles of the science. But it is well within the realm of Wisdom 
itself. It is not ‘introductory’ in the modern sense. 

But at this stage the dialectical approach brings to light a rather 
embarrassing situation. The first principles of Wisdom, the separate. 
Entities, are not immediately evident. If they are the first principles of 
Wisdom, how can they be established by the Aristotelian dialectic? They 
have to be demonstrated. The things that are primarily knowable in 
themselves do not seem to be primarily knowable in regard to human 
cognition, How, then, can they be discovered by the dialectical scrutiny? 
Yet E 24 seems to introduce an elaborate process of making the things 
primarily knowable in themselves also primarily knowable for the 
human science of Wisdom. This task is undertaken in the process of 
‘solving’ an aporia. The technique and procedure of the Stagirite at this 
point of the inquiry will have to be seen by following his actual 
treatment in the text. 


PART THREE 


SENSIBLE ENTITY AS THE WAY TO SEPARATE ENTITY 
(E2-1) 


INTRODUCTION (E 2-4) 


I. The Expressions of Being 


Aristotle sees four ways in which Being is expressed. 


But since Being as expressed without qualification is meant in many ways, of 
which one was seen! to be Being per accidens, and another Being as the true 
and not-Being as the false, while besides these there are the schemata of predica- 
tion (for instance, the ‘what,’ quality, quantity, the ‘where,’ the ‘when,’ and 
whatever else Being signifies in this way), and further, besides all these, Being in 
potency and in act.2 


These four general ways in which Being is expressed are: 
1) Being per accidens 
2) Being as the true 


3) Being as in the categories 
4) Being as act and potency 


Neither here nor in the previous treatment of 4 are these four ways 
worked out on any a priori basis. The classification seems empirical. They 
are the four ways in which Aristotle, as a matter of fact, finds Being 
expressed in human thought and language. 

These ways evidently cannot be regarded as divisions of Being. The 
same Being can be expressed in all four ways. The Being of the carpen- 
ter, for instance, can be expressed as per accidens in regard to Socrates, 
as true or false in the intellect, as a ‘quale’ in the categories, and as poten- 
cy in relation to the act of building. They are just—as Aristotle himself 
terms them—the different ways in which Being can be expressed. 


2. Being per accidens 


Being per accidens had been explained in the previous treatment as 
meaning that something happens to go with something else.2 “The car- 


1 The imperfect tense in the verb shows that a previous treatment, presumably that of A, is 
being cited. From this chapter on till the end of the central Books, the knowledge of 4 can be 
presumed in the ‘hearers.’ As the present section of £ seems to be a late addition and meant to 
introduce the treatment of Z-@ into the main series of the metaphysical treatises, the imperfect 
tense here does not necessarily indicate that the whole treatment in A-E 1 presupposes a know- 
ledge of 4. Cf. supra, p. 274. 

2 EF 2,1026a33-b2. For a reduction of other Aristotelian groupings to these four, cf. F. Bren- 
tano, Bedeutung des Seienden, pp. 6-8. 

3 A 7,1017a12-13. The per se and the per accidens are listed as equivocals, though not by pure 
equivocation, at Top., II 3,110b21-24. A discussion of Being per accidens, and of the difficulty in 
translating the Aristotelian expression, may be found in F. Brentano, op. cit., pp. 8-21. 
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penter is a musician’ means that the carpenter happens to be a musician. 

This type of Being can pertain to no science. The reason is that such 
Being is neither necessary® nor definite.6 Moreover, there is no process 
leading up to this type of Being.” Per se it has no antecedents. It simply 
is or is not, as far as science is concerned. It cannot be reasoned to, 

Things that happen ‘for the most part’ are not regarded as Being per 
accidens.6 These things, because they allow exceptions, are the cause of 
the accidental.® Whether this cause of Being per accidens is to be reduced 
to material, final, or efficient causality, Aristotle does not determine.?° 
A requirement, however, is matter, which allows itself to be disposed in 
a way differing from the general rule.1! 

Chance events and the unintended results of free choice fall under 
Being per accidens,'* 

Being per accidens, because it lacks necessity and definiteness, cannot be 
learned or taught.!* It is as it were only a name,'* and seems something 
akin to non-Being.!® 

In what does this Being per accidens positively consist? 

Aristotle gives no explanation. His one concern is to dismiss it from 
all scientific consideration, because it cannot be reduced to formal 
cause.'® It is not definite nor necessary. But the Stagirite does not for a 


4 FE 2,1026b3-12; 26-27; 1027a-20. Cf. K 8,1064b17-1065a6. 

5 F 2,1026b27-33; cf. K 8, 1064b32-1065a6. 

8 F 2,1026b7; 1027a6-7; 22; 4,1027b34. Cf. K 8,1065a24-26; 32-33. 

7 E 2,1026b22-24; 3,1027a29-b14, Cf. A. Schwegler, Metaph. Arist., IV, 23-29; W. D. Ross, 
Arist. Metaph., 1, 362-363. 

8 EF 2,1026a32-33; 1027a20-21, 

® F 2,1026b29-31. 

10 F 3,1027b14-16. Cf. W. D. Ross, of. cit., I, 364. 

11 2,1027a13-15. 

12 F3,1027b1-12. Cf. K 8,1065a26-32; W. D. Ross, op. cit., I, 363. At Int., 9,18b5-19a22 future 
events that are dependent on free choice seem to be brought under the fortuitous. 

18 F 2,1027a21-22. 

14 F 2,1026b13-14. 

15 F 2,1026b21. 

16 W. D. Ross calls attention to Aristotle’s omission of the formal cause. “He omits the formal 
cause, since the accidental is just what cannot be traced to the essence of the subject.” Arist. 
Metaph., 1, 364. Dimmler’s remark applies to any philosophy that is ultimately based on either 
form or essence: “Das zufallige Sein ist seiner Natur nach ein Argerriis fir den denkenden 
Menschen.” Ousia-Lehre, p. 41. Gilson notes in particular that the existential order runs against 
the natural tendency of human thought: “En notant combien est difficile ’accés de cet ordre 
existentiel, nous observions qu’on n’y accéde qu’en contrariant la pente naturelle de la raison... . 
C’est que l’entendement humain se meut a l’aide dans le concept, et que nous avons un concept 
de l’étre, mais non de l’exister.” Le Thomisme (1944), pp. 60-61. H. Bergson had already pointed 
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moment deny that there is Being per accidens. That there is such Being is 
a fact.17 Yet it is only a very inferior type of Being, and has no interest 
for the philosopher. It does not come under his science or under any 
other science. 

From Aristotle’s own point of view, then, nothing more can be said 
about this type of Being. But what is it that the Stagirite is so summarily 
dismissing from his philosophical consideration? 

From the viewpoint of the much later distinction between essence 
and the act of existing, this treatment must mean that Aristotle is leaving 
the act of existence!® entirely outside the scope of his philosophy. The 
act of existing must be wholly escaping his scientific consideration. All 
necessary and definite connections between things can be reduced to 
essence. The accidental ones do not follow from the essence. They can 
be reduced only to the actual existence of the thing. There is no reason 
in the essence of a carpenter why he actually is a musician. The reason 
has to be explained in terms of the actual existence of the two habits in 
the same man. Likewise, the results of free-choice cannot be explained 
in terms of essence. They form an existential problem. Aristotle readily 
admits free will and what follows from it. But he does not allow it to 
form the subject of scientific consideration. In a word, Aristotle does not 
for an instant deny existence. He readily admits it in Being per accidens. 
But he does not seem even to suspect that it is an act worthy of any 
special consideration, or that it is capable of philosophical treatment. To 
him it seems “as it were, only a name” and “akin to non-Being.” The 
difference in viewpoint can readily be seen in the commentary of St. 
Thomas Aquinas on this question. St. Thomas takes great pains to show 
that the contingent as well as the necessary must be immediately caused 


out how the mind has to do violence to itself to get beyond its habitual way of thinking; cf. Revue 
de Métaphysique et de Morale, XI (1903), 27 — English trans., An Introduction to Metaphysics, ed. 
T. Goudge, pp. 50-51. 

O. Hamelin, Physique If (1931), pp. 120-125, shows that the Stagirite conceives the per accidens 
character in fortune or chance through lack of final cause. Hamelin (Le Systéme d’ Aristote, p. 405), 
however, sees final cause as ultimately reduced to formal cause in the Primary Philosophy. 

17 F 2,1026b27-33. Cf. Ph., I 5,196b15-17. 

18 J.e., as in the doctrine of St Thomas Aquinas. Gilson has aptly expressed the difference 
between the two viewpoints: “Comme le dit St. Thomas, ens ne signifie pas principalement 
Vesse, mais le quod est, moins l’exister méme que la chose qui le posstde: rem habentem esse. Aristote 
a donc eu le grand mérite de mettre en relief le réle d’acte que joue la forme dans la constitution 
de la substance, et pour autant, lactualité de l’étre substantiel; mais son ontologie n’a pas depass¢ 
le plan de Vétre ‘entitatif,’ ou étre de lens, pour atteindre l’acte existentiel méme de l’esse.” 
Le Thomisme (1944), p. 64. 
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by the primary Being.® For Aristotle, on the contrary, Being per 
accidens finds its ultimate explanation in matter.?° 

Although the per accidens expression of Being is summarily dismissed 
from the scope of the Primary Philosophy, it nevertheless raises by its very 
presence the question of eternal and necessary things. 


And we must take as our starting-point the question whether there is nothing 
that is neither always nor for the most part. Surely this is impossible. There is, 
then, besides these something which is fortuitous and per accidens. But while 
there is the usual, can nothing be said to be always, or are there eternal 
things? 21 


Being per accidens necessarily presupposes Being per se.2* It does not 
in itself manifest “any separate class of being.” #8 It is concerned with the 
principal type of Being, namely, the Being according to the categories.?4 
In an example such as ‘The carpenter is a musician,’ the principal 
instances of Being concerned are the ‘carpenter’ and the ‘musician.’ Both 
are types of Being that pertain to the categories. The per accidens is 
merely a lesser kind of Being that presupposes the first type. 

Being per accidens, accordingly, has at least the merit of presupposing 
a ‘separate’ and presumably ‘eternal’ type of Being. It is rejected from 
the ambit of Wisdom. But it serves by its very presence to point in the 
direction of separate and eternal Being. 


19 “Unde non sequitur secundum rationem Aristotelis hic inductam, quod ex quo divina 
providentia est posita, quod omnes effectus sint necessarii; sed necessarium est effectus esse con- 
tingenter, vel de necessitate. Quod quidem est singulare in hac causa, scilicet in divina provi- 
dentia. Reliquae enim causae non constituunt legem necessitatis vel contingentiae, sed con- 
stituta a superiori causa utuntur. Unde causalitati cujuslibet alterius causae subditur solum 
quod ejus effectus sit. Quod autem sit necessario vel contingenter, dependet ex causa altiori, 
quae est causa entis inquantum est ens; a qua ordo necessitatis et contingentiae in rebus pro- 
venit.” St Thomas Aquinas, in Metaph., VI, 3,1222. On this subject cf. A. Nolte, Godsbegrip, 
pp. 160-161. 

20 Cf. EF 2,1027a13-15. Whatever role efficient and final causes may exercise in regard to 
Being per accidens, the ultimate reason why this type of Being is possible must be the contingency 
of the matter, which is able to be disposed in ways different from the usual, by whatever efficient 
cause that may be acting upon it for some other purpose. 

21 F 2,1027a15-19. Oxford trans., except ‘fer accidens’ for ‘accidental’ at al7, and ‘there is’ 
for ‘exists’ at al8. 

22 K 8,1065b2-3; Ph., 11 6,198a7-9. 

23 F 4,1028a2. Oxford trans. K 8,1065a24 explains the &&w by the addition of ywoordy, 
Natorp sees a difference of meaning for the word in the two versions, AGP, I (1888), 192-193. 
But cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, 366. Cf. Ph., H 6,197b36 for a somewhat similar use of &Ew, 

24 F 4,1027b29-1028a2. In the doctrine of St Thomas Aquinas, on the other hand. “Esse ne 
vient pas d’essentia, mais essentia vient d’esse.” E. Gilson, Le Thomisme (1944), p. 58, 
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The treatment of Being as true is postponed till after the principal 
type has been considered. Being as true is found not in things, but in the 
intellect and mind.”> It is caused by an affection of the intellect and, like 
Being per accidens, is concerned with the principal type of Being.” The 
causes of Being gua Being?’ must first be considered. 

‘Being qua Being,’ in this concluding passage of E, seems equated with 
Being as in the categories. This would extend ‘Being qua Being’ to acci- 
dents as well as to Entity. The viewpoint seems to be the priority of the 
Being in the categories to all Being per accidens, and to Being as true. 
The Being of the categories seems exercising the role of ‘Beingness’ in 
regard to these subsequent types of Being. ‘Being qua Being’ appears 
therefore as an equivocal that is applied to various instances of priority 
in respect to Being. 

E 4 has treated specifically of only one of the four ways in which Being 
is found expressed. This way—Being per accidens—has shown itself to be 
incapable of scientific treatment. It does, however, presuppose a type of 
Being per se. The treatment suggests that the Being which is presupposed 
will not only be ‘usual,’ but must be necessary and eternal. Since matter 
is the principle which allows the exceptions that constitute Being per 
accidens, the ultimate answer points towards a Being without matter, a 
separate Entity. However, Aristotle does not follow out this reasoning. 
He proceeds at once to the study of Being that is not per accidens. It is 
Being per se, or—when considered as prior to Being per accidens—Being 
qua Being. The equivocal nature of Being qua Being must accordingly 
be remembered in the use of this Aristotelian expression. 


25 E 4,1027b25-28; cf. K 8,1065a21-23. 
28 F 4,1028a1-2. 
27 F 4,1028a3-4. 


PART THREE A 


BEING AS IN THE CATEGORIES (BOOKS Z#) 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE EXPRESSIONS OF ENTITY (Z 1-3) 


1. The Characteristics of Entity 


BoeCks ZH@ are frequently called the ‘central Books’ of the Meta- 
physics. They occupy the central position in the traditional order 
of the treatises. By some modern commentators they are considered to 
follow out the threads of thought developed in Book B.! By others they 
are held to introduce a new and different theme into the main series? 
The original role and intent of these Books is naturally of prime 
importance in the sequence of Aristotle’s thought. Their theme centers 
on the most characteristic doctrines of the Stagirite—form and matter, 
act and potency. If they were written expressly to follow out the develop- 
ment of AE, they could be studied without any hesitation in immediate 
sequence to the ‘introductory’ Books. If, on the other hand, they were 
written prior to and independently of AE I, and later introduced into the 
main series by E 2-4, they could still be considered as meant by Aristotle 
himself to carry out the development of AE, even though close structural 
correspondence is lacking. But if they were composed independently of 
and later than AE, they would indicate an abandonment of the method 
pursued in the ‘introductory’ treatises, and a shift to a new basis of study.’ 
In this latter case, they would have to be used with considerable caution 
in following out the thought of AE. They need not necessarily represent 
any change in doctrine, but they could scarcely help involving a new 
perspective and a different center of interest. Such a shift in direction 
would expose any collation of texts in the two series to considerable 
danger of misinterpretation. 
There is no external testimony to furnish the help required in this 
situation. The chronology, both relative and absolute, has to be deter- 


1 “Das Thema der Substanzbiicher, wie es in Z cp. 2 formuliert wird, ist genau das, dessen 
Behandlung man an dieser Stelle erwarten musste, wenn Aristoteles dem Leitfaden der Probleme 
folgte.” H. v. Arnim, Wien. Stud., XLVI (1928), 39. The ‘Probleme’ are the aporiae of Book B. 
Cf. also W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, xviii-xxiv; P. Natorp, Philos. Monatsh., XXIV (1888), 
543-544; 554-571. Natorp writes: “Allein trotz aller dieser Mangel im Entwurf selbst und in 
der Ausfiithrung bleibt es sicher, dass das in den Aporieen gestellten Programm fir die Ausfiihrung 
in den Bitchern [ZHOMNA im grossen und ganzen massgebend geblieben ist.” Ibid., p. 571. 

2 Eg. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 203-212 (trans. Robinson, pp. 196-205); A. Preiswerk, Das 
Einzeine, pp. 81-82; E. Oggioni, La ‘Filosofia Prima,’ p. 21. 

8 For the chronological indications, cf. supra, pp. 94-103. 
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mined from the text itself. Likewise, the relative independence of these 
Books and their positive or negative bearing on the series AE, are to be 
studied solely from the manner in which they unfold Aristotle's thought. 
The text should therefore be approached with all three possibilities in 
mind. But it must be allowed to provide, as far as it is able, its own 
definite solution to the problem of relationships with the other Books. 

The two Books ZH may be viewed as one continuous ‘treatment.’ 
They seem to have formed originally but one treatise, and were separated 
into two Books only in a later edition.‘ 

In its opening lines, Book Z recalls the various ways in which Being is 
expressed, For this doctrine it refers back not to Z, but to the treatment 
found in 4.° It takes up only one of the four ways outlined there. This 
is the expression of Being “according to the schemata of predication,” ® 
namely Being as Entity and accidents. The same topic is elaborated in 
Book LF,’ though from a particular point of view. In I’, the purpose was 
to show that both Entity and accidents, when considered as Being, pertain 
to one and the same science. They are xgdg & equivocals. The primary 
role played by one definite instance furnishes the unity required by a 
science. The nature of this primary instance, Entity, is the Being 
expressed in every other type. 

Z, on the other hand, shows no concern with the unity of a science. It 
does not refer back to I. In its opening chapter it has only one purpose. 
It wishes to locate the study of Being in a single theme—Entity. It refers 
back® to the following summary treatment in 4, where no ulterior pur- 
pose apart from determining the various expressions of Being is apparent. 


The Beings expressed per se are those which the schemata of predication 
signify; for these signify Being in just as many ways as they are expressed. 
Since then some of the predicates signify what-is, others quality, others quantity, 
others relation, others ‘to produce’ or ‘to undergo,’ others ‘where,’ others ‘when,’ 
‘Being’ has a meaning answering to each of these. For there is no difference 
between ‘the man is recovering’ and ‘the man recovers,’ nor between ‘the man 
is walking’ or ‘cutting’ and ‘the man walks’ or ‘cuts;’ and similarly in all other 
cases.® 


4 Cf. W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 93-113; 168-170; Aristoteles, p. 208 (trans. Robinson, p. 201). 
However, at H 3,1043b16, Z 7-9 are referred to as ‘elsewhere.’ 

5 Z 1,1028all; cf. A 7,1017a7-b9. 

8 A 7,1017a22-30. The ultimate basis of the categories is metaphysical, not logical. Cf. W. 
Luthe, Die Aristotelischen Kategorien, p. xiv; K. K. Berry, New Scholasticism, XIV (1940), 411. 

7 I 2,1003b5-9. 

8 Z 1,1028al 1-13. 

9 A 7,1017a22-30. 
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To A’s description of the first category, Z adds the characteristic of a 
‘this’ (rdde tz). It designates the primary type of Being as “the what-is 
and a ‘this’.” ° The sense of the what-is becomes in consequence restricted 
to the ‘primary Entity’ of the Categories." It will not, in this context, 
signify the universal. 

With the notion of the what-is so determined, Z proceeds at once to 
study the primary role of Entity. 


While Being is expressed in so many ways, it is obvious that of these primary 
Being is the what-is, which signifies the Entity. For when we say of what 
quality a thing is, we say that it is good or bad, not that it is three cubits long 
or that it is a man; but when we say what it is, we do not say ‘white’ or ‘hot’ or 
‘three cubits long,’ but a ‘man’ or a ‘god.’ And all other things are called Beings 
because they are, some of them, quantities of Being in this primary sense, others 
qualities of it, others affections of it, and others some other determination of it.12 


As in Book I’, Entity is the primary instance of Being. All things are 
called Being because they are affections or other determinations of 
Entity. This is exactly the conception of Being that is found in 
Book I'8, The designation zed¢ &, however, is not used in this text. 

In illustrating the doctrine, Aristotle outlines some of the character- 
istics of Entity. 


And so one might even be in aporia about whether ‘to walk,’ ‘to be healthy,’ 
‘to sit’ imply that each of these things is Being, and similarly in any other case 
of this sort; for none of them is either self-subsistent (xa@’ adrd mepuxdc) or 
capable of being separated from Entity, but rather, if anything, it is that which 
walks or sits or is healthy that is a Being. Now these are rather seen to be Being 
because there is something definite which underlies them (i.e. the Entity or the 
singular) which is seen in such a predicate; for we never use ‘good’ or ‘sitting’ 
without implying this.14 


Entity ‘is seen’ or ‘appears’ in every predication of Being. This is the 
same doctrine as in Book J’, in which all the other instances are expressed 
through and in relation to the primary instance.1* But there is no back- 


10 Z 1,1028a11-12. For the signification of the Aristotelian expression ‘a this,’ cf. infra, pp. 
386 ff. 

11 Cat., 5,3b10-16. 

12 Z 1,1028a13-20. In commenting on the designation ‘the what-is and a “this,”’ Apelt (Bei- 
trdge zur Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie, pp. 140-141), lists all the texts describing in different 
ways the first of the categories. 

18 F 2,1003b5-9. In the résumé of Z 1 in @ 1,1045b29-32, xartd (b29) is used, although in 
reference to a primary instance. This is quite in accord with the explanation given at K 3,1061 
b12 and I’ 2,1003b12-15. Cf. supra, p. 270. 

MZ 1,1028a20-29. 

18 [ 2,1003a33-b17. 
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ward citation. There is not even an implicit reference through repetition 
of the same language. The two formulations of the doctrine seem 
entirely independent. But that of I’ is more elaborate and highly 
developed. It is clearly articulated, and easier to grasp. If Z were meant 
merely to recall the outlines of the fully developed explanation, the 
opening chapter should be expected to refer back explicitly to I’, or at 
least to indicate the doctrine by means of the same formulae. But no 
such connecting links are apparent. Z seems rather to contain an earlier 
and less precisely formulated expression of the primacy of Entity. The 
doctrine is in no way different from I’. But the formulation is not so 
definite and technical. 

In introducing the notion of Entity at the beginning of the chapter, 
Aristotle had characterized it as 


1) a what-is, 

2) a ‘this,’ 

3) primary, in the sense that through it all other things are expressed 
as Being. 


To these the passage just quoted adds several other characteristics. 
Entity is 


4) self-subsistent, 

5) separate, 

6) a substrate, 

7) definite—in a sense in which (rather surprisingly) ‘definite’ corres- 
ponds to the singular. 


The ‘singular’ is not given as one of the characteristics of Entity. It 
serves merely to locate the substrate that is seen in the accidental 
predicates. A ‘this,’ however, is a necessary characteristic of Entity. 
Whether singularity and ‘thisness’ coincide is not as yet determined in 
this text. In Book B,'* the notion of indefiniteness or infinity is connec- 
ted with the singular. Here in Z, the singular is introduced as ‘definite.’ 
This apparent shift in terminology must be watched during the develop- 
ment of Book Z. 

If anything among the categories is Being, the text just quoted states, it 
is the singular Entity which serves as substrate to the accidents. The 


18 B 4,999a27. The sense in which accidents are indefinite is explained at @ 7, 1049a27-b2. 
Elsewhere the accidents are said to determine the Entity, though in a secondary way. E.g., 
2 3,1029a18; 21. This two-fold sense of determination deserves careful study as the treatment in 
Book Z develops. Cf. infra, p. 338. 
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singular sensible thing, it seems, is not called Being without a certain 
hesitation and misgiving. Is Plato’s prohibition’ to call sensible things 
‘Being’ exercising its influence here? Whatever the reason may be, the 
Being of sensible things appears, somewhat as in Book £,'* to be posed 
as a problem. 

From these considerations, though, the main point is clear, Through 
Entity all other Beings are. Entity is therefore Being in the primary 
sense. 


Clearly then through it each of the others also is. Therefore that which is 
Being primarily—i.e. not in a qualified sense but without qualification—must 
be Entity.19 


Entity, moreover, is primary in every pertinent sense of the word. 


Now there are several senses in which a thing is said to be primary; yet Entity 
is primary in every sense—1) in definition, 2) in knowledge, and 3) in time. 
For 3) of the other categories none is separate, but only Entity. And 1) in 
definition also this is primary; for in the definition of each predicate the 
definition of the Entity must be present. And 2) we think we know each thing 
most fully, when we know what it is, e.g. what man is or what fire is, rather 
than when we know its quality, its quantity, or its place; since we know each of 
these predicates also, only when we know what the quantity or the quality is.20 


17 Plato, Ti., 50B. 

418 F 1,1025b14-18. 

18 Z 1,1028a29-31. Is this use of dxAwe different from that of F 2,1026a33 ? In E ‘without 
qualification’ means ‘without being determined to any one way of expression.’ In this passage 
of Z it means ‘being determined to the primary sense.’ 

Since the primary Being ‘is seen’ in every predication of Being, ‘without qualification’ should 
refer to the primary sense. To this primary sense the special qualifications are added, thereby 
restricting and diminishing its meaning. Cf. Z 4,1030a33; W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., U1, 171. 
Fundamentally, then, both senses of the term azAdc have the same reference. Being ‘without 
qualification’ is the nature of the primary Being. Yet a difference, deserving of note, is implied 
in the two usages. In the usage of E, the ‘common’ nature of the characteristic ‘Being’ is stressed; 
in Book Z, the definite nature of the primary instance. The problem is the same as that of Being 
considered as ‘common’ — and so not Entity —- and Being considered as the nature of its primary 
instance, Entity. Being, though always expressing Entity in some way, is itself not Entity when 
it is expressed universally. : 

‘Being in a qualified sense’ (ti 6) is not so much limited extensively by the meaning of this 
expression, but rather in the degree of Being. Cf. supra, Chapter Seven, a), n. 1. The universality 
implied in the primary instance is basically ‘intensive’ rather than extensive, though it extends 
by reference to all its instances. 

20 Z 1,1028a31-b2. On the correspondence of the reasons given here with the divisions of 
priority, cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I1, 160-161. For indications of the doctrinal solidarity 
of the development in 4 with the general movement of the Primary Philosophy, cf. A. Covotti, 
Da Aristotele ai Bizantini, pp. 48-50. Covotti, however, does not connect 4 directly with ZH. 
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These senses of priority are outlined in 4.2 There one general class 
of priority groups together place, time, motion, power, and order.” 
Another is priority in knowledge.?* The third is according to nature and 
Entity.4 

Of these senses Book Z selects from the first group priority in time. 
If the three reasons correspond to the three divisions, as numbered above 
in the text, they show that Entity is prior in time because it alone is 
separate. 

Why should this type of priority be expressed in terms of separateness? 

Aristotle gives no reason. In Book 4, an example of priority in motion, 
among the first group, is that of the boy to the man. The less perfect is 
prior to the perfect. In another treatment, apparently envisaged in 
Book 4,” Aristotle says that act is simply prior to potency, but that in 
one way potency is prior. Potency is prior to act in time in the numeri- 
cally singular.?° But the inseparability of accidents from Entity precludes 
priority to Entity even in the same individual. None of the accidents, 
even in an individual case, can precede Entity in time. Their insepara- 
bility from Entity prevents any such priority.?? 

This reason is not given by Aristotle himself. But in its background 
the link between inseparability and priority in time can be fairly well 
understood. 

The third type of priority sketched in Book A is said to follow Platonic 
lines. The prior in this sense is what can be without the other. The 
posterior is that which cannot be without the prior.® Since the setting 
is Platonic, Aristotle should be thinking in terms of notions or defini- 
tions, for he considers that the Platonic philosophy proceeds from logoi. 
In such a background, this priority corresponds quite exactly to the 
priority in definition or notion (Ady) of Book Z. The notion of 
accident cannot be had without the notion of Entity, but the notion of 
Entity is not dependent upon that of accident. The definition of an 
accident presupposes the notion of Entity. 


21 4 11,1018b12-1019al 1. 

22 Ibid., b12-30. 

23 Ibid. b30-31. Cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., U, 161. 

24 Ibid, a2-11. 

26 Ibid., 7,1017b9; cf. 11,1019a7-10. 

28 © 8,1049b10-27. 

27 Z 13,1038b23-29, 

28 4 11,1019a4. On the Platonic background of this division, cf. O. Apelt, Beitrdge zur Ge- 
schichte der griechischen Philosophie, pp. 226-229; and W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, 317. 
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Not only has Aristotle expressly commenced the treatment in Z from 
a starting-point found in 4, but he seems also to be developing his topic 
against the background of notions already sketched summarily in that 
same Book. The correspondence is quite rough. But Aristotle in general 
makes little effort to preserve systematic divisions of priority.2® Even in 
the present chapter the reasons correspond none too systematically with 
the divisions. 

Finally, the knowledge of anything requires that the thing be known 
as Entity or after the manner of Entity. A thing is truly known by 
grasping what it is. So in knowing what even an accident is, one knows 
it after the manner of Entity.2° Knowledge of any type of Being what- 
soever must be reduced to knowledge of Entity. To ask what Being is, is 
to ask what Entity is. 


And indeed the question which was raised of old and is raised now and 
always, and is always subject to aporia, namely, what Being is, is just the ques- 
tion, what is Entity? For it is this that some assert to be one, others more than 
one, and that some assert to be limited in number, others unlimited. And so we 


29 At M2,1077b1-11, priority in Entity corresponds to the third division in 4, and priority 
in definition to the second. The priority in Entity is based on separateness, in the same way as 
the priority in time of Z 1. The difficulty in Z 1 seems to lie in the tautology that would be in- 
volved in the expression of the priority of Entity in terms of Entity. Priority by nature — as 
added in the Aldine edition — would correspond to the third division in 4. Cf. W. D. Ross, 
Arist. Metaph., U1, 160-161. 

30 How the what-is can be used to express accidents is explained at Z 4,1030a17-b7. It has 
primary and secondary instances, in the manner of equivocals by reference. St Thomas Aquinas 
explains this doctrine as follows: “Sicut enim alia praedicamenta non habent esse nisi per hoc 
quod insunt substantiae, ita non habent cognosci nisi inquantum participant aliquid de modo 
cognitionis substantiae, quae est cognoscere quid est.” In Metaph., VII, 1,1259. 

C. Arpe (Das vi hw elvar bei Aristoteles, pp. 11-14) distinguishes two senses of the what-is, 
‘kategorial’ and ‘definitorisch,’ which originally had nothing to do with each other. The formes 
applies to the first category only, the latter to all the categories. This interpretation irretrievably 
separates ‘meaning’ from ‘thing’ (cf. supra, Chapter Five, n. 85, 3). Aristotle’s explicit doctrine, 
however, is that the different instances of the what-is are related as primary and secondary. In 
Arpe’s interpretation the further application of the whal-IS-Being to the other categories is 
entirely unjustifiable (cf. op. cit., pp. 39-40). 

The general principle that a secondary instance is and is knowable in virtue of the primary 
instance, is expressed in Book a. “Now we do not know a truth without its cause; and a thing 
has a quality in a higher degree than other things if in virtue of it the similar quality belongs to 
the other things as well (e.g. fire is the hottest of things; for it is the cause of the heat of all other 
things); so that that which causes derivative truths to be true is most true. Hence the principles 
of eternal things must be always most true (for they are not merely sometimes true, nor is there 
any cause of their being, but they themselves are the cause of the being of other things), so that 
as each thing is in respect of being, so is it in respect of truth.” @1,993b23-31. (Oxford trans.). 
A study of this passage may be found in I. Dockx, Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, I (1939), 756-758. 
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also must consider chiefly and primarily and so to say exclusively what Being in 
this sense is.81 

Quite as in J’ 1, Aristotle brings the doctrines of the preceding 
philosophers into the context of his own notion of Entity. He reduces all 
their questions about Being to the problem as he sees it. The priority of 
Entity, whatever Entity may be, holds the answers. 

How utterly absolute this priority is considered, may be seen illus- 
trated in the concluding words of the first chapter of Z. The question 
concerning Entity can be asked in no other terms than those of Entity 
itself! Entity is the what-is. The question of Being has been reduced to 
Entity, and now the question to be considered regarding Entity is 
precisely ‘what ts Entity.’ Entity can be treated only from the standpoint 
of Entity. There is absolutely no prior viewpoint. The highest possible 
way of knowing things is through the knowledge of Entity. 

These relations of Entity and knowledge are the same as those pre- 
supposed in AB.®? 

This opening chapter of Z, accordingly, contains the same notion of 
Entity and of the knowledge of Entity as are found in AE. But Z starts 
from and seems working along a basis laid by Book A. It makes no 
attempt, at least in point of form, to build on the treatment of the 
‘introductory’ Books. 


2. Alleged Instances of Entity 


Having located the study of Being as the study of Entity, the Stagirite 
enumerates the instances in which Entity at first sight seems found. 


Entity is thought to belong most obviously to bodies; and so we say that not 
only animals and plants and their parts are Entities, but also natural bodies 
such as fire and water and earth and everything of the sort, and all things that 
are either parts of these or composed of these (either of parts or of the whole 
bodies), e.g. the physical universe and its parts, stars and moon and sun.8% 


These are the instances listed for the first way of expressing Entity in 
Book 4.. They are comprised under the expression of Entity as sub- 
strate.°4 So far in Z Entity has been considered as the substrate of 
accidents in the sensible thing. The treatment seems still quite closely 
based on Book 4. 


31 Z 1,1028b2-7. 

32 4 2,982b2-4; B 2,996b13-22. 

38 Z 2,1028b8-13. Oxford trans., but with ‘Entity’ for ‘substance.’ 
34 4 8,1017b10-14. 
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The procedure is apparently the same as the empirical method in 
Book A. The Stagirite seeks out and assembles the things that are usually 
considered Entities by men. The physical elements, their compounds, 
living bodies, the heavenly spheres, as well as the parts of these and the 
universe as a whole, are at first sight ‘most obviously’ Entities. Yet they 
cannot be accepted without careful scrutiny. Aristotle had outlined the 
characteristics Entity must possess. These characteristics will have to be 
possessed by any genuine type of Entity. Can all or any of the types just 
listed meet the requirements? Or must other kinds be sought? 


But whether these alone are Entities, or there are also others, or only some of 
these, or others as weil, or none of these but only some other things, are Entities, 
must be considered.36 


Other types of Entity have been advanced by Plato, Speusippus, and 
other thinkers.®* 


Some think the limits of body, i.e. surface, line, point and unit are Entities, 
and more so than body or solid. Further, some do not think there is anything 
having the nature of Entity besides sensible things, but others think there are 
eternal Entities which are more in number and more real; e.g. Plato posited two 
kinds of Entity—the Forms and the Mathematicals—as well as a third kind, viz. 
the Entity of sensible bodies. And Speusippus made still more kinds of Entity, 
beginning with the One, and assuming principles for each kind of Entity, one 
for numbers, another for spatial magnitudes, and then another for the soul; 
and by going on in this way he multiplies the kinds of Entity. And some say 
Forms and numbers have the same nature, and the other things come after them 


—lines and planes—until we come to the Entity of the material universe and to 
sensible bodies.37 


This passages develops another expression of Entity found in Book 4.3 
It also brings forward the problem contained in the fifth aporia of 
Book B.*° But in form it is simply a list of Entities advanced by other 
thinkers, just as in 4, though in A. the Ideas are not mentioned. 
It is not developed in the form of a preliminary aporia. It does not refer 
to the order of B, nor is it drawn up in a way that would mark it as 
merely repeating the aporia of that Book. The background continues 
quite clearly to be 4. But the problem is now located in a definite 
historical setting. The natural philosophers‘? had restricted Entity to 


35 Z 2,1028b14-15. Oxford trans, but with ‘Entity’ for ‘substance.’ 

38 The doctrine of these ‘other thinkers’ coincides with that attributed to Xenocrates. Cf. 
W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, Ixxiv-lxxvi. 

87 Z 2,1028b15-27, Oxford trans, except ‘Entity’ for ‘substance.’ 

88 4 8,1017b17-21. 

89 B 2,997a34-998a19. 

40 Cf, Z 1,1028b4-6, 
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sensible bodies. Plato and the mathematical philosophers had main- 
tained supersensible Entities. Both types must therefore be investigated. 
Their claims to be Entity, as well as the way in which they are Entity, 
have to be determined. The question proposed for treatment is articu- 
lated as follows: 

Regarding these matters, then, we must inquire 


1) which of these statements are right and which are not right, and 

2) what Entities there are, and 

3) whether there are or are not any apart from sensible Entities, and 

4) how sensible Entities have being, and 

5) whether there is any separate Entity, and 

6) if so why and how, or 

7) no such Entity apart from sensible Entities; and we must first 
sketch*! what Entity is.‘? 


The scope of the consideration in Z, accordingly, includes both sensible 
and supersensible Entities, just as in '£.4% But the problem is posed 
independently of the setting in B. It is simply asking what Entities there 
are, and how and why they are. It is not sketched in terms to recapitulate 
the fifth aporia of B. Yet it asks the same questions,‘* and proposes to 
seek an answer to them. Moreover, the same gradation in the terms 
‘apart from’ and ‘separate’ that was seen in another aporia of B,** is 
equally present here. ‘Separate’ seems to involve a query subsequent to 
‘apart from.’ 

Apparently the same problem is being studied that gave rise to the 
fifth aporia of Book B. But it is being studied in the context of 4, and 
not of AE 1. If Aristotle composed this treatise after 'E 1, he would be 
doing something very strange and almost inexplicable. He would be 
abandoning an elaborate basis already carefully worked out from the 
materials used in the dialogue On Philosophy as well as the doctrine of the 
causes in the Physics, and enriched by a painstaking study of the early 


41 Cf. Z 1,1029a7. The rénw elonras is termed by Schwegler “eine bei Aristoteles ausseror- 
dentlich hatifige Redensart. Ehe er einen Begriff oder Lehrsatz der streng wissenschaftlichen 
Untersuchung unterzieht, pflegt er ihn, um dem Leser eine verlatifige allgemcine Vorstellung 
davon zu verschaffen, in wenigen allgemeinen Zigen, im ‘Umriss’ zu umschreiben, ...” Me- 
taph. Arist., IV, 42-43. 

42 Z 2,1028b27-32. 

43 P 2,1004a3-6; EF 1,1026a29-31. 

44 The ‘why’ is not asked expressly in B, for the whole consideration there is from the view- 
point of the causes. The causes are precisely what are being sought. The separate expression 
of the question ‘why’ would be superfluous in such a context. 

45 B 1,995b32-33. 
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philosophers in regard to the causes. He would be continuing the same 
treatment at the exact stage now in order, but basing that treatment, 
without any explanation for the change, on the summary sketches of 
Book A. If, on the other hand, Z had been composed before PE 1, 
Aristotle would find ready at hand the ‘treatment’ necessary to free the 
‘hearers’ from the ‘conceptions’ that give rise to the fifth and eighth 
aporiae of Book B. He would merely incorporate it into the main 
grouping by means of the introduction E 2-4. That would be amply 
sufficient for the required interconnection between such school logoi. 
The detailed correspondence in thought could be left to oral explanation 
and discussion. 

These deductions are based solely on the internal structure and form 
of the treatises. This is the only means now available for determining 
their order. The doctrine, as has been noted all along, is exactly the 
same. 


3. The Aristotelian Instances of Entity 


The problems just raised in the second chapter of Z are approached, 
as indicated, by inquiring what Entity is. Entity is found to be expressed 
chiefly in four ways. 


Entity is expressed, if not in more senses, still at least in four main ways; for 
both the what-IS-Being and the universal and the genus are thought to be the 
Entity of each thing, and fourthly the substrate.16 

Entity as substrate and as the what-IS-Being were the only two senses 
of Entity finally admitted in 4.47 Z is tentatively adding two other con- 
ceptions, the universal and the genus. 

All four headings, however, are typically Aristotelian expressions. 
All—except ‘genus,’ which is common to both Aristotle and Plato—are 
technical terms proper to the Stagirite’s thought. Apparently, just as in 
Book A, Aristotle is reducing the conceptions of previous philosophers 
to his own formulation. 

The first conception of Entity is the what-IS-Being. To it the Mathe- 
maticals are reduced in A as instances of a ‘this,’4® at least under the 
general heading of “shape or form.” In 4, as in Book A,*® the what-IS- 
Being is introduced as Entity and as form. Whichever treatise may be 


46 Z 3,1028b33-36. 
47 A 8,1017b23-26. 
48 Jbid., b17-20; cf. b25. 
49 4 3,983a27-28. 
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considered the ultimate basis of Z, clearly no difference is observable in 
the identification of the what-IS-Being with form and Entity. 

The fourth conception—substrate—is a typically Aristotelian notion. 
It is developed in the Categories and in the Physics. In the logical context 
it is the ultimate subject of predication. In the physical treatises it is 
the underlying matter of change. 

The other two conceptions of Entity are the ‘universal’ and the ‘genus.’ 
Both are frequent terms in the Aristotelian logic. But what is their 
exact significance in the present context? 

In the recapitulation at the beginning of H, these two conceptions are 
not listed among the expressions of Entity admitted by all or taught as 
individual doctrines by other philosophers. In the Jatter class the 
Platonic Ideas are expressly included. The universal and the genus 
follow immediately after those expressions of Entity which are reached 
‘by a process of reasoning.’®° They are contrasted as follows:— 


Again, in another wav genus seems more truly Entity than the species and the 
universal than the singulars.51 


The ‘universal’ is contrasted with the singular. It should mean, accord- 
ingly, the ultimate species. The ‘genus’ is contrasted with its subordinate 
species. These are both regular Aristotelian usages of the terms. Both 
are called Entities in the Categories, though in a secondary sense.°2 

The text immediately adds:— 


And with the universal and the genus the Ideas are connected; for it is in virtue 
of the same argument that they are thought to be Entities.53 


The Ideas, just listed as among the individual opinions of some 
philosophers, are associated in Aristotle’s actual ‘treatment’ with the 
genera and species. In virtue of the same reasoning they are thought to 
be Entities. The same arguments, this recapitulation implies, which 
have shown that an Aristotelian ‘universal’ and ‘genus’ cannot be Entity 
in a non-logical context, have likewise demonstrated that the Platonic 
Ideas are not Entities. In a word, the Platonic Ideas appear in their own 
setting as a special type of Entity, but when transposed into the Aristo- 


50 H 1,1042a!2-13. 

51 HT 1,1042a13-15. 

52 Cat. 5,2a17-19. Aristotle regularly uses the term ‘ universal’ for ‘species’ throughout Z. 
The Greek term for both form and species is eldog. In Z, form emerges as Entity, but species is 
rejected. The technique of employing ‘universal’ instead of ‘species’ allows the one Greek term 
eldog to be restricted to the sense of ‘form’ during the discussion. Cf. infra, p. 434. 

58 7 1,1042a15-16. Oxford trans., but ‘Entities’ for ‘substances.’ 
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telian background they are nothing but hypostatized universals. The 
Ideas are reduced to the Stagirite’s genera and species—wrongly sepa- 
rated. In the logical treatment of the Categories, the universals may be 
secondary Entities as contrasted with accidental predicates. But in the 
context of a properly theoretical science,°4 they have to be examined 
anew in order to see if they have at all the characteristics of Entity when 
considered outside the logical order. 

Accordingly, these four conceptions of Entity are all found in the 
Aristotelian physics and logic. They are what the Stagirite himself has 
on different occasions introduced as Entity. 

This list, consequently, assembles the various conceptions of Entity 
employed by Aristotle himself.°° The implication seems to be that the 
other instances of Entity in common speech or in different philosophies 
can be reduced to these four expressions, just as they have been—except 
for the case of the species and genera—reduced in Book 4.56 

The connection of this opening sentence of chapter three with the 
list in the immediately preceding chapter becomes in this way quite 
intelligible. “Entity is expressed, if not in more senses, still at least in four 
main ways.” For the purpose of treatment, Aristotle is trying to reduce 
all the alleged instances of Entity to the four expressions of his own 
philosophy. He evidently intends to treat the whole problem on the 
basis of his own principles. He has cleared the way for such an approach. 
He proposes first to sketch “what Entity is,” 5’ and then to use that 
notion, worked out from his own proper doctrine, as the basis for 
criticism of the extraneous conceptions. 

Besides the general problem of the separate Ideas and Mathematicals, 
two other ‘conceptions’ that give rise to aporiae in B are outlined in the 


54 Cf, supra, Chapter Three, n. 95. 

55 Schwegler takes a different view. “Diese Einteilung ist nicht aristotelisch, denn das Allge- 
meine ist nach Arist. eigener Lehre nicht odofa. .. . Dass das Allgemeine und die Gattung odolas 
sind, fihrt Arist. nicht als eigene, sondern als die Meinung Anderer auf.” Metaph. Arist., IV, 
41-42, But unless one deny the authenticity of the Categories (cf. supra, p. 109, n. 12), one must 
admit that there is a context in which the universals are Aristotelian Entities, namely the realm 
of logic. 

56 The addition of the genera and species does not indicate any departure from the basis of 
Book A. As a matter of fact, the two conceptions outlined in 4 are the only two that survive the 
examination in Z. The substrate is vindicated as a secondary way of expressing Entity, the what- 
1S-Being as the primary way. Aristotle merely adds the examination “of the other types that he 
has admitted as Entity in a logical context. He rejects them as Entity in the present setting. 
They form a convenient background for the rejection, on the ‘Stagirite’s own principles, of the Pla- 
tonic Ideas. 

57 Z 2,1028b32; 3,1029a8. 
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foregoing discussion. From the viewpoint of the mathematical concep- 
tion, limits, i.e., surface, line, point, unit, are Entity in a higher degree 
than the solid.5® From another point of view, the genus is Entity in a 
higher degree than the species, and the universal more than the sin- 
gulars.°® But these notions are discussed without any evidence of bearing 
on Book B. 

The four different expressions of Entity are examined in the sub- 
sequent chapters of Z. 


58 J 2,1028b16-18; cf. B 5,1002a6-8. 
59 FY 1,1042a13-15; cf. B 3,998a17-19. 


CHAPTER NINE 


ENTITY AS SUBSTRATE (ZH) 


1. The Nature of Substrate 


Aseiote deals first with the expression of Entity as substrate. 
He treats it before the others because of the evident role played 
by the substrate in his logical doctrines. 


Now the substratum is that of which everything else is predicated, while it is 
itself not predicated of anything else. And so we must first determine the 
nature of this; for that which underlies a thing primarily is thought to be in 
the truest sense its Entity.2 


This substrate of the Categories is immediately identified with the sub- 
strate of the Physics, in all the three-fold sense of the latter. 


And in one sense matter is said to be of the nature of substratum, in another 
shape, and in a third, the compound of these. (By matter I mean, for instance, 
the bronze, by the shape the pattern of its form, and by the compound of these, 
the statue, the concrete whole).3 


This is the substrate of the Physics, and is illustrated by the same 
example.* The doctrine, accordingly, should apply to the substrate that 
is directly known, and to the substrate that is known only by analogy. 

The formal cause is now being considered as one sense of substrate.® 
In Books A and B, Entity in the sense of form had sometimes coincided 
with Entity in the sense of substrate. AB seemed to take this identity 


1 Cf. Cat., 5,2al1-14. L. Susan Stebbing thought that the two notions are combined without 
any logical necessity: “. . . two notions which it is not logically necessary to combine. These are 
the two notions of a logical subject and of a persistent entity that remains unchanging throughout 
change.” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, XXX (1929-30), 285. — These, however, are for 
Aristotle two equivocal instances of Entity; they should be both combined and distinguished 
according as the nature of their equivocity demands. 

2 Z 3,1028b36-1029a2. Oxford trans., except ‘Entity’ for ‘substance.’ 

8 Z 3,1029a2-5. Oxford trans. 

4 Ph, I 7,191a8-12. 

5 Natorp thought that Aristotle was expressing this doctrine only tentatively, without adhering 
to it, “Mit einigem Recht hat man sich verwundert, dass hier auch die Form Saoxeluevoy 
heisst; das ist gegen den sonstigen aristotelischen Sprachgebrauch. Doch muss man beachten, 
dass Aristoteles hier nur die tiberhaupt vorkommenden Bedeutungen registriren, nicht auch 
schon feststellen will, welche von diesen giltig bleiben soll.” Philos. Monatsk., XXIV (1888), 
562. The doctrine, however, follows necessarily from the Aristotelian constitution of sensible 
things. The Entity is the substrate of the accidents, and the form is that Entity expressed actually. 

6 Ch. supra, p. 258. 
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for granted. If the identity is established in ZH it would seem to indicate 
that AB somehow presupposes the treatment of the central Books as 
already worked out. 

Among the three instances, form is prior in Being to both matter 
and the composite. 


Therefore if the form is prior to the matter and is Being in a higher degree, 
it will be prior also to the compound of both, for the same reason. 

We have now outlined the nature of Entity, showing that it is that which is 
not predicated of a substrate, but of which all else is predicated.’ 

From the viewpoint of substrate, Entity is the form, the matter, and 
the composite. Form is the prior instance in regard to the other two. In 
the sequence of thought, the notion of priority outlined in the first 
chapter should carry over throughout the treatment. As Entity is prior 
to the accidents, so within Entity itself form is prior to matter and 
composite. The same general conception of priority as established in 
the opening chapter should still dominate this reasoning. Matter and 
composite should be Entity only through form, just as accidents are 
Being only through Entity. Aristotle can scarcely be conceived as 
changing the role of priority without any indication. 

Book I shows a similar procedure. The nature of the priority is 
explained in detail in the opening chapters. It is then applied to the 
case of Being. Throughout B and E, Entity is spoken of repeatedly in 
terms of prior and secondary instances, just as though the preliminary 
explanation of priority in the zgd¢ é sense was meant to carry over 
through the whole of these two treatments. 

The same phenomenon is observable in Z. The three-fold priority of 
Entity in regard to Being was sketched in detail in the opening chapter. 
Within the sphere of Entity itself, as substrate, the form is now said 
simply to be prior, without any further explanation. The same concep- 
tion of priority seems meant to carry over to this further topic. Form 
should be prior to the matter and composite in time,® in definition, and 
in knowledge. 

The location of Entity in the substrate, however, is not sufficient. 

In the first place, it needs clarification. No explanation of the obscu- 
rity is given. But two different types of substrate have been outlined by 


7 Z 3,1029a5-9. Cf. note on the text in W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., II, 165, The doctrine is 
cleay from the subsequent treatment. 

8 T'1 and 2. Cf. A. Mansion, Rev. Néoscol.. XXUX (1927), 329. 

9 The distinction that applies to priority in time with regard to act and potency holds equally 
in the case of form and matter, though not in regard to Entity and accident. Cf. supra, p. 320. 
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the Stagirite. The absolutely undetermined matter, known in the 
Physics by analogy, underlies the Entity in a different way than the 
concrete whole underlies the accidents. In the first case, the substrate is 
not the form. In the second case, the form is the substrate—at least a 
partial expression of the substrate. ‘Substrate’ as such is not a clear 
explanation of Entity. 

Besides—a more serious difficulty—Entity would ultimately be 
reduced to matter, if ‘substrate’ were its full explanation. 


But we must not merely state the case thus; for it is not sufficient. The state- 
ment itself is obscure, and further, on this view, the matter becomes Entity. For 
if Entity is not this, it baffles us to say what else it is. When all else is stripped 
off evidently nothing but matter remains. For while the rest are affections, 
products, and potentialities of bodies, length, breadth, and depth are quantities 
and not Entities (for a quantity is not an Entity), but the Entity is rather that to 
which these belong primarily. But when length and breadth and depth are taken 
away we see nothing left unless there is something that is defined by these; so 
that to those who consider the question thus matter alone must seem to be 
Entity. By matter I mean that which in itself is neither a ‘what’ nor of a certain 
quantity nor assigned to any other of the categories by which Being has been 
defined. For there is something of which each of these is predicated, whose 
Being is different from that of each of the predicates (for the predicates other 
than Entity are predicated of Entity, while Entity is predicated of matter). 
Therefore the ultimate substrate is per se neither a particular thing nor of a 
particular quantity nor otherwise positively characterized; nor yet is it the 
negations of these, for negations also will belong to it only per accidens. 

If we adopt this point of view, then, it follows that the matter is Entity. But 
this is impossible; for both separateness and ‘thisness’ are thought to belong 
chiefly to Entity. And so form and the compound of form and matter would 
be thought to be Entity, rather than matter.1° 


This passage analyzes the constitution of sensible bodies. The mathe- 
matical determinations cannot be the Entity of bodies, because such 
determinations pertain to the category, not of Entity, but of quantity. 
The mathematical conception of sensible bodies is accordingly set aside 
as not explaining their Entity. This would be sufficient to break the 
bonds represented by one of the aporiae of B.11 Yet no indication is 


10 Z 3,1029a9-30. In spite of this explicit statement, H. Dimmler finds the location of Entity 
in the substrate a justification for interpreting Entity from the viewpoint of subject and predicate. 
“Dieser Umstand allein schon weist darauf hin, dass die Subjektstheorie im Mittelpunkt des 
odola-Gedankens stand. 

Die erste und massgebendste Norm, nach welcher der odola-Wert bestimmt wurde, war das 
Subjektsein. Einzig von dieser Norm aus hat Aristoteles in den Kategorien die odola bestimmt, 
und mit derselben Bestimmung tritt er an die direkte oda/a-Abhandlung der Metaphysik (Z 1 ff.) 
heran.” Ousia-Lehre, p. 65. Cf. supra, Chapter One, n. 91. 

12 B 5,1001b26-1002b11. Cf. supra, pp. 248-250. 
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given that such a purpose is in mind here, nor is the treatment in the 
form of a ‘solution’ to an aporia. The development seems entirely inde- 
pendent of B. 

If all the accidents, including quantity, are removed from the Entity, 
only the substrate determined by them is left. It alone will be Entity. 
But there is a still more ultimate substrate. By matter is now meant that 
which has of itself (a0 adr, per se) none of the determinations of Being. 
It has not even the determination of the first category, Entity. 

Aristotle explains the statement by saying that the accidents are predi- 
cated of Entity, and Entity of the matter. Entity in this usage clearly 
means the formal cause. The predication of the form in regard to the 
absolutely undetermined matter is a type of predication entirely un- 
known to the logical works. It can hardly have any logical sense, for 
there is no ‘what,’ no logical ‘primary Entity,’ to receive the predication. 
But there is apparently a sense in which the background of Book Z 
allows such a type of predication. So complicated and unusual a notion 
of predication must involve some important Aristotelian doctrine. Other- 
wise it would hardly be introduced in the present context. But it 
receives no further explanation for the present.” 

How matter can be Being though it lacks all determination—determi- 
nation, as already seen,'* is at least an important characteristic of Being 
for the Stagirite—raises a problem.’ Moreover, among the charac- 
teristics of Entity noted in the opening chapter of Z are found ‘separate- 
ness’ !5 and ‘thisness.’’® But matter in its ultimate sense is neither 
separate nor a ‘this.’ #7 It cannot be separately, for it lacks all determina- 
tion. It is not a ‘this,’ for a ‘this’—either as form or composite-—is also 
determined.'® 

The ultimate type of matter is therefore not of itself a ‘this.’ It is not 
individual. Matter can hardly be the source or principle of individuality 
in such a doctrine.’ 


12 The difference between the Aristotelian and the Platonic substrates seems at issue. Cf. infra, 
pp. 355-356. 

18 Z 1,1028a27. Cf. supra, p. 318. 

14 This problem is treated fully at the close of H. Cf. infra, pp. 393-395. 

18 Z 1,1028a23-26. 

16 Z 1,1028a12. 

1? Natorp required ‘separate’ in this context to be restricted to one of its two Aristotelian 
senses: “... hier: dem Begriff nach unabhingig, wie c. 1,1028a34; nicht: fir sich zu existiren 
fahig.” Philos. Monatsh, XXIV (1888), 562. — Yet the separateness of the Entity in regard to 
the accidents, noted in Z 1, is separateness ‘without qualification.’ The meaning seems to be 
general. The two senses of ‘separateness’ are not as yet distinguished. Cf. infra, pp. 381-385. 

18 On the two senses of a ‘this,’, cf. infra, pp. 386-395. 

19 Cf. infra, p. 394. 
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The point stressed here, however, is that matter cannot be the primary 
instance of Entity. Entity implies determination. Matter, being as such 
undetermined, cannot be the source of determination. 

This reasoning, like the argument by which Entity was shown to be 
prior to accidents,”° implies a general principle stated expressly in Book 
a. The ultimate cause of any characteristic must possess that character- 
istic in the highest degree. Matter in its ultimate instance does not possess 
any determination. It cannot therefore be the cause of Entity to other 
things. The primary instance of substrate cannot be the primary instance 
of Entity. 

In each of its three instances—matter, form and composite—the sub- 
strate is Entity. But the primary instance of Entity cannot be expressed 
in terms of substrate. Within the composite itself the form is the 
primary instance of Entity. But this type of form still has the nature of a 
substrate to the accidents. Will that characteristic of ‘substrate’ prevent 
the sensible form from being absolutely the primary instance of Entity? 

Moreover, the accidents are represented as ‘determining’ the substrate. 
The determination, it is true, is only secondary.2? Yet Aristotle has been 
making Entity coincide with determination. The Entity that is absolu- 
tely primary can hardly be conceived as determinable in any way what- 
soever. It itself should be the source of all determination, without 
exception. 

The situation is difficult. If the reasoning were pressed to the limit, 
it would indicate something apart from the sensible composite as the 
primary instance of Entity. But Aristotle does not for the moment draw 
any further conclusions. He proceeds to a closer examination of the 
primary instance within the sensible composite, but with the stated 
purpose?’ of advancing through it to a still higher type of Being. 


The Entity compounded of both, i.e. of matter and form, may be dismissed; 
for it is posterior and its nature is obvious. And matter is also in a sense 
manifest. But we must inquire, into the third kind of Entity; for this is most of 
all subject to aporia.?4 


In the ensuing discussion of form, Aristotle returns time and again to 
the matter and the composite, but always in the light of the results 
reached at the different stages in the treatment of form. Matter and 


20 Z 1,1028a29-31. Cf. supra, pp. 320-321. 

21 q 1,993b24-26. Cf. supra, Chapter Eight, n. 30. 
22 Cf. supra, Chapter Eight, n. 30. 

23 Cf. infra, Chapter Ten, n. 2. 

” Z 3,1029a30-33; cf. de An, I 1,402a10-11. 
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composite are subsequent to form. They have to be studied in the 
measure in which they are revealed through the prior element. Yet in 
some sense they are presumed to be evident, while the form is still 
subject to aporia. A brief survey of the pertinent texts scattered through- 
out the central Books might therefore be helpful in preparation for the 
Stagirite’s treatment of form. These texts furnish the prerequisite under- 
standing of what Aristotle in this context means by the composite and 
the matter. 


2. The Two-fold Sense of Matler and Substrate 


In treating the substrate, Book Z has asserted that “the predicates other 
than Entity are predicated of Entity, while Entity is predicated of 
matter.” 5 ‘Substrate’ has consequently a two-fold sense. It can mean 
either the matter that has of itself none of the determinations of Being, 
or else the composite of matter and form in the category of Entity. The 
first is the absolutely undetermined substrate of the Entity, i.e., of the 
form;** the second is the substrate of the accidents. 


++. about the substrace, oi which we have said uae it underlies 1 two senses, 
either being a ‘uhis,) Wich as Wie Way au aimal underises its attections,—or as 
the matter underiies the act (rtedezeig).27 


Moreover, the term ‘matter’ is also used in the same two-told sense. 


++-and just as in knuties that which is predicated of the matter is the act 
itsell (évégyera), in all other detinitious also 1t is what most resembles this act.28 


‘Lhe whole question is outiined in Book @ as tollows:— 


A casket is not ‘earthen’ nor ‘earth,’ but ‘wooden; tor this is potentially a 
casket and this is the matter of a casket, wood in general of a casket in general, 
and this particular wood of this particular casket. And it there is a first thing, 
which is no longer, in reference to something else, called ‘thaten,’ this is primary 
matter; e.g. if earth is ‘airy’ and air is not ‘fire’ but ‘fiery,’ fire is primary matter, 
which is not a ‘this.’ For the subject (xa6’ 08) or substratum is differentiated by 
being a ‘this’ or not being one; i.e. the substratum of the affections is, e.g. aman, 
ie. a body and a soul, while the affection is ‘musical’ or ‘pale.’ .., Wherever this is 
so, then, the ultimate subject is an Entity; but when this is not so but the 


predicate is a form and a ‘this,’ the ultimate subject is matter and material 
Entity.29 


2% Z 3,1029a23-24, 

28 This is the scholastic ‘substantial form,’ 

27 Z 13,1038b5-6. A. Bullinger (Arist. Metaph., p. 165) requires the reading 6, tt... at b5, 
instead of 6t. 

28 H 2,1043a5-7. 

29 © 7,1049a22-36. Ross text at a27 and 28. M. de Corte, Revue de Philosophie, XX XIII (1933), 
628-629 defends the traditional reading (xaOdAov) at a28. 
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The ultimate matter is also termed ‘material Entity’ in Book H.*° 
The wood is likewise called ‘matter’—the matter of a casket. But the 
wood is a ‘this’ and an Entity. It is in this way sharply differentiated 
from the other type of matter. The wood is a ‘this’; the primary matter 
is not a ‘this.’ The designation ‘a this’ applies in the text either to the 
composite or to the form that is predicated of the primary matter, but 
not to the primary matter itself. Apparently, a ‘this’ can mean the form 
alone as well as the composite singular. 

Both types of substrate are regularly termed matter. Substrate or 
matter, accordingly, can mean either the composite or the absolutely 
undetermined matter. A glance at the main texts concerning each will 
help to clarify the Stagirite’s conception of the two types. 


3. The Composite 


The sensible composite is Entity, but derives that Entity from the form 
and the matter. 


For the Entity is the indwelling form, from which and the matter the 
composite is called Entity.31 


The composite is denominated Entity from (é&) the form and the 
matter. The form, as already stated,®? is prior to the matter for the same 
reason as it is prior to the composite. This is quite clearly the doctrine of 
nod¢ & predication, though the presumably earlier formulation with an 
ablative preposition is used.* Entity is being conceived and treated as a 
noo¢ év equivocal. ‘The whole development in Book Z, as a contempor- 
ary scholar has observed, is characterized by the zgd¢ é conception. The 
doctrine of Book Z and its associated treatises must be understood 
according to the doctrine explained in the opening chapters of I.™* 


30 H 4,1044a15. 

81 Z 11,1037a29-30. Ross text. 

32 Z 3,1029a5-7. 

33 According to v. Arnim’s criterion, the use of the ablative prepositions to express the refe- 
rence in this type of equivocals indicates a relatively early chronology. The prepositions é~ and 
do express the mgd¢ év doctrine, but without the sharp and exact formulation of the chronolo- 
gically later treatises. H. v. Arnim, Wien. Stud., XLVI (1928), 34. This should indicate a rela- 
tively early chronology for this part of Z. Other parts of ZH, however, are familiar with the 
completely developed expression. Cf. Z 4,1030b3; HT 3,1043a37. Z is dated relatively late — 
between E E and E N — by v. Arnim (loc. cit, pp. 34-35). 

34 “Rs wird ja auch zu Anfang des Buches I" und wieder zu Anfang des Buches E das Ver- 
haltniss des zgdg &, das fir die Auffassung von Z und fiir den diesem Buch entsprechenden 
Metaphysikplan charakteristisch ist, ausfihrlich entwickelt.” E. v. Ivanka, Scholastik, VIT (1932), 
12-13. 
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The precise formulations may not have been fixed in Aristotle’s mind 
when he composed Z. But the same doctrine and procedure of thought 
even then dominated his reasoning. 

Entity, just as Being, is therefore a xgdg év equivocal. Within the 
sensible composite it has form as its primary instance. The matter and 
the composite itself are secondary instances. The exact nature of the 
relationships between these instances has yet to be determined. 

The composite alone can be generated or destroyed per se.35 It alone, 
in the sensible order, is separate without qualification.%¢ 

The composite may be taken universally as well as singularly. 


And the whole ‘this,’ Callias or Socrates, is as this brazen sphere; but man and 
animal as brazen sphere in general.3? 

It is also clear that the soul is the primary Entity and the body is matter, 
and man or animal is the compound of both taken universally; but ‘Socrates’ 
and ‘Coriscus,’ even if the soul be Socrates, has two senses, as the universal and 
the singular.38 


But when taken universally, the composite is not Entity. 


‘Man’ and ‘horse’ and the like applied to singulars, but universally, are not 
Entity but something composed of this particular formula and this particular 
matter, as taken universally; but as taken singularly, it is from the ultimate 
matter that ‘Socrates’ has already been constituted.39 


The universal that is predicated of the singular thing is therefore not 
immediately the form as such, but the composite taken universally. The 
form is Entity. It is the primary instance of Entity within the sensible 
thing. The universal, which is not Entity, is predicated of the singular 
composite, 

There is not the least doubt that the singular sensible composite is 
truly Entity for the Stagirite. The fact is stated over and over again 
in the central Books. An example is the following: 


It is obvious, then, from what has been said, what sensible Entity is and how 
it has being—one type of it as matter, another as form or act, while the third is 
that which is composed of these two.40 


35 Z 8,1033b16-18; cf. also 30. 

36 AT 1,1042a26-31. 

3? Z 8,1033b24-26, 

38 Z 11,1037a5-8. H. v. Arnim’s restoration of the text; see Wien Stud., XLVI (1928), 40-41. 

89 Z 10,1035b27-31, Only in chapter 13 ff. is the universal proven not to be Entity. But al- 
ready in chapter 10 it is assumed not to be so. This is at least an indication that the texts on the 
substrate may be considered independently of the order followed in the text of Z. Aristotle, in 
fact, seems to presuppose a general knowledge of the substrate in his ‘hearers,’ as stated at Z 
3,1029a31-32. 

40 HT 2,1043a26-28, Ross text. Cf. Z 3,1029al-3; 30-31; H 1,1042426-30; 2,1043a18-19; 30. 
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Taken universally, therefore, the composite is not Entity. Taken 
singularly, it is Entity, but only a secondary instance of Entity. 


4. The Absolutely Undetermined Matter 


The composite has a form, which necessarily gives it a certain determi- 
nation, as in the example of ‘wood’ just seen. But the second type of sub- 
strate or matter is absolutely undetermined. Of itself it has none of the 
determinations of Being that are listed in the categories.*! It is the 
source of the indeterminateness in sensible composites.* 

Whatever Being and determination the matter may have—and it must 
have some kind of Being—has to be sought in the form. In this way 
matter has the kind of Being denoted by the first category, that of Entity. 

Since the Being of a thing must be known as present, clearly the question is 
why the matter is;43 e.g. why are these materials a house? Because what IS a 
house's Being is present. And why is this individual thing, or this body having 


a form, a man? Therefore what we seek is the cause, i.e. the form, by reason of 
which the matter is something definite; and this cause is the Entity.44 


Entity in this context clearly signifies the formal! cause. It is the reason 
why the matter is. It is the cause of whatever Being there is in the 
matter.** Being, as already seen in texts previously analyzed,*® seems to 
mean ‘determination.’ The matter, undetermined of itself, is determined 
by the form, and thereby is. 

Usually Aristotle speaks of matter in general, without distinguishing 
its two-fold sense. He applies the general characteristics to both types of 
matter analogously. 


... nevertheless the analogous holds in each case; and as in Entities that which 
is predicated of the matter is the act itself, in all other definitions it is what 
most resembles this act.47 


When matter is said to be undetermined and unknowable, it has 
these negative characteristics proportionally in each of its senses. The 


41 Z 3,1029a20-21. 

42 Z 11,1037a27. 

43 Bekker text. The later emendations are hardly necessary. The opposition is between the 
6vt and the dca. ti, as is brought out clearly in Ps.-Alexander’s paraphrase (in Metaph., p. 541. 
30-31). The &zz of the matter is known, the did t/ is asked. The being is known, the cause of the 
Being is sought. W. D. Ross (Arist. Metaph., II, 224) accepts Christ’s emendation, though he 
had noted earlier (op. cit., I, 308) that Being for Aristotle means one or the other of the categories. 

44 Z 17,1041b4-9. Ross text at b6. 

45 Z 17,1041b26; 28. 

48 Cf. supra, pp. 194; 283-284. 

47 HT 2,1043a4-7. 
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bronze as potency to the statue is undetermined and unknowable 
precisely as a statue. There is nothing in the nature of bronze as such 
to account for the figure of a statue. It has nothing in itself to provide 
the determination and the knowability of the artistic work. It has its 
own form, that of bronze; as such it is determined and knowable. But 
considered precisely as potency to the statue, it is undetermined and 
unknowable. Of itself, it has nothing to reveal the figure of a statue. 
In a proportional way, the primary matter is undetermined and un- 
knowable in the order of Entity, and so absolutely. 

These general principles will hold in all other descriptions of matter. 
Aristotle's examples, naturally enough, are things already determined in 
the order of Entity. Wood is the matter for a house, or bronze for a statue. 
But this fact in no way prevents the principles illustrated by these 
examples from extending in general to both types of matter. Aristotle, in 
fact, often passes in his reasoning from one type of matter to the other, 
without evincing any constraint from the different natures of the two 
types. 

From the viewpoint of indeterminateness, the Stagirite compares 
matter with the accidents. The accidents, as was stated in the opening 
chapter of Z, cannot be the primary instance of Being, because they are 
not definite, i.e., determined. 

(The subject is called, when music comes to be present in it, not ‘music’ but 
‘musical,’ and the man is not ‘paleness’ but ‘pale,’ and not ‘ambulation’ or 
‘movement’ but ‘walking’ or ‘moving’—which is akin to the ‘thaten’). ... And it 
is only right that ‘thaten’ should be used with reference both to the matter and 
to the accidents; for both are indeterminates,48 

The accidents are secondary instances of the what-IS-Being.® Of their 
very nature they are some kind of a determination of Being, even 
though in a secondary way."° But of themselves they lack the primary 
determination that makes them be, the determination of Entity. Accord- 
ingly, both matter and accidents—though each in a different way—need 
something prior to furnish the required determination of Being. 


). Matter is Unknowable 


“But matter is unknowable of itself.” 5' Matter derives its knowability, 
just as it derives its determination and Being, from the form. The 


48 © 8,1049a30-b2. Oxford trans.; remainder of text supra, n. 29, 
49 Z 4,1030a29-b7. 
50 Z 3,1029a20-21. 
51 Z 10,1036a8-9. 
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absolutely undetermined matter is known only by the process of ana- 
logous reasoning described in the Physics.°2 The other type of matter is 
knowable as a composite, on account of the form it already possesses." 
But precisely as matter to a further form, it is of itself relatively unknow- 
able, as explained in the previous section. 


6. Matter is Potential 


The most notable and perhaps nearest to a positive characterization 
of matter is its potentiality. 


—all things produced either by nature or art have matter; for each of them 
is capable both of being and of not being, and this capacity is the matter in 


each,54 

The matter of a thing, therefore, is the capacity or potency to become 
something else. For the matter is a permanent principle, that can be 
either according to a form or according to the privation of the form.™ 
A piece of bronze, not yet a statue, is able to become a statue. Wood is 
similarly able to become a bed. The bronze is the matter for the statue, 
the wood for the bed. 

Deserving of closer consideration is the way in which the bronze is 
the matter or potency of the statue, and the wood of the bed, even after 
the finished products have come into Being. In fact, in the composite 
already in being there is a sense in which the matter is the thing itself. 
The matter, in one way, is the what-is of the thing. 


And so, of people who give definitions, those who, in saying what a house is, 
say that it is stones, bricks and timbers define the house according to its potency, 
for these are its matter.5é 

We accordingly express in both ways what the brazen circles are; both by 
stating the matter, that it is brass, and by stating the form, that it is such and 
such a figure.5? 


The matter is an expression of the what-is of a thing. The what-is, as 
noted before," can be the thing’s matter, as well as the form or the 
composite. Only the what-IS-Being is restricted solely to the form. 


52 Ph, I 7,191a8-12. 

58 Cf. Z 10,1035a7-9. 

54 Z 7,1032a20-22. Oxford trans. 

56 “| |, but the matter is potentially; for it is that which can become according either to the 
form or the privation.” A 5,1071a10-11. 

56 H 2,1043a14-16. 

57 Z 7,1033a2-4. 
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The situation is emphasized in a discussion on Greek linguistics that 
follows upon the last text. The adjectival form, Aristotle says, is used 
in this case instead of the substantive. The reason for the change of 
verbal form is quite superficial. A thing comes from both the privation 
and the substrate,"® but it is usually said to come from the privation— 
which disappears—rather than from the substrate—which remains. This 
is merely a way of speaking, and does not alter the nature of the 
predication. 


As for that out of which as matter they are produced, some things are said, 
when they have been produced, to be not that but ‘thaten;’ e.g. the statue is not 
gold but golden. And a healthy man is not said to be that from which he has 
come. The reason is that though a thing comes both from its privation and from 
its substratum, which we call its matter (e.g. what becomes healthy is both a 
man and an invalid), it is said to come rather from its privation (e.g. it is from 
an invalid rather than from a man that a healthy subject is produced). And so 
the healthy subject is not said to be an invalid, but to be a man, and the man 
is said to be healthy. But as for the things whose privation is obscure and 
nameless, e.g. in brass the privation of a particular shape or in bricks and timber 
the privation of the arrangement as a house, the thing is thought to be produced 
from these materials, as in the former case the healthy man is produced from 
an invalid. And so, as there also a thing is not said to be that from which it 
comes, here the statue is not said to be wood but is said by a verbal change to be 
wooden, not brass but brazen, not gold but golden, and the house is said to be 
not bricks but bricken (though we should not say without qualification, if we 
looked at the matter carefully, even that a statue is produced from wood or a 
house from bricks, because coming to be implies change in that from which a 
thing comes to be, and not permanence). It is for this reason, then, that we use 
this way of speaking.60 


The Stagirite is at pains to show that a thing, in spite of the change in 
verbal form, still is its matter. A house still is wood and bricks, in spite 
of the verbal change to ‘wooden’ and ‘bricken.’ A statue still is bronze, 
in spite of the change to ‘brazen.’ 

In English there is no verbal difficulty. One can say of the statue with 
propriety: ‘This is bronze.’ But Aristotle has to enter into considerable 
detail to make the point evident in the Greek. He must emphasize that 
in spite of the adjectival form, the word used for the matter still expresses 
the what-is of the thing. 


The same doctrine is repeated and expressly applied to the ‘primary 


58 Supra, pp. 180-187. 
59 Cf. Ph., I 7,190b17-35; A 2,1069b32-34. 
60 Z 7,1033a5-23, Oxford trans. 
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matter—the matter that is not of itself determined as a ‘what.’ The 
passage has already been quoted in full.® 

The matter, then, is the thing itself. It and the form are one and the 
same thing. The matter is the thing as potency. In saying that a statue 
is bronze, you are expressing the Being of the statue. You are saying 
what it is. Everything in the statue is in some way bronze. But you are 
expressing the Being of the statue only as potency. If you say: ‘It is a 
figure of Hercules,’ you are expressing the very same Being, but you are 
expressing it as act. 

One of the aporiae of Book B presumes that the matter becomes and 
is the thing. How this can be the case is asked and left unanswered in the 
course of the discussion. It is one of the ‘conceptions’ fettering the intel- 
lect.°2 The texts just quoted show that the matter is the thing—poten- 
tially—, even in the finished product. How that can be so is still a 
problem awaiting an answer.® 

The situation holds in regard to matter in the order of Entity. The 
matter is Entity, but only potentially. 


The substrate is Entity, and this in one sense is the matter (and by matter I 
mean that which, not being a ‘this’ actually, is a ‘this’ potentially).64 


Aristotle, it is true, sometimes calls the matter a ‘part’ of the composite. 
But he is careful to distinguish this way of speaking from the notion of 
‘part’ taken in a quantitative sense.® When he speaks of the matter as 
a ‘part’ of the thing, he must be understood in a sense that does not 
exclude the matter from being the whole thing—potentially. The bronze 
is the whole statue, expressed as potency. There is nothing in the statue, 
considered from a material viewpoint, that is not bronze. The bronze 
expresses everything in the statue, but only as its matter. 

A ‘quantitative’ manner of conceiving matter and form as parts of the 
composite should therefore be carefully avoided. The matter has to be 
conceived as being the whole composite—potentially. 


81 © 7,1049a19-36. Cf. supra, p. 334. This difference in verbal form is used at Ph., VIL 3,245b 
9-13 to show the distinction between alteration and other types of accidental change. 

82 B 4,999b23-24; supra, p. 244. 

88 Cf. infra, pp. 362-363. 

64 FF 1,1042a26-28. 

85 Z 10,1034b32-1035a9. Although the matter may be given as the whal-is of a sensible thing, 
it may not, of itself alone — because undetermined — be defined as that thing. Cf. W. D. Ross, 
Arist. Metaph., 11, 196, ad a7. You cannot say ‘Bronze is a statue,’ although you can say ‘The 
statue is bronze.’ 
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7. Sensible and Intelligible Matter 


The Stagirite speaks of an intelligible as well as of a sensible matter. 
Just as the form of the circle can be realized in many individual sensible 
things, so it can be also realized in many purely mathematical circles. 
These purely mathematical circles presuppose a matter that is not 
sensible, although its basis is found in sensible things. 


For the Being of a circle and the circle are the same, and the Being of a soul 
and the soul are the same. But when we come to the concrete thing, e.g. this 
circle, i.e. one of the singular circles, whether sensible or intelligible (I mean 
by intelligible circles the mathematical, and by sensible circles those of bronze 
and of wood),—of these there is no definition... And some matter is sensible 
and some intelligible, sensible matter being for instance bronze and wood and 
all matter that is changeable, and intelligible matter being that which is present 
in sensible things not qua sensible, i.e. the Mathematicals.6¢ 


Intelligible matter is here the matter of the Mathematicals. It is the 
matter that makes the form ‘circle’ or the number ‘two’ able to be found 
in many different instances in the mathematical order. The forms of 
neither the sensible nor the mathematical order are separate. But the 
Mathematicals are unchangeable, while the sensible things are chan- 
geable.*? The Mathematicals have their being in sensible things, but not 
as sensible, for they are not changeable. The mathematical circle two 
inches in diameter always remains the same size, no matter in what 
individual instance or circumstances. But the brazen circle changes, e.g., 
by expansion and contraction according to the different temperatures. 
Anything that has sensible matter is changeable.% 

Since the form® is the same in the Mathematicals as in the sensibles, 
the difference will lie in the matter. The matter must be different in 
each case. In the one case it is sensible matter; in the other, intelligible 
matter. 

Book K, in one of its aporiae, implies that the Primary Philosophy 
must deal with this matter of the Mathematicals.” The notion of intel- 
ligible matter, developed in the central Books, was familiar to Aristotle 
at the time of composing K. 

As an example of intelligible matter functioning in the mathematical 
order, the Stagirite gives the case of the two semi-circles in which the 


86 Z 10,1086a1-12; cf. K 1,1059b14-21, 

87 F 1,1026a14-15; K 7,1064a32-33, 

88 4 2,1069b14-15. 

69 ‘Circle’ in the meaning of 1) form of a circle, and 2) a mathematical circle, are Aristotelian 
equivocals (Z 10,1035b1-3), 

7 K 1,1059b14-21. The doctrine is implied at B 6,1002b14-17. 
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form ‘circle’ is individuated. The form ‘circle’ is expressed in the 
definition: “the figure whose circumference is at all points equidistant 
from the center.” 7 


Regarding the mathematicals, why are the definitions of the parts not parts 
of their definition? E.g. why are not the semicircles included in the definition 
of a circle? It cannot be said ‘because these parts are sensible things;’ for they 
are not. But perhaps this makes no difference; for even some things which are 
not sensible must have matter; indeed there is some matter in everything which 
is not of its very self a what-IS-Being and a form, but a ‘this.’ The semicircles, 
then, will not be parts of the circle universally, but will be parts of the singular 
circles, as has heen said before: for while one kind of matter is sensible, there is 
another kind which is intelligible.72 

The ‘parts’ following upon intelligible matter, therefore, do not give 
rise to universality, even though they are unchangeable. Universality 
and unchangeableness, accordingly, do not necessarily coincide for 
Aristotle. 

Book H extends the notion of intelligible matter to the logical order.” 
It explains the relation of genus to difference and species. The genus is 
the matter of the species, the difference is its form. The general principles 
in regard to the function of matter are applied to the logical order in the 
same way as to the mathematical. 


To return to the aporia which has been stated with respect to both definitions 
and numbers, what is the cause of their unity? ... But if, as we say, one element 
is matter and the other is form, and the one is as potency and the other as act, 
the question will no longer be thought an aporia. ...Of matter some is intel- 
ligible, some sensible, and in a definition there is always one element matter 
and the other act; e.g., the circle is ‘a plane figure.’74 

Aristotle just takes the general principles of act and potency already 
determined in sensible things, and applies them proportionately to both 
the mathematical and logical orders. The matter in definition (i.e., the 
genus) and in the Mathematicals is unchangeable. It is therefore not 
sensible but intelligible matter. Otherwise, however, it functions as 
matter according to the general principles already established. 

The intelligible matter is treated only in a fragmentary and incidental 
way in the Metaphysics. It has, apparently, but little importance in estab- 
lishing the general principles of the Primary Philosophy. The principles 
of potency and matter are worked out sufficiently through a study of 


71 Z 8,1033b14; APo., Il 7,92b20-22. 

72 Z 11,1036b32-1037a5, On the text at 1037a2, cf. infra, Chapter Thirteen, n. 48. 
73 A 6,1045a7ff. Cf. C. Baiimker, Problem der Materie, pp. 291-293, 

74 AT 6,1045a7-35. 
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sensible things. These principles are merely extended to the mathe- 
matical and logical orders. In this way the Primary Philosophy can 
fulfill its role of treating the matter in the Mathematicals, as implied 
by Book K. The topic, though of relatively minor importance, helps 
toward the complete understanding of Aristotle’s doctrine on matter and 
potential Being. 


8. The Different Kinds of Matter 


The various types of form require different kinds of matter.”> This 
must not be understood to mean that the absolutely undetermined matter 
can of itself constitute different kinds. Some determination would be 
necessary to account for the differences. But the ‘primary matter’ is 
absolutely undetermined. There cannot be more than one kind of matter 
in this sense. When Aristotle speaks of a special matter required for 
different forms, he is referring to matter in some way already deter- 
mined. A perusal of the texts, with their numerous examples, readily 
shows that the Stagirite means a matter already determined by some 
form. This composite is viewed as the matter for some further act. 
Properly speaking, the matter and the potency of a thing is the proximate 
matter, and not the ‘primary matter,’ unless the two happen to coincide. 


E.g. the seed is not yet potentially a man; for it must be deposited in some- 
thing other than itself and undergo a change. But when through its own 
motive principle it has already got such and such attributes, in this state it is 
already potentially a man; while in the former state it needs another motive 
principle, just as earth is not yet potentially a statue (for it must first change 
in order to become brass). 

It seems that when we call a thing not something else but ‘thaten’—e.g. a casket 
is not ‘wood’ but ‘wooden,’ and wood is not ‘earth’ but ‘earthen,’...—that other 
thing is always potentially (in the full sense of the word) the thing which comes 
after it in this series.7¢ ~ 


A serious difficulty lies in the matter of the celestial bodies. This 
matter is changeable only in regard to place, and not according to 
generation and corruption, or alteration and augmentation.” If the 
heavenly orbs have matter in their constitution, that matter must be of 
the sensible type. Yet if this kind of matter is the capacity to be or not to 


75 H 2,1043a12-26; 4,1044a15-b20, 

76 © 7,1049a14-22. Oxford trans. 

77 HT 1,1042b5-6. “Now all things that change have matter, but different matter; and of eter- 
nal things those which are not generable but movable in space have matter — not matter for 
generation, however, but for motion from one place to another.” A 2,1069b24-26. Oxford trans. 
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be, why are the heavenly bodies indestructible? The answer remains 
obscure. Whatever the solution, it certainly cannot lie in the matter itself. 
Sensible matter as such remains always the capacity for change. The 
explanation, whatever it may be, must lie in the form, or in the way in 
which the form possesses the matter. From the viewpoint of Being, this 
question is of interest only insofar as it is no exception to the general 
principle that the ‘primary matter’ of bodies is in every case—celestial or 
sublunar—absolutely undetermined. 


* 
* * 


The role of matter as Entity, in the survey given by the above texts, 
may be summed up in the following short statement: 


... the Entity which has being as substrate and as matter is admitted, and this 
is potential Entity.78 


Entity, therefore, may be expressed as matter, but only in a secondary 
and potential way. ‘Substrate,’ though a correct expression of Entity, can 
never be its primary and perfect instance. ‘Substrate’ ultimately means 
matter, and matter implies indeterminateness. Determinateness, on the 
other hand, is the characteristic of form, knowability, and Being. What- 
ever Entity a matter or a substrate has, must come to it from a form. 


78 Z 2,1042b9-10, This does not mean that the matter is not Entity in a proper sense. A. de Vos 
equates ‘primary’ with ‘proper’ in this regard, conceiving the secondary instances through a 
kind of participation in the primary one: e.g., “dat de karaktertrekken van de ousia dan bij voor- 
keur en eerst en eigentlijk aan die “eerste ousia’” zouden toekomen, en aan de andere aldus 
genoemden slechts door afleiding of naar een zeker deelhebben.” Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, 1V 
(1942), 95. This equation of ‘primary’ and ‘proper’ seems to take the equivocity in a Platonic 
rather than in an Aristotelian manner. In the Stagirite’s own examples, there is hardly any 
question of the diet participating ‘health,’ or the knife participating ‘medical art.’ 


CHAPTER TEN 


ENTITY AS FORM (Z 4-12) 


1. The Purpose of the Investigation 


OD ie form has already been studied as substrate. As such it is Entity. 
But for the investigation precisely from the viewpoint of form, it 
is now approached in its character of the what-JS-Being in the sensible 


thing. This was the first way of expressing Entity listed in the present 
treatise. 


The study is introduced by a short passage declaring the purpose of the 
investigation. 


Since at the start we distinguished the number of ways in which we determine 
Entity, and as one of these appeared to be the what-IS-Being, we must investigate 
this. 

Now some of the sensible Entities are generally admitted to be Entities, so 
that we must look first among these. For the advantageous way is to pass over 
to that which is more knowable. For learning proceeds for all in this way— 
through that which is less knowable by nature to that which is more knowable; 
and just as in conduct our task is to start from what is good for each and make 
what is without qualification good good for each, so it is our task to start from 
what is more knowable to oneself and make what is knowable by nature know- 
able to oneself. Now what is knowable and primary for individual people is 
often knowable to a very small extent, and has little or nothing of Being. But 
nevertheless one must start from that which is scarcely knowable but knowable 
to oneself, and try to know what is knowable without qualification, passing, as 
has been said, by way of those very things which one does know.? 


The notion of ‘substrate’ leads ultimately to matter. It has accordingly 
proved insufficient to explain Entity. It does not lead the intellect to 
anything outside sensible things. In a study of Entity expressed as the 
what-IS-Being, sensible things will provide the basis for the investigation. 


1 Z 3,1028b34, 

2 Z 4,1029b1-3; 233-34; b3-12(b3-8 Oxford trans.). This is H. v. Arnim’s rearrangement 
of the traditional text, Wien. Stud., XLVI (1928), 39-40; v. Arnim thinks that a33 was left out 
by oversight, inserted later in the margin, and afterwards copied into the text in the wrong place. 
He shows that the sense requires his proposed order. He defends the passage as belonging to the 
original text, against Jaeger’s claim (Aristoteles, pp. 205-206; trans. Robinson, p. 199) that it is 
a later insertion. Jaeger (ibid.) considers the passage to have been found on a loose leaf and in- 
serted into the text by an editor after Aristotle’s death. It was added to help incorporate Z 
into the main series of the treatises. Bonitz (Arist. Metaph., I1, 303) conjectured that b1-2 should 
be placed after b12; cf. Observationes Criticae, p. 129. E. Essen (Das Buch Z der aristotelischen Me- 
taphysik, p. 6; cf. p. 25) omits a33-34 and b3-12. 
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They are more knowable to us. Through them one must reach what i: 
knowable without qualification. 

The study of the what-IS-Being in sensible things is therefore meant as 
a step towards the type of what-IS-Being that is most knowable in itself. 
The purpose is to make the latter kind of what-IS-Being knowable also to 
us. 

Book Z, consequently, envisages the study of sensible Entities as the 
means of arriving at a higher and absolutely more knowable type. 
Apparently an instance of Entity is being sought that is prior even to the 
form of sensible things. The sensible things, which are most knowable 
to us, seem to have “little or nothing of Being.” Once more the difficulty 
experienced in attributing Being to sensible things—as though the back- 
ground were Platonic—becomes quite evident.‘ 

The treatment of the what-IS-Being in Z, then, is introduced expressly 
as an effort to reach supersensible Entity through a study of sensible 
things. 


2. The Perseity of Form 


The first thing to be said about the what-IS-Being comes from the stand- 
point of definition. The what-IS-Being belongs per se to each thing. 


And first let us say some things about it from the viewpoint of definition.> 
The what-IS-Being of each thing is what it is said to be per se. For the Being of 
‘you’ is not the Being of ‘musical,’ since you are not musical by your own proper 
nature.6 


The what-IS-Being is not something that can pertain accidently to a 
thing. A man can still be what he is according to his own nature without 
being a musician. His what-IS-Being is independent of all such super- 
added characteristics. It is something that he cannot lose without ceasing 
to be himself. 

Since this consideration is expressly placed in the framework of defi- 
nitions—logoi—., it must be seeking to relate the universal and necessary 


3 Cf. APo., I 2,71b33-72a5. 

4 Cf Z 1,1028a24; supra, p. 319. 

5 Aoytndic. A. Schwegler, after a careful comparison of the texts in which this term is used 
(Metaph. Arist., 1V, 48-51), comes to the conclusion: “Alle diese Stellen zusammengefasst, ergibt 
sich ber die Bedeutung von Aoyixdg Folgendes. Aoyixdy ist, was éx Adywy ist, alles aus Begriffen 
oder ex abstracto Deducirte ...” Ibid., p. 50. It is contradistinguished from a physical inves- 
tigation. Jbid., pp. 50-51. The ‘linguistic remarks’ of the Oxford translation takes the term differ- 
ently. In point of fact, the following chapters discuss form from the standpoint of definition. 

8 Z 4,1029b12-15. On the text at b14, cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., II, 168. 
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characteristics of the definition with the what-IS-Being in the sensible 
thing. The perseity of the what-IS-Being, excluding as it does all accidental 
connections, would accomplish this task. It would, if established, provide 
the sufficient basis for universal and necessary definitions of sensible 
things. 

But why is Aristotle making such an elaborate and complicated 
approach to the study of the form? 

The Stagirite has warned that the investigation of form is most difficult 
and most subject to aporia.’ He approaches the topic carefully and pains- 
takingly. But why does he select the definition as the best approach to 
the form? Up to the present the discussion, though drawing upon the 
Categories, was based for the most part on the results of the Physics. Why 
is the change suddenly made to the background of the Analytics as soon 
as the what-IS-Being presents itself? 

In the above text, per se was understood in the first of its four senses 
listed in the Analytics.® It is immediately restricted in Z to that one 
sense.® But the point of departure in Z is more precisely formulated 
than as found in the Analytics. In the Analytics the treatment was in 
terms of the what-is, and not precisely of the what-IS-Being. 

On the other hand, in Book 4—from which Z has expressly taken its 
start, and on the basis of which it has so far to a large extent been 
developing its treatment—the chief senses of per se correspond to formal 
and material cause. The first sense is the what-IS-Being. The per se is 
treated as a special application of ‘that in virtue of which.’ Of this latter 
the form or Entity is the primary instance.!° 

In .4, accordingly, the per se is explained in terms of causality. The 
primary instance is located in the form or Entity or what-IS-Being. 
Z seems to be taking up this theme where the summary treatment of A 
has left it. 

As per se, the what-IS-Being is illustrated in 4 by the example of the 
individual man. 

“Callias is per se Callias and the what-IS-Being of Callias.” 11 

To follow out the notion of per se as sketched in 4., the treatment of 
Z should show first that the what-IS-Being belongs per se to the sensible 
individual, and secondly that it is identical with that individual. It 


7 Z 3,1029a33; cf. de An., 1 1,402a10-11. 

8 APo., I 4,73a34-b16. The Analytics is cited later at Z 12,1037b8-9. 
9% Z 4,1029b16-20 

10 4 18,1022a14-32. 

11 Yhid., 226-27. 
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should establish that the singular thing is per se both itself and its what- 
IS-Being. 

Does Z actually carry out this task? 

The answer to this question must emerge from the treatment itself. 
If affirmative, it will provide a fairly certain indication of the back- 
ground against which Z is being developed, and so will furnish a helpful 
norm for interpretation. 

Upon investigation, the what-IS-Being is found to belong primarily in 
the first category, and secondarily in the others, just as in the case of the 
what-is. 


The what-IS-Being will belong, just as the what-is does, primarily and absolu- 
tely to Entity, and in a secondary way to the other categories also—not the what- 
718-Being without qualification, but the what-IS-Being of a quality or a quantity. 
For it must be either by equivocity that we say these latter are Beings, or by 
adding to and taking from!2 the notion ‘Being’ (in the way in which that which 
is not known may be said to be known),—the truth being that we speak neither 
equivocally nor in the same sense, but as ‘medical’ is expressed by reference to 
one and the same thing, though it is not one and the same thing, nor yet 
equivocally; for a patient and an operation and an instrument are called medical 
neither equivocally nor xa’ é&, but mgég é. But it does not matter at all in 
which of the two ways one cares to state the case; this is evident, that definition 
and the what-IS-Being pertain primarily and without qualification to Entities.18 


This is the same doctrine of xgdc év equivocity as in Book I’. The 
same terminology is used, but only as an alternative. Equally permitted 
is designation ‘by adding to or taking from.’ This is a quite general mode 
of speaking applied by Aristotle in many different settings.'4 In the 
present context it seems introduced with the notion of accident as super- 
added to Entity,!® thereby diminishing the sense of Being to a restricted 
and partial instance.1¢ 

In any case, the doctrine of the primary instance is clear. It is exactly 
the same as in J’. But what does the refusal to decide the terminology 
indicate? In I’and K the one formulation is definite. If Z is earlier than 
I and K, it would mean that Aristotle had the doctrine of the zgdc¢ é& 
equivocals fully worked out and alternate formulations developed, but 
had not yet settled which terminology was best suited to fix the concep- 
tion in the minds of the ‘hearers.’ If Z is later, it should signify that the 
Stagirite was not fully satisfied with the terms, and was groping for 


12 Cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, 171. 

13 Z 4,1030a29-b6, 

14, H, Bonitz, Ind. Arist.. 126a40-b26; 646a3-17. 

16 Cf. Z 4,1029b31 (note in W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., II, 169); 5,1030b15-16; 1031a2; 4. 
16 Cf. W. D. Ross, op. cit, Il, 171. 
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alternate formulae. The ‘addition and subtraction’ formula, though 
common enough in other applications, does not seem to be used else- 
where to express directly}? the xgd¢ év doctrine. It is a general expres- 
sion, applicable to many other instances. The xgdc¢ év wording, on the 
other hand, is specific, and limited definitely to the one type of equi- 
vocals. Normally the generic terminology would be expected to appear 
earlier, and then gradually be tightened down to fit more exactly the 
type of thing being expressed. The ‘addition and subtraction’ formula 
is not at all Platonic. Yet in this particular application it seems to be 
located in the background of the ‘mixture’ among the forms. The form 
of Otherness is added, thereby subtracting from the fullness of the 
original form. But whether or not such be the case, the general character 
of the ‘addition and subtraction’ formula would point rather towards an 
earlier dating than would the definite acceptance of the exactly fitting 
zedcg éy terms, , 

The main result of the discussion, however, is clear enough. The pur- 
pose was to examine the what-IS-Being in sensible things. Is it Entity or 
not? It has appeared in primary and secondary instances. Of these the 
primary instance is established as Entity. From the viewpoint of defini- 
tion, which is the perspective of the present treatment, the result is also 
evident. The definition is the formula of the what-IS-Being.18 The what- 
IS-Being of each thing is so far established as the basis for the universal 
and necessary knowledge that is contained in the definition of that thing. 


17 At A 2,982a27 the sense is general, and is illustrated by a mathematical example, even 
though Aristotle is speaking of the first causes as treated by Wisdom. 

48 Z 5,1031a12. The Greek word Adyog in the general sense employed in the present dis- 
cussion is difficult to translate. It is wider than ‘definition.’ The word ‘account’ is sometimes 
used to render its meaning. This word is clumsy, but it has a range of meaning sufficient to cover 
the extent of the Greek term in the present context. The Oxford translation uses ‘formula.’ 
This term is attractive, in spite of some distracting modern connotations, It is related verbally to 
‘form,’ to which logos is often the equivalent in Aristotelian usage. It has not, however, a suf- 
ficiently wide range of meaning. ‘The Oxford translation has to substitute ‘set of words’ when 
Aristotle speaks of the Iliad (Z 4,1030a9). The Greek term in this sense means the elements of 
thought as in some way joined together to make a whole, — ‘animal’ and ‘two-footed’ in ‘man,’ 
‘pale’ and ‘man’ in the ‘pale man,’ the whole series of events and reflections in the Iliad. The 
meaning of the English ‘formula’ would suffer violence in the last application. But ‘formula’ 
expresses the formal character of the logos much better than the word ‘account.’ So for prac- 
tical purposes it will make the best translation wherever a contrast with ‘definition’ is implied. 
Where no contrast is meant, and logos as a matter of fact signifies definition, the interests of clarity 
suggest that the English term ‘definition’ be used. 
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3. The Logical Identity of Form and Thing 


In Book A,'® the singular was said not only to possess per se its what- 
IS-Being, but also to be identical with it. Book Z, having dealt with the 
perseity of the what-IS-Being, immediately proceeds to investigate the 
identity of the latter and the individual. 


We must inquire whether each thing and its what-/S-Being are the same or 
different. This is of some use for the inquiry concerning Entity; for each thing 
is thought to be not different from its Entity, and the what-IS-Being is said to be 
the Entity of each thing.20 


The ‘same’ and the ‘other’ were treated summarily in 4.2! The con- 
sequence drawn there from the brief study of sameness bore on universal 
knowledge. Things per se the same allowed universal predication. Things 
per accidens the same do not allow such universal predication, but can 
be stated without qualification only in the case of a singular thing.” 

The preoccupation with the ‘same’ and the other’ in 4 concerns the 
basis necessary for universal knowl ‘ -e. Per se identity furnishes the basis 
for such knowledge, per accidens identity does not. 

Has Z the same specific interest and tendency in the treatment of 
identity and the what-IS-Being? 

If Z is basing its procedure on Book A, it should follow out the rela- 
tion of the what-IS-Being to universal knowledge. It should reveal why 
there can be no universal knowledge of the singular thing as such. If 
there is to be universal knowledge of sensible things, such knowledge 
must be based on the per se identity of the what-IS-Being with the thing 
itself. 

The problem is clearly defined in the text of 4. There is no universal 
knowledge of the singular thing as such; but there is universal know- 
ledge of it insofar as it is per se identical with its what-IS-Being. How is 
such a situation possible? Does Z aim to give the explanation? It must be 
allowed to yield its own answer to this question. 

First, Z shows that in things expressed per accidens, the what-IS-Being is 
. not identical with the thing itself. A ‘man’ and a ‘pale man’ may be the 
same thing, but the what-IS-Being is different in each of the two cases. 
The examples used—man, pale, musical—are the same ones used in A 
to illustrate the per accidens identity that does not suffice for universal 


19 A 18,1022a26-27; cf. supra, p. 349. 
20 Z 6,1031a15-18. 

81 4 9,1017b27-1018a1 1. 

22 Ibid, b33-a4. 
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predication.2? The problem involved is the universality of knowledge. 
So in Z Aristotle merely emphasizes, without further explanation, that in 
things the same per accidens a syllogism is impossible. 

The treatment of Z, accordingly, seems still based on Book A.. 

The next question regards things expressed in a per se manner. 


But in the case of things expressed per se, is a thing necessarily the same as 
its what-IS-Being? E.g., if there are certain Entities which have no other Entities 
or natures prior to them—Entities such as some assert the Ideas to be? 24 


The Platonic Ideas are taken as an example of per se Entities. They 
should be per se, because there are no other Entities prior to them. They 
could not derive their Entity from any prior Entities. 

Aristotle is reasoning according to the pattern of his own procedure in 
things prior and subsequent. The prior is the cause of its own proper 
nature as found in the other instances.”> In this way Aristotle has inter- 
preted the Platonic doctrine in Book A.?* He retains the same attitude 
in the two treatments. 

In such per se things, the what-IS-Being and the thing will be identical. 


For if the Being of good is to be different from the good itself, and that of 
animal from an animal, and Being from that of Being, there will be other 
Entities and natures and Ideas apart from those which are asserted, and these 
others will be prior Entities, if the what-IS-Being is Entity.27 


The necessity of prior Entities would preclude the supposition that the 
original Entities are Beings per se. These latter must therefore be iden- 
tical with their what-IS-Being. 

The discussion immediately centers on the problem of knowledge. 
Unless thing and what-IS-Being are ultimately identical, the thing cannot 
be known and the principle of knowability cannot be. 


And if the posterior and prior Entities are severed from each other, there 
will be no knowledge of the former, and the latter will not be Beings. (By 
‘severed’ I mean, if the Being of good does not belong to the good-itself, and 
‘being good’ does not belong to it). For there is knowledge of each thing only 
when we know its what-JS-Being. And the case is the same for other things as 
for the good; so that if the Being of good is not a good, neither is that of Being 
a Being, nor that of one a unit,28 


23 Ibid, 1017b28-35; Z 6,1031a20-28, 
24 Z 6,1031a28-31. 

25 q@ 1,993b24-26. 

26 4 6,987b18-21. 

27 Z 6,1031a31-b3. Ross text. 

28 Z 6,1031b3-9. 
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To know a thing is to know its what-IS-Being. The what-IS-Being is the 
principle of knowability in the thing. The thing is known according to 
that principle.” The two must be ultimately identical. If not, then 
what we know has no being, and Beings are utterly unknowable to us. 

If this treatment is based upon A, the problem involved becomes 
apparent. Singular sensible things cannot be known as such. How then 
can there be universal knowledge of these sensible things? —The answer 
must lie in the per se identity of sensible Entity with its what-IS-Being. 
If this principle of knowability is per se identical with the sensible thing, 
then the sensible thing itself will be known according as it is identical 
with its what-IS-Being. 

A further consequence of the ‘severing’ would be that the good-itself 
could not be good. 


Moreover, that to which the Being of good does not belong is not good. The 
good, then, must be one with the Being of good, and the beautiful with the 
Being of beautiful, and so with all things which are expressed not per aliud, 
but per se and as primary. For this is sufficiently the case if they belong to the 
things, even if they are not Forms; or perhaps more so even if they are Forms. 
At the same time it is clear that if there are Ideas such as some assert, the sub- 
strate will not be Entity; for these Ideas must indeed be Entities, but not 
predicable of a substrate; for they would be by way of participation.®° 


This reasoning extends to all other per se things the doctrine illus- 
trated by the Platonic Ideas. 

What does Aristotle mean by saying that the what-IS-Being belongs to 
the thing even more so if it is a Platonic Idea than if it is not an Idea? 

The sentence is cryptic. Certainly the preoccupation is with know- 
ledge. Plato had shown that necessity and unchangeableness were required 
for knowledge, and that the Ideas alone made such knowledge and 
discourse possible.*! Aristotle has now established the what-IS-Being 
as the principle of knowability in the sensible thing. It suffices if that 
principle belongs to the thing, even though it is not an Idea. 

So far the thought is in general fairly clear. Platonic Forms, outside 
the sensible thing, are not needed as a basis of knowledge. A what-IS- 
Being within the thing itself is sufficient. 


29 Cf. Z10,1035a7-9; de An., HI 6,430b28. See also Z 6,1031b6-7. 

39 Z 6,1031b11-18. ‘Yadgyer at b14 should continue the notion expressed by the same verb 
at b11. Ps.-Alexander, however, construes the whole passage differently. ‘For even if there were 
no forms (as has frequently been proven) to effect that ‘man-himself’ and the ‘Being of man- 
himself’ be the same, nevertheless the aforesaid demonstration would be sufficient for the con- 
viction that each of the things in this world is the same as its what-S-Being. "In Metaph., p. 483, 
16-19. Asclepius (in Metaph., p. 393, 29-31) has a different reading, which avoids the difficulties. 

31 Prm., 135BC. 
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But why does the per se identity of thing and what-IS-Being hold all 
the more if the latter is a Platonic Idea? 

A parenthetically inserted observation is said to be evident from the 
same reasoning.*? Perhaps this simultaneous application of the doctrine 
will bring the meaning to light. 

With the Ideas, this parenthesis states, the substrate will not be Entity. 
The Ideas will be Entity, but not in the way in which Entity is predicated 
of a substrate. They will be—apparently, in the substrate—only by way 
of participation. According to the Aristotelian conception, the substrate 
of which Entity is predicated is the absolutely undetermined matter.® 
Aristotle should be arguing that the same situation does not hold with the 
Platonic view. 

In the Timaeus, the substrate is merely a receptacle. It does not enter 
into the constitution of the sensible thing. The visible or sensible thing 
is something different from it.*4 The sensible thing is the image of the 
Idea. It exercises no formal causality on the receptacle. The nature of 
the receptacle is not affected by the sensible images that enter or leave it. 
The receptacle does not take on the form of anything that it receives.% 

From the Aristotelian point of view, therefore, the Platonic images do 
not impart Being to the receptacle, for they exercise no formal causality 
upon it. The Ideas still are, as Aristotle views them in Book A»** causes 
of Entity to sensible things. But these Platonic sensibles cannot be the 
cause of Entity to the receptable. The Ideas themselves are Entity. That 
Entity is derived to the images (i.e., the sensible things) by participation; 
but it does not derive to the receptacle. 

The Aristotelian Entity, on the other hand, is predicated of the matter. 
It makes that matter a what.** The form is the primary instance of Entity 
in the sensible composite. Through the form the matter is Entity, just as 


32 Z 6,1031b15-18. 

33 Z 3,1029a20-25, 

34 Tj., 49A; 51A; 52AB. 

35 Ti., 50BC. The profound differences should be kept in mind when viewing the Platonic 
substrate as an ‘anticipation’ of the Aristotelian ‘matter’ —e.g., “...esso é, né pil né meno, 
che l’anticipazione della materia prima di Aristotele.” G. di Napoli, Rivista di Filosofia Neosco- 
lastica, XX XIX (1947), 201. Cherniss (Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, 1, 171) writes: 
“Aristotle believed not only that his yéga was meant to play the role of ‘prime matter’ but also 
that Plato had arrived at the notion of yd#ga in the same way ashe himself had reached that of 
his primary substrate; ...” This view is severely criticized by D. J. Allan, Mind, LV (1946), 
266-269. 

The term 8An is used at Ti., 69A, 

38 4 7,988a34-b6. 

87 Z 3,1029a23-24; 17,1041b8. 
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through Entity—the primary instance of Being—the accidents'are Being. 
But this is impossible in the Platonic conception, where the Forms indeed 
are Entity, but are not predicated of the receptacle. They are in the 
receptacle®* only by participation. 

If this doctrine of the Timaeus is actually in the background of 
- Aristotle’s thought, does it provide any help towards understanding the 
- main point under discussion? Why does the Platonic conception make 
the what-IS-Being more closely identical with the thing than the Aristo- 
telian? 

In sensible things, the Aristotelian form is one with the thing, but not 
entirely so. It is the thing expressed according to the form, but not accord- 
ing to the matter. Yet that suffices for the thing known and the principle 
of knowability to be one. The condition therefore is satisfied in the 
Aristotelian conception. But perhaps it is satisfied still better in the 
Platonic, where the substrate does not enter into the constitution of the 
thing. There the thing known and the principle of knowability must be 
entirely one, whether in the Idea or its image. 

Does the qualification ‘perhaps’ indicate that even in the Aristotelian 
view there may be things as entirely identified as the Platonic Ideas with 
their principle of knowability? 

The text does not necessarily imply this.8° Yet the problem is raised. 
In sensible things the identity of thing and what-IS-Beimg can never be 
complete. But may not that fact be pointing in the direction of some 
absolutely primary Entity and primary knowability that are completely 
identified? May it not indicate the necessity of Aristotelian Entities that 
are only forms? 


38 The relation of the images to the receptacle, and the contrast with predication, indicates 
this meaning. ‘Ideas’ at b16, carried over in tavrag at b17, should be the subject of Zcovrat 
at b18. As the relation of the Ideas to the substrate is at issue, the meaning should be ‘for they 
would, in the substrate, be by participation.’ The metaphysical basis of the Aristotelian ‘ predi- 
cation’ differs radically from this Platonic conception. Predication requires that the thing known 
and the principle of knowability constitute a single thing, either per se or per accidens. ‘Partici- 
pation’ is not a sufficient basis. 

The doctrine of Antisthenes, in which one concept was not another and so could not be pre- 
dicated as the same (cf. H. Maier, Syllogistik, III, 42-45), seems to lie in the background of this 
Platonic and Aristotelian problem. The inconsistency and contradiction found in the notion 
of predication by a modern thinker like Bradley (Appearance and Reality, pp. 9-28) will illustrate 
the question involved. Substance, quality, etc. are understood by Bradley as ‘ideas’ (loc. cit., 
p. 9) and so are found impossible to unite. 

Ps-Alexander (in Metaph., p. 481.29-482.6) and Asclepius (in Metaph., p.394.2-7) understand 
the participation to mean an impossible presence of Ideas in sensible things. But both Greek 
commentators take the sensible things as the substrate in question. The Oxford translation 
follows this interpretation. 
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The question is not pursued any further at this stage. The discussion 
has reached a point where the physical constitution of sensible things 
must furnish an answer. The investigation from the viewpoint of defini- 
tion has shown that the what-IS-Being will be per se identical with the 
singular sensible thing, if that thing is ultimately to be known. Yet the 
sensible thing is a composite of matter and form. It is not merely a 
what-IS-Being. It is its what-IS-Being plus its matter. How can the two 
elements be per se the one thing? 

Certainly the universality of knowledge and the constitution of sensible 
things are closely associated in the background of this discussion. The 
same process of reasoning is said to show alike the different kind of 
union in the elements both of knowledge and of nature. The union in 
both cases is different in the Platonic conception and in the Aristo- 
telian. In each of the two conceptions the same process of reasoning 
manifests the different way in which each views knowledge as well as 
nature. 

Before passing on to the required investigation of the sensible com- 
posite, Book Z adds two brief arguments to the discussion. The impos- 
sibility of naming an infinite series demands that at least some things be 
identical with their what-IS-Being, in the per se sense that both thing and 
what-IS-Being have the same definition. The interest in this argument is 
very clearly the application of the universal definition to the individual 
sensible thing. The final argument is the difficulty of an infinite series 
in itself.*° 

In accord with this doctrine are the sophistical arguments concerning 
identity to be solved.*! In the case of primary and per se things, each 
what-IS-Being is identical with the individual thing.4? This identity 
allows universal reasoning. In the case of things expressed per accidens, 
a distinction must be made. The accidental what-IS-Being is not iden- 
tified with the permanent Entity, but only with the changeable affec- 
tion.*8 Universal reasoning is not possible in this case.*4 


39 “Jgqwco and similar expressions are often used by Aristotle for the sake of urbanity, or mild 
irony. They need not imply doubt. Cf. A. Schwegler, Metaph. Arist., II, 55. 

40 Z 6,1031b28-1032a3, 

41 Z 6,1032a6-10. Cf. A. Preiswerk, Das Einzelne, pp. 92-93. 

42 Z 6,1032a5-6. 

43 Z 6,1031b22-28. Cf. Z 12,1037bI16. 

44 Z 6,1031a24-28. 
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4. The Physical Identity of Form and Thing 


The next three chapters treat sensible Entity from a physical, not 
logical, standpoint. They show no smooth connection with the foregoing 
discussion, such as the preceding chapters of Z have exhibited among 
themselves. But the discussion that has just closed has shown the 
necessity at this point of such a physical investigation. That is sufficient 
to establish the connection between school logoi. Two later references 
show beyond doubt that these chapters belong to the present treatise as 
Aristotle finally conceived it.‘ 

Chapter seven of Z commences by recapitulating the Aristotelian 
doctrine of physical change. It sketches rapidly the main principles of the 
Physics.46 The efficient cause is shown to be the same in form as the 
thing produced, though it is in another thing.” In the case of artefacts 
this form is in the soul of the artificer.4® By the form is meant the 
what-IS-Being of each thing and the primary Entity.*® In the mind of the 
artificer, the form has no matter; in the product it has matter.© A thing 
can be defined as its form."! Only the composite, which is expressed 
according to the form, is subject to a process of generation.52 The form 
is not subject to any such process.** The same form in a numerically 
different individual is sufficient to cause the form in another matter. 
Platonic separate Forms would contribute nothing towards this process, 
and so are not required to explain generation." 


45 Z 7-9, The treatment in these chapters is referred to as an integral part of the present study 
at Z 15,1039b26 (cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 11, 214-215) and © 8,1049b27-29 (cf. E. Og- 
gioni, La ‘ Filosofia Prima,’ p. 23, n. 1). These chapters may have been written earlier than or 
independently of Z 1-6, but at least they were inserted in their present place before the comple- 
tion of the whole treatment, as the above references show. The connection with the preceding 
chapters from the point of development in thought has been noted by commentators. E.g., “Mit 
den friheren Capiteln hangt unser Cap. dadurch zusammen, dass es fortfahrt, das ti Fv elvat 
zu erértern. Nur tritt jetzt an die Stelle dieses Begriffs der Begriff des eldoc.”” A. Schwegler, 
Metaph. Arist., IV, 74. “Die auf das Wesenswas und die Wesensbestimmung zielenden Aus- 
fihrungen werden durch eine kurze Abhandlung tiber Werden und Gewordenes unterbrochen, 
die indessen nicht ohne sachlichen Grund an dieser Stelle eingefiigt ist.” A. Preiswerk, Das Ein- 
zelne, p. 97, On the references, cf. also P. Gohike, Abstraktion, p. 112. (At H 3,1043b16, Z 7-9 
is cited as a different treatment). 

46 Z 7,1032a12-24. 

47 Ibid, 224-25. 

48 Ibid. bl. 

49 Tbid., b1-2; 14; cf. 10,1035b32. 

50 Z 7,1032b5-14. 

51 Z 7,1033a3-4. 

52 Z 8,1033b8-12. 

53 Jbid., b5-7, 

54 Z 8,1033b26-1034a5. The Forms are called per se Beings by Plato, 7i., 51BC. 
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The same principles hold proportionally for accidental change. But 
the accidental form need be present only potentially in the efficient 
cause,55 

The efficient cause of a thing is therefore identical in form with the 
formal cause of that same thing, but different in matter. Since the 
matter is unknowable, the efficient cause must, for purpose of scientific 
knowledge, be reduced to the form. All that is scientifically knowable in 
the efficient cause is the form. The two causes are formally identical, 
materially different.5¢ 

In this investigation of sensible change, Aristotle has shown no interest 
in any existential problems. He sees, most certainly, efficient causality 
as a fact in the world of nature. He insists on its presence as a distinct 
occurrence, but is satisfied with its explanation in terms of form. He 
seems content if he can show that a form is already present in the efficient 
cause. The agent has the form, and so is able to cause that form in 
another matter.®” All that has to be accounted for is the same form in a 
different matter. The one preoccupation seems to be the establishing of 
a basis for universal predication. The sensible form in the thing itself is 
sufficient to account for the formal sameness in all the individuals 
produced. No Ideas are needed. This seems to be Aristotle’s one interest 
in the problem. Nothing prompts him to ask how existence can be given 
to the new individuals by their efficient cause. The fact is taken for 
granted. The problem is ignored.®* Aristotle does not treat efficient 
causality from the viewpoint of existential act. He deals with it merely 
in the light of cause and form. Yet if there ever were an occasion for 
him to reveal an awareness of the existential act, it is in this treatment. 
But the text remains entirely negative. 

The most important conclusion of this discussion is that both form and 
matter are presupposed by change. The form is not produced, except per 
accidens. 


...just as we do not make the substrate, the brass, so we do not make the 
sphere, except per accidens, through the fact that the brazen sphere is a sphere 
and we make the former.5? 


55 Z 9,1034b7-19. 

58 Z 8,1034a7-8; cf. 7,1032a24-25; 8,1033b31-32. 

57 Z 8,1034a4-5. 

58 The problem of the existential act, from the viewpoint of its historical implications, is ex- 
plained by E. Gilson in L’ Etre et Essence and in Being and Some Philosophers. Aristotle continually 
writes as though he were not conscious of any problem whatsoever in this regard. 

59 Z 8,1033a28-31. 
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The same doctrine holds proportionally in the case of accidents.” 

These notions were sketched succinctly in Book B.*! The brief state- 
ment of the demonstration in the aporia there shows that the proof had 
already been worked out fully, at least in the Stagirite’s own mind.” 
It definitely presupposes the doctrine that is developed at length in Z.% 
But the ‘hearers’ are in no way referred back to the fuller treatment. 


5. The Unity of Matter and Form 


The following two chapters* return to the viewpoint of definition. 
Matter, form, and composite are all three Entity. Each has parts. The 
definition also has parts. To which type of parts in the thing do the 
parts in the definition correspond? 


A ‘part’ may be a part either of the form (by the form I mean the what-IS- 
Being), or of the composite of the form and matter, or of the matter itself.65 But 
only the parts of the form are parts of the formula, and the formula is of the 
universal; for the Being of a circle is the same as the circle, and the Being of a 
soul is the same as the soul. But when we come to the composite thing, e.g. this 
circle, i.e. one of the singular circles, whether sensible or intelligible (I mean by 
intelligible circles the mathematical, and by sensible circles those of bronze and 
wood),—of these there is no definition, but they are known with the aid of 
intuition or of sensation; and when they pass out of this actual cognition, it is 
not clear whether they are or are not. But they are always expressed and known 
by the universal formula. The matter of itself is unknowable.6¢ 


The parts of the definition, the text states, will be the parts of the form 
(i.e., the what-IS-Being) only, the definition being of the universal. The 
reason given is that the what-J§-Being of a circle and the circle are iden- 
tical; and the same holds in the case of the soul. 

What does this mean? 

The discussion in chapter six®’ had shown that in per se things the 
individual and the what-IS-Being must be identical. This identity is now 
established in the sensible form taken without matter, either sensible 
or intelligible. The form is the same in all its singulars. Its definition 


60 Z 9,1034b13-16. 

61 B 4,999b5-16. Cf. supra, p. 242. 

62 The character of the treatises as school logoi could allow them to presume in the ‘hearers’ 
the lack of knowledge of a preceding treatment. Cf. supra, p. 77. 

83 This argument would not require the whole of Z to be prior to B, but only Z 7-9. Cf. supra, 
n. 45, For similar indication from other parts of Z, however, cf. infra, p. 379. 

64 Z 10-11. 

85 Ross text, emendation of Bonitz (Arist. Metaph., I, 137). 

66 Z 10,1035b31-1036a9; cf. APr., II 21,67b1-3. 

8? Cf. supra, pp. 353-357. 
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therefore applies universally to all those singulars. But of the singular 
composite—i.e., the form with the particular matter—no definition is 
possible. The singular composite is known only by actual cognition. 
Once the actual cognition ceases, it is no longer evident as such. But it 
can always be expressed and known by the universal definition. 

In this reasoning the difference between the cognition of the singular 
and the cognition of the universal is the difference between actual and 
potential cognition. The singular is attained only by actual cognition. 
After the cessation of the actual cognition, merely universal cognition of 
the composite, as contained in the definition, remains. 

This should mean that universal knowledge is only potential cognition 
of a singular thing. But the Stagirite does not enter into this considera- 
tion here.** He has said enough, however, to elucidate his conceptions 
of the composite as singular and as universal. The singular is known 
by actual cognition, either of mind® or of sense. The knowledge that 
remains permanently after the actual cognition has ceased, is universal 
and is knowledge according to the form only. The same thing, therefore 
—i.e., the same composite,—can be known and expressed in both ways, 
as singular or as universal.”° 

The definition, consequently, does not include the material parts. It 
is given according to the primary Entity only, 

And we have stated that in the formula of the Entity the material parts will 
not be present; for they are not even parts of the Entity in this sense, but of the 
composite Entity. Of this latter there is in a sense a formula, and in a sense 
there is not; for there is no formula of it with its matter (for this is indefinite), 


but there is a formula of it according to its primary Entity—e.g., in the case of 
man the formula of the soul.71 


The formula of the primary Entity of a sensible thing is therefore the 
universal definition of that thing. This definition has no parts corres- 
ponding to the parts in the thing that arise from matter. The material 
parts, accordingly, are posterior to the form. The form does not depend 
upon them, for it is not constituted by them. The form, however, is 
subsequent to its own parts, for these are the parts by which it is 
constituted.” 

This painstaking discussion has been necessary to assure the required 
primacy to the form. The form alone defines the thing, without being 


68 Cf. M 10,1087a10-25. 

69 Z 10,1036a5-6, 

7 Cf. Z 10,1035b27-30; 11,1037a5-8 (supra, p. 336); © 7,1049a23-24 (supra, p. 334). 
71 Z 11,1037a24-29; cf. Cael., I 9,278a6-20. 

72 Z 10,1034b28-1036a25; especially 1035b11-14. 
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dependent on anything else in the thing. The form, because of this 
primacy, expresses all the Being in the singular thing, and expresses it as 
knowable and definite. The definition of the form, therefore, expresses 
what the singular thing is. Since this form is seen to be the same in all the 
singulars, the definition is universal. 

The discussion concludes by recalling the purpose of the present 
investigation. The nature of sensible Entity is being determined in 
order to see if it provides the means of reaching some further type of 
Entity.”* The general conclusion regarding identity is that in some cases, 
as in primary Entities, what-IS-Being and individual are the same. But 
things taken as matter or as composites, and per accidens wholes, are not 
the same as their what-JS-Being.™ 

The deepest problems, however, still remain unanswered, Can there 
be primary Entities without matter? In sensible Entities how can matter 
and form be one in such a way that the definition of the form is the 
definition of the composite? And if the form is dependent upon its own 
parts, how can it be the primary instance of Entity? 

The twelfth chapter of Z takes up the last two questions. It has a 
doublet in H,™ in which the relation of the elements in the physical 
composite is brought into the treatment and explained on the same 
principles. 

The treatment starts from an unsolved aporia of the Posterior Analytics. 


Why is man ‘animal-biped-walking’ and not ‘animal’ and ‘walking?’ From 
what is being premised, the predicate need in no way become a unity, except as 
the same man might be a musician and a gramarian.76 


73 Z 11,1037a10-14, W. Jaeger (Aristoteles, p. 206, n. 1; trans. Robinson, p. 199, n. 1) main- 
tains that this passage did not belong to the original treatment, but was added by Aristotle later 
at the time of the insertion of Z into the main series. H. v. Arnim declares this to be “eine unbe- 
griindete Annahme W. Jaegers” Wien. Stud., XLVI (1928), 40. He argues that the original deve- 
lopment of the thought marks the passage as belonging in its present place, and that the con- 
nection is not “zu locker.” He allows al7-20, however, to be a later addition (ibid., pp. 40-41). 
Cf. W. Jaeger, Studien, p. 57. E. Essen (Das Buch Z der Aristotelischen Metaphysik, p. 18; cf. p. 28) 
omits the whole passage al0-20. 

Carlini writes: “Lo Jaeger pensa che questo paragrafo sia un’ aggiunto posteriore,come quello 
in fine al cap. 3. In verita la trattazione di questi libri VITI-IX tende a sorpassare la distinzione 
(pur fortemente mantenuta) di sensibile e intelligibile, di materie e forma, e perd anche quella 
posta al cap. 1 del lib. VI tra le scienze teoretische.” Arist. Metaph., p. 243, n. 2. There is, however, 
no attempt to transcend the distinctions between matter and form, etc., but rather to reduce all 
to a unity of reference. 

74 Z 11,1037b!-7. 

75 Cf. W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 53-61. 

76 APo., I 6,92a29-33, Cf. Z 12,1037b8-18; H 6,1045a14-20. Aristotle does not use the later 
Greek definition ‘rational animal.’ The definition ‘walking, biped, featherless’ (Z 12,1037b22) 
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The logical treatise had offered no solution to this problem. In the 
background of Z, the per accidens unity mentioned is utterly unacceptable 
for a true definition. The accidental connection would preclude the 
necessary universality. The definition must signify some one Entity and 
a ‘this.’77 Nor is the relation of primary and secondary instances suf- 
ficient.”8 

Upon investigation, the ultimate and indivisible difference is found 
to contain within itself the basic genus and all the other differences. 
It is therefore the Entity and definition of the thing.’? It alone will be 
the form and Entity.® 

The ultimate difference is the final determination of the thing. 
Aristotle is somehow equating Entity and form with determination. But 
the original problem returns. How can the one ultimate difference con- 
tain in a strict unity all the other differences as well as the basic genus? 

The difficulty is insuperable for the other philosophies. But all aporia 
vanishes when genus and difference are conceived in terms of matter 
and form, potency and act. Form (determination) as act gives the solution, 


The aporia disappears, because the one is matter, the other form. What, then, 
causes this—that what is potentially be actually—except, in the case of things 
generated, the agent? For there is no other cause of the potential sphere’s 
becoming actually a sphere, but this is the what-JS-Being of each. Of matter 
some is intelligible, some sensible, and in a formula one element is always 
matter and the other element act; e.g. the circle is a plane figure.81 


In this way the material cause is identical with the formal. The 
matter is the form—potentially. The principle of knowability—the 
what-IS-Being, the form—is the same for the matter as for the form. 
Matter has to be known and explained in terms of form. Of itself it is 
unknowable. 


So in terms of scientific knowledge, matter will ultimately be 
explained in terms of form. The material cause, in scientific explana- 
tion, has to be reduced to the formal. The final ‘why’ in the realm of 
material as well as efficient causality, must be reduced to the form.® 


is that given by Plato (Plt., 266E). Aoycatixi}, used by Plato at Pit. 259Efhas a different meaning 
from ‘rational,’ and finally does not enter into the divisions by which the proper definition of 
man is reached. Elsewhere, though, the term denotes the intellectual part of the soul. E.g., Rep., 
439D; cf. F. Ast, Lex. Plat., II, 251-253, 

77 Z 12,1037b25-28. 

78 Z 12,1038a30-35. 

7 Z 12,1038a19-20. 

80 Ibid, 025-26. 

81 H 6,1045a29-35, 

82 Ch. A 3,983a28-29; supra, pp. 176-177. 
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This does not mean, however, that the matter any more than the 
efficiency can be deduced from the form. Both matter and form and 
efficiency are seen in the sensible universe. Neither matter nor efficiency 
has to be constructed or deduced from form. But both are scientifically 
knowable only in terms of form, and accordingly their ultimate explana- 
tion in a science lies in their reduction to the formal cause. 

Things that have neither intelligible nor sensible matter are, in 
contrast, immediately one and immediately Being. They have a still 
greater and closer unity than has the composite of matter and form. 

But, as has been said, the proximate matter and the form are one and the same 
thing, the one potentially, and the other actually, Therefore it is like asking 
what in general is the cause of unity and of a thing’s being one; for each thing is 
a unity, and the potential and the actual are in a way one. Therefore there is 
no other cause here unless there is something which caused the movement from 
potency to actuality. And all things which have no matter are without quali- 
fication essentially unities.8% 


The examples given of the latter class are things without intelligible 
matter—the highest genera of the categories. These are immediately 
Being and immediately one. For this reason Being and unity are not 
genera, nor need they enter into definitions.** No examples of physical 
forms without sensible matter are given in this treatment. 

as 

This concludes the long discussion on how the what-IS-Being is identi- 
fied with the individual thing. In accidental composites, the identity is 
per accidens, and gives no basis for universality. In definable composites, 
the identity of the elements is according to act and potency. Universality 
follows in regard to the parts of the form, but not in regard to parts of 
the matter or of the composite as such. In primary things, the identity is 
immediate. 

Incidentally, the reduction of efficient and material causes to the 
formal has been shown. Moreover, the reason becomes apparent why 
Aristotle has been able to use the term ‘Entity’ indifferently of the formal 
cause and the substrate of accidental change. The Entity is the what-IS- 
Being—the form—immediately and at the same time is the composite 
substrate actually. The term can stand indifferently for both, unless 
occasion requires a more precise distinction. The puzzling use of ‘Entity’ 


83 HT 6,1045b17-23. Oxford trans., with slight changes. 
84 HT 6,1045b1-7. 
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throughout A-E 1 in this two-fold sense finds its explanation in the 
doctrine of Z. Book Z seems necessary for the understanding of A-E 1. 
The double signification of the term, far from being an oversight or an 
inconsistency, follows inevitably from the basic doctrines of the Stagirite. 

Entity as form has been finally located in the ultimate difference 
expressed in the definition. It appears very strongly in the sense of 
determination. As the act of sensible matter, the form is within the 
singular sensible thing. As the act of intelligible matter, it is the species 
and is a universal. Within the sensible thing it has been established as 
Entity,—in a secondary way as substrate, in the primary way as the 
what-IS-Being. As species or universal is it also Entity? The conception of 
Entity as the universal remains to be considered. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


FORM AND UNIVERSAL (Z 13-16) 


it hes remaining conceptions of Entity were the universals. These are 
the genus and the species. The Stagirite outlines a series of argu- 
ments showing that no universal can be Entity. 


For it seems impossible that any of the things expressed universally should be 
Entity. For, first, the Entity of each thing is that which is peculiar to it, which 
does not belong to anything else; but the universal is common, since that is called 
universal which is such as to belong to more than one thing. Of which individual 
then will this be the Entity? Either of all or of none; but it cannot be the Entity 
of all. And if it is to be the Entity of one, this one will be the others also; for 
things whose Entity is one and whose what-IS-Being is one are themselves also 
one.2 


The Entity of a thing, as Aristotle is conceiving it, is proper and 
peculiar to one individual thing. It makes that of which it is the Entity 
—i.e., the ‘Beingness’—one, in the sense of being individually one. It 
cannot belong therefore to a plurality of things without destroying that 
plurality. It would make those things individually one. Entity in con- 
sequence cannot be a universal. A universal belongs to more than one 
thing in such a way as to leave intact the plurality. Entity has already 
been established? as the form within the singular sensible composite, and 
as identified in per se things with each individual thing itself. 

A second argument is based on the nature of predication. 


Further, Entity means that which is not predicated of a substrate, but the 
universal is always said of some substrate.4 


Book Z is ignoring entirely the ‘secondary Entities’ of the Categories. 
However much a universal that is not an accident may be Entity in the 
order of logic, it cannot in any way be Entity in the context of the 
present treatment. Z is proceeding from sensible things, not from logoi. 
The treatment is fundamentally grounded on the composites found in 
the sensible universe, even though at one stage it studied the what-IS- 
Being from the viewpoint of the logos. 


1 Z 13,1038b2-8; cf. supra, pp. 326-327. 

2 Z 13,1038b8-15; cf. B 4,999b21-22. 

3 Z 11,1037a29-30; cf. H. Bonitz, Arist. Metaph., 11, 347. 

4Z 13,1038b15-16. 

5 Cat., 5,2al4-19; cf. D. Sachs, Mind, LVII (1948), 221-225. 
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Also ignored is the doctrine that Entity is predicated of the absolutely 
undetermined matter.® 

What, then, is the background of this second argument? What is its 
relation to the first? 

Evidently, ‘substrate’ is taken in the sense treated in the opening 
chapter of Z. There it is distinguished from the accidents, and shown to 
be one of the characteristics of Entity.” In this sense only may it be con- 
trasted with the universal. The absolutely undetermined substrate is not 
yet a ‘this.’ As such it is not contradistinguished from the universal, and 
so does not enter into the present context. The distinction here is sharp. 
Entity is not said of a substrate; the universal is. Entity, accordingly, is 
taken in the meaning of the composite sensible nature that is substrate 
to the accidents. Entity so understood is not predicated of any further 
substrate. 

The universal therefore cannot be present in a thing as its what-IS- 
Being. It would make all such things into one individual. But could not 
the genus be present in the what-IS-Being as part, as ‘living Being’ for 
instance is in ‘man’ and ‘horse’? 

No. The same impossibility recurs. The genus would be the Entity 
only of that to which it was proper and peculiar. But this would include 
in an individual unity all living Beings.® 

A third argument is based on the doctrine that the universal is a ‘such,’ 
and not a ‘what.’ 


And further it is impossible and absurd that the ‘this,’ ie. the Entity, if it 
consists of parts, should not consist of Entities nor of what is a ‘this’ but of 
quality; for that which is not Entity, ie. the quality, will then be prior to 
Entity and to the ‘this.’ Which is impossible; for neither in definition nor in 
time nor in coming to be® can the affections be prior to Entity; for then they 
would be separate,10 


The reasoning presupposes that a genus or species is not a ‘this,’ but 
a quality. The Categories had shown that these universal predicates are 
not a ‘this,’ even though they may appear to be so.!!_ The Categories also 


8 Z 3,1029a23-25. 

7 Z 1,1028a26. 

8 Z 13,1038bi7-23; cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, 210. 

® Cf. W. D. Ross, ibid., pp. 210-211, Both types of priority — by change (i.e., generation) 
and by knowledge — are listed in 4 11,1018b20-21; 30-31. But priority by time and by change 
fall under the same way of expression. 

10 Z 13,1038b23-29. 

4 Cat., 5,3b10-21. 
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established these universals as quality—not quality simply as such, but 
quality within the category of Entity.12 

The present argument quite evidently is based on this doctrine of the 
Categories. But it throws the doctrine into a different background. In the 
logical treatment, universals may qualify the individual and still remain 
Entities—secondary Entities. In the physical background of Z, nothing 
can qualify an Entity without thereby becoming an accident.'* If the uni- 
versal is to be considered as having a physical Being different from the 
Being of the ‘this,’ it will have to have accidental Being. It cannot be 
prior to the individual, nor form a part in the constitution of the indi- 
vidual things. 

This third argument, like the one immediately preceding, has as its 
background the opening chapter of Book Z. ‘Entity’ is understood as 
‘substrate,’ and as sharply distinguished from and in every way prior to 
all the accidents. 

A fourth argument follows from the difference between singular and 
universal. 


Furthermore, an Entity within an Entity will be found in Socrates as his 
nature, so that it will be the Entity of two things.!4 


If the universal itself is Entity, and yet belongs to the individual, it 
will be the Entity of two things. It will be the Entity of the Universal, 
which is common and not individual, and the Entity of the individual, 
which is not common. 


The general conclusion is that no universal can be Entity, either par- 
tially or wholly. 


And in general it follows, if ‘man’ and such things are Entity, that none of the 
elements in their formulae is the Entity of anything, nor can any be apart from 
the species or in anything else; I mean, for instance, that no animal is apart 
from the particular kinds of animal, nor is any other of the elements present in 
the formula apart in this way. 

If, then, we view the matter from these standpoints, it is plain that no 
universal is an Entity, and this is plain also from the fact that no common 


12 Ibid., b15-18. 

13 Z 1,1028a15-20. “Secondary substance’... has no ontological analogue in the Metaphy- 
sics.” D. Sachs, loc. cit., p. 223. S. Mansion writes: “On est en droit d’en tirer Ja conclusion que 
si les deux conceptions de la substance sont l’ccuvre d’un méme esprit, elles n’ont pu co-exister.” 
(Library of the Xth International Congress of Philosophy, 1, 1099). But the two different contexts, of 
logic and of the Primary Philosophy, make Aristotle’s way of speaking thoroughly consistent. 
Methodological considerations account for the difference, without requiring any chronological 
explanation. 

14 Z 13,1038b29-30. Cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., II, 211. The mss. readings are various, 
but the meaning is quite the same in all, though rather cryptically expressed. 
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predicate indicates a ‘this,’ but rather a ‘such.’ If not, many difficulties follow, 
and especially the ‘third man.’ 15 


The last reference is to the many well-known arguments showing 
contradictions in the Platonic Ideas.!* These contradictions apply equally 
well to Aristotelian universals conceived as Entities. 

Besides, if the genus and differences were Entities, they could not 
combine to form the species. 


The conclusion is evident also from the following consideration. An Entity 
cannot consist of Entities present in it in act; for things that are thus two in 
act are never actually one, though if they are potentially two they can be one 
(e.g. the double line consists of two halves—potentially; for the actualizing of 
the halves divides them from one another); therefore if the Entity is one, it 
will not consist of Entities present in it and present in this way, ...17 


If each universal is conceived as an actual Entity present in the thing, 
nothing definable can be Entity. But Entity is the primary instance of 
things definable.!® This argument is based upon considerations that arise 
from the study of matter and form as potency and act.!® 

The fundamental reason why no universal can be Entity seems given in 
the first argument. This reason follows from the whole development 
in Z. In sensible things the primary instance of Entity has been located 
in the form within the sensible thing, and identified with that thing itself 
as its actual expression. It makes that of which it is the Entity a ‘this’ and 
so non-universal. The fourth argument, as far as can be gathered from 
the cryptic presentation in an uncertain text, has the same basis as the 
first. The other arguments follow from considerations elaborated at 
different stages of the development in Z. 

All this reasoning has been concerned with the genera and species 
simply as such. The next step approaches these universals conceived as 
Platonic Ideas. Aristotle speaks as though some thinkers had tried to 
combine the logic of the Categories with the doctrine of Ideas. 


It is also clear from these very arguments what consequence confronts those 
who say the Ideas are Entities and separate, and at the same time make the 
Form consist of genus and differences. For if the Forms have being, and animal 
is present in ‘man’ and ‘horse,’ it is either one and the same in number, or 


16 Z 13,1038b30-1039a3. 

16 Cf, Plato, Prm., 132A-133A; on the ‘third man’ argument, cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 
I, 195; S. Mansion, Rev. Philos. de Louvain, XLVII (1949), 186-192; R. E. Allen, Philosophical 
Review, LXIX (1960), 147-164. 

WZ 13,1039a3-8. 

18 Z 13,1039a14-23. 

19 Cf. supra, pp. 362-363. 
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different. (In the definition it is clearly one; for he who states the definition 
will go through the same formula in either case). If then there is a ‘man’ who 
per se in himself is a ‘this’ and is separate, the parts also of which he 
consists, e.g. ‘animal’ and ‘two-footed,’ must indicate ‘thises,’ and be separate and 
Entities; therefore ‘animal,’ as well as ‘man,’ must be of this sort. 

Now, if the ‘animal’ in ‘horse’ and in ‘man’ is one and the same, as you are 
with yourself, how will the one in the things that are ‘apart’ be one, and how 
will this ‘animal’ escape being divided even from itself.2 


Such reasoning, as Aristotle himself says, is merely the foregoing treat- 
ment of the universals applied in this further context. The difficulties 
cannot be explained by ‘participation,’ for it would make contraries 
belong at the same time to a one and a ‘this.’ The alternative Platonic 
explanations are just as absurd. Nor can the generic element be con- 
ceived as different in each species, without involving equally great 
absurdities.?! 

The treatment then turns to the viewpoint of definitions. It gathers 
up the different threads followed so far, and brings the whole considera- 
tion to bear upon a point outlined in Book A. 

The type of sameness that identified the individual and its accidents 
had been described in 4.. Things so constituted could not be expressed 
universally.22 A secondary instance of the what-IS-Being, according to 
Book Z,”8 is found in these accidental composites. The composite sen- 
sible Entity, however, is not such an accidental composite. It is not 
composed of Entity and accident. There is only the one what-IS-Being 
for both matter and form. Can there be universal knowledge of such 
composites? 

Since the Being (i.e., the what-IS-Being) of ‘house’ is not generated or 
corrupted, but only the Being of this particular house,” the singular as 
such is corruptible. For this reason there can be no universal know- 
ledge of the singular as such. 


For this reason, also, there is neither definition of nor demonstration about 
singular sensible Entities, because they have matter whose nature is such that 
they are capable both of being and of not being; for which reason all the singular 
instances of them are corruptible. If then demonstration is of necessary things 


20 Z 14,1039a24-b2. For the dependence of this section of the Metaphysics on Plato’s Parmenides, 
ISIAE, cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., II, 212. 

21 Z 13,1039b2-19. 

22 4 9,1017b27-1018a4. 

23 Z 4,1030a29-32. 

%4 Z 15,1039b24-25. Cf. A 18,1022a25-27; Z 6,1032a8. The generation of the form in the 
singular is per accidens (Z 8,1033a30). The singular is the form with the matter (J 9,1058b10-11; 
cf. Cael., I 9,278a6-20). 
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and definition is of the nature of knowledge, and if, just as knowledge cannot 
be at one time knowledge and at another ignorance, but the state which varies 
thus is opinion, so too demonstration and definition cannot vary thus, but 
it is opinion that deals with that which can be otherwise than it is, clearly 
there can be neither definition of nor demonstration about sensible singulars. 
For perishing things are obscure to those who have knowledge, when they have 
passed out of sense perception; and though the formulae remain in the soul 
unchanged, there will no longer be either definition or demonstration.26 


The reason why the singular cannot be defined or demonstrated is its 
matter. The matter in the sensible singular precludes the necessity 
required for definition. The potential element makes the singular 
contingent. The nature of a singular, accordingly, includes the material 
or potential element. 

This reason is fundamentally the same as in the case of accidental 
composites. A necessary connection between form and substrate is lack- 
ing. In both cases it is impossible to express a predicate universally. 

Therefore Platonic Ideas, as understood by their exponents, cannot be 
defined. “For the Idea is, as its supporters say, a singular, and sepa- 
rate.” 27 The only words available for definition are common terms, 
and these could not be restricted to any one singular, even though an 
Idea. Nor could a combination of such elements constitute a singular, 
for 1) the combination would still, according to the principles of the 
Platonic ‘mixture,’ belong to each of its constituents, and 2) the com- 
ponent elements would be prior to the combination, and so retain their 
prior characteristic of commonness. Besides, many things are known by 
means of the one Idea. Every Idea can be participated, and so is predi- 
cable of more than one individual.”* A definition of a unique eternal 
thing, like the sun, would be applicable to other individuals of the same 
nature.?® If one of the proponents would try to define an Idea, he would 
make it evident that no Idea could be a singular.®° 


25 Z 15,1039b27-1040a5. Cf. 10,1036a5-8; supra, pp. 360-361. 

26 Cf. 4 9,1018al-4; APo., I 1,71a16-b8; 6,74b18-39; 8,75b24-26; 33,88b30-89a10; EN, 
VI 2,1139b20-24; Plato, Rep., V,477AB; VI, 506C; Smp., 202A; Tht, 190A ff.; Sph., 264A If. 
Phib., 37 A fi.; L-M. Régis, L’ Opinion selon Aristote, pp. 93-108. 

27 Z 15,1040a8-9. 

28 Z 15,1040a9-27. Cf. Plato, Phib., 15B-16C; and supra, pp. 238-241, 

29 Z 15,1040a27-b2. 

30 This reasoning does not aim at proving that Platonic Ideas as such cannot be defined. It 
shows that if they are separate and singular, they would not be definable. Any attempt at defining 
an Idea, therefore, would reveal that the Idea was not separate. ‘Man’ is defined by Aristotle 
in exactly the same way as in Plato. Cf. supra, Chapter Ten, n. 76. The direction of the argument 
is rather to prove that no Idea can be a singular. Ps.-Alexander considers that Aristotle is proving 
two points: 1) that singulars cannot be defined; 2) that there are no separate Forms (in Metaph., 
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Aristotle had shown in the preceding chapter that no Idea could be a 
universal. He has now demonstrated that an Idea cannot be a singular. 
In the sense advocated by its proponents it should be merely another sin- 
gular instance of a sensible nature. But if it is participated, it is no longer 


singular. 


* 
* * 


Of the other alleged types of Entity listed at the beginning of the 
treatise,?! most do not conform to the nature of Entity as established in 
the course of Book Z. 


Evidently even of the things ordinarily considered to be Entity, most are only 
potencies thereto—both the parts of animals (for none of them has being 
separately; when they have been separated, then too they all have being merely 
as matter) and earth and fire and air; for none of them is a unity, but as it were 
a mere heap till they are worked up and something one is made out of them.3? 


The Stagirite gives no further explanation how earth and fire and air 
as ordinarily seen do not constitute an Entity. Apparently the meaning is 
that a stone or a clod of earth, etc., is not as such an Entity. As such it 
has no primary form. 

The requirement for Entity, however, is clear. The material parts have 
to be made into a per se unit by a form. But unity, though required for 
Entity, is not itself an Entity. Nor is the commonly predicated ‘Being’ 
an Entity. 

Since ‘one’ is expressed like ‘Being,’ and the Entity of ‘one’ is one, and things 
whose Entity is numerically one are numerically one, evidently neither unity nor 


Being can be the Entity of things, just as the Being of ‘element or ‘principle’ 
cannot be Entity.38 


The ‘one,’ if it were Entity, would make all things numerically one. 
Neither it nor ‘Being’—which is expressed in the same way*4—can be the 
Entity of things. This breaks one of the aporiae in B,% but gives no 
hint that it is intended for the purpose. 


p. 531.11-14). The supporters of the Ideas say that there is no definition of an Idea, because 
they also realize that there are no definitions of singulars. Ibid., p. 534, 14-20. 

Ps.-Alexander does not conceive Aristotle as trying to show that an Idea cannot be defined; 
but rather, as arguing from the position of the adversaries. On that basis the Stagirite shows that 
Ideas cannot be separate nor can sensible singulars be defined. Cf. Asclepius, in Metaph., p. 445. 
27-28; O. Hamelin, Le Systéme d’Aristote, pp. 395-400. “Mais, dans ce passage méme, il finit par 
donner A son objection un sens autre que celui qu’on aurait entendu en commengant.” O, Hame- 
lin, op. cit., p. 395. 

31 Z 2,1028b8-15. 

82 7 16,1040b5-10; cf. I 2,1053b16-24; P A, IT 1,646a13-20 (note in ed. Peck, pp. 30-31). 

83 Z 16,1040b16-19. 

$4 Cf, I 2,1003b22-33. 

35 B 4,1001a4-b25. 
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The general conclusion is that no universal whatsoever can be Entity, 
nor can Entity be composed of Entities.?* Separate Entities, the goal of 
Z, cannot be reached by way of the ‘one-over-many.’ 

But those who assert the Forms are in one respect right, in making them 
separate, if they are Entities; but in another respect they are not right, in 
saying that the ‘one over many’ is a Form. The reason for their doing this is 
that they cannot declare what are the Entities of this sort, the incorruptible 
Entities which are apart from the singular and sensible Entities, They make 
them, then, the same in kind as the corruptible things (for these Entities we 
know)—‘man-himself’ and ‘horse-itself,’ adding to sensible things the word 
‘itself.’ 37 

The Platonic approach to the supersensible can therefore yield no new 
natures. The Ideas have the same natures as sensible things, with the 
addition only of the word ‘itself.’ The procedure does not lead to any 
supersensible nature at all. Aristotle had no trouble in accepting the 
assertion that the Platonic Idea should be but another singular instance 
of the common sensible nature. It should be, because a singular, in- 
definable. 

In spite of this failure to reach separate Entity by the Platonic way, the 
‘hearers’ are assured there must be eternal non-sensible Entities. 

Yet even if we had not seen the stars, nonetheless, I suppose, would they have 
been eternal Entities apart from those which we knew; so that now also if we 
do not know what non-sensible Entities there are, it is doubtless necessary that 
some should be.38 

The separate Entities must be sought by some other method. They 
cannot be universals. They must be reached by way of sensible Entity, 
first known to the human mind. In sensible Entity the primary instance 
is the form. This form evidently cannot be universal, because it is 
Entity. Yet, on the basis of Aristotle’s reasoning against the Ideas, it can 
no more be singular, because it is definable. The two impossibilities 
seem to apply just as cogently to the Aristotelian form as to the Platonic 
Idea. But the Aristotelian form is the cause of the individual unity in 
the singular—that was the fundamental argument why it could not be a 
universal. It is likewise the basis of the universal definition, Apparently, 
though itself neither singular nor universal, it is the cause of both 
individuality in the singular thing, and universality in the definition. 
The nature of the causality exercised by the form evidently calls for 
careful consideration. 


88 Z 16,1041a4-5, P. Natorp’s interpretation of ‘primary Entity’ — as the object of the 
Primary Philosophy — in the sense of ‘Entity in general’ or the ‘fundamental concept of Entity 
itself’ (cf. Philos. Monatsh., XXIV, 1888, p. 542) seems to be in direct conflict with Aristotle's 
express conclusion that no universal can be Entity. The primary instance of Entity should least 
of all be conceived after the manner of a universal concept. 

8? Z 16,1040b27-34; cf. B 2,997b5-12; M 9,1086b9-11; E N 1 6,1096a35-b5; and supra, p. 234, 

38 Z 16,1041a1-3. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE FORM AS CAUSE (Z 17) 


HE closing chapter of Z makes a fresh start from Entity as cause. 
The purpose once more is to prepare the way for the study of 
separate Entity. 


For perhaps from this will be obtained a clear view also of that Entity which 
is separate from sensible Entities. Since then Entity is a principle and a cause, 
let us proceed from this starting-point. 


This is the same point of view as in Book B.? Entity is viewed as a 
cause. 

To seek a cause is not to inquire why a thing is itself, but why one 
thing belongs to another. The question is, properly, why the matter is 
something. The answer always is the what-IS-Being, the formal cause. 
This is not one of the material elements, but the ‘cause of Being.’ * 

The Entity of anything is therefore its form. The form is the primary 
cause of Being.’ Entity—Beingness—appears clearly as the cause of 
Being. 

In this discussion the four causes are conceived exactly as in Book A 
—material,® efficient,” final,§ and formal. The efficient and final are 
absorbed into the study of the formal.’ The problem of Being, just as 
in the conclusion of Book A," is how material elements can take on a 
Being which of themselves they do not possess. The composite Being is 
not just the sum of its material parts. The form cannot be conceived as 


1 Z 17,1041a7-10, E. Essen (Das Buch Z der Aristotelischen Metaphysik, pp. 13-14; cf. p. 27) 
includes this chapter in his text, but places it immediately after Z 10. He discusses the chapter 
as a whole, though not this particular passage, in Ein Beitrag zur Lésung der aristotelischen Frage, 
pp. 102-107. 

2 Ch. supra, pp. 224-225. 

3 Z 17,1041a10-b9. The what-IS- Being is immediately its own Being; cf. H 6,1045b3-4. 

42 17,1041b25-26. 

5 Ibid, b28. 

8 Ibid., b5-7. 

7 Ibid., a30. 

8 Ibid., a29. 

9 Jbid., a28; cl. H 4,1044a32-b20. That chapter ol H treats the four causes from the same point 
of view as Z 17. 

10 Z 17,1041a28-32. 

1. 4 10,993a17-24. 
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just another material part.!2 The cause that makes a thing to be what it 
is must be conceived in a way different from a material element. 


But this would seem to be something, and not an element, and it is the cause 
of this being flesh and that being a syllable. And similarly in all other cases. 
And this is the Entity of each thing (for this is the primary cause of its Being).13 


‘Being’ is clearly understood in terms of form. A Being is a ‘what,’ 
i.e., something definitely determined by its form and so distinguished 
from all other kinds of things. The form causes that ‘definiteness’ in the 
matter, and is therefore the cause of its Being. ‘Being’ evidently means 
‘being so and not so.’ This is the same notion of Being found in 
Book [4 

Aristotle's repeated interest in the Being of sensible things is to save 
them from appearing as a ‘heap’ (owgdc).!5 His aim is to find determina- 
tion and definiteness. The problem takes on the aspect of the Platonic 
struggle against the flux. But while Plato sought the solution outside the 
sensible world, Aristotle is seeing the principle of definiteness and per- 
manence within the sensible thing itself. That principle makes the thing 
to be a definite abiding something—flesh, bones, a syllable, or anything 
else. And, for the Stagirite, ‘to be a definite abiding something’ is simply 
to be. “The form is the cause of a definite something’ is the same in 
meaning as ‘the form is the cause of Being.’ Being, reduced to Entity in 
f and Z 1, is now more precisely reduced at the close of Z to the formal 
cause, the primary instance of Entity within the sensible thing. 

How does this result lead the ‘hearers’ to a clear view of the separate 
Entities? Even after the repetition of the same doctrine in Book H,'* 
the problem of separate Entity still remains. 

Aristotle adds no positive answer in the present text. A negative 
indication, though, can hardly help emerging. The Aristotelian form is 
located in a very unsatisfactory setting. It is not an Idea. It is in sensible 
things and nowhere else. But these things are of their very nature chan- 


12 Z 17,1041 b11-25. 

13 Tbid., b25-28; cf. A 10,993a19-21, where the same example ‘flesh’ is used in illustrating the 
doctrine. The brief statement in A 10 could hardly have been made unless the doctrine in Z 17 
had already been worked out. Cf. also P A, I 1,642a18-28, for the same doctrine and example. 

14 TF 4,1006a28-31; cf. supra, p. 283. B 2,996b15-18; cf. supra, p. 225. The same notion — 
proportionally — in the case of the accidents is also clear from H 2,1042b26-1043a5. 

15 Z 17,1041b12; 16,1040b9; H 3,1044a4. Book H applies the same doctrine to intelligible 
matter. The form, i.e., the ultimate difference, saves numbers and definitions from being a 
‘heap.’ 

16 FT 2,1043a2 ff. 
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geable. The unchangeable form has therefore to be prior to them, yet 
to be within them and to be identical with them per se. It cannot be a 
universal, and yet it has to be the basis of the specific identity of singular 
things. It cannot be singular, yet it has to cause the individual unity in 
the sensible thing. Under all these limitations, can the sensible form be 
the absolutely primary instance of Entity? Or does it not by its very 
nature prompt the search for a higher type of Entity than the sensible? 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THE FORM AS SEPARATE AND A ‘THIS’ (BOOK H) 


1, The Character of Book H 


Boos H of the Metaphysics recapitulates the treatment of Z', and 

develops at greater length a number of the considerations establish- 
ed in the course of that long treatise on sensible Entity.? It postpones 
the investigation of the Ideas and the Mathematicals, and proposes to 
return to the study of sensible Entities? It carries out this purpose in six 
rather loosely connected chapters. 

In its opening paragraph, Book H calls attention to the purpose of the 
‘whole treatment. This is the quest of “the causes and principles and 
elements of Entities.”4 The science developed in ZH is therefore 
conceived in exactly the same terms as in AE 1.5 Z did not introduce 
itself explicitly in these terms, but it culminated in presenting Entity as 
the formal cause, to which the other three causes were in one way or 
another reduced. Entity finally emerged as the cause of Being.* This 
is entirely the viewpoint of [and the introductory series as a whole.’ 
The backward reference of H® should be to the beginning of Z. There 
the opening chapter fully implies the quest for “the causes and principles 
and elements of Entities,” and justifies the reference in these terms. The 
whole treatment is made to bear on the what-is of Entity.® 

Several new considerations emerge during the development in H. The 
least addition or diminution would destroy a form, just as it would a 
number. Any possibility of ‘more or less’ lies in the composite Entity, 
which includes matter.° A form is absolutely determined and definite. 


1 1,1042a3-22. 

2 “Fs enthalt aber nicht sowohl eine weitere Ausfiihrung der im Buch Z dargelegten Lehre von 
der Substanz, als vielmehr eine Anwendung der dort aufgestellten Theorie auf das Thatsach- 
liche und die Meinungen der fritheren Philosophen.” G. Glaser, Die Melaphysik des Aristoteles, 
etc, p. 49. 

8H 1,1042a22-25, 

4 AT 1,1042a4-5. 

5 T 2,1003b18; cf. supra, p. 271. 

8 Z 17,1041b26-28. 

7 LT 2,1003b16-19; cf. supra, p. 287.: 

8 H 1,1042a4. 

%Z 1,1028b7. 

10 HT 3,1043b36-1044a2. At K 6,1063a27-28, Entity is described as qualitative, in the sense 
of definite nature; quantity, on the other hand, is based on indefinite nature. 
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Book H applies the term ‘Entity’ to accidental composites. The Entity 
of ‘still weather’ is ‘absence of motion in the air.’1! But this application 
is made by analogy.!2 The ‘absence of motion in the air’ is to the 
accidental composite what Entity is to a sensible composite of the first 
category. Analogies of this sort run through every category of Being.’ 
Analogy, though, is not found among the Aristotelian ways of expressing 
Being. The analogies are seen among Beings already constituted in their 
proper nature. But Being in its own nature is not constituted by 
analogy. The Aristotelian Being lacks the four-term relation necessary 
for analogy of the latter type.'* 

The most important of the new developments in H for the study of 
Being, however, is perhaps the brief treatment of the form as separate 
and as a ‘this.’ Book 4 had included these two characteristics in its 
description of the form. 


It follows, then, that Entity is expressed in two ways, 1) the ultimate substrate, 
which is no longer predicated of anything else, and 2) that which being a ‘this’ 
is also separate—and of this nature is the shape or form of each thing.15 


The description in A is general. Entity as form is a ‘this’ and is 
separate. Such a notion seems to apply rather to the forms that Aristotle 
so often refers to as ‘separate’ from sensible things. But the indwelling 
forms of sensible things are immediately brought under this formula. 
“The description, then, is general, and apparently will apply to sensible 
and supersensible forms alike. Book H makes the notion more precise 
in its application to the sensible order. 


11 Hf 2,1043a24. At APo., I 27,87a36 a mathematical unit and point are both called ousia. 
At Top., VI 8, 146b3, ousia is used for the nature of a relation. 

12 HT 2,1043a4-7. 

18 Jbid.; cf. N 6,1093b18-21. 

14 Cf. supra, p. 123. For St Thomas Aquinas, each thing’s esse is a further act to its essence, 
and so four terms are present for the relation: “sicut se habet substantia ad esse sibi debitum, 
ita et qualitas ad esse sui generis conveniens,” III Sent., 1, 1, 1; ed. Moos, ITI, 8 (no. 12), F. Bren- 
tano (Bedeutung des Seienden, pp. 91-93) reads too much into the Aristotelian texts, in his argu- 
ments for analogy. G. Rodier, L’ Année Philosophique, XX. (1909), 4-5, endeavors to set up a four 
term relation in the Aristotelian Being that will suffice for analogy. The terms of the relations 
are the different types of Being and their respective non-Being. There are two Aristotelian con- 
ceptions of Being, one by reference, the other by analogy. ‘“D'aprés la seconde, toute partie de 
la substance est 4 son contraire ou a sa privation, ce que la substance complete est A son contraire 
ou A sa privation.” (Jéid., p. 5). This way of speaking is not found in the text of the Stagirite, 
and seems rather meaningless in view of the Aristotelian doctrine that a privation or a negation 
has Being only by reason of the opposite form. The privations and negations are constituted by 
the relation to the forms, and not vice versa. 

J8 4 8,1017b23-26, 
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2. The Separateness of the Forms 


Two kinds of separateness are distinguished. Entity is said to be ex- 
pressed as matter, and then 


...in another sense the formula or shape, which being a ‘this’ is separate in 
notion, and thirdly the composite of these two, which alone is generated and 
destroyed, and is separate without qualification: for of Entities completely 
expressible in a formula!® some are separate and some are not.17 


Three different cases are envisaged in this text. 


1) A form that is separate in notion. 
2) A composite that is separate without qualification. 
3) A form that is separate without qualification. 


Composites and some forms!® are conceived as separate without quali- 
fication. Other forms are viewed as separate in notion. 

What does ‘separate in notion’ mean? 

‘Notion’ (Ady) in this use seems to have an objective sense, equivalent 
to ‘separate in form.’1® The Greek Adyoc is employed by Aristotle in 
that meaning, and has just been used objectively in the previous line. 
There is no indication of change to a subjective sense. The meaning, 
therefore, is not ‘separable by thought,’ ?° but ‘separate in intelligible 
content,’ ‘separate in form,’ ‘separate in notion.’ The intelligibility of 
such a form is in no way dependent on its substrate, as on the contrary 
that of an accident is.2! This form is an intelligible content, in itself. 
The matter that makes its substrate adds no intelligibility to it what- 
soever. The accidents that follow upon it are not required for its intel- 
ligibility. In itself it is a complete intelligible unit, and so separate in 


16 “| completely expressible in a formula” is the Oxford trans. 

17H 1,1042a28-31. 

38 This takes for granted that there are absolutely separate forms. H 3,1043b18-21 states that 
it is not yet evident whether or not some forms of corruptible things are separate. One should not 
assume that the present reference is to a soul. Z 16,1041a3 asserted the necessity of some kind of 
eternal beings. Separate forms, in the absolute sense, seem taken for granted in H 1, but not 
separate forms of sensible things, i.e., separate souls. 

19 ph., 11 2,194b12-13, ‘Separateness’ for Aristotle always implies actuality; cf. A. Preiswerk, 
Das Einzelne, p. 195, 

20 At Ph., II 2,193b34, the Mathematicals are ‘separate by knowledge.’ The Mathematicals 
are not in themselves separate, but are treated as if they were separate by the mathematician. 
The case of the Mathematicals is different from that of the forms. At Metaph., I 1,1052b17, three 
kinds of separation are distinguished: by place, by form, and by intellection. 

21 Cf, Z 1,1028a20-31. 
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knowable content from all else that depends upon it in the sensible 
thing.22 

Has ‘separate in notion’ the same meaning as the current term 
‘abstraction?’ 

‘Abstraction,’ in the traditional philosophical sense, comes from the 
Aristotelian term daigeoic.2? For the Stagirite this word is quite 
general in application. It has the meaning of ‘subtraction’ as opposed to 
‘addition.’ 2* It can be used in any instance where something is ‘sub- 
tracted’ or removed from something else. 

What is ‘abstracted’ for Aristotle is really ‘subtracted.’ It is removed 
from consideration, it is left out of the question altogether, it is omitted. 

What is ‘separated,’ on the other hand, is retained. 

These opposite notions of ‘separation’ and ‘subtraction’ are combined 
in the later notion of forma] abstraction. A form is understood to be 
abstracted from matter and retained for consideration by a science. The 
notion of ‘retaining,’ in fact, is expressed directly by the word. 2 The 
notion of ‘leaving out’ signified by the original Aristotelian term, is 
expressed only indirectly. The form is abstracted, and so is considered by 
the science. For Aristotle, on the other hand, the matter, or at least the 
things that are not going to be considered by the science, are abstracted. 
The forms are separate, either in notion or absolutely. 

The notion of abstracting a universal or ‘essence’ from singulars (‘tota!’ 
abstraction) does not occur in Aristotle. A sensible thing may be con- 
sidered as yniversal or as singular.2” The difference lies between potential 
and actual cognition. As known actually, the sensible thing is singular. 
As known potentially, it is universal.” 

The Mathematicals are not separate, but they are considered by the 
mathematician as separate.2® This treatment is made possible by 


22 Ps..Alexander interprets ‘separate in notion’ as not separate in act (in Metaph., p. 545.37). 
A discussion of his views may be found in A. Preiswerk, Das Einzelne, pp. 129-130. 

28 Cf. P. Gohlke, Abstraktion, p. 85. 

24 Cf. H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist. 126a40-b23; M. D. Philippe, Revue Thomiste, XLVIII (1948), 
461-479. 

25 Ch. Z 11,1036b23; b3 (Ross text); K 4,1061a28-32; APo. I 5,74a37-b1; II 5,91b27; Top., 
I 15,107a38; b2; G C, I 1,315all-12. 

26 “To abstract is not primarily to leave something out, but to take something in, and this is 
the reason why abstractions are knowledge.” E. Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience, pp. 
144-145, 

27 Of. supra, p. 336. “L’universel, bien considéré, est encore différent de ce que l’on pourrait 
croire qu’il est au premier abord.” O. Hamelin, Le Systéme d’Aristote, p. 395. 

28 Cf. M 10,1087a10-25; and supra, pp. 360-361. 

29 Cf. de An., HI 7,431b12-16, " 
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‘abstraction,’ that is by subtracting and leaving out of consideration all 
the other sensibles and retaining only the quantity.*° This is a ‘separa- 
tion by knowledge,’ though without entailing any fallacy.3! 

The Natural Philosopher considers the sensible Entity as well as the 
matter.®2 This form, though not separate absolutely, is already separate 
in notion. No process of abstraction or ‘leaving out’ is required. 
Rather, addition is necessary. The form is considered by the Physicist as 
with the matter. Accordingly, Aristotle contrasts Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy from this point of view. Mathematics deals with things con- 
stituted by abstraction, Physics with things constituted by addition.™ 

For the things treated by the Primary Philosophy, neither term is 
used. They are not spoken of as taken either by abstraction or by addi- 
tion. The Primary Philosophy seems to deal with the form—the principle 
of knowability—as such, without any addition or any subtraction. 

From the standpoint of the sciences, then, ‘abstraction’ is reserved for 
the Mathematicals. “Things constituted by abstraction’ is the technical 
Aristotelian term for the Mathematicals,®®> and distinguished as such 
from ‘separate’ things.*¢ 


30 K 3,1061a28-b3. The comparison here with the Primary Philosophy does not mean that 
the latter science deals with abstractions. As mathematics treats the accidents of things taken in 
abstraction in so far as they are quantitative, so the Primary Philosophy deals with the accidents 
of Being in so far as they are Being (a33-b5). How these are Being had already been explained 
~—namely by zedc éy reference. 

31 Ph, Il 2,193b34-35. 

32 Z 11,1037a16-17. 

33 As far as Aristotelian expression is concerned, Natural Philosophy can be described as 
dealing with non-separate things, i.e., including matter. Cf. supra, Chapter Seven, b), n. 44. 

34 Cael., III 1,299a16-17; cf. M. D. Philippe, loc. cit., p. 468. 

35 “Unde factum est, ut td && dgatgécews, nulla re addita, mathematica significarent.” 
A. Trendelenburg, De Anima (1877), p. 394. Cf. Elementa Logices Aristotelicae (1874), p. 114, 
n, 2; T. Waitz, Organon, II, 346-348; A. Schwegler, Metaph. Arist., IV, 32; H. Bonitz, Arist. 
Metaph., U1, 49-50; M.-L. Régis, Etudes et Recherches, 1 (1936), 129-130. P. Gohlke, however, 
writes; “Aber man darf nicht sagen, der Begriff dieser Abstrakten werde von Aristoteles nur auf 
die Mathematik eingeschrankt.” Abstraktion, p. 86. This statement does not seem to be verifiable. 
Aristotle may use the word ‘abstract’ in as many different senses as one may apply the term 
‘remove’ in English, perhaps even more, E.g., a statue is made by ‘abstraction’ (Ph., I 7,190b7), 
because it is produced by ‘removing’ the stone bit by bit. But the expression rd é& dpargéoews 
or éy dgatpéoet seems reserved for the Mathematicals. At M 2,1077b9-10 the statement is 
being proved of the Mathematicals, though the example used is from the physical order. Aris- 
totle’s sharp technical delineations of mathematics as the science of things constituted by 
abstraction, would be hard to explain if Gohlke’s statement were true: “Die Mathematik und 
damit alle beweisende Wissenschaft hat es nun mit jenen é& dgpargécewes zu tun.” Abstraktion, 
p. 88. 

88 De Corte (L’Intelligence chez Aristotle, p. 20) sees a capital nuance between ywerardy and 
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As can easily be seen, however, the two notions of ‘abstraction’ and 
‘separation’ are correlative, when they are used in reference to the 
Mathematicals. The matter is ‘abstracted’ and thereby the form is 
‘separated.’ 8? Yet clarity will be served by adhering to the Aristotelian 
usage. “Things constituted by abstraction’ should be reserved for the 
Mathematicals. Mathematics alone among the sciences deliberately 
‘leaves out’ much that is knowable in the things with which it deals. It 
omits, in fact, everything knowable in them except quantity. Natural 
Philosophy, on the other hand, not only leaves out nothing in the things 
treated, but adds the per se unknowable matter to the principle of know- 
ability. The Primary Philosophy neither adds nor subtracts, but con- 
siders the form in itself and in its secondary instances, just as ‘medical’ is 
considered in the body and in the operations and instruments.*® On 
account of the xgé¢ év nature of Being, the Primary Philosophy. can 
deal with only one type of Entity, the form, and yet thereby deal univer- 
sally with all types of Entity and Being. Natural Philosophy, on the 
contrary, deals with Entity plus matter, and by this addition restricts its 
scope to sensible things. Mathematics, by its abstraction, restricts itself to 
quantity. 

In this setting neither the Primary Philosophy nor Natural Philosophy 
should be said to deal with abstractions. These two sciences treat only 
of things that are not abstract in the technical Aristotelian vocabulary 
of the sciences. It is true that the principle of all knowability—no matter 
what the science—is the what-IS-Being.*° This the Primary Philosophy 
studies as such, the Natural Philosophy as with addition, and Mathe- 
matics as by abstraction. In itself it is without matter,‘ and so is separate 


xexwgtopnévov. Yet a glance over the texts will show that Aristotle uses both indifferently, and 
usually employs the former term. De Corte’s interpretation would restrict ‘things separate in 
form’ (Ph., II 2,194b12-13) to the human soul. Cf. op. cit. p. 19, n. 1. For de Corte ‘abstrac- 
tions’ can designate, besides the Mathematicals, “les concepts au sens plus large du mot.” 
Op. cit., p. 179, n. 5. On the text (APo., I 18,81b3) brought forward to support this view, cf. 
Mure’s note in the Oxford trans., and T. Waitz, Organon, II, 347-348. 

87 At Z 3,1029a16-19, the forms are ‘abstracted’ to show that the matter which remains is 
absolutely undetermined. This process has nothing to do with determining the sciences. For a 
discussion of the Aristotelian texts in terms of degrees of abstraction, cl. A. Mansion, Introduction a 
la Physique Aristotélicienne (1946), pp. 147-174. The author safeguards the contrast of mathematics 
as the science of abstractions, and physics and the Primary Philosophy as the sciences of the real 
(p. 173). Nevertheless, he finds that physics (p. 145) and the Primary Philosophy (p. 170) each 
have a proper degree of abstraction. 

38 Z 4,1030a32-b3. 

38 Z 6,1031b6-7; 20-21. 

40 Z 7,1032b14. 
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in notion. “To be known’ means for it to be received without matter.*! 
Given that it is known, no removal of any matter is necessary to bring 
it under the consideration of either Physics or the Primary Philosophy. 

These latter two sciences are not constituted for Aristotle by ‘degrees 
of abstraction.’ There is only one scientific abstraction, the mathe- 
matical. The things known by the other two sciences are not abstract. 
The only way in which the term ‘abstraction’"—meaning removal of 
matter—might be applied to them would be that the matter was omitted 
in their being known. But that condition applies to sensation and 
intellection alike,#? and has nothing specially to do with constituting 
the sciences. To speak of things in general as being known by abstrac- 
tion—in the sense of the matter being removed—would be somewhat of 
a tautology. It would mean that they are known by being known. 

‘Separate in notion,’ consequently, has by no means the same conno- 
tations as the word ‘abstract.’ It does not imply leaving out anything 
knowable in that which is known. 

Does ‘separate in notion’ connote universality? 

The answer is difficult. The form, which is separate in notion, is the 
primary Entity of the sensible thing. But no universal can be Entity. 
‘Separate in notion’ therefore should not mean universality. 

But what is separate from matter cannot be singular. The singular, 
as shown in a previous argument,*® always contains matter, and for that 
reason is indefinable. But the form is separate from matter, at least in 
notion, and is definable. It cannot be singular. 

The form, apparently, can be neither universal nor singular. What is 
it, then? 

Together with being ‘separate,’ the form is described as a ‘this.’ Does 
a ‘this’ mean a singular, or something different from both the singular 
and the universal? 


41 In the de Anima, Aristotle shows that sensation consists in receiving forms without matter 
(II 12,424a17-26). The same holds proportionately in regard to mind and things knowable 
(III 4,429a17-18). 

42 Thid. 

43 Z 15,1039b20-1040a7; cf. A 8,1074a33-34. “... il n’y a pas science de l'individu. Ce n’est 
pas parce qu'il est individu, c’est parce qu’il y a en lui de la contingence.” G. Rodier, L’ Année 
Philosophique, XX (1909), 10. On the difficulties in the relations of the Aristotelian universality 
and singularity to matter and form, cf. the long discussion in C. Heyder, Kritische Darstellung und 
Vergleichung der Aristotelischen und Hegel’schen Dialektik, pp. 140-216; also, J. Vogelbacher, Begriff 
und Erkenntniss der Substanz bei Aristoteles, pp. 75-77, 
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3. The ‘Thisness’ of the Form 


The sensible form, insofar as it is separate, is a ‘this.’ It is so characte- 
rized in Book 4.4 and is resumed as such in H.*5 

What does a ‘this’ mean? 

Linguistic studies have shown that the Greek expression should in 
some way mean a singular. Yet it does not denote a singular outright. 
Some kind of qualification is required. One suggestion is “a designated 
somewhat.” 46 Another is “a this and a that,” in a distributive sense.‘ 


44 4 8,1017b25. The technical expression téde ts does not appear before Aristotle, though 
the way to it was prepared in Plato; cf. W. Tatarkiewicz, Die Disposition der Aristotelischen Prin- 
cipien, p. 24. 

45 H 1,1042a29. 

48 The various grammatical interpretations are listed and discussed by J. A. Smith, CR, 
XXXV (1921), 19, and A. Preiswerk, Das Einzelne, pp. 85-86, n. 3. Smith finds that it means 
“anything which is both a this and a somewhat,’ the two characterisations being co-ordinate. 
X is tdde 1, if it is both a) singular and so signifiable by ‘this’ and b) possessed of a universal 
nature the name of which is an answer to the question z/ gate of the category of odala; in other 
words X is a nodrn odola. tis a ‘designated somewhat’ ~~ a dated and placed specimen of 
some definable and substantial nature or kind.” CR, XXXV (1921), 19. For Preiswerk it means 
a ‘das und das’; cf. infra, n. 47. 

47 “Diese beiden eng miteinander verkntipften Bestimmungen bezeichnen Wesenheit, *Seins- 
heit’ im primaren Sinn. Sie verhalten sich wie Frage und Antwort zueinander. Dem Fragenden 
tl éorw entspricht das erfillende réde tt, das wir in der Ubersetzung (mit Bonitz) richtig, 
aber etwas zu schwer als ‘bestimmtes Etwas,’ angemegsener vielleicht als ‘so etwas’ bezeichnen 
kénnen. Es kommt darin zum Ausdruck, dass réée te nicht demonstrativ auf ein Einmaliges 
hinweist, sondern den ontologischen Rahmen fir eine prazise inhaltliche Bestimmung vorgibt 
und damit alles demonstrative Deuten erst méglich macht. Das deutsche ‘das und das’ trifft 
die griechische Nuance vielleicht noch besser.” A. Preiswerk, Das Einzelne, pp. 84-85. 

Preiswerk agrees with Smith’s result, though not with his way of reaching it. The two elements 
in the expression are not coordinate, but vi is the indefinite article, and tdoe is not ‘this’ but 
‘das und das.’ Jbid., pp. 85-86, n. 2. Both characteristics are required by the Aristotelian “Wesen- 
heit, die in ihrer Bestimmtheit (als ‘so etwas’) immer zugleich ein je Einzelnes (ein ‘Stiick fur 
Stick’) ist. Damit wird schon im Ansatz der doppelte Charackter der aristotelischen oto/a als 
einer 2ugleich bestimmten und einzelnen sichtbar. Seiendes stellt sich notwendig als ‘das und 
das’ und ‘Stiick fir Stiick’ dar, wobei das Eine das Andere fordert.” Op. cit., p. 87. 

Preiswerk, distinguishing ‘Diesheit’ from ‘So-Bestimmtheit’ (cf. p. 88), fears a Scotistic inter- 
pretation unless the above distributive sense is given to the tdde. Instead of an ‘Haecceitas’ 
sense, “so bringt das rdde ve allein die eidetische Soseinsbestimmtheit zum Ausdruck. Téde te 
ist nicht ‘ein Dieses,’ das die einmalige Individualitat als solche zu begriinden hatte, sondern ‘ein 
Das und das’ unter dessen Aspekt wir der Wesenheit ansichtig werden. Das von vornherein 
‘konkret’ gefasste Seiende muss sich notwendig als ‘das und das’ zeigen und wird damit als je 
bestimmtes characterisiert.” Op. cit., p. 86, n. 3. 

The inner movement of Aristotle’s metaphysical thought renders impossible any interpretation 
of the vi as a Scotistic common nature (cf. infra,n. 70). But Preiswerk’s own interpretation as an 
‘ontological framework’ that makes possible demonstrative indication (loc. cit., p. 85; also pp, 
88-89) sounds quite like the modern notion of a ‘frame of reference,’ and seems difficult if not 
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In the text, Aristotle generally uses a ‘this’ in the sense of a composite 
sensible singular. He even employs the expression in contrast to a form 
without matter.4® But there are a number of other passages in which a 
‘this’ means a form alone, as separate (in notion) from the matter.*® These 
cannot be explained away by saying that the form is a ‘this’ only insofar 
as it fulfills its function as the determining force of a whole. The two 
texts just cited®* from 4 and H characterize the form as a ‘this’ precisely 
when it is considered as separate from matter, at least in notion. In 0 
the form as predicated of the primary matter (and so, as contrasted with 
it) is called a ‘this.>' In Atheform as a ‘this’ is contrasted with the 
singular? In De Anima the form, as contrasted with the matter and the 


impossible to justify in an Aristotelian context. It also involves Preiswerk’s special interpre- 
tation of the relations of matter and form in Book Z. Cf. infra, n. 55, Preiswerk, however, insists 
on the ontological, as opposed to an Idealistic, character of the ‘this,’ even though the ‘this’ 
primarily expresses determination. “Der Wirklichkeitscharackter der odafa kommt demnach 
nicht primar und nicht erst im tdéde tz zum Ausdruck. ... Der ontologische Charackter dieser 
jeweiligen Bestimmtheit, nicht eine beliebige Bestimmtheit selbst, ist das enige, was durch das 
téde te umschrieben wird.” Ibid., p. 85. 

Whatever be the grammatical functions of the two elements, the Aristotelian tdéde tt certainly 
denotes indivisibility of some kind. The universal cannot be a ‘this’ because it is predicated of 
many. Cat., 5,3b13-18, The primary Entity of the Categories — which is synonymous with the 
singular (cf. ibid., 5,2b3) — is on the other hand a ‘this’ because it is ‘indivisible and one in 
number.’ Ibid. 5,3b10-12. In the logical context of the Categories, which knows no Entity prior 
to the singular, the meaning of a ‘this’ is clear-cut. It denotes the singular in the category of 
Entity. Against the background of Z, which deals with Entities that are prior to the composite 
singular, the logical description of the Categories cannot be of much positive help. It can only 
exclude the universal of the Categories as a possible instance of a ‘this.’ But the studies just cited, 
on the other hand, have brought to light at least this much, that the ‘this’ cannot be straightway 
identified with the singular. A. M. de Vos, after noting the way in which the two Aristotelian 
expressions have been generally considered as identical, emphasizes: ‘Cette acceptation quelque 
peu simpliste n’est nullement dans le texte...” Library of the Xth International Congress of Philosophy, 
I, 1095. Cf. longer discussion in Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, IV (1942), 59-68. 

48 Z 11,1037a1-2. A. de Vos, Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, 1V (1942), 60, rejects the last part 
of this text, on the reading of ms. E (which is also that of J — cf. Ross text) and of a mediaeval 
translation, and likewise on doctrinal grounds. On doctrinal grounds, however, the reading of 
the majority of the mss. is quite in accord with Aristotle’s use of equivocals. 

49 Cf. H. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, pp. 351-352, n. 261, for a dis- 
cussion of the texts that refer the réde ts to the form only. Cf. also G. R. G. Mure, Mind, LVII 
(1949), 82. These texts are listed by Preiswerk (op. cit., pp. 124-131) and explained as referring 
to the singular. De Corte (Aristote et Plotin, p. 56) goes to the other extreme in claiming that 
it is false to translate the expression by ‘individuel.’’ On the two-fold application of the designa- 
tion ‘a this,’ cf. also W. Tatarkiewicz, Die Disposition der Aristotelischen Principien, pp. 126-128; 
B. Weber, De odalag apud Aristotelem notione, p. 10; W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, 310. 

50 Supra, nn. 44-45; cf. Z 3,1029a27-30. 

51 @ 7,1049a35. 

62 4 3,1070al1-12. The form that is a formal cause, i.e., the sensible form, is of its nature 
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composite, is described as ‘that precisely in virtue of which a thing is 
called ‘a this’...” 5 That in virtue of which a thing is called something 
must be that something in the highest degree.*+ In fact, Aristotle speaks 
in these texts as if the ‘thisness,’ just like Entity, is derived to matter and 
composite from the form. The form seems considered the primary 
instance of ‘thisness’—just as it was of Entity—within the composite. To 
interpret these texts as meaning that the form is a ‘this’ only in virtue of 
the composite, is to understand the form as being “only for the sake of 
the composite.” Such an interpretation would run counter to the whole 
development of Z, in which the role played by the form is always primary, 
and that of the matter and composite only secondary.™ 

The form, then, as separate at least in notion from the matter, is in 
Aristotelian terminology a ‘this’ though not a ‘singular.’ The problem of 
determining the meaning of a ‘this’, in regard to the term itself, is 
secondary as far as the doctrine of Being is concerned. The interest in the 
term is solely to find an Aristotelian expression that will characterize a 


such that it must necessarily be in matter when found outside the mind. It is always the goal 
(el¢ #v) of the generation that takes place in that matter. But this does not imply (Preiswerk, 
op. cit., p. 126) that the form is a ‘this’ only when considered as functioning in the singular. 

53 De An,, II 1,412a8-9, Oxford trans. Cf. Z 3,1029a27-30. 

54 q 1,993b24-26. 

55 Cf. supra, p. 330; “de eigen kenmerken der substantie — in ’t bizonder het Tode-ti — 
worden in de eerste plaats aan het eidos toegekend, cn dan pas aan het hecle ding, dat overigens 
slechts om wille van het cidos die ousia-waardigheid verkrijgt; ...” A. de Vos, Tijdschrift voor 
Philosophie, 1V (1942), 66-67; cf. p. 102. Preiswerk, on the contrary, considers the form to be on 
account of the singular composite. ‘Die ausschlaggebende Bedeutung, die der Form im Hin- 
blick auf Bestimmtheit, Selbstandigkeit und Abtrennbarkeit des Einzelnen zukommt, kann nicht 
verdecken, dass die Form nur um des Ganzen willen da ist. Das cinzelne Ganze, dessen Grund- 
charackter durch das réde t+ vorgezeichnet ist, ist in jedem Fall das Ziel der durch die Spannung 
von Stoff und Form hervorgerufener Bewegung.” Das Einzelne, pp. 123-133. G. Rodier, L’ Année 
Philosophique, XX (1909), 7, has the same view. 

Book Z has also been interpreted in the opposite extreme as destroying individuality. “While 
admitting that the species plays the part of form to the genus as matter, he reverses the order 
at this point, and makes the individual consist in the embodiment of the specific form in ‘ultimate 
matter.’ He thus preserves the reality, knowability, and in that sense, substantiality of the species 
but at the cost of shattering the individuality of substance except in the case of such species as 
are from their nature incapable of embodiment in matter, viz. God and the intelligences which 
move the heavenly spheres.” D. R. Cousin, Mind, N.S. XLII (1933), 332. The form is final 
cause (cf. infra, p. 407) of the thing, and the individuals are on account of the preservation of the 
species (de An., II 4,415a24-b7). 

According to the one view, Aristotle is directing everything towards the singular; according, 
to the other, he is shattering the singular to save the species. But does the one really have to be 
sacrificed for the other ? May not the doctrine implied by the ‘this,’ if correctly understood, fur- 
nish the solution to this apparent antimony ? 
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form which is neither singular nor plural. The doctrine is clear on other 
grounds. The form cannot be a singular, because it is knowable and 
definable, and is the principle by which the composite is known and 
defined. It cannot be universal, because it is Entity, and the primary 
instance of Entity.®* It has to be characterized in some way that will bring 
out its relations to universality and singularity. The term ‘a this,’ once it 
has been shown in this use to be properly Aristotelian, serves the purpose 
quite conveniently. 

The survey of the uses of a ‘this’ in the Aristotelian texts may be 
concluded with a short synopsis. A ‘this’ may designate either the com- 
posite or the form alone. It may be contrasted, after the manner of an 
Aristotelian equivocal, either with the composite®’ or with the form 
alone,* according as it is employed in either the one or the other of its 
significations. The matter is a ‘this’ only in potency. 

May the term ‘individual’ be applied to the form as separate from 
matter? 

The English (and Latin) ‘individual’ glosses over what is perhaps the 
most fundamental and most fecund distinction in Aristotelian thought. 
In its nearest Greek equivalents the term is applied equally to the 
undivided singular and the undivided species. It can mean either un- 
divided in form or undivided in number. ‘To restrict the term to its 


56 “Elle n’est donc en soi ni individueile, puisque Pindividuel échappe A la science, ni uni- 
verselle, puisque l'universel qui répond a cet individuel ne subsiste que dans l’esprit.” M. de 
Corte, Aristote et Plotin, p. 51. “... il en résulte que lodola prise en soi, n’est ni individuelle, ni 
universelle, ct qu’elle est simplement ce qu’elle est.” Ibid., p. 53. De Corte’s view is rejected by 
Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, p. 349, n. 257. Cf. infra, p. 431. 

5? AT 1,1042a29; A 3,1070a11; de An., IE 1,412a8-9. Cf. G C., 1 3,318b32. At A 8,1017b25 it is 
contrasted with matter; and with the accidents and the matter at © 7,1049a35. 

58 Z 11,1037a2, — This text, however, is considered to be a gloss by A. M. de Vos, Library 
of the Xth International Congress of Philosophy, 1, 1095; cf. supra, n. 48. Preiswerk (op. cit., pp. 126- 
127) objects to the ‘schematische Scheidung’ of Ross (Arist. Metaph., I, 310). Yet it is what one 
should expect if a ‘this’ is an Aristotelian equivocal, applying to the matter as potency, to the 
composite in virtue of the form, and to the form as such. For Preiswerk the composite is the only 
wdde tt. “Das Eidos kann also nur als Richtpunkt des Ganzen téde t+ genannt werden, so gut 
wie die Hyle nur als Anlage zum Ganzen.” Jbid., p. 126. “Wenn das téde te somit wesentlich auf 
die Form bezogen ist, so ist es doch nicht Form.” Jbid., p. 130. To explain other texts, Preiswerk 
admits two types of universality in Aristotle, the composite taken universally, and the physical 
form. Op. cit., p. 108. 

Mure takes the same view as Ross, but sees a vacillation in this twofold use of the expression. 
“Substance to Aristotle is always a téde tt, but though he more often applies the term to the 
singular individual, yet he frequently speaks of form (eldoc) as a téde tt. This shows how his 
view of what really is substance wavers.” G. R. G. Mure, Aristotle, p. 179, n. 1. 

58 “Aropov and ddtalgerov. Cf. Metaph., I 1,1052a31-34; H. Bonitz, Ind. Arist., 120a48-b4; 
8b42-44; G. Hertling, De Aristotelis Notione Unius, pp. 59-60. 
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English signification of a ‘singular,’ and to use it to translate the Aristo- 
telian ‘a this,’ is to miss the two-fold sense of ‘thisness.’ Or if the distinc- 
tion is made, the non-singular sense of a ‘this’ is relegated to the order of 
universality. 

Yet the whole development of Book Z requires that the form of sensible 
things, taken in itself, be neither singular nor universal, although it is the 
cause of Being and the foundation of universality. One is standing before 
the feature of Aristotelian thought that has exasperated certain commen- 
tators. Only singular things exist in the sensible world, it is phrased; 
only universals are knowable. The aporia has been stated by Aristotle 
himself and termed “most difficult.” * Does the peculiar character of 
the form hold the solution? The question is not opened in Book H, 
but perhaps the groundwork for the solution has been Jaid. 

Wherever this precision of thought may be leading, it at least is clear- 
cut in its basic divisions. The form is an Entity and a ‘this,’ without being 
of itself either singular or actually universal. Because it is not singular, 
it can be knowable and can be the principle of knowability for the 
singular thing. Knowledge of the form will be knowledge of the singular 
individual, because the form is identified per se with that singular thing 
as its act, and the form contains all the knowability found in the singular. 


60 «Mais les efforts d’Aristote pour attribuer a la forme les caractéres de l’essence ne devaient 
aboutir qu’a marquer plus nettement Vincohérence qu’ils cherchent a réduire. Nous l’avons 
dit: toute cette discussion est dominée par une contradiction fondamentale. Elle ne pouvait 
donc étre elle-méme qu’une génératrice de contradictions.” C. Werner, Aristote et ['Idéalisme 
Platonicien, p. 81. 

“Particularly we ate struck by the apparent contradiction between the doctrine that Science 
and Definition deal on the one hand with the universal, on the other hand with Substance which 
is declared to be individual. The contradiction is due to the desire, always operative in Aris- 
totle, to state his views in such a manner as will bring them into more pronounced antagonism 
with the theory of Plato, and may be partly solved by regarding Substance as the concrete exis- 
tence, in which a universal is individualized, or as an individual universalized through its par- 
ticular relations.” E. Wallace, Outlines of the Philosophy of Aristotle, p. 67. 

“E la stessa pitt matura teoria metafisica della realté massima dell’ individuo é soggetta (come 
@ noto senza Ja necessita di documentazioni singole) a oscillazioni incessanti per le quali, inter- 
venendo il punto di vista da cui quello & considerato nei suoi caratteri di pluralita e di contin- 
genza, laddove la scienza @ pensata come esigente un oggetto unico e necessario, la conoscenza 
di esso viene svalutata, e...cede nuovamente il campo alla conoscenza dell’ universale. II 
quale d’altronde, in quanto, dopo V’iniziale appercezione, deve servire ad illuminare di se le 
singole realta, instaura di nuovo la funzione giudicatrice, con Vinsanabile dualta che essa reca 
in seno, moltiplicabile attraverso tutto il vasto sistema dei generi e delle specie.” G. Calogero, 
I Fondamenti della Logica Aristotelica, pp. 4-5. 

Cf. also W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 11, 159-160; G. Boas, AJP, LXTV (1943), 172-173. 

61 B 4,999a24-32; cf. 6,1003a8-17. 
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At the same time the form can be Entity, because it is not actually uni- 
versal. 

How is such a form to be conceived? 

It must be understood as something ‘separate in notion’ but not 
‘separate without qualification.’ It is to be conceived as a physical 
constituent of a sensible thing, and not able to be found without its 
sensible matter except in thought. It is the actual and formal principle 
and cause of a singular thing, without being of itself a singular. As the 
act of sensible matter, the form is the cause of Being to the sensible 
Entity, which is singular. In the passive mind, the same form is without 
its physical matter. It is the act of that passive mind. In the logical 
order, it is as Entity the act of the other differences plus the basic genus. 
In this intelligible matter it forms the logos or definition of the sensible 
thing, and as such can be applied universally to all the individuals that 
are the same in form. In this way it is able to constitute the species. How 
it does so is a problem left for a later treatise.* In the Greek, the same 
term is used for ‘species’ and for ‘form.’ The one term seems to enable 
Aristotle to express strongly the identity of both. But, as with all Aristo- 
telian equivocals, unless the differences are also kept clearly in mind, 
confusion of thought will result. In Z the logos is said to be of the form 
alone and of the ‘universal.’ ® The definition is ‘of the universal and the 
form.’ ® The form without matter is looked upon as the universal.% 
Yet in the context of these passages the Stagirite explains that the actual 
cognition is of the singular. The universal logos remains after the actual 
cognition has passed.*® Cognition of the form is such that it is cognition 
of the universal. But cognition of the singular is cognition of the form; 
for to know a thing is to know its what-IS-Being. To know the form, 


62 De An., II 4,429b30-5,430a20. These are psychological considerations, which do not 
pertain to the metaphysical treatises, but which are helpful for understanding the whole complex 
of Aristotle’s doctrine and the marvelous harmony of the same doctrines throughout the different 
treatments. 

88 Z 12,1037b29-1038230. 

64 M 9-10. Cf. infra, pp. 428-431. 

8 Z 10,1035b34-1036al. 

66 Z 11,1036a28-29, At J 1,1052a29-36, specific unity is explained in the sense that the form 
gives rise to one act of knowledge regarding all the singulars. 

87 Z 11,1037a3. 

68 Z 10,1036a5-8, 

6 Z 6,1031b6-7; 20-21. “Das Einzelding, genauer: ‘Sein’ und ‘Sosein’ des Einzeldings sind 
die nuchsten Objekte des aristotelischen Denkens;...” R. Hénigswald, Philosophie des Altertums 
(1917), pp. 347-348; cf. pp. 350-351. “Auf diese Weise scheint denn das 14 v/v elvat mit dem 
Allgemeinen schlecthin dasselbe. Doch wird es ausdritcklich von ihm unterschieden ... Um den 
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consequently, is to know the singular and to know the universal. The 
form makes possible the cognition of both, and accordingly is prior to 
both. 

This priority of form to both singular and universal cannot be under- 
stood as the common nature of Duns Scotus. The Scotistic common 
nature is found equally in matter, form, and composite.”° The Aristo- 
telian form, as prior to both singular and universal, has to be taken as 
separate (in notion) from matter. Nor is there anything mysterious or 
‘transcendental’ 7! about a form considered in this priority. It is rather 
what first and most immediately contronts the intelligence in the 
singular thing. ‘Two-footed animal’ is the form or logos of a man. The 
intellect, as a matter of fact, sees that form in this man and then in that 
man and in numbers of other such singulars. It sees also, by the fact of 
predication, that that same logos can be applied universally to all those 
singulars. Form, singulars, and universals are all facts that confront the 
intellect. None has to be deduced from the others. Their interrelation is 
what has to be explained. Analysis shows that the form is most immedia- 
tely known. Through it the different singulars are known. An explana- 
tion has to be given of how that same form is found in a plurality of 
singulars, without the least addition to its knowability. From this situa- 
tion the presence of unknowable matter is deduced. By means of that 
matter the singulars are the same in form, but different in matter,” 


Unterschied aufzufassen ist besonders die notwendige Beziehung des 1d ri jv elvar aut cin 
individuell Bestimmtes (auf ein rdde re) festzuhalten.” A. Trendenlenburg, Rh. Mus., II (1828), 
469-470. 

70 For Scotus, each of the three — matter, form, and composite — has its own principle of 
individuation (haecceitas). Each is in itself a common nature, and as such does not include its 
own haecceitas: “Et sicut compositum non includit suam entitatem qua est hoc in quantum natura, 
ita nec materia in quantum natura includit suam entitatem qua est haec materia; nec forma in quan- 
tum natura includit suam. Ergo ista entitas non est materia, vel forma, nec compositum, in quantum 
quodlibet istorum est natura; sed est ultima realitas entis quod est materia, vel quod est forma, vel 
quod est compositum, ...’ D. Scotus, Op. Ox., IH, 3, 5 & 6(15); ed. Garcia, II, 269-270 (no. 
289). The Scotistic common nature, accordingly, cannot be identified with — in the sense of 
being restricted to — form. 

71 Carlini writes: ‘“L’essere in quanto essere @ qui (i.e., in Book Z) la pura essenza, il té Hv 
elvat: che vuol essere il principio trascendentale del rddeé tt, del reale quale si presenta nel 
Vesperienza, nella totalita delle sue determinazioni empiriche, nell’ individualita ed esistenza 
concreta, in cui si realizza luniversalita della forma pura e del concetto, Chiamo trascendentale 
il concetto dell’ essere in quanto essere, perché il termine chiarisce meglio di ogni altro il tenta- 
tivo di A. di superare l’oggetivismo platonico da una parte, e il soggettivismo sofistico dall’altra.” 
A. Carlini, Metaf. Arist., p. xxvi. 

2 Z 8,1034a7-8. 
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specifically the same but numerically different,”? and the same form can 
be in different things. In the actual cognition of a thing that form is 
known as it is in the one singular, but after the actual cognition has 
passed it can still be used to know all other such singulars universally. 

The singular and the universal, accordingly, are to be explained in 
terms of form, and not vice-versa. All three are given as facts, with form 
prior in knowability. If the problem is posed in two terms only, singu- 
larity and universality, it becomes utterly insoluble. If the premises are 
‘only the singular exists, only the universal is known,’ how can the 
Aristotelian notion of eidos, which is both physical form and logical 
species, ever be grasped? It will have to be fixed as either singular or 
universal, or else merely catalogued as a hopeless union of the two 
contradictory alternatives. The form must be kept as prior to and act of 
both composite Entity and logical universal.7> The two latter have to be 
explained in terms of form. 


73 Jbid., 1033b31-32. 

74 Z 7,1032a24-25. Some commentators meet this situation by saying that the form is at once 
singular and universal. “Und indem so die Form, das im eigentlichen Sinne individualisirende 
Princip des concreten Einzeldinges, mit dem Begriffe, welcher ein Allgemeines enthalt, im wesent- 
lichen zusammenfillt, offenbart sie ebenfalls den Inhalt eines Algemeinen, und die Wahrnehmung 
hat demnach, sofern sie die Formen der wahrnehmbaren Dinge aufnimmt, das Allgemeine im 
sinnlichen Concreten zum Gegenstande des Erkennens.” R. Biese, Erkenntnisslehre, p. 24. 
“La forme, remarquons le tout d’abord, est A la fois cause particuliére et cause universelle.” 
L. Robin, AGP, XXIII (1910), 204. 

However, the form cannot be singular, because it contains no matter, and it cannot be a 
universal because it is Entity. Gohlke seems better advised in calling it universal in a different 
sense than is the genus: ‘das eldog ist wirklich nach seiner Lehre ywerardy und ist ferner in 
ganz anderem Sinne xa0ddov als das yévoc...” Abstraktion, p. 79. Yet even distinguishing a 
special kind of universality is but little help in itself towards the ultimate solution of the problem. 
Specific universality and singularity are directly contrasted throughout the logical works and in 
ZH (e.g., H 1,1042a14-15). To explain the form in the same context as singular and universal 
is to involve an open contradiction. Rather, the priority of form over both singular and uni- 
versal is clear in the text of Aristotle. The form, as the primary Entity, is prior to the singular 
composite of matter and form. This singular composite is in turn prior to the universal species 
and to the accidents. The universal is from the logical viewpoint a secondary Entity, in com- 
parison to the singular, which in that context (i.e, the logical) is the primary Entity. 

There is in Aristotle, therefore, no problem of reconciling the this and the what. The two notions 
are originally one, the réde tt, namely the form which is prior to both singular and universal. 
This form is in the thing. It cannot be conceived as an intermediate between the cognitional and 
the real orders. So it corresponds even less to the ‘datum’ or ‘essence’ of the American Critical 
Realists than it does to the Scotistic common nature. 

75 There is in Aristotle, consequently, no ‘Verdichtung’ of the concept into the form. Cf. 
E. Rolfes, Die Substantiale Form und der Begriff der Seele bei Aristoteles, p. 2. Rosmini (Aristotele 
Esposto ed Esaminato, pp. 96-102) finds that universals are declared by Aristotle to be anterior to, 
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The difficulties inherent in considering the form as primarily uni- 
versal or as primarily singular appear when the ‘principle of individua- 
tion’ is sought.”* The answer has been given both as the matter and as 
the form, in full realization that in either case there are texts that imply 
the contrary.’* 

The question of a principle of individuation, however, arises only 
when the form is primarily considered as universal. Then a principle is 
sought to limit it to a singular. For the Stagirite the physical form is in 
itself neither singular nor universal, nor is it made singular in the 
composite. The composite is a singular, but is known by its form. Such 
knowledge of the composite, according to an indication in Book Z,” 
should be actually singular and potentially universal. Against this back- 
ground the ‘principle of individuality’ appears a very unaristotelian 
question. 

The problems raised in ZH have increasingly called for a solution in 
terms of act and potency. A special treatment of this topic is now in 
order. It is given in the immediately succeeding Book of the Metaphysics. 

The notions elucidated in ZH may be summed up in the following 
manner: 

Accidents are secondary instances of Being. Their prior instance is the 
substrate Entity. In this substrate, matter and composite are second- 
ary instances. The prior instance is the form. 

This form is the what-IS-Being, eternal, unchangeable, ungenerated. 
As prior to the composite it is prior to the changeable singular, and so 


simultaneous to, and posterior to the singular. Rosmini considers this an abuse of the word 
‘species,’ which sometimes means ‘forma reale’ (i.e., the singular), at other times the ‘ragione’ 
(ie., the universal). The Aristotelian doctrine, accordingly, is based on a verbal equivocation. 
Ibid., p. 102. M. de Corte’s explanation (La Doctrine de I’Intelligence chez Aristote, pp. 210-224) 
is Scholastic rather than Aristotelian. A. de Vos, Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, WV (1942), 98-101, 
while insisting on the real priority of the form in the singular composite, nevertheless sees the 
universal as prior to the form (‘watheid,’ ‘menschzijn’) in the order of human knowledge, and 
consequently finds that Aristotle, who has made the universal include the matter, is in error in 
failing to see that the matter cannot then be entirely excluded from the logos. — The under- 
standing of the Aristotelian form as prior to the universal obviates this difficulty. 

78 Cf, A. Preiswerk, Das Einzelne, p. 141; C. Baiimker, Problem der Materie, pp. 288-291. 

7? E.g., on the one hand: “En dépit de tous les endroits ott nous lisons que les choses sensibles 
particuliéres ont toutes de la matiére, il n’est nullement paradoxal de soutenir qu’Aristote admet 
bien plutét l'individuation par la forme.” G. Rodier, L’Année Philosophique, XX (1909), 10-11. 

On the other hand: ‘Moreover, such an interpretation, which would find the principle of 
individuation in form, is inconsistent with Aristotle’s regular doctrine, which finds the principle 
of individuation in matter.” D. R. Cousin, Mind, N. S. XLIV (1935), 176. Cf. H. Cherniss 
Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, Appendix V, pp. 506-512. 

78 Z 10,1036a6-8. Cf. supra, pp. 360-361. 
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prior to time, for time follows upon change. 7 For that reason the form 
is timeless, and can be rightly called the what-IS-Being. It always and 
necessarily is the Being of the thing. From it everything else in the thing 
derives Being. Besides being found in the singular sensible thing, it can 
be found in the mind.® Its status there belongs to the study of De 
Anima. In the definition the form is the ultimate difference.*! 

The sensible composite can be understood either singularly or univer- 
sally. As singular it is Entity. As universal, it is not Entity. 

The composite, as singular, is a ‘this.’ The form, as separate (in notion) 
from matter and composite, is likewise a ‘this.’ A ‘this’ cannot be a uni- 
versal or a quality.®? It is something determined, and belonging to the 
first category, either as singular, or as a form considered without matter. 


* 
* * 


What has the treatment of ZH accomplished? 

These Books have shown that Entity may be expressed in a secondary 
way as substrate, and in the primary way as form. But no universal can, 
in the context of the Primary Philosophy, be the Entity of anything. 

The form is per se, and so is not dependent on any accidental union 
with the things. In its primary instance it must be the same as the thing 
itself, either immediately where the thing has no matter, or as act of the 
matter in a composite, whether the matter be sensible or intelligible. In 
these ways it is the principle of knowability identical with the thing. 

The whole treatment of ZH explains a conclusion stated in A. There 
cannot be knowledge of singulars, which are the basis of per accidens 
predication; the universal predicates, on the other hand, pertain per se 
to the thing. 


This is why all of these things are not expressed universally; for it is not true 
to say that every man is the same as ‘the musical’ (for the universals belong to 
things per se, but the accidents do not belong to them per se); but of the 
singulars they are expressed without qualification. For ‘Socrates’ and ‘Socrates 
being musical,’ appear to be the same; but ‘Socrates’ is not predicable of more 
than one subject, and therefore we do not say ‘every Socrates’ as we say ‘every 
man,’ 88 


Z has shown how the what-IS-Being pertains per se to the sensible thing, 
and how it is identical with the thing, and can make possible universal 


79 Ph, IV 11,219b15-16; 12,220b24-26; G C, II 10,337a23-24. 
80 E.g., Z 7,1032b1-14. 

81 Z 12,1038a19-30. 

8 Cat, 5,3b15-23. 

83 4 9,1017b33-1018a4. 
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predication. The treatment has also shown why singulars cannot be the 
basis of universality. They are of their nature subject to change. They 
can therefore allow only accidental predication. 

In this way Z is largely interested in the problem of universality as the 
necessary condition for scientific knowledge. It establishes the basis for 
this universality within the framework of notions already sketched in 4. 
Yet, although Z’s great preoccupation lies with this problem, the treatise 
states repeatedly* that it is investigating sensible things for the purpose 
of arriving at a higher and still more knowable type of Being. 

How does this procedure accord with the series AE 1? 

If Z comes next in order after the Books already treated, it should be 
engaged in ‘solving’ the bonds of the fifth aporia. In its own stated pur- 
pose it is aiming at this goal. It is laying the groundwork for arriving at 
knowledge of the separate Entities. It is also preparing the basis for the 
‘solution’ of a number of the subsequent aporiae arising from universality 
and singularity. It could therefore fit very well, methodically, into its 
present place. 

But was it written for that purpose? 

Certainly it does not refer back to AE 1. It has stated a doctrine -that 
‘solves’ several of the aporiae of B,*° but without ever hinting that it 
intends to do so. Its treatment is not based on AE 7, but on A. It has 
every appearance of having been written independently of AE J, and 
later joined to the series, as Jaeger has shown,® by E 2-4. 

Was it written before or after AE 1? 

The modern chronologies all place it later than AE I. The reason in 
Jaeger and Oggioni is doctrinal, in von Arnim and Nuyens comparison 
with the Ethics and the De Anima respectively. 

The doctrinal reason is the alleged change in the notion of Being and 
of the Primary Philosophy. But exactly the same notion of Being and 
of the science of Entities is found in ZH as in AE I. Being is a modc év 
equivocal in both, and is studied through its primary instance. 

The other criteria, in relation to the Ethics and the De Anima, make 
ZH a late treatment. But they say nothing about its relative chronology 


84 7 3,1029b3-12; 11,1037a13-14; 17,1041la7-9. On the authenticity of the first two texts, 
cf. supra, Chapter Ten, n. 2 and n. 73. There seems no special reason for questioning the third 
one. 

85 Z 3,1029a13-16, in the background of Z 1, removes the mathematical ‘conception’ of 
sensible Entities (B 5,1001b26-1002a11). Z 16,1040b16-23 answers the aporia about Unity and 
Being as Entity (B 4,1001a4-b4). H 6 meets the difficulties of the unity in the composite (B 4,999 
b23-24), 

86 Cf. supra, p. 301. 
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to AE 1. A is also late according to von Arnim’s criterion. Z comes after 
the Eudemian Ethics, but the relation of A to the latter work remains 
undetermined.8? Nuyen’s chronology shows that A in its present form is 
a late treatise.** The fact that ZH is late need not separate it in time 
from A, 

On the other hand, B seems to presuppose certain doctrines of ZH as 
fully worked out in Aristotle’s mind, though not presumed in the 
‘hearers.’ The eternal and unchangeable nature of the form, explained at 
great length in Z®, is sketched briefly in B and just sufficiently to make 
the ‘hearers’ aware of the aporia.° The brief outline of so unusual a 
doctrine would hardly be possible unless the full treatment in Z had 
already been worked out. Similarly, the question of how matter becomes 
the singular and how the composite is both matter and form™ could 
scarcely be phrased unless the doctrine in Z of form as act had been fully 
developed. Most important of all, in 4B a notion of Entity is presumed 
that is interchangeably and even simultaneously substrate and form.” 
This rather striking doctrine could not have been accepted in so matter- 
of-fact a way unless the treatment of Z had preceded. 

The doctrine contained in ZH, accordingly, must have been worked 
out in Aristotle’s mind before the composition of AE IJ. But were the 
treatises actually written before the ‘introductory’ Books? 

We have no means of knowing for certain. Aristotle could have 
abandoned the basis laid in AE 1, commenced a new quest of separate 
Entities in ZH on the basis of 4, and later decided to join the two series 
by means of £ 24, But that seems an unlikely hypothesis. Is it not much 
more probable that ZH were already written on the basis of A, when 
Aristotle conceived a plan of the Primary Philosophy based on the elabo- 
rate development of the dialogue On Philosophy and the aporiae arising 
from the other philosophies there treated, as well as from the doctrines 


87 H. v. Arnim, Wien. Stud, XLVI (1928), 34-35. 

88 F, Nuyens, Ontwikkelingsmomenten, p. 158, n. 81. 

89 Z 8-9. 

90 B 4,999b4-16; cf. supra, p. 242. 

91 B 4,999b23-24; cf. supra, pp. 245; 341; 363. Likewise, the doctrine that Entity makes all 
of which it is the Entity one, so painstakingly established in Z 13,1038b10-1039a19, Z 12 and 
H 6, is stated succinctly and positively at B 999b21-22. The notion of accident in the fourth 
aporia of B (2,996b14-22) seems to presuppose the doctrine of Z 1,1028a34-b2; cf. supra, pp. 126; 
319. The impossibility of an accident being ‘separate’ (Z 1,1028a33-34) is also presumed in 
B (6,1002b29-30); cf. supra, Chapter Six, n. 114, A 10 seems to presuppose the doctrine of Zz 
17; cf. supra, p. 375. 

92 Cf, supra, pp. 258; 365. 
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of the Physics? The treatment necessary to prepare the ‘solutions’ of the 
aporiae on the separate Entities and the singular-universal difficulties 
would be there at hand. Aristotle could merely incorporate it into the 
main series in its present place. This would explain the lack of mutual 
references. ZH could not refer to AE 1, because ZH was written earlier. 
AE I would not refer to ZH, because it was not presuming a knowledge 
of ZH in the ‘hearers,’ 

But whatever the chronological relation may be, the same notion of 
Being and Entity is found in both series. Being and Entity are both 
regarded as xgd¢ &v equivocals. Entity is the primary instance of Being, 
and is viewed as both form and substrate in both series. Both deal with 
Entity as having primary and secondary instances. Both seem to aim at 
locating the primary instance of Entity in separate Beings, in the 
sense of separate without qualification. The notions of universal, sin- 
gulars, and Mathematicals, appear to be the same in each. 

What help does ZH offer towards the solution of the main problem of 
Being? 

The historical survey undertaken in the opening chapter of the present 
study centered the problem in the relations of the universal and the 
real, and still more fundamentally in the relation of form to individual 
thing.** The initial passage of Book A explained universality as a con- 
ception of singular things according to one form.® Form seemed to be 
the reason for universality and to involve the cause that scientific know- 
ledge attained.®° ZH has shown that the form is the cause of Being®* and 
the principle according to which things different in number are one in 
species.** The form should therefore explain Being. It should be the 
cause sought by the science of Beings according as they are Beings. It 
should be the basis of universality in that science. Yet the form in itself 
is not a universal. It is a ‘this,’ without being a singular. It is the actual 
expression of the singular composite, and so enters into a per se unity 
with the individual thing. In this way the most fundamental aspect of 
the problem is solved. The relation of form and individual thing has 
been made clear. If the English word ‘individual’ may be used to render 
both senses of a ‘this,’ it will allow the solution to be stated in a more 
modern fashion. The Aristotelian form is individual in itself, and is the 


98 Supra, p. 67. 

94 4 1,981a10. 

95 Ibid., a5-30. 

96 Z 17,1041b25-28; H 2,1043a2. 

87 Z 7,1032a24-25; 8,1034a7-8; 1033b31-32. 
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cause of the individuality in the singular thing of which it is the act.®* In 
this two-fold way form and individual coincide. Form and singular thing 
are respectively the primary and secondary senses of a ‘this.’ 

After so long and tedious an investigation of the text, the basis for 
finally solving the problem of Being in the Metaphysics seems at last to 
have been reached. It lies in the doctrine implied by the Aristotelian 
notion of a ‘this.’ The relation of form to individual thing has been 
determined. The doctrine of a ‘this’ shows that the form is individual 
and is identified per se with the singular thing as its act. But the conse- 
quences of this doctrine upon the relations of Being and universality 
have still to be explored. 

Because it is a ‘this,’ form cannot be a universal. Yet even in the 
context of ZH it is associated with universality.°® It is the reason why 
singular things are one in species. The same Aristotelian term eldo¢ 
is used for both form and species, and the species is one of the universals. 
Is this another case of equivocals? Has eldog two equivocal meanings, 
one the individual form, the other the universal species? Are these two 
senses purely equivocal, or is there some reason for the equivocity? If 
there is some reason for it, what type of equivocity is present? 

In the section of Z in which form was associated with universality, 
universal cognition seemed contrasted with actual knowledge. Does this 
indicate a solution in terms of act and potency? Is eléog applied equi- 
vocally to form and species according to the type of equivocity that is 
based on potency and act?!!_ The sensible form has seemed to be identi- 
fied with act. As an act it is a ‘this,’ and so is something individual. 
While actually individual, can it be potentially universal? 

The ensuing study of act and potency should be watched. for indica- 
tions along these lines. The presentation of form as the act of the 
composite singular seems to have solved the most fundamental problem 
of form and individual. Will the Aristotelian doctrine of act ultimately 
confirm this solution, and at the same time show satisfactorily that the 
individual non-singular form is also the basis of universality? If uni- 
versal and individual are ultimately identified in terms of potency and 
act, they should provide the solution to Book A’s equation of universal 
and form, and so point to the final identification of universal and Being. 


%8 Cf. supra, pp. 391-393. 

88 Cf. supra, p. 391. 

100 Z 10,1036a6-8. 

101 Cf, supra, p. 126, infra, pp. 427-430. 
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BEING AS ACT, TRUTH, AND UNITY (BOOKS @/) 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


BEING AS ACT (0 1-9) 


I. Potency 


eee Book H was manifest a tendency, already apparent 
in Z, to identify form with act and matter with potency.1 Problems 
emerging from matter and form, such as the identity of the material 
and formal elements in the one thing, seemed soluble only in terms of 
potency and act. A special treatment of act and potency is therefore quite 
in order after ZH. Such a treatment is indicated in E 2.2 ZH has studied 
Being as expressed according to the categories. Being as act remains for 
investigation, 

@, like ZH, takes its point of departure from 4.3 There potency was 
defined as “a principle of change in another thing or in itself qua 
other.”* This is the fundamental sense of potency, but not the most 
useful for the purpose of @: “for potency and act extend beyond the 
things expressed only according to movement.” Change, as found in 
sensible things, serves therefore as the basis for the study of act and 
potency. The goal of the investigation, however, lies beyond the order 
of change. 

@, accordingly, takes the same position as Z. It is investigating a topic 
in sensible Entities for the purpose of attaining a higher type. 

From potency to be acted upon, Aristotle proceeds to the potency of 
acting upon something else. He divides this second kind of potency into 
rational and non-rational. The non-rational type must necessarily act 
when agent and patient come together in the proper circumstances. 


1 E.g., A 2,1042b9-10; 1043a12-13; 25-28; 3,1043a32-b2; 6,1045a23-24; 29-30; bi8-19. 
“Enfin, le huitiéme livre sert aussi (chap. 6) & préparer le livre suivant, en frayant le chemin 
au traité de l’acte et de la puissance.” C. L. Michelet, Examen Critique de l’ Ouvrage d’ Aristote intitulé 
Métaphysique, p. 98. This is one of Michelet’s reasons for rejecting H from the original series of 
the Metaphysics. 

2 EF 2,1026b1-2. 

8 4 12,1019a15-1020a6, At 7,1017b9, 4 refers forward to ©. On the possibility of a biological 
background for the doctrines of act and potency, cf. H. D. Hantz, The Biological Motivation in 
Aristotle, pp. 24; 31-32; 40-41. 

4 4 12,1020a1-2; © 1,1046a10-11. The true potency is the proximate matter (O 7,1049a1-24). 

5 © 1,1046a1-2. 

8 Jbid., 1046a16-21. On this type of potency in the immobile Beings, cf. Int., 13,23a7-13. 
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As regards potencies of the latter kind, when the agent and the patient meet 
in the way appropriate to the potency in question, the one must act and the 
other must be acted upon, but with the former kind of potency this is not 
necessary.? 


In this way corruptible things imitate the incorruptible,’ by being 
always in act as far as the limitations of movement allow. Rational 
potencies can act in either of two contrary ways, because their principle, 
the logos, extends to contraries.° 


2. Act 


Act then is the condition of a thing not in the way which we express by 
‘potentially;’ we say that potentially, for instance, a statue of Hermes is in the 
block of wood and the half-line in the whole, because it might be separated out, 
and we call even the man who is not contemplating a man of science, if he is 
capable of contemplating; the thing that stands in contrast to each of these is 
what is actual.!0 


This procedure in determining act and potency is according to 
Aristotle’s usual empirical manner. The instances of act are merely 
pointed out in contrast to the instances of the corresponding potency. 
Neither is deduced from the other. Despite the external appearance of 
the method, no attempt is made to define act in terms of potency. Both 
are indicated simply by induction. 

Act and potency extend analogously throughout the different kinds of 
sensible Being, wherever there is a relation of a substrate to any kind of 
form. 

For some are as movement to potency, and others as Entity to some sort of 
matter.!2 

The Beings expressed according to act and potency are, consequently, 
the same Beings that are expressed according to the categories.13 The 
Beings are the same, the way of expression is different. 

A peculiarly Aristotelian’ word, entelechy, denotes act as extended 
beyond movement. 


? @ 5,1048a5-8. Oxford trans. 

8 Ibid., 8,1050b28-30. 

® Jbid., 2,1046a36-b28; 8,1050b30-34. 

10 Jbid., 6,1048a30-35, On the text a35, cf. J. Cook Wilson, JP, XXXII (1913), 300-301; 
W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., II, 250-251. 

11 © 6,1048a35-36. 

12 Jbid., 6,1048b8-9, 

13 Cf, ibid, 10,1051a34-bl. 

14 The original Aristotelian term in the literary works seems to have been évdeAdyera, meaning 
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The word ‘act,’ which is collated with ‘entelechy,’ has been extended to other 
things, chiefly from movements; for act is considered chiefly to be movement.5 


The two terms, however, are used by Aristotle interchangeably.'® 
‘Act,’ indeed, should rather be applied to the type distinct from 
movement. 


For every movement is incomplete—making thin, learning, walking, building; 
these are movements, and indeed incomplete. For it is not true that at the same 
time a thing is walking and has walked, or is building and has built, or is 
coming to be and has come to be, or is being moved and has been moved, but 
what is being moved is different from what has been moved, and what is 
moving from what has moved. But.it is the same thing that at the same time has 
seen and is seeing, or is thinking and has thought. The latter sort of process, 
then, I call an act, and the former is a movement.17 


Act is not in itself dependent upon movement. Rather, in its fullest 
sense it is contradistinguished from movement. It does not imply 
seeking an end outside itself. It is not like building—the purpose of 
which is a house—, but like seeing or thinking—the purpose of which 
is themselves. These can continue as the same act, instead of striving 
towards something else and ending when that objective has been 
attained. 

This doctrine lays the foundation for answering a troublesome aporia 
in B.'® It establishes an act that does not involve movement. This type 
of principle seems required to break the aporia. But no backward 
reference is made to the treatment in B. 

The act in the case of movement is in the thing being acted upon. In 
the other and more perfect type, the act is in the agent. 


And while in some cases the exercise is the ultimate thing (e.g. in sight the 
ultimate thing is seeing, and no other product besides this results from sight), 


‘permanence.’ Cf. E. Bignone, L’Aristotele Perduto, I, 250-261; Alene e Roma, VIII (1940), 61-64. 
On the history of the term, cf. J. Bidez, Un Singulier Naufrage Littéraire dans l’ Antiquité, pp. 33-44. 
On the formation of the word, cf. K. v. Fritz, Philosophie und Sprachlicher Ausdruck, p. 66. G. Teich- 
miller had already noted the relation between the two notions, in Studien zur Geschichte der Be- 
griffe, pp. 530-531. 

15 @ 3,1047a30-32; cf. 8,1050a21-23. "Die Anwenseheit der Form (xagovala) bringt deshalb 
die Moglichkeit zur Wirklichkeit (€végyeia), und wenn das Wesen als Zweck (réAoc) betrachtet 
wird, so kommt durch die Anwesenheit des Wesens das Ding in den Besitz des Zweckes (évreAé- 
yeta).” G. Teichmiller, Aristotelische Forschungen, III, 6. 

16 Cf, J. M. Leblond, Logique et Méthode, pp. 427-430. ‘‘Mais tout en signalant cette différence 
d'origine et de sens entre évégyera et évteAéyeta, Aristote n’y attache guére d’importance: 
en fait, il emploie indifféremment les deux termes: ...” Ibid., p. 429. Cf. F. Brentano, Bedeutung 
des Seienden, pp. 44-45, n. 17. 

17 © 6,1048b28-35. 

38 B 1,996al1. 
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but from some things a product follows (e.g. from the art of building there 
results a house as well as the act of building), yet none the less the act is in the 
former case the end and in the latter more of an end than the potency is. For 
the act of building is realized in the thing being built, and comes to be, and is, 
together with the house. 

Where, then, the result is something apart from the exercise, the act is in the 
thing that is being made, e.g. the act of building is in the thing that is being 
built, and that of weaving in the thing that is being woven, and similarly in all 
other cases, and in general the movement is in the thing that is being moved; 
but where there is no product apart from the actuality, the actuality is present 
in the agents, e.g. the act of seeing is in the seeing subject and that of contem- 
plation is in the contemplating subject and the life is in the soul (and there- 
fore well-being also; for it is a certain kind of life.)10 


Efficient causality therefore involves imperfection. It is something 
incomplete. It has its ultimate actuality in something else. 

Aristotle once more does not look to the existential problem. The 
efficient cause is of its nature always in act, as far as motion allows. If 
the agent is brought into contact with the patient under the proper 
circumstances, the effect just follows—determined in the case of non- 
rational causes, but with a choice of contraries in rational agents.?° 
Nothing more seems required to explain efficiency. The necessity of 
explaining a new act of existence does not seem to arise. 


3. The Priority of Act 


To all types of potency, act is prior in definition and in Entity. In time 
it is absolutely prior, though not necessarily so in an individual instance. 


To all such potency, then, act is prior both in definition and in Entity; and 
in time it is prior in one sense, and in another it is not. 

Clearly it is prior in definition; for that which is in the primary sense potential 
is potential because it is possible for it to become actual; eg. I mean by 
‘capable of building’ that which can build, and by ‘capable of seeing’ that which 
can see, and by ‘visible’ that which can be seen. And the same account applies 
to all other cases, so that the formula and the knowledge of the one must 
precede the knowledge of the other.2! 


19 © 8,1050a23-b2. Oxford trans., with slight changes. This doctrine throws considerable 
light on the importance of the opening sentence of the Metaphysics and its immediate develop- 
ment in A 1-3, 

20 Cf. supra, p. 404. In the Physics, all that Aristotle requires for the exercise of efficient causality 
is proximity and a certain disposition, with nothing preventing the action; cf. Pk., VIII 1,251 
b1-3; 4,255a34-b29, 

21 © 8,1049b10-17; cf. 4 11,1018b9-1019a11. 
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Potency can therefore be known and defined only in terms of its 
corresponding act. In time also the act must always precede, at least in 
another singular of the same species. 


In time it is prior in this sense: the actual which is identical in species though 
not in number with something potential is prior to it. I mean that to this parti- 
cular man who now is in actuality and to the corn and to the seeing subject the 
matter and the seed and that which is capable of seeing, which are potentially a 
man and corn and seeing, but not yet actually so, are prior in time; but prior in 
time to these are other actual things, from which they were produced.22 

But it is also prior in Entity; firstly, because things that are posterior in 
becoming are prior in form and in Entity (e.g. man is prior to boy and human 
being to seed; for the one already has its form, and the other has not), and 
because everything that comes to be moves towards a principle, i.e. an end (for 
that for the sake of which a thing is, is its principle, and the becoming is for the 
sake of the end), and the act is the end, and it is for the sake of this that the 
potency is acquired. For animals do not see in order that they may have sight, 
but they have sight that they may see.23 


In this passage ‘Entity’ and ‘form’ are equated. Act is prior in Entity 
or form because it is of itself form; potency is not form, but has form 
only through its act. 

The second reason for priority of act in Entity is that the purpose of 
potency is act. The act is the end, and the potency is on account of this 
end. The notions of ‘act’ and ‘end’ are equated. 


Further, matter is potentially just because it may come to its form; and when 
it is actually, then it is in its form. ... For the action is the end, and the act 
is the action.24 


The final cause is in this way reduced to the formal. The form or act 
is the purpose intended. 

Eternal things are prior in Entity to corruptible things. They are not 
potential. 


For eternal things are prior in Entity to corruptible things, and nothing poten- 
tial is eternal. ... That which may possibly not be is corruptible, either in 
the full sense or in the precise sense in which it is said that it may possibly not 
be. ... All incorruptible things are, then, actual. Nor can anything which is of 
necessity be potential; yet these things are primary; for if these were not, nothing 
would be.25 


22 © 8,1049b17-24. 

23 Ibid., 8,1050a4-11. 

% Ibid., 8,1050a15-23. The Greek is hard to translate. In English, ‘act’ is the primary form, 
‘action’ the abstractive derivative. In the Greek, the relations of the word-forms are just the 
opposite. 

25 © 8,1050b6-19; cf. Int., 13,23a18-24. 
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Things partially actual and partially potential—i.e., corruptible things 
require necessary things prior to them in Entity. Beings purely actual 
as the primary instance of Entity seem indicated by this study of act and 
potency in sensible things. 

The sun and the heavenly bodies are therefore actual, except for their 
potency in regard to local motion.”* But even this is not a potency to 
opposites. 


Nor do they tire in this activity; for movement is not for them, as it is for 
corruptible things, connected with the potentiality for opposites, so that the con- 
tinuity of the motion should be laborious; for it is that kind of Entity which is 
matter and potency, not act, that causes this.27 


Corruptible things imitate the incorruptible. 


Incorruptible things are imitated by those that are involved in change, e.g., 
earth and fire. For these also are ever active; for they have their motion of 
themselves and in themselves.28 


But the Platonic Ideas are potencies. 


If then there are any natures of Entities such as the dialecticians say the 
Ideas are, there must be something much more scientific than Science-itself and 
something more mobile than Movement-itself; for these will be more of the 
nature of acts, while Science-itself and Movement-itself are potencies for these.?® 
From the viewpoint of Aristotle’s procedure, the Ideas cannot be the 
primary Entities, because their nature is potential. They are but replicas 
of sensible things, and no different in nature, in spite of the addition of 
characteristics like ‘itself’ or ‘eternal.’ 
The priority of act is shown also in another way. Potency is open to 
both good and bad, while act tends only to the good.5! The doctrine is 
finally illustrated from the procedure of geometers.*? 


Pl 


This treatment of act and potency makes no attempt to establish 
separate Entities. It shows positively that there must be actual and incor- 


26 © 8,1050b16-21. 

27 Jbid., 8,1050b24-28. 

28 Jbid., 8,1050b28-30; cf. G C, II 10,337al-7. 

29 © 8,1050b34-1051a2. 

30 Cf. Z 16,1040b30-34; and supra, p. 234. Regarding the life and activity in perfect Being that 
are mentioned by Plato at Sph., 249A, cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, pp. 244-247. 

31 © 9,1051a4-21. 

382 Jbid., 221-33. Cf. W. Jaeger, Rh. Mus., LXVII (1912), 304-305. 
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tuptible Entities—namely, the heavens. It demonstrates that act is prior 
in Entity, and so the primary Entities will be without potency. But it 
does not go on to draw the conclusion that there must be absolutely 
immaterial Entities. It is content with showing on this basis that the 
Platonic Ideas could not fill the role of absolutely primary Entities. 

This treatment in @, then, is adapted to laying a basis for ‘solving’ the 
fifth aporia of B. But, like ZH, it gives no indication of having been 
originally written for or consciously directed towards this purpose. In 
establishing act as independent—in Entity—of potency, it merely 
provides the means of arriving at a type of separate Entity whose nature 
will be different from the nature of sensible things. If it had already 
been composed and at hand, it could quite easily be given its present 
place among the treatises that construct the way to separate Entity. 

The study of act and potency in Book @ provides but little direct help 
for the problem of form and universal. The priority of act assures the 
absolutely dominant role of form, for Aristotelian act and form are 
understood to coincide. The Platonic Forms, to which the universals 
should correspond,** assume on the other hand the aspect of potency. 
This should indicate a priority of the Aristotelian form over the univer- 
sal, in the event of a solution in terms of act and potency. It likewise 
confirms the priority of form in the singular composite. But as yet no 
application of the doctrine of act and potency is made to-the form and 
universal. 


33 Ct. H 1,1042a15-16. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


BEING AS TRUTH (@ 10) 


ds fourth way of expressing Being—Being as Truth—had been 
sketched briefly in Book A. 


Again, ‘being’ and ‘is’ mean that a statement is true, ‘not being’ that it is not 
true but false,—and this alike in the case of affirmation and of negation; e.g. 
‘Socrates is musical’ means that this is true, or ‘Socrates is not-pale’ means that 
this is true; but ‘the diagonal of the square is not commensurate with the side’ 
means that it is false to say it is. 


The introductory treatment in E 4 elaborates this theme. 


But since that which is in the sense of being true, or is not in the sense of 
being false, depends on combination and separation, and truth and falsity 
together depend on the allocation of a pair of contradictory judgements (for the 
true judgement affirms where the subject and predicate really are combined, 
and denies where they are separated, while the false judgement has the opposite of 
this allocation; it is another question, how it happens that we think things 
together or apart; by ‘together’ and ‘apart’ I mean thinking them so that there 
is no succession in the thoughts but they become a unity); for falsity and truth 
are not in things—it is not as if the good were true, and the bad were in itself 
false—but in the intellect; while with regard to simple things and the what-is, 
falsity and truth are not even in the intellect:—this being so, we must consider 
later what has to be discussed with regard to that which is or is not in this sense.2 


The promised discussion is given in @ 10. The introductory treatment 
in E isolates this expression of Being as a combination or separation in 
the intellect and not in things. It recognizes a difficulty in understanding 
how there can be any combination even in the intellect in the case of 
simple things. In any event, this cannot be a primary expression of 
Being. The true and the false are properly not in things, but are about 
things, and so are dependent upon Being expressed in one of the other 
ways.® 

@ 10 takes up this topic against the background of the central Books. 


Being and not-Being are expressed in one sense according to the schemata of 
categories, in another according to the potency or actuality of these or their 
non-potency or non-actuality, and thirdly in the principal sense4 of true Being 


1A 7,1017a31-35. Oxford trans. 

2 EF 4,1027b18-29. Oxford trans., except at lines b27-28. Cf. Int., 16a12-13, 

8 EF 4,1027b29-1038a2. 

4 CE W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 11, 274-275, Ross brackets these words, and omits them in the 
Oxford translation. If they are retained, however, the contrast is hardly between truth in com- 
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or falsity. This depends, on the side of the things, on their being combined or 
separated, so that he who thinks the separated to be separated and the combined 
to be combined has the truth, while he whose thought is in a state contrary to 
that of the things is in error. This being so, when is what is called truth or 
falsity present, and when is it not? We must consider what we mean by this, 
It is not because we think truly that you are pale, that you are pale, but because 
you are pale we who say this have the truth.5 


Truth in its principal sense is therefore dependent upon things. It 
consists in stating the combinations or separations found in things them- 
selves. 

No mention is made of the judgment attaining any further act in the 
things than the types of Being expressed according to the categories. 
Aristotle gives no hint of regarding the judgment as the operation that 
grasps the existential act of the thing. In fact, verbal forms of expression 
are reduced by the Stagirite to simple combinations of the different 
types of Being found in the categories. The verb itself seems conceived 
as attaining, in its special mode of expression, nothing more than the 
category ‘when.’* The existential features are entirely ignored. 

The problem of simple things, broached in E 4,8 is now treated. 


In fact, as the true is not the same in these cases, so also Being is not the 
same; but the true or the false is as follows—contact and assertion are truth 
(assertion not being the same as affirmation), and ignorance is non-contact. For 
it is not possible to be in error about the what-is of a thing, except per accidens.? 


In the case of non-composites, truth is the simple contact of the mind! 
with the thing. It is the mere expression or ‘assertion’ of the thing. 


posites and non-composites. The sense of truth that is being treated is immediately set off against 
truth in the things (b2-6). Truth in this objective sense is treated in AB and a; cf. W. D. Ross, 
op. cit., 1, 128; H. Maier, Syllogistik, 1, 13-24; 35-40; and supra, p. 173. 

Jaeger’s interpretation (Studien, pp. 51-52; also P. Wilpert, Philosophisches Jahrbuch, LUI, 1940, 
p. 9, n. 40) in the sense of the most commonly used signification finds a parallel in the treatment 
of unity. Unity, though expressed in as many ways as Being, has as its ‘principal sense’ a quanti- 
tative designation (I 1,1052b19; 1053b5), E. Essen would solve the problem by attaching © 10 
to the end of H (Ein Beitrag zur Lésung der aristotelischen Frage, p. 140). Apelt (Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
der griechischen Philosophie, p. 118) sees the expression as emphasizing the fundamental meaning 
of Being in the copula. 

5 @ 10,1051a34-b9, 

8 A 7,1017a27-30; Int., 12,21b9-10. 

7 Int. 3,16b6-10. 

8 F 4,1027b27-28. Text supra, p. 411. 

® © 10,1051b22-26. On the sense of per accidens here, cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., II, 277-278. 

10 Ouyydvew (@ 10,1051b24-25), voeiv (1052al-2). In spite of exceptions, mind (voi) in 
Aristotle refers to knowledge of simple things, intellect (dtdvora) to knowledge of composites; 
cf. G. Calogero, I Fondamenti della Logica Aristotelica, pp. 19-21. A. Schwegler, Metaph. Arist., 
IV, 4-5, lists the Aristotelian usages of dedvora. 
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Falsity in this case is not error, but just lack of contact—ignorance. 
Though the mind can attain these non-composites, the intellect cannot 
exercise its operation of combining or separating in regard to them. 
About them there can be no truth in the intellect... Truth in their regard 
is of a different kind, in which the mind ‘contacts’ them. This is truth, 
but not ‘truth in the intellect.’ 

The general doctrine of truth in non-composites is applied to non- 
composite Entities in particular. 

And the same holds regarding non-composite Entities (for it is not possible to 
be in error about them). And they all are in act, not in potency; for otherwise 
they would have come to be and ceased to be; but, as it is, Being-itself does not 
come to be nor cease to be; for if it had done so it would have had to come out 
of something. About the things, then, which are of their very nature a Being 
and in act,!2 it is not possible to be in error, but only to know them or not to 


know them, But we do inquire what they are, viz. whether they are of such and 
such a nature or not.18 


Of what type of Entity is Aristotle speaking? 

He is speaking of Entity that is not composite. The contrast must be 
with sensible Entity, Entity composed of matter and form. These non- 
composite Entities are in act, not in potency. They will therefore be 
forms that are actual without matter. The insistence on their actual 
character precludes the possibility of interpreting them as universals or 
after the manner of universals; for the nature of the universal, from 
Aristotle's viewpoint, is potential. The expressions ‘Being-itself’ and ‘of 
their very nature Being’ occur in the Stagirite’s descriptions of the 
Platonic Being or of the quasi-universal Being that is not Entity.4 But 
the addition each time in the present text of ‘in act’ makes clear ‘the fact 
that Entities in the Aristotelian sense are meant, and not concepts. They 
are things which, if they came to be, would have to come out of some- 
thing. The first part of the treatment was general, applying to all non- 
composites, whether Entities or concepts. The above text applies the 
doctrine to Entities in the full Aristotelian meaning of the word. 

The Stagirite is envisaging a non-composite or simple Entity, in the 
sense of Entities that have no matter but are entirely in act. Such 
Entities can be attained by the mind only in mere contact, and not 


11 EF 4,1027b27-28. On the translation ‘intellect,’ cf. supra, Chapter Six, n. 15. 

12 Traditional text. 

13-@ 10,1051b26-33. 

14 B 4,1001a30; I 2,1003b33; H 6,1045b1-6. At E 4,1028a3, ‘Being-itself’? means the Being 
that is expressed according to the categories or as in act, in contrast to Being per accidens or as 
true. 
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through judging or reasoning. What type of mental operation is such 
a ‘contact?’ The metaphysical treatises give no answer. They determine 
solely the fact that it must be so.5 Nor does the present treatment estab- 
lish the fact of separate Entities. It just shows that if immobile Beings 
are admitted, they can be known only by simple contact. 

The general doctrine of Being as the true and not-Being as the false 
is summed up in conclusion: 


As regards Being in the sense of the true, and not-Being as the false, in one 
case there is truth if the things are combined, and falsity if they are not com- 
bined; in the other case, if the thing is Being it is Being in a particular way, and 
if it is not Being in this way it is not Being at ail. Truth means knowing these 
things, and there is no falsity or error, only ignorance.1¢ 


The study of Being as the true presents the problem of separate Entity. 
In investigating truth in composites, it is led to the question of truth in 
simple things. But since it deals only with Being as in the mind, it cannot 
of itself investigate the nature of things in themselves. As in the case of 
Being per accidens," the treatment must end only in making the problem 
manifest. The study of Being per accidens has suggested the necessity of 
eternal things.’® The treatment of Being as the true culminates in the 
question of simple Entities. 


18 For references to this doctrine in de An., cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., II, 275-276. Whatever 
doctrine of mystical apprehension may be contained in the dialogue On Philosophy (cf. J. Bidez, 
Un Naufrage Singulier Littéraire dans 0 Antiquité, pp. 47-48), the ‘contact’ in the present context is 
a genuine cognition that can be expressed by the verb vociv. Jaeger (Aristoteles, p. 212; trans. 
Robinson, p. 205) considers this passage to be ‘the only remnant of Plato’s contemplation of the 
Ideas that has survived in Aristotle’s metaphysics.” Such an interpretation is difficult to accept, 
since the things contemplated are described as “in act, not in potency” (1051b28) —- an Aris- 
totelian contrast between the separate Entities and the Platonic Ideas. 

16 © 10,1051b33-1052a2. 

17 Supra, p. 310. 

18 E 2,1027a18-19. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE ROLE OF THE CENTRAL BOOKS 
IN THE MAIN SERIES (BOOK J) 


Ho” may the role played by the three central Books be assessed? 

The three Books investigate sensible Entity, according to three 
different expressions of Being. Each way of expressing Being leads up to 
the question of a supersensible type. Being as in the categories required 
form as the primary Entity and therefore as the cause of Being. Yet in 
sensible things the form could not be separate without qualification, 
although its effect—the composite—is absolutely separate. Such a form 
could hardly be the absolutely primary instance of Being. The basis was 
therefore laid for establishing forms that are separate without qualifica- 
tion. But ZH proceed no further. Similarly @ frees act from dependence 
on potency, but does not draw the conclusion of an absolutely unmixed 
act. The treatment of Being as true raises the question of absolutely 
simple Entity, just as Being per accidens suggested eternal Beings. 

An elaborate basis has therefore been laid for establishing super- 
sensible Entity as eternal, simple, absolutely separate and actual. ‘These 
treatises have evidently been written for that purpose, as they themselves 
profess. Yet they give no hint of having been originally written to follow 
out the treatment of AE I. Rather, they appear to have been meant as 
part of an investigation of separate Entity based on Book 4. Later, by 
means of E 2-4, they seem to have been incorporated into the main series 
in the place leading up to the ‘solution’ of the fifth aporia, a purpose to 
which they were of their own nature well adapted. 

If this be so, these treatises still form part of the aporematic study. 
They should belong to the dialectical treatment that establishes the 
principles of the science. Does that mean that even with the end of the 
central Books the properly scientific procedure has not yet been 
reached? ? 

An affirmative answer to the question should not cause too much 
scandal. The first principles of any science have to be established by the 
dialectical procedure. For the science of Being envisaged in £, the first 


1 Cf. supra, pp. 396; 403. 

2 “Das gibt nun zu denken. Wir besitzen also nach der Bonitz-Brandisschen Anschauung 
streng genommen nur die vorbereitenden Vorlesungen zur Metaphysik zusammenhingend und 
volistandig. ... Aber wir fragen weiter: kénnen ZHO als Vorbereitung dieser spateren Biicher, 
kénnen diese auch nur als Teile des Hauptteils angesehen werden ?” W. Jaeger, Studien, pp. 96-97. 
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principles are separate from sensible things, and so not directly attainable 
by human cognition. They have to be attained through a long and 
difficult study of sensible things. Little wonder, then, that the dialectic 
should be so long drawn out. To ‘solve’ the aporia that arises from the 
Platonic ‘conceptions’ of subsistent Ideas and Numbers, the elaborate 
basis laid in the central Books is necessary. The principles used in these 
Books are soundly Aristotelian. They are taken from the Physics and the 
logical works. But in the structure required by A-E 1, they are function- 
ing as part of an aporematic treatment. They are assembled as means for 
encountering a preliminary aporia included in Book B. 

Like the rest of the aporematic treatment, these Books cannot be 
looked upon as ‘introductory’ in the modern sense of the word. They 
deal with the principles of Being itself—form, act, etc.,—though as found 
in secondary instances. But the properly scientific procedure of the 
science outlined in AE 1 can commence only after the first principles 
themselves—i.e., in their primary instance—have been established. 


* 
* * 


The role actually played by the central Books is illustrated in Book I. 
I deals with unity, a topic naturally associated with and arising out of the 
treatment in Z.4 Like ZH and 0, IJ locates its starting-point in 4.5 
But unlike the central Books, it explicitly proposes to ‘solve’ the aporia 
in B about whether unity is or is not Entity. To solve this aporia, it 
employs—again with express citation’—the results of Book Z.° It applies 
the findings of Z to ‘untying’ the knots caused by the Pythagorean and 
Platonic ‘conceptions’ of a subsistent unity. On the basis of Z, neither 
Being nor unity can be Entity nor can any other genus.® In this way the 
mind is also freed from the ‘conceptions’ regarding the genera in the 
sixth and seventh aporiae.!? The treatise concludes by showing that 
Platonic forms in general are impossible, because the specific unity of 
the forms with sensible things precludes their being incorruptible.1! The 
characteristic ‘eternal’ cannot be added to a corruptible nature. 


3 Cf. infra, pp. 460 ff. 

4 Z 16,1040b16-30; H 6,1045a8-b23 (cf. Z 12). 
5 7 1,1052a15-16; A 6. 

6 7 2,1053b10; B 4,1001a4-b25. 

? T 2,1053b17, 

8 Z 13-16. 

8 Z 16,1040b18-19; 1041a4; J 2,1053b16-25. 
0 B 3,998a20-999a23. 

7 10,1059a10-14, 
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I, therefore, seems meant to proceed from the basis of 4, but at the 
same time to use the results of ZH for meeting the aporiae of B. It unites 
in a single development the two different procedures based on A and A 
respectively. It thereby illustrates the role assigned to the central Books 
in the wider and unifying conception of the metaphysical treatises. Z-@ 
were intended in the final revision to supply the basis for meeting a 
number of the aporiae in Book B.1? 

Two further points mentioned in J have some interest for the study of 
Being. 

Entity, just as Being and unity, cannot be a genus.!® Entity therefore 
does not apply to its different instances as a genus. As it has been seen 
to have primary and secondary instances, it should, like Being and 
unity,’ be a neds é equivocal. 

Also, the unity of the logos, and so of the species, is explained as that 
of which there is a single act of knowledge.!® Because the formula, no 
matter in how many singulars, can be grasped by the one act of knowing, 
specific and universal knowledge is possible. 


12 On the connection of J with J’, cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., I, xxii. Ross (ibid., p. xxiii) 
considers that I comes logically after MN. But its close connection with the topic of unity in 
ZH, as well as its use of A as its starting-point, make it fit in methodically as a school logos after 
Z and before M. The lack of reference to it in N is rather a problem of N’s connection with the 
main series. Covotti (Da Aristotele ai Bizantini, pp. 27; 74) places J after a and before AMN. 

13 Jf 2,1053b23-24. 

4 Cf. I 2,1003a33-b33. 

15 T 1,1052a29-30. 


PART FOUR 


SEPARATE ENTITY (MAN) 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


THE FIRST PRINCIPLES (BOOK M) 


a. Non-Aristotelian Conceptions (M 1-9) 


1. The Mathematicals 


OOK M seems to be the direct continuation of the treatment found 
in ZH.' The topic, however, is introduced with the same wording 
as in the fifth aporia in B.? 
Now since our inquiry is whether there is or is not besides the sensible Entities 
any which is immovable and eternal, and if there is what it is. ..3 


An investigation of the doctrines taught by others is first proposed.* 
‘These doctrines set up the Mathematicals or the Ideas as Entities, or else 
unite the two into one nature.® 

The Mathematicals are first treated solely as mathematical, without 
bringing forward the question whether they are Entities or causes of 
Being. They are shown to be impossible either within sensible things 
or separate from them.’ They are discussed in terms of and with express 
references to the fifth aporia of B,§ and are finally explained as sensible 
things treated not as mobile but as quantitative.” This is made possible 
by the mathematician’s act of separating quantity, which is not actually 
separate in things.’° The Mathematicals, consequently, have no actual 
Being outside the thought of the mathematician, but only material or 
potential Being. 


1 Ch. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 214-215 (trans. Robinson, p. 207); W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 
I, xix. Oggioni states: “Af 1-9 costituisce non solo la continuazione e¢ il completamento del- 
Vindagine sulla sostanza contenuta in Metaphys. ZH, ma pit precisamente l’immediata conti- 
nuazione di essa.” (La ‘Filosofia Prima,’ p. 109). 

E. v. Ivanka, on the other hand, writes: ‘'M ist also die direkte Fortsetzung der Physik.” 
Scholastik, IX (1934), 531. 

2 B 2,997a34-35. 

3 M 1,1076a10-12. Oxford trans., but ‘Entity’ for ‘substance.’ 

£ M 1,1076a12-16. Such a treatment had been envisaged in the forward reference at Z 11, 
1037a12 and H 1,1042a23, 

5 M 1,1076a16-21. 

§ M 1,1076a21-26. 

7 M 2,1076a38-1077b14. 

8 M 2,1076a39 refers to B 2,998a7-19; M 2,1077al to B 2,997b12-34. 

® M 2-3, 1077b15-1078b6. 

10 M 3,1078a21-31. 
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Since order and symmetry and finitude!! are found in the Mathe- 
maticals, goodness and beauty belong to the orbit of the mathematician.” 
A further treatment of the good in this sphere is promised, '* though 
nowhere given in the extant treatises. 


2. The Ideas 


The second topic proposed for treatment in Book M is the Ideas. They 
are to be discussed in this section simply in themselves, and just because 
the procedure at this stage requires it. The ‘hearers’ are considered 
familiar with the arguments against them—arguments that had been 
developed in the exoteric discourses.4 

The Ideas, like the Mathematicals, are accordingly to be treated first 
in themselves. The acquaintance on the part of the ‘hearers’ with the 
previous polemic necessitates merely a synopsis or brief reference. The 
arguments given in this treatise seem to have been in fact compiled from 
the earlier and exoteric works of the Stagirite."® 

Of interest for the present study of Being is the manner in which 
Aristotle commences the attack on the Ideas. The Ideas are reached 
from sensible things, and arise from the effort to find the causes of the 
singular sensibles. 


... for the Forms are, one may say, more numerous than the singular sensible 
things, yet ic was in seeking the causes of these that they proceeded from them 
to the Forms.16 


In the account preserved in Book A,—which is probably the original 
compilation from which the present section is written!”—, the possibility 
of knowing the Ideas through reminiscence is curtly dismissed. 


Again, if scientific knowledge happened to be innate, it would be astounding 
how we could be unaware of our possessing the most excellent of the sciences,18 


11 Cf. Plato, Phlb., 66AB. 

12 M 3,1078a31-36. 

18 Mf 3,1078b5-6, Cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., IJ, 419. 

14 Mf 1,1076a26-29. On the detail of these arguments, cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 1, 187- 
211; H. Cherniss, Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, pp. 226-318. H. Jackson, JP, X 
(1881), 289, maintained that the Aristotelian account of the Ideas agreed with the Philebus, but 
not with the Republic. 

18 Cf. C. A. Brandis, Diatribe de Libris Aristotelis deperditis de Ideis et de Bono sive Philosophia, 
p. 20; H. v. Arnim, Wien Stud., XLVI (1928), 24-26; H. Karpp, Hermes, LXVIII (1933), 384- 
390; E, v. Ivanka, Scholastik, IX (1934), 527; 533; 542; H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato 
and the Academy, pp. 488-491; S. Mansion, Revue Philosophique de Louvain, XLVII (1949), 169-202. 

16 M 4,1078b36-1079a2. Oxford trans., except ‘singular’ for ‘particular.’ 

7 Cf. E. v. Iv4nka, Scholastik, IX (1934), 542. 

18 4 9,993a1-2. 
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Not for a moment does Aristotle entertain the question of any other 
origin for the Platonic Ideas than sensible things.!® What are termed 
Ideas are nothing but the universal predicates that are applied to sensible 
singulars. Such a universal is described as a concept (dna). 


Again, according to the conception on which the belief in the Ideas rests, there 
will be Forms not only of Entities, but also of many other things; for the concept 
is single not only in the case of Entities, but also in that of non-Entities, and 
there are sciences of other things than Entity.20 


Plato had expressly denied that the Ideas were ‘concepts.’** Yet 
Aristotle’s estimate of their nature—originating, as he sees them, from 
singular sensible things—can allow them no other status than that of a 
concept. 

The most serious objection to the Ideas is that, although their whole 
reason is to be causes of sensible things, they can in no possible way 
contribute toward either the knowledge or the Being of those things. 
This reasoning had already been faced but not directly answered by 
Plato in the Parmenides.? Aristotle emphasizes these effects of the 
‘separation.’ 


Above all one might discuss the question what in the world the Forms 
contribute to sensible things, either to those that are eternal or to those that 
come into being and cease to be; for they cause neither movement nor any 
change in them. But again they help in no wise either towards the knowledge of 
other things (for they are not even the Entity of these, else they would have 
been in them), or towards their being, if they are not in the things which share 
in them, ,. .28 


The Platonic Forms, therefore, cannot function as formal causes. To 
call them patterns of things is meaningless.” 
Nor is there any true efficient cause in the doctrine of Ideas. 


19“ die Idee gerat geradezu in Abhangigkeit — fir ihre Auffindung !— von der gege- 
benen Wirklichkeit, die die Idee doch erst erkl&ren soll.” J. Stenzel, Zahl und Gestalt (1933), 
p. 3. 

20 M 4,1079a19-23; cf. A 9,990b22-26. 

21 Plato, Prm., 132BC. 

22 Ibid., 134-135. 

23 M 5,1079b12-18. Oxford trans., except ‘Entity’ for ‘substance,’ and ‘things’ for ‘indi- 
viduals’ at b18. Cf. A 9,991a8-14. On the total separation of the Platonic Forms from sensible 
things in regard to motion, Entity, and knowledge, cf. J. D. Mabbott, CQ, XX (1926), 73. For 
Natorp, the Platonic Forms were not independent and singular things, but methods or functions 
of thought (Platons Ideenlehre, pp. 74-75; 276). 

*4 M 5,1079b24-26. Mabbott (lec. cit., p. 74) points out that nowhere do the words denoting 
participation occur in Plato to denote the relation of sensible things to the Ideas, except in the 
crushing condemnation of the Parmenides. 
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For what is it that works, looking to the Ideas?25 


In the account of A, the ‘great-and small’ is shown to function as a 
predicate rather than as a material cause.?® 

With Forms that do not function as formal] causes, and matter that does 
not function as a material cause, there can evidently be no true efficiency 
or finality in the Platonic doctrine. There can be no true change—as 
Aristotle understands change—in the sense of something becoming some- 
thing else.27. This seems to be what is meant in the statement that Plato 
uses only two causes,?® matter and form, and that even these are under- 
stood but vaguely.?° 


3. Further Treatment of the Mathematicals 


The final section here ostensibly treats the Mathematicals as causes 
of Beings.3° The nature of these as Mathematicals is shown to preclude 
their functioning in that role, because they cannot be separate from 
sensible things.?1. The discussion does not contribute anything towards 
the investigation of Being. 


* 
* * 


M 1-9 seems adapted to meet the fifth aporia of B, as far as the Ideas 
and Mathematicals are involved. The aporia was placed in these terms: 


Further, must it be said that there are only sensible Entities, or that there are 
others apart from these? And do there happen to be one or more kinds of 
Entities, as those say who assert the Forms and the intermediates, with which 
they say the mathematical sciences deal.82 


The aporia is whether there are only sensible Entities, or whether there 
are Ideas and Mathematicals apart from them. The sensible Entities are 


25 M 5,1079b26-27. Oxford trans. Cf. P. Shorey, De Platonis Idearum Doctrina Commentatio, 
p. 14; H. Meyer, Geschichte der alten Philosophie, p. 279. 

26 “Further, one might suppose that the Entity which is substrate as matter is too mathema- 
tical, and is rather a predicate and a difference of the Entity, i.e. of the matter, than the matter 
itself; ie., the great and the small are like the rare and the dense which the physical philosophers 
speak of, calling these the primary differences of the substrate; for these are a kind of excess and 
defect.” A 9,992b1-7. 

27 Cf. Ti, 49A-52A. 

28 4 6,988a8-10. 

29 4 7,988a22-b1. 

30 M 6-9, 1080a12-1086a18. 

81 Mf 9,1085b34-36. 

32 B 2,997a34-b3. 
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considered as having been already treated in the Physics and in ZH. The 
nature of the Mathematicals is investigated, with express reference to B, 
and is found not to be separate, but considered as separate by the mathe- 
matician. Since the Mathematicals are not separate they cannot be the 
causes of things. Z had already shown that the cause of Being—Entity 
—must be separate.*? ‘The Mathematicals therefore cannot be the causes 
sought by Wisdom. _ 

With regard to the Mathematicals, then, M 1-9 seems composed for the 
express purpose of freeing the intellect from a ‘conception’ sketched in 
the fifth aporia of B. As in this aporia,*‘ the greater part of the treatment 
of M 1-9 is devoted to the Mathematicals. ‘The long and intricate discus- 
ston of their nature is quite on a par with the elaborate inquiry about the 
principle of contradiction in I’, which was also undertaken on the 
occasion of encountering an aporia. 

The Ideas are shown to be impossible as Entities. They are explained 
as concepts, which if separated could not in any way function as causes 
in relation to sensible things. They cannot be the causes sought by 
Wisdom. The arguments used are presumed, as in B,®5 to be familiar to 
the ‘hearers.’ They are merely marshalled and brought to bear upon the 
present point. 

M 1-9 has consequently every appearance of having been originally 
intended to untie the ‘knots’ in B occasioned by the separate Ideas and 
Mathematicals. It presupposes, by explicit reference, the treatment of 
ZH. It seems also to presume the general background of ZH. Proposing 
to show that the Mathematicals are not the causes of things, it demon- 
strates that they are not separate. In the background of Z, this procedure 
can readily be understood. Anything not separate cannot be prior to or 
cause of that upon which its Being—because not separate—depends. 
Moreover, the perfunctory manner in which already publicized argu- 
ments are applied to the Ideas is easily understood in the background of 
Z’s painstaking treatment of the universals. In such a setting the 
arguments from the literary works would merely have to be recalled, 
and their bearing on the aporia would be sufficiently evident. 

M 1-9, like I, draws upon ZH to break an aporia of B. In it, as in J, 
the two currents of the Metaphysics—the one based on A, the other on A 
—meet in unison. But unlike J, M shows no sign of being itself close 
to A. 


33 Z 1,1028a20-b2. 
% B 2,997b12-998a19. 
35 B 2,997b5. 
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b. The Individuality and Universality of the Principles 


The short treatise preserved at the end of M proposes to treat the 
separate Ideas before approaching the Mathematicals. 


Regarding the first principles and the first causes and elements, the views 
expressed by those who discuss only sensible Entity have been partly stated in 
our works on nature, and partly do not belong to the present inquiry; but the 
views of those who assert that there are other Entities besides the sensible must 
be considered next after those we have been mentioning. Since, then, some 
say that the Ideas and the numbers are such Entities, and that the elements of 
these are the elements and principles of Beings, we must inquire regarding these 
what they say and in what sense they say it. 

Those who posit numbers only, and these mathematical, must be considered 
later; but as regards those who assert the Ideas one might study at the same time 
the way in which these are asserted and the aporia concerning them.! 


M 9-10, accordingly, presumes no knowledge in the ‘hearers’ of M 1-9, 
and does not positively refer to ZH. It refers back, on the other hand, to 
A® and B, and undertakes to ‘solve’ one of the aporiae.* For the ‘concep- 
tions’ of the natural philosophers it refers back only to the Physics. It 
proposes to treat the Ideas and the aporia that they occasion. 

The aporia is that the Ideas are universal and are at the same time 
conceived as separate and as singular. This is impossible, as has been 
shown before in the treatment of an aporia.’ The form of this back- 
ward reference and the close similarity of language make it bear upon 
the summary treatment of this point in B,® rather than on the much 
more elaborate demonstration of Z.7 

The aporia claims that without the universal, knowledge is impossible, 
yet the universal cannot be separate.6 This aporia is shown to hold 
equally for those who assert Ideas and those who do not. It accordingly 
takes the form given in the final aporia of B.° 


1 M 9,1086a21-32. 

2 M 9-10 presumes, as already established, that no universal can be Entity (M 10,1087a1-2). 
But there is no backward reference to Z, even implicitly. 

3 M 9,1086b2-3, referring to A 6,987b!1. M 4,1078b17 occurs in a treatment which comes 
after M 9-10 (9,1086a30), and so cannot be the treatise cited. 

4 M 9,1086a34 refers to B 6,1003a7-17. M 10,1087b15-16 refers to B 4,999b24-1000a4 as well, 
and the reference possibly includes B 4,999a24-29, 

-5 M 9,1086a32-35. 

6 B 6,1003a9-12. 

7Z 13-15. 

8 M 9,1086b5-7. 

9 B 6,1003a5-17. 
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Let us now mention what was stated before, at the beginning, among the 
aporiae, and which has a certain aporia both for those who assert the Ideas and 
those who do not. For if one does not suppose Entities to be separate, and in 
the way in which singular things are said to be separate, one will do away with 
Entity as we intend it;!° but if we conceive Entities to be separate, how are we 
to conceive their elements and their principles?!1 


Entity, in the sense understood by Aristotle, is said to be impossible 
without separate Entities. 

What does this mean? 

Evidently ‘separate’ is understood solely in the sense of ‘separate with- 
out qualification.’ The addition ‘in the way in which singular things are 
said to be separate’ is deliberately placed. This way is ‘separate without 
qualification,’ 1 

Within the realm of Entity, therefore, separate Entity seems conceived 
with all the priority accorded to Entity in regard to Being.** Without the 
absolutely separate Entities, any Entity whatsoever is utterly impossible. 

The difficulties in understanding the principles of Entities when 
separate, are briefly sketched. If the principles are singular, they will be 
equal in number to things and will not be knowable; but if they are 
universal, non-Entities will be prior to Entities.4 

These statements are proved briefly, without any kind of reference to 
the long discussions on the same topics in ZH.'® Like a considerable 
part of B, they seem to presuppose a knowledge of the central treatises 
in Aristotle himself, but not in the ‘hearers.’?® 

The difficulty is found to lie in the assertion, established by Socrates 
and accepted by Aristotle, that knowledge is of the universal. The correct 
sense of this statement must be grasped. 


For knowledge, like ‘to know,’ has two senses, of which one is potential and the 
other actual. The potency, being, as matter, universal and indefinite, deals 
with the universal and indefinite; but the actuality, being definite, deals with 
something definite,—being a ‘this’, it deals with a ‘this. But per accidens sight 


10 Regarding the idiom, cf. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 192-193 (trans. Robinson, pp. 186- 
188); W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., II, 463. It need not imply any ‘Platonism’ in Aristotle; cf. 
H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, pp. 493-494. 

11 M 10,1086b14-20. 

12 Cf. H 1,1042a30-31. 

13 Cf, Z 1,1028a31-37. 

14 M 10,1086b20-1087a10. On the meaning of the text at b35-36, cf. P. Shorey, Class. Philol., 
VHT (1913), 90-92. 

18 Cf. Z 13,1038b25-27; 15,1040a25-26. This topic runs through the whole of ZH; cf. supra, 
pp. 395-396. 

16 Supra, pp. 397-398. 
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sees universal color, because this color which it sees is color; and this a which 
the grammarian investigates is an a.17 


Actual knowledge and actual knowing are of a ‘this,’ and not actually 
of a universal. Knowledge of the universal is only potential knowledge 
of the thing. Sensation’® as well as science attain the universal per accidens 
on the occasion of knowing a ‘this.’ 

What does such a doctrine imply? 

Certainly it does not say that there is knowledge of singulars, as such. 
Although the genesis of the problem, in its Platonic background, is pre- 
sented in the antithesis of singular and universal, the treatment proper 
carefully avoids the expression ‘singular.’ Instead, the term ‘this,’ which 
can apply either to a singular or to a physical form (separate in notion), is 
used. A ‘this’ is either a what-IS-Being or a singular composite expressed 
according to its what-IS-Being.1® It is not a universal. It may or may not 
be a singular. 

Of such a ‘this’ there is actual knowledge. Potentially, that know- 
ledge is universal. Aristotle does not expand the explanation. In fact, 
the short treatise ends abruptly at this stage. But the meaning is not 
obscure, nor is it especially difficult to grasp. The Stagirite’s approach 
seems, as usual, to be empirical. He considers the act of knowing a letter 
of the alphabet,—a. The grammarian knows actually this a. It is not 
actually a universal. But his knowledge of the a according to its what-IS- 
Being, which is the source of its ‘thisness,’ 2° can be applied to any other a 
whatsoever. It is able to be applied universally, and so is potentially 
universal. In this way, by actually knowing one a, the grammarian 
knows all other a’s per accidens. 

The knowledge and the knowable correspond exactly. The singular 
sensible thing is actually a ‘this, but is potentially universal. It is 
actually definite, potentially indefinite. Knowledge and the act of 
knowing correspond with these distinctions. 

How is this doctrine to be understood? 

The problem can be simplified by leaving—as Aristotle does—the 
singular out of the consideration. To know the what-IS-Being is to know 
each thing, on account of their per se identity. So the question of know- 


17 M 10,1087a15-21; cf. APr. II 21,67b!-11. On the text at M 10,1087a17, cf. W. D. Ross, 
Arist. Metaph., 11, 466. As to the doctrine, a discussion may be found in-A, Bullinger, Aristoteles 
und Professor Zeller in Berlin, pp. 12-18. 

18 Cf, APo., II 19,100a5-b3; J. Zabarella, in IT Post. Anal. Comm., c. XV; in Opera Logica, cols. 
1274-1276; P. Gohlke, Abstraktion, pp. 104-105. 

38 Cf. supra, pp. 386-387. 

20 Cf. supra, p. 388. 
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ing the thing can be restricted to knowing its form, and yet examples of 
the individual color or the individual alpha can be used to illustrate the 
doctrine. The form as seen in the thing is not universal. It is this 
definite form. That same form, however, is seen in other singular things, 
indefinitely numerous. Yet the knowledge of the form as seen in the 
one definite instance in a singular, is able to be applied indefinitely to 
all things in which that form happens to be found. 

Aristotle makes no attempt to demonstrate that the same form can be 
found in many singulars. He does not seem interested in deducing its 
possibility. He sees it rather as an empirical fact. The form ‘two- 
footed animal’ is seen in one individual man, then in another and 
another indefinitely. That is a fact of experience. It is accounted for 
by the matter, which can enter into a composite with the form, and yet 
not add the least degree of knowability. For any addition in knowability 
would destroy the form.?! 

This is the only explanation required from the standpoint of the 
Stagirite. The empirical fact is that the same definite form is found 
indefinitely multiplied in singulars. Matter is the sufficient explana- 
tion.2? Matter and indefiniteness are therefore the explanation of univer- 
sality both from the side of things and in knowledge. The actual know- 
ledge and knowing are definite and a ‘this. What they know—the 
form and the thing according to its form— is likewise something definite 
and a ‘this.’ But, though actually definite in one singular thing, the 
form—as form—could just as well have been that of any other singular 
of the same species. Its possibility, as a form, of being the form of such 
other individuals, is indefinite. In this way it is potentially indefinite 
and universal. 

Correspondingly, the knowledge (and the act of knowing) is definite. 
But since this definite knowledge of the form is able to be applied 
indefinitely to singulars of the same species, it is potentially indefinite 
and universal. As such it can be regarded as matter for each new actual 
cognition of a singular. That is why, as Z asserts,?* a singular thing can 
be known or perceived only in the actual cognition. When the actuality 
ceases, it is known only by the universal formula. It is known only 
potentially. 

In the logical works, Aristotle repeatedly asserts that knowledge is 
of the universal. From the viewpoint of the Primary Philosophy, such 


21 H 3,1043b34-1044a6. 

22 Cf Z 11,1037a27. 

23 Z 10,1036a6-8; 15,1040a1-6. 

24 The texts are cited by S. Mansion, Le Jugement d’ Existence chez Aristotle, p. 94, n. 1. Cf. also 
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knowledge is the potential, not the actual, knowledge of things. The 
actual knowledge of things is definite, not universal. This may be con- 
sidered Aristotle’s express answer to the problem. It is given in a care- 
fully worded response to the aporia in which this question was placed in 
Book B.75 


P. Gohike, Adstraktion, p. 104, Rodier. gives this warning: “‘Remarquons tout d’abord que la 
formule: il n'y a de science que du général n’a pas pour Aristote, comme elle pouvait avoir aux yeux 
de Socrate, sinon de Platon, la valeur d'un principe.” L’ Année Philosophique, XX. (1909), 9. 

25 B 6,1003a7-17. For the arguments against this interpretation of M 10,1087a15-21, cf, 
H. Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, pp. 340-355. Cherniss, while mindful that 
“the question is xot put with regard to the substances which are admittedly separate and parti- 
cular (i.e. for Aristotle himself the ‘sensible substances’) but with regard to their principles...” 
(p. 347), notes: “It must be observed that in the formulation of this problem Aristotle assumes 
not only that substance must have separate existence in the fashion of particulars but also that 
the elements or principles of substances must be either particulars or universals.” (p. 340). 

The Aristotelian aporia, however, should not be regarded as the statement of a modern ‘pro- 
blem.’ An aporia in Book B is a difficulty arising in the Platonically trained ‘hearers,’ and may 
be legitimately ‘solved’ through by-passing its terms. The first aporia of B, for instance, is that 
the causes are either contrary or disparate. It is ‘solved’ by showing that they are neither contrary 
nor disparate, but agé¢ &. The same ‘solution’ is applied to the third and fourth aporiae. Cf. 
supra, pp. 220 ff. Aristotle therefore may quite readily ‘break’ an aporia by “tacitly rejecting 
the alternatives which he himself has pronounced‘ (Cherniss, p. 349), especially if these alter- 
natives arise from a preceding philosophy, as in the present case from the Platonic. 

In the other texts brought forward by Cherniss (op. cit., pp. 342-343), the contrast is invariably 
between the universal and the singular (td xa0’ xacta, rd ép uéget, xar’ dg:Ousy), and not 
between the universal and the form as a ‘this.’ The further discussion (p. 343) of ‘this alpha’ 
‘at de An., II 5,417229 as the “object of actual thought” presupposes that this object, since it is not 
singular, must be universal. That, however, is precisely the point at issue. Cf. supra, p. 388. 
The objection (H. Cherniss, op. cit., p. 349, n. 257) that Aristotle should have explained this 
meaning with greater exactness, does not take into account the nature of M 9-10 as a school 
logos. In such logoi, technical expressions like the what-IS-Being and a ‘this’ are not explained 
(cf. supra, pp. 180; 386 ff.), but merely brought to bear upon the question at issue. As technical 
conceptions they either could be presumed as already known in their own meaning but not yet 
seen as applied to the question under discussion, or else they could he left for oral explanation. 
In the present case the doctrine of a form as a ‘this’ (mentioned likewise without further eluci- 
dation in other treatises, e.g., 4 8,1017b25; H 1,1042a29: cf. supra, pp. 386 ff.) has merely to be 
applied to the aporia and the ‘solution’ is accomplished. Theophrastus does not seem aware of 
any “contradictory characteristics” (Cherniss, doc. cit.) in making knowledge bear on the what- 
1S-Being, which is peculiar to each thing: “Almost all knowledge, too, is of things peculiar to 
their possessors; for both the substance and essence of each thing is peculiar to it,..." (Meta 
physics, 8b20-22; trans. Ross-Fobes, p. 25; cf. ibid., 9al-4). 

P. Gohlke (Abstraktion, pp. 93-107; 109) makes the ‘actual knowledge’ correspond to the 
agent intellect of the De Anima, and to the knowledge of incomposites; while the ‘potential know- 
ledge’ corresponds to the passive intellect and demonstrative science. This ingenious construc- 
tion seems forced upon the text of M10. The question at issue is the knowledge of singulars and 
universals, not the knowledge of incomposites and demonstrative science. 
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The difference between the form on the one hand, and the universal 
and singular on the other, is quite apparent in this treatment. The form 
is definite. The singulars and the universal are both indefinite. Since 
definiteness has been a characteristic prominently associated all along 
with Being, it stamps the form as able to play the primary role. Neither 
singular nor universal, because neither is definite, could be the primary 
instance of Being in the context of the Aristotelian Wisdom. Form, 
because it is definite, is able to fulfill that function. 

The peculiar relation of form to universality has an important con- 
sequence. The form upon which scientific knowledge of univocals is 
based, is something actually individual. That same form can be seen 
in many other singulars. Similarly, in xgd¢ é equivocals, the one 
definite nature can be seen according to various ways in all the secondary 
instances. No difficulty is experienced by Aristotle in saying that 
noo¢ é things are in acertain sense xa’ é. In neither case is he dealing 
with abstract concepts. In both cases one definite nature forms the basis 
of scientific knowledge. 

Scientific knowledge in both univocals and equivocals is therefore 
reduced to the cognition of a form that is actually individual. This is the 
what-IS-Being, which is repeated in an identical way with univocals, but 
in various and secondary ways with equivocals. The basis for a science 
of equivocals will be an actual form, something definite and individual 
in the sense of not being actually universal, even though it is not a 
singular. 

The Aristotelian universal, accordingly, is an individual form con- 
sidered according to its possibility of being seen in many things, whether 
those things be xa6’ &’ or mgdc é. As such it plays the leading role in 
the order of logic. But all that is actual in what the universal denotes is 
the individual form. The only Entity involved, from the viewpoint of 
the Primary Philosophy, is the individual act. While nothing universal 
can be Entity, the reality implied in the universal is the form, which is 
individual, and the composite, which is singular and which finds its 
actual expression in the form. In this way and according to these 
relations do universal, form and Entity coalesce as the cause of Being in 
sensible things. To this extent do universality and individuality 
coincide, even in sensible forms.2¢ The same form, by its very nature, is 
actually individual and potentially universal. That is the significance of 


form as act. 


ae 


28 Schwegler, Hamelin, and Robin identify universality and individuality in separate Entity. 
Cf. supra, Chapter One, n. 75; n. 99; n. 112. 
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What role does this explanation of cognition play in the main series 
of the treatises?) What is the character of M 9-10? 

The treatment presupposes the Physics and professes to deal with the 
manner in which the Ideas are asserted and the aporia arising therefrom. 
The Ideas are asserted as universal and at the same time as singular. 
This causes an aporia, which has already been drawn up in B. 

The document therefore professes to be treating the Ideas. But it 
extends the aporia to the whole setting of Greek philosophy, and answers 
it in this general context. It seems written, therefore, to break the final 
aporia as well as the first part of the eighth aporia?? of B. As it does not 
presuppose a knowledge of ZH in the ‘hearers,’ it belongs to the section 
of the Metaphysics based only on AB. Methodically it is quite in order 
in its present place. It could well have been retained here by Aristotle 
after the more elaborate approach to the Platonic aporiae had been 
undertaken on the basis of A-0. 

In a way, M 9-10 rounds out completely enough the treatment of the 
final aporia of B. It is lacking in detailed explanation, but is com- 
prehensive enough for a school logos. In spite of its brevity, therefore, it 
seems to be a complete ‘treatment.’ The promised 28 treatment of the 
Mathematicals may easily refer to a later treatise. The ‘fragmentary’ 
character of M 9-10, consequently, does not diminish its importance as 
Aristotle’s formally worded solution of perhaps the most fundamental 
problem contained in the aporiae of Book B. 


ate 


With the M 9-10 all connection with the aporiae of B ceases. So do all 
certain references to and union with the main series. A brief survey of 
how the aporiae have been met should accordingly be made before 
proceeding to the other Books. 

The first four aporiae have been removed by the treatment of TE 1. 
The fifth, as regards the Ideas and the Mathematicals, has been met in M 
on the basis of ZH. The sixth and seventh aporiae arising from the 
universals are answered in J in the background of Z—no universal can 
be the Entity of a thing. The parts of the sixth and eighth aporiae that 
concern the singular as known by the universal ®, are treated in M 9-10. 


27 B 4,999a24-28, 

28 M 10,1086a30. 

2° In regard to possible references, cf. infra, Chapter Eighteen, a), nn. 9-10. 
30 B 3,998b4-6; 4,999a24-32. 
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The second part of the eighth aporia has not yet been dealt with, 
though Z-@ have professed to be preparing such a treatment, and M has 
declared that any kind of Aristotelian Entities would be impossible 
without absolutely separate Entities. But Books ZH have established 
two kinds of ‘separateness’ of the form, and so laid the basis of a future 
‘solution’ of this part of the aporia.*! How the matter becomes the form 
and how the composite is a unity, is amply treated in Z 12 and H 6. 

The ninth and fourteenth aporiae are answered by M 9-10. 

The doctrine for meeting the tenth aporia is given in Z-O. There are 
different kinds of matter corresponding to different types of form.” 
This aporia, however, is not formally dealt with. Yet the doctrine of the 
central Books is sufficiently expressed to remove the ‘conceptions’ causing 
the aporia. 

The eleventh aporia is dealt with by J on the basis of Z, and the twelfth 
by M with the aid of the same groundwork. The thirteenth aporia is 
nowhere treated explicitly, but @ has established the priority of act, and 
laid open the possibility of actual principles that do not involve 
movement.®8 

The added difficulty in K about the matter of the Mathematicals is 
sufficiently explained, though without reference to the aporia, in ZH. 

The topic of the Parmenidean unity has not been expressly treated. 
It is discussed, though without any certain connection with B, in Book 
N35 

Most of the aporiae of B, then, have been explicitly removed in the 
foregoing Books. The ‘conceptions’ causing the other aporiae have been 
treated sufficiently for the purpose at hand. They have been loosened 
enough to allow the intellect to go forward, without need of explicit 
application to the aporiae. There is only one exception. That is the 
positive requirement of separate Entities, as involved in the fifth and 
eighth aporiae, and as envisaged in Z-O. To answer this aporia would be 
to establish the first principles of Wisdom as sought in A-E J, and so end 
the dialectical procedure of the science. But this aporia has still to be 
met. Accordingly, not the central Books, but also J and both treatises in 
M belong to the dialectical treatment of the science. 


31 Cf. supra, pp. 242; 381. 

32 Cf, supra, pp. 344-345. 

33 Cf. supra, pp. 406-408. 

34 Ch. supra, pp. 342-343. 

35 B 4,1001a30-33. Cf. N 2,1089a2-1090a2; infra, p. 437. There is no sufficient indication here, 
however, that NV is meant to form part of the main series. 
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How far has the solution of the problem of Being been attained with 
the close of Book M? 

The relations of form to individual thing and of universal to Being 
have finally been determined, at least in the sensible order. The sensible 
form is of itself individual, and is the actual expression of the singular 
composite, While actually individual it is potentially universal, and so is 
the principle of universal cognition. It is the only reality involved in the 
universal. It is the Entity and the cause of Being in the singular thing. 
The eléog is equivocally an individual form and a universal species, 
according to the type of equivocity based on act and potency.** 

In this way the equation of universal-form-cause-Entity is solved for 
sensible things. There still remains the relation of this equation to 
Being. Such a relation apparently involves the Aristotelian separate 
Entities.°* The doctrine of the separate Entities will have to be 
examined in order to determine in its innermost recesses the notion of 
Being contained in the Primary Philosophy. 


38 Cf. supra, p. 399. 
3? Cf. supra, pp. 273; 298-299. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
THE ARISTOTELIAN SEPARATE ENTITIES (NA) 


a. The Polemical Conclusions 


A CLOSE relationship between Books A and N has been recognized 

for some years.! But any definite connection between these two 
treatises and the main grouping is difficult to establish. A, though 
formerly considered the conclusion of the Metaphysics? gives no certain 
evidence of any bearing on the main series. N has its point of departure 
in a preceding treatise, that dealt with some type of Entity. The treatise 
cannot be satisfactorily identified. The Entity referred to seems to have 
been separate, in the sense of absolutely immobile. 

N announces as its theme a critique of the principles assigned to the 
immobile Entities by all the philosophers—apparently those mentioned 
in the preceding treatise. These thinkers require contraries as the prin- 
ciples of immobile just as of mobile Entity. Book N shows that con- 
traries always require a still prior principle, and so they cannot be 
absolutely primary.” The treatise then examines the contraries proposed 


1 W, Jaeger (Aristoteles, pp. 232-236; trans. Robinson, pp. 223-227) has pointed out the depen- 
dence on N of certain passages in A. He identified A as an extract from N and the now lost po- 
sitive treatment of separate form in the original Metaphysics. 

E. v. IvAnka, in accord with Jaeger on the relative chronology of N and A, shows by a close 
textual study that the treatment in N was not meant to precede, but ta follow the positive treat- 
ment of separate forms, “und zu zeigen, dass diese Metaphysik ... die richtige Metaphysik sei, 
weil in ihr alle die Probleme eine Lésung finden, die fir die bisherige dualistische Metaphysik, 
eben wegen ihres dualistischen Grundgedankens, unlésbar waren.” Scholastik, UX (1934), 531; 
cf. pp. 528-531; 536. 

Nuyens extends the sources of A to include — besides N — ZH@ or De Anima. ‘Ook wij zijn 
van meening, dat men in A een oorspronkelijk afzonderlijke voordracht moet zien, bij de samen- 
stelling waarvan Aristoteles zich ‘auf sein Vorlesungsheft gestiitzt haben wird.’ Dit ‘ Vorlesungs- 
heft’ bevatte echter niet alleen NV, maar ook reeds jongere werken, b.v. ZH@ of de Anima.” 
Ontwikkelingsmomenten, p. 166. 

2 E.g., Victor Cousin, De la Métaphysique d’Aristote, p. (vi); St Thomas Aquinas, in Metaph., 
XI, 12,2663. 

3 Cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 1, xxvii-xxviii. There are plenty of doctrinal parallels, but 
not enough similarity in form to establish any direct interdependence; cf. ibid., p. xxix. For a 
doctrinal parallel with M (A 1,1069a33; M 1,1076a19), cf. E. v. Ivanka, Scholastik, IX (1934), 
535. 

4 N 1,1087a29; cf. A 10,1075a25-28. 

5 N 1,087a29; cf. W. D. Ross (who takes the reference, however, as to Book M). Arist. Metaph., 
II, 470; E. v. Ivanka, Scholastik, EX (1934), 528-531; 536; H. v. Arnim, Goiteslehre, pp. 73-74. 

8 N 1,087a29-31; cf. A 10,1075a28. 

7 N 1,1087a31-b4; cf. A 10,1075a28-b24. 
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by the Academic philosophers. It criticizes these contraries against the 
background of Being as expressed in the categories and as act and 
potency.® It refers twice to the unidentified preceding treatise as having 
located the Mathematicals in sensible things.® For the doctrine that the 
possible is not eternal, it cites an independent treatise.’® 

These indications of N’s relationships can hardly justify its acceptance 
as an integral part of the main series. Its doctrine has to be regarded as 
that of an independent ‘treatment.’ Its only definitely established 
relationship is to Book A. Its special value for the present study of Being 
lies in its presuppositions. It seems to presuppose the doctrine of Aristo- 
telian separate Entity. Its criticism of the other conceptions from this 
point of view may therefore be expected to yield at least some indications 
of the nature that constitutes the Aristotelian type. 

These indications are not numerous. But they are clear enough. The 
immobile Entity that N seems to presuppose as established is not com- 
posed of contraries.’? It has no matter.’® It is act and perfection and so 
not open to development.’* It exercises an all-pervasive unifying 
influence on the whole universe.’ 

With regard to sensible Being, the doctrine of N coincides exactly with 
that of the main series. Being is expressed according to the categories, as 
act, and as truth. Not-Being is expressed in the opposite ways.'® The 


8 E.g., N 1,1088a23-b4; 2,1088b14-28; 1089a7-1090al; 3,1090b8-20; 4-5, 1092a3-17; 6,1093 
b17-21. Cf. A 7,1072b30-1073a3; 10,1075a31ff. For detailed comparison of the texts, cf. E. v. 
Ivanka, op. cit., p. 529; W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 232-235 (trans. Robinson, pp. 223-226); W. D. 
Ross, loc. cit., 11, 346-347. 

9 N 2,1090a15; 3,1090a28. The form of these references, which occur close together, makes 
them bear on something already said in the same general ‘treatment.’ M 3 contains the doc- 
trine referred to. But it is very doubtful whether M in its present form is the treatise meant. 
M does not deal with the type of immobile Entity apparently presupposed by NV. Nor does N 
evince —as M does — any dependence on B and the central Books, even though it mentions 
frequently doctrines contained in them, e.g., the expressions of Being as in the categories, as act, 
and as truth (NV 2,1089a26-28); Ideas as the cause of Being (N 2,1090a4-6: A 6,987b18-25); 
priority of act over potency (NV 5,1092a11-17) and of Entity with regard to accidents (NV 1,1088 
b2-4, and passim); and the dependence of not-Being on Being (NV 2,1089a15-31: I” 2,1003b9-10), 

10 NW 2,1088b24-25. This could be either © 8,1050b7-18; Ph., VIII 6,258b26-259a5; Cael. 
I 12,281a28 ff. (cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 11, 474); or A 6,1071b17-26. To accept the last 
as the passage cited would require a fairly convincing answer to the indications of A’s depen- 
dence on N (cf. supra, n. 1). 

12 Cf. supra, nn. 4-7. 

12 NW 1,1087b3-4; cf. A 10,1075b10-34. 

33 N 2,1088b14-28; A 6,1071b20-22. 

14 N 5,1092a9-17; A 7,1072b30-1073a5. 

18 NW 2,1090b13-20; A 10,1075b34-1076a4. 

16 N 2,1089a26-28. 
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priority of Entity to accidents,!” of form to matter,'® of act to potency,’® 
agrees in detail with doctrines of A-M. Plurality within a species is 
explained, as in Z,2° by matter. A special difficulty, which cannot be 
solved in the Parmenidean approach, is recognized with regard to the 
plurality of the categories and of actual Entities. 


There are many causes which led them off into these explanations, and 
especially the fact that they drew up the aporia in an obsolete form. For they 
thought that all things that are would be one (viz. Being itself), if one did not 
join issue with and refute the saying of Parmenides: 

‘For never will this be proved, that things that are not are.’ They thought it 
necessary to prove that that which is not is; for only thus—of that which is and 
something else—could the things that are be composed, if they are many. 

But first, if Being is expressed in many ways (for one way signifies Entity, 
another that it is of a certain quality, another that it is of a certain quantity, and 
the other categories accordingly), what sort of ‘one,’ then, are all the things that 
are, if non-Being is to be supposed not to be? Is it the Entities that are one, 
or the affections and similarly the other categories as well, or all together— 
so that the ‘this’ and the ‘such’ and the ‘so much’ and the other categories that 
indicate each some one class of Being will all be one? But it is strange, or rather 
impossible, that the coming into play of a single nature should bring it about 
that part of that which is is a ‘this,’ part a ‘such,’ part a ‘so much,’ part a ‘here,’2! 


The Parmenidean position of the ‘one and many’ problem is con- 
sidered as already out-moded. Being is accepted as expressed in many 
ways. No nature—i.e., not-Being—is possible that could homogenize all 
these ways. Different types of Being are seen to be a fact. No one nature 
could account for the differences in Being. Being cannot be one—except 
by reference. 

The Aristotelian approach is the reverse of the Parmenidean. Par- 
menides sees Being as one, and asks how could it be many. Aristotle sees 
Beings as manifold. He asks: How could any one nature account for their 
differences? ? 


17 N 1,1087a33-36; bi-2; 1088b1-4. 

18 N 4,1092a3-5. 

18 N 5,1092a11-17. 

20 Z 8,1034a7-8; N 2,1089b15-16. 

21 WV 2,1088b35-1089a15 (Oxford trans., with usual changes in the terminology of Being, etc.). 
Cf, 1089b30-31; Syrianus, in Metaph., p. 175.17-25. 

22 As the particular doctrine against which Aristotle is arguing in this passage is unknown— 
as in the case of so many other instances in NW — only the general outlines of his own position 
can be deduced from the treatise. As regards finer details, confession of ignorance is the only 
safe policy, with Bonitz: “... ipsam hance expositionem equidem me confiteor non intelligere.” 
H. Bonitz, Arist. Metaph., 11, 578. 

The literature on Aristotle’s account of the number philosophies among the Academicians 
is quite copious. A survey is found in the Foreword to H. Cherniss’ Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and 
the Academy, I, ix-xxi. 
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b. The Unmoved Movers (A) 


Book A seeks the same causes as [tand ZH.? These are “the principles 
and causes of Entities.” * The treatise, moreover, takes the same view- 
point as Il. in regard to the early philosophies. The early thinkers “were 
seeking the principles and elements and causes of Entity,” * Specifically, 
the elements being sought are those of sensible Entity.® 

The first five chapters of A parallel in essentials the doctrines of ZHO .® 
They emphasize, however, two points that play a prominent role in N. 
Contraries presuppose a potential substrate, which itself is not a con- 
trary,” and relative Beings can have the same principles as Entity only by 
analogy.® 


That there must be some eternal immobile Entity is proven in one 
way only—by priority of act over potency. 


For Entities are the first of Beings, and if they are corruptible, all things are 
corruptible. But it is impossible that movement should either have come into 
being or cease to be (for it must always have been), or that time should.® 


Eternal movement, as established in the Physics,!° is the starting point 
of Aristotle’s reasoning. This movement is not destructible. Since it 


11 2,1003b18. 

2 H 1,1042a5. 

3A 1,1069a18-19. 

4A 1,1069a25-26; cf. FP 1,1003a28-31. 

5 A 1,1069a30-33. 

8 Cf. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 229 (trans. Robinson, p. 220); W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 1, 
XXVili-xxix. 

7 A 2,1069b7-34; N 1,1087a34 ff. 

8 A 4,1070a31-b21; N 1,1088a23-b4; cf. 6,1093b18-21. 

® A 6,1071b5-7. 

10 Ph., VIII, 1-2. The basis of the argument is that movement cannot come into being through 
movement, unless there is a prior movement. In studying motion from the viewpoint of Natural 
Philosophy in the Physics, Aristotle did not lose sight of the interests of the Primary Philosophy; 
cf. Ph. VUI 1,251a5-8. 

On the relation of the immobile Mover of the Physics to the separate Entity of the Metaphysics, 
cf. J. Paulus, Revue de Philosophie, XX XU (1933), 259-294; 394-424. Paulus has shown that the 
two are different principles. The immobile Mover of the Physics is not absolutely separate, but 
is the soul of the First Heaven. “Aristote distingue donc deux Principes Premiers, dont l’un 
meut a la facgon d’une Fin, et l’autre, a la fagon d’un Agent; et il note que c’est ce dernier, seule- 
ment, que traite la Physique... Nous croyons avoir montré que la Physique identifie le Premier 
Moteur a lame du Ciel.” Op. cit., p. 283; cf. pp. 272; 395. This makes the term ‘immobile’ 
have two senses: ‘“Telle est l’'authentique doctrine de la Physigue. Par la s’éclaire immobilité 
attribuée par cet ouvrage, au Premier Moteur, dont il fait mention. Soustraite au devenir maté- 
riel, ’Ame du monde apparait physiquement immobile: rien de moins, rien de plus.” J6id., p. 403. 
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presupposes Entity as prior to it, it requires that some type of Entity be 
incorruptible. 

The argument envisages a type of Entity that is incorruptible both per 
se and per accidens. If the Entity were corruptible even per accidens, it 


A. Nolte (Godsbegrip, p. 131) distinguishes three kinds of immobile Movers in the Physics, of which 
the third type is the souls of animals upon earth. 

I. Dockx, Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, I (1939), 747-800, rejects the interpretation of Paulus 
(cf. pp. 792; 796), though without answering his arguments in detail. Dockx identifies the two 
Movers, but admits in his conclusion that owing to Aristotle’s faulty doctrine, it is difficult to 
ascribe efficient causality to the separate Mover: “Dat de dynamische, plaatselijk bepaalde aan- 
drijving van de Onbewogen Bewegers moeilijk aan de Op-zich-zelfstaande Gedachten kan toe- 
geschreven worden is zeker; maar de dwaling ligt bij Aristoteles en men moet ze er laten, indien 
men de tekst verstaan wil. Wat ons nochtans niet beletten moet, de leer te verbeteren waar dit 
noodig is.” Op. cit., p. 800. The argument of Dockx, however, on the impossibility of the First 
Heaven’s being animated is not conclusive — “Maar de Eerste Hemel is niet bezield; dit volgt 
uit het feit dat een bezield wezen cen samengesteld wezen is. Een samengesteld wezen nu is 
vergankelijk. De beweging echter van den Eersten Hemel is onvergankelijk.” Ibid. p. 768. 
The Heavens for Aristotle, though not consisting of heterogeneous material elements, are never- 
theless composed of matter and form, and yet are not corruptible. On the animation of the 
Aristotelian Heavens, cf. A. Nolte, Godsbegrip, pp. 41-50; 103-104; 118; 172-173. 

P. Merlan, Traditio, IV (1946), 2, n. 8, also does not accept Paulus’ main conclusion, though 
without giving any reasons. A. Mansion, Library of the Xth International Congress of Philosophy, 
I, 1092, thinks that the nature of the ‘motion’ in both the Physics and the Metaphysics is left vague, 
and that the moving principle in both cases must be understood “dans un sens large et méta- 
phorique.” A. Nolte, Godsbegrip, p. 126 (cf. also pp. 172-175) agrees with Paulus — against Dockx 
— that the prime efficient Mover in the Physics is the soul of the First Heaven, and not the sepa- 
rate Entity; but he is critical of Paulus’ methods of drawing the conclusion from the texts. The 
doctrine of the Metaphysics, he finds, presupposes this conception in the Physics: “. .. deze leer van 
Aristoteles aangaande de wijze, waarop de cerste beweger de beweging veroorzaakt, veronder- 
stelt, dat de eerste hemel bezield is. De ziel van de uiterste spheer moet in staat zijn tot een 
intellectucele levensverrichting; zij moet de doeloorzaak kunnen kennen en als gevolg van deze 
kennis naar haar streven. Dit nu stemt geheel overeen met de leer, die wij vonden in de physische 
tractaten !” Jbid., p. 103. Against Nolte’s presentation of the doctrine, cf. A. Mansion, Tijdschrift 
voor Philosophie, VII (1945), 136. 

The problem is difficult to solve, since it is nowhere treated from this point of view in the 
extant text of the Stagirite. The text at Ph., VII 2,243a32-33 does not necessarily imply two 
immobile Movers. It could mean, when considered alone, that the same immobile Mover may 
be treated separately from the viewpoints of either efficient or final causality. In any case, there 
is not sufficient connection between Books VII and VIII to allow its import to be carried over 
into Book VIII. But Book VIII is quite evidently treating efficient causality and is dealing 
throughout with an immobile Mover that — while not particularized — is part of a self-movent 
and so should be an immanent soul. Cf. Cael., I 7,275b26; II 2,285a29-30. It is moreover an 
immobile Mover that belongs to a class whose members may be perishable, though without 
a process of generation or corruption (Ph., VIII 6,258b16-259a6). There can be little doubt that 
such a Mover is an immanent form. Nor does Book VII contain anything that necessarily goes 
outside this framework. 

At GC,1 3,318a1-8, the eighth Book of the Physics is referred to as having stated that the efficient 
cause consists of an eternally unmoved principle and something that is eternally moved. The 
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could not cause eternal movement. The Entity that is corruptible per 
accidens—i.e., the what-IS-Being of sensible things!'\—is ignored in the 
present context. 

The Entity that is the first principle of this movement must not only 
be in act; it must of itself be actuality. 


But if there is something which is capable of moving things or producing them, 
but is not actually doing so, there will not necessarily be movement; for that 
which has a potency need not exercise it. Nothing, then, is gained even if we 
suppose eternal Entities, as the proponents of the Forms do, unless there is to 
be in them some principle which can cause change; nay, even this is not enough, 
nor is another Entity besides the Forms enough; for if it is not to act, there 
will be no movement. Further, even if it acts, this will not be enough, if its 
Entity is potency; for there will not be eternal movement, since that which is 
potentially may possibly not be. There must, then, be such a principle, whose 
very Entity is act.12 


accurate treatment of this eternally unmoved principle belongs to the prior philosophy (a5-6). 
Accordingly, the immobile Mover of Ph., VIII, should be treated by the Primary Philosophy. 

The text can hardly be read “to treat accurately of the other and prior immobile principle of 
these is the task of philosophy,” even though the sentence at a5-6, when taken alone, would 
more naturally require this construction. In the first place, comparison with Ph., I 9,192a34-36 
and H 2,194b14-15 (Ph., II 1,192b21-22 is cited by Ph., VIII 3,253b8, and so lies in the back- 
ground of the treatise cited by this passage of G C) shows that in this connection the Primary 
Philosophy is referred to for the more accurate treatment of the immanent (ie., separate in 
notion, cf. Pk., II 2,194b10-13) forms. Besides, the reference to “philosophy” would be too 
general to give the required precision, since the physical science that treats the eternally moved 
principle comes also under the general Aristotelian conception of “philosophy.” Finally, the 
arrangement of the particles jév (a5) and dé (a6) shows that the reference is to the two types of 
efficient cause just mentioned (a4-5), and not to another and third type of principle. 

The meaning therefore seems to be that the accurate treatment of the active principle in the 
self-movent pertains to the Primary Philosophy. In point of fact, no such treatment is contained 
in the present text of the Metaphysics. But the study of the manner in which the separate Entities 
cause the act of volition in the souls of the Heavens and so the motion of the spheres, would 
certainly be in place in the treatment of the separate Entities as the cause of Being to all other 
things. Yet it is precisely this part of the treatment that is lacking in the extant text. Cf. infra 
p. 455. One need not hesitate, then, to look upon this reference in G C as a particular instance 
of the more general references to the Primary Philosophy at Ph., I 9,192a34-36 and II 2,194b 
14-15, especially since Ph., II 7,198a27-28 and a35-b4 indicate that the treatment beyond the 
physical includes both the formal cause of each natural thing and the First of all the Movers, 
leaving the other principle of movement (i.e., the self-movent) to the scope of Natural Philosophy. 
Cf. Ross’ comments, Aristotle's Physics, p. 527, These references remain vague as regards the 
direction that the primary study of form will take, since the absolutely separate forms cannot yet 
be considered — from the viewpoint of the ‘hearers’ — as established. But since the souls of the 
Heavens can be known only through their desire for the absolutely immobile forms, the study 
of these souls could belong only to the science of separate Entity. 

11 Z 8,1033a30; 15,1039b25; H 3,1043b15. This doctrine is sketched in A 3,1069b35-1070a26, 
and one possibility of a form surviving the composite is postponed for future treatment. The 
one possible case is that of Mind. The problem is not investigated in the Metaphysics. 

12 4 6,1071b12-20, with slight changes from the Oxford trans. 
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Aristotle is reasoning from the nature of physical movement, which 
is an ‘energy’ or act. But this is an imperfect act, for it involves potency.’® 
It presupposes something already in act. Eternal movement requires 
something whose very Entity is act. If this Entity were only potency, it 
could equally be in act or not be in act, and so of itself could not account 
for eternal motion. The Platonic self-moving soul, though meant to fill 
the requirement, does not give a sufficient priority to act. 

The deficiency of the Platonic Forms, as in Book 9, is that their nature 
is potential. They are not of their own nature actual. They are not 
‘energy. They are contrasted with the Aristotelian separate forms as 
something potential against something whose nature is act. This diffe- 
rence can hardly be overestimated in comparing the two ways of 
thinking.'® 

These actual Entities can have no matter. 


Further, these Entities must be without matter; for they must be eternal, if 
anything is eternal. Therefore they must be act.i6 


A had already shown that anything that has matter is changeable.'” 
The principles that account for eternal motion must therefore be only act. 
They are referred to in the plural in this argument.1® 

The fact of eternal circular movement is evident not only by reasoning 
but also by the rotation of the First Heaven. The First Heaven must 
therefore be eternal. But it is a moved mover, and so intermediate. It 
presupposes therefore an unmoved mover, which is eternal and Entity 
and act.!® The premises for this argument are established in the Physics.2° 


13 PA. HI 1,201a10-11. 

14 4 6,1071b31-1072a3. On the text at 1071b33, cf. H. Usener, Rh. Mus. N.F.XVI (1861), 
312-313. 

18 © 8,105l1al-2. Cf. infra, p. 457. 

16 4 6,1071b20-22. The plurality of the separate Entities, even though they are without matter, 
has been explained by making each one a different species. Cf. H. A. Wolfson, Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology, LVI-LVII (1947), 244-245. Wolfson (ibid., pp. 243-244) allows the Aris- 
totelian divinity to be defined in terms of genus and species. P. Merlan, Traditio, IV (1946), 
10, nn. 39-40, and pp. 11-12, in view of the difficulties in considering the separate Entities as 
species of a genus, shows that they stand in relation to each other as prior and posterior. Like 
Plato’s Ideal Numbers, they differ specifically, but are not species of a genus. 

WA 2,1069b14-15. 

48 HH. v. Arnim (Gotteslehre, p. 70) rejects this passage as a later insert, because it presupposes 
a plurality of separate Entities. A. Mansion, Rev. Néoscol.. XXIX (1927), 338-339, defends its 
authenticity, but attributes its presence to “une négligence de rédaction,” IJbid., p. 338. The 
only reason for questioning the passage seems to be a preconceived notion of the unicity of sepa- 
rate Entity. 

19 4 7,1072a21-26. On the text, cf. W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., II, 374. 

20 Ph, VII 1,242a17-23; VIII 6,260a1-19. “... Aristote nous raméne a la considération du 
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How does this unmoved mover cause movement? 


And the desirable and the knowable move in this way; they move without 
being moved. The first instances of these are the same. ... Mind is moved by 
the knowable, and one of the two columns of opposites?! is knowable per se; 
and in this, Entity is first, and in Entity, that which is simple and in act.24 

The notion of an unmoved mover is formed from the way in which 
things are known or desired without undergoing any change in them- 
selves, They cause change in the one knowing or desiring them, but 
remain unchanged while causing the movement. They are accordingly 
unmoved movers. What is known and what is desired coincide in their 
primary instances. This primary instance, according to the tables of the 
contraries, is the primary instance of Entity. It is simple and actual 
Entity. 

In this context the primary instance of Entity means the absolutely 
separate Entities. Besides, the term ‘simple’ does not apply to the sensible 
Entity that is as act—i.e., the form—, but to incomposite Entity that 
cannot be grasped by the intellect, but only by the mind. Such actual 
Entity, being the primary instance of knowability, is able to move 
without being itself moved. 

But does Aristotle mean that this is the way in which the unmoved 
mover causes the eternal movement in the universe? Or is it meant only 
as an example to illustrate the possibility of a thing moving without 
being moved? 

The effort spent at proving that the actual type of Entity is the primary 
instance of knowability, shows that Aristotle is trying to establish the 
unmoved mover as causing change in exactly that way. 


The final cauze, then, produces motion as being loved, and by what is moved 
it moves the other things.24 ... The unmoved mover, then, is of necessity Being; 
and insofar as it is by necessity, its mode of Being is good, and in this way it is 
a first principle.25 


mouvement. A nouveau, il cherche les causes de celui-ci, et quoique son investigation ne repro- 
duise point proprement celle de la Physique, il n’est point douteux quelle la rapelle de plus d’une 
maniére.” J. Paulus, Revue de Philosophie, XX XIII (1933), 396. 

21 Ch. supra, p. 278. 

2 4 7,1072a26-32. 

23 Cf. E 4,1027b27-28; © 10,1051b27-32. Cf. H. v. Arnim, Eudemische Ethik und Metaphysik, 
p. 15. 

24 Christ text — ‘‘... het beweegt dus als iets, was bemind wordt, en door het (door hem) 
bewogene beweegt het het andere.” A. Nolte, Godsbegrip, p. 102. For the reasons that suggest 
this reading, against Ross’ objections (Arist. Metaph., II, 377), cf. A. Nolte, foc. cit., pp. 102-103. 

25 A 7,1072b3-11. “... en 266 (scl. als iets goeds) is hij princiep.” A. Nolte, op. cit., p. 103. 
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The unmoved mover causes motion by being good, i.e., as a final cause. 
This is the only way in which Aristotle speaks of its causality. “On such 
a principle, then, depend the heavens and the world of nature.” #° The 
relation of both the heavens and nature to the unmoved mover is in the 
order of final causality.27 If immobile Entity, as has just been stated in 
this reasoning, is the primary instance of Entity, it must be related in this 
way to its secondary instances. The two types of sensible Entity men- 
tioned in Book A. are the eternal and the corruptible.** These are now 
said to depend upon immobile Entity as upon their final cause. If the 
secondary instances of zgd¢ é equivocals are denominated from the 
instance upon which they all depend, these sensible Entities have the 
requirement for such denomination. The doctrine of Entity in this 
passage has the ear-marks of that type of equivocals. But Aristotle 
shows no interest in opening the theme. His one concern is with the 
nature of the immobile Entity itself, and not with any way in which it 
might be expressed in secondary instances. 

Having established immobile Entity as a form that is free from any 
kind of matter, the Stagirite proceeds to draw conclusions about its 


28 4 7,1072b13-14, Oxford trans. ‘Les choses sont dans la mesure ou elles sont nécessaires; et 
elles sont nécessaires dans la mesure ot elles sont fins ou procédent directement de la fin.” J. Che- 
valier, La Notion du Nécessaire chez Aristote, p. 141. On necessity as a principle of Being, cf. infra, 
Chapter Nineteen, n. 42. 

27 “Rt en definitive le ‘probléme’ de cette philosophie n’est plus, comme chez Platon, la 
relation des Formes pures aux individus, mais la nature de ce lien de finalité qui régit entre eiles 
toutes les substances, ordonnant les sensibles périssables aux sensibles impérissables, et tout le 
monde des sensibles 4 l’unique intelligible.” A. M. Festugiére, Rev. Néoscol. XXXIII (1931), 
44-45. On whether the ultimate end is unique, and whether it should be conceived as an intel- 
ligible, cf. infra, pp. 458-460. 

I, Dockx interprets the final causality in these texts as merely an example of how a thing can 
move something else without itself being moved. “De bewering «¢ égwsevoy van Aristoteles 
beteekent, naar onze meening, alleen maar dat de Daadwerkelijke Zelfstandigheid, zonder een 
liefdedaad bij cen ander op te wekken, kan vergeleken worden met het voorwerp der liefde, 
dat het einddoel is van alle streving en, zoodanig, door geen ander doel bewogen wordt. Hier 
zou dus nogmaals geen questie zijn van een vergelijking op grond van de natuur zelf der aandrijving 
maar wel op grond van het onbewogen Karakter dat we zoowel in de aandrijving van den Onbe- 
wogen Beweger als in de aantrekking van het voorwerp der liefde, terugvinden.” Tijdschrift voor 
Philosophie, I (1939), 784, But the text states plainly (1072b11) that “it is a principle in this 
way,” i.e, as good. 

This final causality, however, is meant as a real influence. For Aristotle the end really causes 
motion. ‘Pour lui, la fin meut réellement, encore que d’autre facon que l’agent; la fin est réelle- 
ment motrice, lors méme qu’elle ignore la motion qui émane d’elle et ne voit point les étres qui 
en sont touchés.” J. Paulus, Revue de Philosophie, XX XIII (1933), 408. “Deze Activiteit van god 
ten opzichte van den cosmos is echter een ‘werken’ in uitgebreiden zin.” A. Nolte, Godsbegrip, 
p. 159. 

28 4 1,1069a30-33; 6,1071a3. 
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nature. He supposes without question that a form which is not the form 
of a matter is a mind.*® Such a form cannot be dependent on any other 
knowable, for it would be in potency with regard to that knowable. It 
must therefore be a knowing of itself.2° In it the knowing rather than the 
knowableness is the divine feature, because the ‘knowing’ denotes the 
act! This knowing is the most pleasant and the best of things. Such is 
for men in a lesser degree the contemplation that is possible to them. 
But for men such contemplation is possible only at times, and for a short 
interval.8? In the unmoved mover it is eternal. It is life, duration 
continuous and eternal, god.** The description of god is “a living being, 
eternal, most good.” ®4 

This Entity, and not a potentiality for development, must be the first 
principle of things; for act precedes potency. It must be separate from 
sensible things. It can have no magnitude, for it must cause motion 
through infinite time.®° 

Is it unique, or is it a plurality? 


29 The doctrine of the soul, as developed in the De Anima, shows that to know means to have 
a form without matter. Sensation consists in the reception of sensible forms without their matter 
(de An., 11 12,424a17-26; b13). Mind is related to the knowable in proportionally the same way 
(ibid., IIT 4,429a17-18). A form without matter is already something knowing. It is a mind. 

30 4 9,1074b19-20. 

31 Ibid., 7,1072b18-24; cf. 9,1074b34. 

32 Ibid. 7,1072b14-16; 24-26. 

33 Jbid., 7,1072b26-30; cf. 9,1074b15-1075a10. 

34 Jbid., 7,1072b29, Oxford trans. A valuable discussion of the texts throughout the whole 
Corpus Aristotelicum on the divine nature is given by A. Nolte in Het Godsbegrip bij Aristoteles. Nolte, 
however, fixes the discussion in the background of the categorics of monotheism, henotheism, 
and polytheism (cf. op. cit., p. 174). He also accepts Nuyens’ chronology as the tentative basis of 
his study (p. 11). These two presuppositions deeply influence his examination of the texts and 
lead to conclusions regarding the unicity of the divine nature that are at variance with those of 
the present study of Aristotelian Being. 

35 4 7,1072b10-1073a13; cf. Ph., VIII 10,266a10-267b26. This passage applies to separate 
Entity an argument of the Physics. Paulus offers the following explanation: “On pourrait douter 
aussi si ce passage est authentique, et songer a une glose, aprés tout fort possible. Mais nous nous 
défions de la tentation qui invite les faiseurs de théories 4 écarter les textes qui les génent. En fin 
de compte, nous pensons qu’Aristote avec quelque maladresse, a repris pour I’Acte Pur une 
démonstration congue pour le Premier Moteur de la Physique, et qui ne valait que pour celui-ci.” 
Revue de Philosophie, XXXII (1933), 410. The awkwardness, however, seems rather superficial. 
The one purpose of the reasoning is to show that separate Entity has no magnitude. Aristotle 
had worked out a long argument in the Physics, that could apply as well to the final as to the 
efficient cause of motion. He merely recapitulates it here. The final cause as well as the efficient 
must cause motion through infinite time. It is the sensible motion caused that has the immediate 
relation to time, not the cause itseif. 

86 4 8,1073a14-1074a17. The style in chapter eight differs from the rest of the Book. Cf. 
W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 369-371 (trans. Robinson, pp. 344-346). A. Nolte, however, holds that 
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The answer depends on the number of radically different eternal 
movements found in the heavens. A has reasoned to the unmoved mover 
solely from the starting-point of eternal movement. Every different 
eternal movement will require a special unmoved mover. Their number 
must be left to the astronomers to determine with exactitude.37 The 
unicity or plurality of the separate Entities seems here, as elsewhere, 
a matter of comparative indifference to the doctrine of the Stagirite. 
This attitude points to a somewhat different location of the problem of 
divinity—and consequently of the basic unity of things—than has been 
customary since the influence of Christianity. For Aristotle, as for his 
Greek predecessors,®® the divine is the basis of all Being. But the divine 
is not conceived in the manner of the Christian God. The notion of the 
divine is independent of its unity or plurality. The fundamental unity 
of things becomes a problem of order, not of derivation. 

From this viewpoint, the Aristotelian universe requires no greater 
unity than is described in the text. The eternal movements of the 
spheres have a determined order. One is the primary movement of all. 
The unmoved movers correspond. One is first, another second, and so on 
according to the order of the stellar motions.‘ 


this chapter is not a later insert, but “gelijktijdig geschreven met het geheele tractaat.” (Gods- 
begrip, p. 147). Nolte accounts for the difference in style by Aristotle’s need to have before him 
the astronomical material exactly worked out, since he did not look upon himself as an expert in 
that science. Cf. tbid., pp. 147-148. 

37 4 8,1073b3-17; 1074a16-17. For the astronomical details regarding Eudoxus, Callippus, and 
Aristotle, cf. Sir Thomas Heath, Aristarchus of Samos, pp. 190-248. A synopsis of the general Greek 
astronomical background in its bearing on this question may be found in A. Nolte, Godsbegrip, 
pp. 12-23. 

38 4 6,1071b19-22; 7,1072b1-4; a 1,993b28-31; E 1,1026a16-18; Z 4,1029b7-11; 16,1041a1-3; 
Hf 1,1042a31; © 10,1051b27-31; Af 10,1086b17-18. The plural is interchanged with the singular 
at G C, IT 10,337a17-22, and for the Movers of the Physics at Ph., VIII 6,258b11; 259a7-9; 28-31. 
Cf. H. v. Arnim, Gotteslehre, pp. 25; 38-40; 69-70. In the ethical works, cf. E E, II 6,1222b22-23; 
E N, 1X 2,1165a24; 4,1166a21-22; X 8,1178b8-21; 26. 

There is hardly any question here of turning to astronomy for “help in solving one of philo- 
sophy’s ultimate problems” (W. K. C. Guthrie, CQ, XXVIII, 1934, p. 92). The unicity of 
separate Entity or its plurality is quite indifferent to Aristotle’s Primary Philosophy, and so is far 
from being a basic philosophical problem for the Stagirite. Just as little is there ground for taking 
literally Philip Merlan’s remark that “Aristotle’s sole innovation consisted in turning philosophy 
into astronomy, instead of mathematics.” (Traditio, IV, 1946, p. 9). Rather, the Primary 
Philosophy is being explained in accordance with the findings of the current astronomies. On 
this question, cf. A. Nolte, Godsbegrip, pp. 24-26. Nolte concludes: “Wij meenen te mogen be- 
sluiten uit dit alles, dat voor Aristoteles de astronomie geen doel, maar slechts een middel tot 
het doel was.” (Ibid, pp. 25-26). 

8? Cf. W. Jaeger, Library of the Xth International Congress of Philosophy, 1, 1070-1071. 

40 4. 8,1073b2-3. 
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But there can be no separate Entity that does not cause a distinct 
eternal movement in the heavens. “For if there are others, they will 
cause change as being a final cause of movement.” *' Every separate 


41 Jbid., 1074a22-23, Oxford trans. A. Mansion (Rev. Néoscol. XXIX, 1927, p, 340), R. Jolivet 
(Essai, p. 74), H. v. Arnim, (Gotteslehre, p. 71), A. Nolte, (Godsbegrip, pp. 143-144; 174), and 
H. A. Wolfson (Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, LVI-LVII, 1947, p. 245), consider the First 
Mover only to be immobile both per se and per accidens, while the other immobile Movers are 
immobile per se, but mobile per accidens. This distinction applies to the Movers of the Physics 
(Ph., VIEL 6,259b28-31). The Movers of the Metaphysics, however, have absolutely no matter, 
nor are they forms of matter. So they cannot be mobile in any way whatsoever. Cf, A 6,107!b 
17-22. The text (A 8,1073a24 ff., cited infra, p. 449) upon which the above writers base their 
assertions mentions in one place the absolutely first immobile Mover as immobile per se and per 
accidens (224-25), while it refers to the other immobile Movers merely as per se immobile (a33-34.) 
The difficulty in drawing this interpretation out of the text, however, is that in the latter sentence 
Aristotle refers to the First Mover and the other Movers in exactly the same terms — “per se 
immobile and eternal” (a27; 33-34). If he had meant any contrast, he should in this sentence have 
characterized the First Mover as per accidens immobile, and not in the preceding sentence where 
only the First Mover was in question. Neither the text nor the per accidens mobility of the lower 
spheres warrant Nolte’s rather dogmatic assertion: ‘““— zéker is: Aristoteles ziet in de lagere doel- 
oorzaken een potentialiteit, een afhankelijkheid van iets hoogers, beantwoordend aan de be- 
trekkelijke afhankelijkheid van haar respectievelijke spheren.” Godsbegrip, p. 145. Cf. also R. 
Mugnier, La Théorie du Premier Moteur, pp. 172-174; M. Bousset, Revue Thomiste, XLIV (1938) 
804, n. 3. 

Paulus writes: “Et il est remarquable qu’Aristote le déclare immobile par sot et par accident, 
au lieu que les autres substances ne se voient accorder qu'une immobilité essentielle, que n’échap- 
perait donc point au devenir accidentel. L’opposition est-elle voulu, ou n’y a-t-il 14 que formules 
générales qu’il faut ne point serrer de trop prés? Ceci plutét, semble-t-il, car l’on voit mal de 
quels mouvements pourraient patir ces substances, fdt-ce accidentellement; ...” Revue de Philo- 
sophie, XXXII (1933), 417-418. Nolte (op. cit., p. 143) disagrees with this refusal of Paulus to 
press the formulae. Yet even when pressed, these formulae do not seem to exhibit, as they stand 
in the text, any distinction between the first and the subsequent Movers. I. Dockx ( Tijdschrift 
voor Philosophie, I, 1939, p. 771, n. 30) admits the textual distinction, but does not see it making 
any essential difference in the nature of the Movers: “Aristoteles echter maakt geen onderscheid 
tusschen de onbeweeglijke Bewegers en de onbeweeglijke Doeloorzaken. Hij ziet ook geen wezen- 
lijk verschil tusschen den Onbewogen Beweger van den Eersten Hemel en de Onbewogen Be- 
wegers der lagere spheren.” Jbid., p. 799. 

M. Bousset (Revue Thomiste, XLIV, 1938, pp. 801-804) sees the First Mover of the Metaphysics 
as a unique intelligible, and the other Movers as intelligences, i.¢., souls of the different Heavens; 
among these latter is included that of the First Heaven. H. Jackson (JP, XXIX, 1904, p. 144) 
considered the other unmoved Movers to be the divine thoughts, identical with the divine mind 
(— though if this were the case, Aristotle could hardly call them ‘Entities’ in the context of the 
Primary Philosophy). De Corte (Revue Belge de Philologie, EX, 1930, pp. 869-877) admits a con- 
tradiction between monotheism and polytheism in the Stagirite 

In a discussion of the Aristotelian immobile Movers, the categories of monotheism, henotheism 
and polytheism are perhaps better left out. These categories seem to be of no concern to the 
Stagirite himself, and probably do not apply to the separate Entities. In any case, there seems to 
be no justification in the texts for Nolte’s (op. cit., pp. 55; 89; 93; 138; 173 — texts given, pp. 38-39, 
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Entity must cause a movement of a special kind in the visible universe. 
The number of immobile movers can be no greater than the number of 
celestial movements observable by the Greek astronomers.*? 

This reasoning has force only on the supposition of one universe. If 
there were more than one, each such universe would have its own eternal 
movements and their corresponding movers, and so would add to the 
number known to the Greeks. The immediately following passage 
shows that the fact of only one universe is evident. 


That there is only one heaven is evident. For if there are many heavens as 
there are many men, the first principle of each will be one in form but many 
in number. But all things that are many in number have matter; for one and 
the same definition, e.g. that of man, applies to many things, while Socrates is 
one. But the primary what-JS-Being has not matter; for it is act. So the first 
mover, being immoble, is one both in formula and in number; so too therefore is 


that which is moved always and continuously; therefore there is one heaven 
alone.48 


This reasoning shows that the universe is not a singular of a species. 
The first principle, being immobile, has no matter. Therefore it cannot 
be multiplied numerically. There can be only one first mover, and so 
only one primary movement among things. Consequently there can be 
only one universe. 

The passage is usually considered to be a later insert, on grounds both 
of style and doctrine. In its abrupt, concise style it differs from the 
smooth flow of the chapter as a whole. Its doctrine, however, is genuinely 
Aristotelian, Jaeger considers it a marginal note of self-criticism added 
later by Aristotle himself, and inserted into the text by the editors after 
the Stagirite’s death.44 Hans von Arnim can see no connection whatsoever 
between the passage and the surrounding text. He considers it a survival 
from the original version of A later inserted in the wrong place.‘ 


n. 21) restriction of the term ‘divine’ in its proper sense to the first of the immobile Movers, and 
its extension only in a wider sense to the other Movers and the celestial bodies. Nor does the 
text give any reason for the description of the life of the other immobile Movers as merely “divinae 
vitae analoga” (op. cit., p. 174; cf. “haar natuur en leven is analoog aan de natuur en het leven 
van de hoogste docloorzaak, god.” Ibid., p. 152). The question of plurality is concerned solely 
with the type of living Being described in A 7, in which no distinctions are made. 

42.4 8,1074a14-22. 

43 Ibid, 1074a31-38; cf. Cael., I 8-9, 277b9-279a11; R. Mugnier, Théorie du Premier Moteur, 
pp. 176-177. 

44 W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 378-379 (trans. Robinson, p. 353). 

45 H. v. Arnim, Gotteslehre, pp. 72-73. M. de Corte (loc. cit., p. 876) would remove the passage 
to the end of chapter seven. 
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Yet the necessary connection of the passage with the immediately 
preceding argument seems very apparent. The argument drew its validity 
from the fact of one universe. The present passage points out rapidly 
and concisely that this fact is evident. If the change in style must 
mark it as a later addition, it could have been added subsequently by 
Aristotle to take care of an actual or possible challenge to the basis of 
his reasoning. That would explain the abrupt and precise style. In any 
case, the literary connection with the preceding sentence is quite smooth. 
The topic was the many different movements and divine bodies in the 
universe (singular). The new passage, in its opening sentence, states 
that the universe is evidently one in number. So if it is a later insert, it is 
more likely something written expressly for this place, as Jaeger thinks, 
rather than a previously composed remnant as in von Arnim’s theory. 

The only other objection to the passage on linguistic grounds is the 
location of a demonstrative in the immediately following sentence. This 
demonstrative has to refer back to an antecedent over the entire passage. 
But even without the presence of the disputed passage, the reference 
would have to carry back to the beginning of the argument.*® Once the 
contentious passage is shown to contain an integral—whether expressed 
or assumed—part of the argument, the long backward reference to the 
main topic—the separate Entities—need cause no surprise. 

The fundamental charge against the passage, however, dates from 
Neoplatonic times,‘7 and is not linguistic. The passage is thought to 
disagree in doctrine with the rest of the chapter in which it is located. 
This chapter asserts a plurality of immobile movers; the contentious 
passage proclaims that the first immobile mover is one in number as well 
as species, because it has no matter. 

Are these two statements, tn their actual context, contradictory? 

The reasoning in the particular passage demonstrates that an immate- 
rial form cannot be a singular of a species. It applies this doctrine to the 
‘first principle’ (dgy7)) of the universe. There cannot be more than one 
such ‘first principle.’ 

Does the ‘first principle’ apply in the context only to the first of the 
immobile Entities, or to them all? Does the proof show that there can 
be only one first immobile mover, or that there can be only one immobile 
mover absolutely? 

A comparison with the introduction of the other immobile movers 
into the context of chapter eight should hold the answer. These movers, 


46 Cf, infra, nn. 54-56, 
47 Cf. W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 376-378 (trans. Robinson, pp. 351-353); W. D. Ross, Arist. 


Metaph., U1, 395. 
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though later called ‘first principles’ of their own corresponding move- 
ments, are introduced as contrasted with the ‘first principle’ of the 
universe. 


Chapter Eight 


For the first principle and the first 
of Beings is immobile both essentially 
and accidentally, and is the mover of 
the primary eternal and single move- 
ment. But since that which is moved 
must be moved by something, and the 
first mover must be in itself immobile, 
and eternal movement must be pro- 
duced by something eternal and a 
single movement by a single thing, 
and since we see that besides the 
simple spatial movement of the uni- 


Contentious Passage 


For if there are many heavens as 
there are many men, the first principle 
of each will be one in form but many 
in number... 


... So the first mover, being immo- 
bile, is one both in formula and num- 
ber; and so too is that which is moved 
always and continuously .49 


verse, which we say the first and 
tamobile Entity produces, there are 
other spatial movements—those of 
the planets—which are eternal..., 
each of these movements must also 
be caused by an Entity both im- 
mobile in itself and eternal. For 
the nature of the stars is eternal just 
because it is a certain kind of Entity, 
and the mover is eternal and prior to 
the moved, and that which is prior to 
an Entity must be an Entity. ... That 
the movers are Entities, then, and that 
one of these is first and another 
second, according to the same order 
as the movements of the stars, is 
evident.48 


Chapter eight accepts in its introduction the first immobile mover and 
its corresponding movement as the first Entity and the first movement 
of the universe. It contrasts them with the other immobile movers and 
the movements caused by these. The disputed passage, speaking in the 
same terms, says that the first immobile mover must be unique. It has 
no occasion to mention the other immobile movers. From its reasoning 
would follow only that none of the other movers is the ‘first principle’ 
of a universe. This is exactly the viewpoint of the chapter’s introduction. 


48 4 8,1073a23-b3. 
49 Jbid., 1074a31-38. 
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The other movers are only second and so on in the order of their move- 
ments. None is the ‘first mover’ of a universe. 

Both the chapter as a whole and the particular passage are arguing 
from the same viewpoint and in the same context. There is no dis- 
agreement between them. Once the passage is read as an integral part of 
the argument, it fits in perfectly with chapter eight’s introduction of the 
many movers. Whether or not the doctrine of the plurality of immaterial 
Entities is self-contradictory on Aristotle’s principles of matter and form, 
is not the question at present. It is not broached in the text, and must be 
considered later in the general estimate of the Stagirite’s doctrine of 
Being.®! But the doctrine expressed throughout A 8, including the 
passage just considered, does not vary: there is only one first mover of the 
universe, even though there may be many immobile movers. The unicity 
or plurality of the immobile movers does not seem to Aristotle to require 
any special treatment from the viewpoint of Being. Its only value is to 
account for the stellar movements known to the astronomers. 

The doctrine of the immobile movers is regarded as the basic core of 
popular religious traditions. 


Our forefathers in the most remote ages have handed down to posterity a 
tradition in the form of a myth, that these are gods and that the divine encloses 
the whole of nature. ... But if one were to separate the first point from the 
additions and take it alone—that they thought the primary Entities to be gods,— 
one must regard this as an inspired utterance, ... 5? 


50 P, Merlan asserts this conclusion even more strongly: “Moreover, it becomes evident, that 
the section, far from being a later insertion of heterogeneous inspiration, cannot possibly ever 
have been absent from the context.” Traditio, TV (1946), 12. From an interpretation of the 
passage in the background of the Ideal Numbers and the things that are related as ‘prior and 
posterior,’ Merlan eliminates the necessity of genera among the unmoved Movers, Jbid., pp. 
9-13. An analysis of chapter ten shows that the final Homeric quotation (1076a4) “can in no 
case have anything to do either with monotheism or polytheism in the ordinary sense of these 
terms.” Ibid., p. 19. 

A. Nolte (Godsbegrip, pp. 147-148), in maintaining that the whole of chapter eight belonged to 
the original text of Book A, has no special difficulty in showing that this passage was also part of 
the original draft. 

In the Physics, the unicity of the First Mover is similarly maintained (Ph., VIII 6, 259a12-20) 
along with the original though subordinate movements of the planetary spheres (259b29-31; 
cf. G C, II 10,337a17-22, where Ph., VIII is cited). The expression ‘First Mover’ is used in a 
number of different senses throughout the Physics. 

51 Infra, pp. 459-460. 

52 4 8,1074b1-10, Oxford trans., with slight changes. C, B. Schlitter (Aristoteles’ Metaphysik, 
eine Tochter der Sankya-Lehre des Kapila, pp. 7-8) refuses to attribute the resemblances between the 
Aristotelian and Indian philosophies to any such underlying traditions. He sees rather direct 
influence of the Hindu doctrines upon the Aristotelian (ibid., p. 10). On the doctrines of the 
cyclic revolutions among the Hindus and in relation to Aristotle, cf. P. Duhem, Le Systéme du 
Monde, 1, 68-69; 166-167. 
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The movement caused by the immobile movers is Aristotle’s way of 
conceiving that “the divine encloses the whole of nature.” Upon the 
divine, as stated before,®* “depend the heavens and the world of nature.” 

The demonstrative ‘these’ in the second line of the above text is often 
taken as referring to the heavenly bodies.5* But the ‘these’ are immedi- 
ately afterwards called the ‘primary Entities.’ In the context of the 
chapter the immobile movers are considered as prior Entities to the 
stars." The movers must be the things referred to absolutely as the 
primary Entities, and not the heavenly bodies. The reference goes back 
to the beginning of the preceding argument.** There would be no 
special point in Aristotle’s insisting that the Greek forefathers thought 
the stars were gods, even though tradition had covered up the kernel of 
truth with anthropomorphic additions. But he would have considerable 
motive for showing that his own theology was the original and divinely 
inspired tradition of the Greeks, even though now covered beyond 


recognition by added superstitions. 
The good of the universe is shown to be in separate Entity more than 
in the order of the different parts. 


53 4 7,1072b13-14; cf. supra, n. 26. The same notion of the divine enclosing the whole universe 
is found at G C, II 10,336b31-32. On the comparative indifference of Greek thought to the 
unicity or plurality of the divine nature, cf. P. Merlan, Traditio, IV (1946), 25, n. 92. 

54 E.g., F. Blass, Rh. Mus., N.F. XXX (1875), 486; W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, p. 378 (trans. Ro- 
binson, p. 353). W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., II, 395, thinks the reference is more probably to the 
stars, though it could be to the Movers. Schwegler says that while the reference is to the stars, 
Aristotle himself is thinking rather of the unmoved Movers: “Diese xg@tat odafat kénnen nur 
die Gestirne sein, wobei Arist. seinerseits, indem er die religidse Volksvorstellung in die An- 
schauungen seiner eigenen Philosophie tibersetzt, eher an die Beweger der Gestirne,... von 
denen die Bewegungen der einzelnen spharen ausgehen, denkt.” Meiaph. Arist., TV, 282. 

55 4 8,1073a34-38. Text queted supra, p. 449. 

56 4 8,1074a15-22. "If the passage were removed, there would be an obvious antecedent for 
odrot in the following sentence. .. , namely, the fifty-five unmoved movers.” W. K. C. Guthrie, 
CQ, XXVIII (1934), 95. Paulus shows that the reference to the heavenly bodies is impossible: 
“Aristote reprendrait ici la théorie de la divinité des astres. Ceci est insoutenable, car Aristote 
précise plus loin @eodc... tag mgd@tacg odalag. Ce sont donc les substances s¢parées qu’il 
congoit comme des dieux. (Alexandre, p. 709.30 ss.), Mais il demeure possible qu’Aristote éta- 
blisse un rapprochement assez lache entre sa théorie des substances divines, et la croyance popu- 
laire a la divinité des astres.” Revue de Philosophie, XX XIII (1933), 419, n. 38. A. Nolte (Godsbegrip, 
p. 157) takes the reference as only to “de lagere doeloorzaken.” But the text gives no reason for 
this restriction. 

On the lack of any truly religious character in the Aristotelian deities, cf. A. Nolte, op. cit., 
pp. 155-158. For references to recent works on the religious aspect of the Stagirite’s doctrine, 
cf. P. Wilpert, Zestschrift fir Philosophische Forschung, 1 (1946), 136, n. 30. 
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We must consider also in which of two ways the nature of the universe 
contains the good and the highest good, whether as something separate and by 
itself, or as the order of the parts. Probably in both ways, as an army does; for 
its good is found both in its order and in its leader, and more in the latter; for 
he does not depend on the order, but it depends on him.57 


The good of the universe seems located, consequently, in both its order 
and in its separate Entities. This good is principally in the separate 
forms. Secondarily, and in a way wholly dependent on those forms, it is 
found in the order of the universe. 


The reasoning follows quite naturally from the fact that the heavens 
and the whole of nature depend on the separate Entities as upon a final 
cause. Every movement, and so every effort, in the universe is on 
account of these separate movers. So whatever good there is in sensible 
Entities is derived from the separate forms. 

All things in the universe share in this common good, but in different 
degrees. 

And all things are ordered together somehow, but not all alike,—both fishes 
and fowls and plants; and the world is not such that one thing has nothing to 
do with another, but they are connected. For all are ordered together to one end, 
but it is as in a house, where the freemen are least at liberty to act at random, 
but all things or most things are already ordained for them, while the slaves and 
the animals do little for the common good, and for the most part live at random; 
for this is the sort of principle that constitutes the nature of each. I mean, for 
instance, that all must at least come to be dissolved into their elements, and 
there are other functions similarly in which all share for the good of the whole.58 


The lower orders share in and continue the good of the whole at least 
by being dissolved into their elements and so contributing to the main- 
tenance of the higher types and the permanence of the world order.** 
Aristotle does not expand this topic. But the general principle is clear 
enough. The activities and movements of all sensible things have, albeit 
in different ways, the one ultimately final cause. This final cause is 
located in the separate Entities. 

Book A concludes with a critique of previous philosophies in the 
light of the Aristotelian doctrine of the first principles. As in N, the 
first principles cannot be contraries.° The moving principle must 
coincide with the final cause, or else it cannot be first. 


57 4 10,1075al1-15, Oxford trans. Cf. G. Schneider, Animadversiones in Loru.n Aristotelis, pp. 
I-IV. 

58 4 10,1075a16-25, Oxford trans. 

58 Cf. Themistius, Paraphrasis, pp. 35.8-36.2. 

9 4 10,1075a28-b24. 
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Anaxagoras makes the good a moving principle; for the Mind moves things. 
But it moves them for an end, which must be something other than it, except 
according to our way of stating the case; for medical art is in a sense health.6! 


No further explanation is given of this cryptic statement. Medical art 
seems conceived as a secondary instance of health, because it can cause 
health. If this is correct, it reveals a particular direction of a doctrine in 
Book Z. The formal cause ‘health’ is in the body as in matter, and in the 
soul (as medical art) without matter.®? In the soul it is a secondary 
instance, and functions as efficient cause. In the body it is the final 
cause. In both cases it is a form, but as primary and secondary instances. 
Efficient causality, then, seems to belong only to secondary instances of 
forms. The unmoved movers cannot be efficient causes,®* and corres- 
pondingly, cannot have final causes. But they can be the final cause of 
all the movements in the universe. Efficient and final causes seem, as in 
the main series, to be reduced to form as to their primary instance. 

As in H, the unity of matter and form is explained by the mover. No 
one has been able to offer any other solution.® 


Pl 


Book A has shown itself to be what it announced. It is a study of 
Entity, first in sensible Entity and then in immobile Entity. But it shows 
no interest in setting up a science of separate Entity that treats univer- 


81 Jbid., b8-10. 

62 7 7,1032b1-14. 

83 “Tf Metaphysics A tells us anything, it tells us that God’s thought is a thinking on thought 
and on nothing else, and that God moves the world only a&¢ dgextdy. These views are difficult 
enough to understand, but there is no escaping the fact that they are Aristotle’s views.” W. D. 
Ross, Mind, N.S. XXIII (1914), 291. “In dieser Liebe steckt jedes Wirken Gottes auf die Welt. 
Eine andere Art von Wirken kénnen wir in ihm nicht entdecken.” A. v. Pauler, AGP, XXXVII 
(1926), 210. “Een efficiente werking op het heelal of op den mensch oefent de godheid niet uit: 
de finale oorzakelijkeid is de éénige grondslag van gods bestaan, wezen en werking.” A. Nolte 
Godsbegrip, p. 159. ““D’une cause motrice ou efficiente proprement dite, il n’est pas question, pas 
méme pour I’exclure.” A. Mansion, Library of the Xth International Congress of Philosophy, I, 1092. 
Cf. also C. Lévéque, Le Premier Moteur et la Nature dans le Systeme d’Aristote, pp. 129-130; J. Che- 
valier, La Notion du Neécessaire chez Aristote, p. 186, n. 1; G. A. Lindbeck, Review of Metaphysics, I, 
5 (1948), 99-100. On the controversy regarding this subject, cf. infra, Chapter Nineteen, nn. 44-45, 

On the lack of zedft¢ in the most perfect Beings, cf. Cael. 11 12,292a22-b6 and E N, X 8, 
1178b17-22. In the context of the Politics, a different view is taken of moral actions in regard 
to beatitude; cf. Pol., VII 3, 1325a31-32; b28-30, But in any case, there is properly no‘ theodicy’ 
in Aristotle. ‘Fur Aristoteles konnte daher héchstens von einer Kosmodicee die Rede sein.” 
W. Capelle, ‘Zur antiken Theodicee,’ AGP, XX (1907), 176. 

6 4 10,1075b34-37, 
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sally of all Beings. It is content with studying separate Entity in itself 
and as the final cause of aJl sensible Entities and of all movements. It 
makes no attempt to show how separate Entity is expressed in every 
predication of Being, as the science outlined in E I would seem to 
require. 

Book A, accordingly, is not adapted to carry out the program envisaged 
in A-E I. Though it shows no discrepancy in doctrine from the main 
series, it is not conceived or adapted to form an integral part of the 
procedure undertaken there. Its closest affinities in form are to N, 
but they are none too definite either from the point of time or of 
method. .A contains a properly scientific—as distinguished from the 
preliminary dialectical—procedure in regard to the separate Entities. 
It establishes the first principles as forms that are not forms of a matter, 
and then deduces the properties and the type of life and activity that 
belong to such forms. But it treats them only in themselves, and not as 
the Being that is seen universally in all other types. Nor does it follow out 
the elaborate study of ZH @ in reaching the separate Entities. It arrives 
at the immobile movers solely from the eternal movement established 
in the Physics, by a comparatively simple application of the principles 
of act and potency. No attempt is made to show that a sensible form, 
though separate in notion, is not absolutely separate, and so does not 
possess one of the characteristics of Entity—-separateness—in the highest 
degree. Nor is the theme of an act that is not movement made use of, 
nor the results of the study of Being as truth. Yet all these seemed to be 
meant in the main series as ways of reaching separate Entity. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


SEPARATE ENTITY AND BEING (CONCLUSION) 


1. The Reconstruction of the Aristotelian Doctrine of Being 


I N one respect this study of the Metaphysics has led to a negative result. 
Nowhere in any of the treatises is separate Entity explained in the 
way required by A-E I. A-E 1 had projected a science of separate Entity 
that should treat universally of all Being. 4 and—as far as can be 
gathered from the indications—the positive treatment presupposed by N 
develop the theme of separate Entity only in itself and as the final cause 
of all sensible Entity. They make no attempt to show that the Being of 
the separate Entities is the Being expressed and studied in all other 
Beings. Yet a treatment from this viewpoint is the only kind that could 
fill the requirements of A-E 1. 

The conclusion—which is accepted by all commentators today—must 
be emphasized. We do not possess the positive treatment of the separate 
Entities belonging to the investigation that was initiated by A-E J. Nor 
is there any extant record of its ever having been written. Accordingly, 
the silence of the surviving metaphysical treaties does not argue against 
the conception of Being projected in the introductory Books. At the 
same time, it shows that this conception, in its fully developed state, is 
not to be sought in the extant treatises. Aristotle’s compjete doctrine of 
Being has to be reconstructed, as best it may, from the indications left 
in the present Metaphysics. 

The task of reconstructing an ancient thinker’s doctrine is hazardous. 
No claim can be made that the philosopher himself would have 
developed it in exactly the same way. Too many contingent circumstan- 
ces enter into the question to allow a reconstruction in this sense. But 
what can be expected is a working out of the over-all conception of Being 
in Aristotle’s mind as he wrote A-E I. This must be developed from the 
indications in the main series, with the help of whatever light that 
may be thrown upon these indications by the other treatises. 

Before attempting such a reconstruction, it might be well to assemble 
the vocabulary of Being that emerges from the treatises, and to collect the 
particular teachings on Being that they formally contain. 
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2. The Aristotelian Vocabulary of Being 


‘Being’ taken in general and denoting everything whatsoever is a 
concept.’ It is not the Entity of anything.” It is not a genus, and so is not 
an intelligible matter. It designates a group of xgd¢ év equivocals. 

‘Entity’ denotes the substrate of the accidents,‘ the matter, the form, 
and the composite in that substrate,5 and by analogy the accidents that 
are conceived as substrates. ‘Entity’ does not apply generically to these 
different instances, but in the way in which Being applies,” namely, as to 
primary and secondary types.* ‘Primary Entity’ designates either a form 
taken without its matter,® or a form that is in no way the form of a 
matter.° ‘This Greek expression is also used to denote in particular the 
first of the immobile movers.’ 

‘Being qua Being’ denotes either the composite sensible Entity as prior 
to the accidents,’? or the Entity and accidents of the categories as prior 
to Being per accidens and Being in the sense of truth,!* or the separate 
Entities as prior to all other Beings.4 These senses correspond quite 
closely to those of ‘Entity.’ Both expressions imply a priority in Being 
with regard to something else. The ‘Beingness’ denoted by each of the 
two expressions seems meant as the cause of Being to what follows. 

‘Being-itself, besides having Parmenidean and Platonic senses, is 
applied to the Aristotelian separate Entities'® and to the Being of the 
categories.‘® This expression does not denote an early stage of Aristo- 
telian development. It is used as the equivalent of ‘Being qua Being’ in 
E 4, which should be one of the very latest sections of the Metaphysics. 


1 Being in this sense is a common predicate (cf. supra, p. 373). On Aristotle’s use of the term 
vdénua to characterize such common predicates, cf. supra, p. 423. 

2 Z 16,1040b18. 

3 H 6,1045a33-b7. 

471, 

5 H 2,1043a26-28, 

6 Jbid., a4-5; 24, 

7 T 2,1053b22-24. 

8 A 7,1072a31-32; I” 2,1004a3-4. 

® Z 7,1032b1-14. 

10 FP 3,1005a35; cf. £ 1,1026a10-31; A 7,1072a32; Int., 13,23a24. 

114 8,1073a30-b2. 

12 1 3,1061a8-10. 

13 F 4,1028a3-4. 

14 FF 1,1026a29-31; K 7,1064b7-14. 

15 © 10,1051b29. 

16 F 4,1028a3. Cf. K 3,1061b9-10 for the application of this expression to sensible Entity. 
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3. Expressly Stated Doctrines 


‘Being’ in the Metaphysics is ‘expressed in many ways’ according to the 
moos év manner. Its nature is the nature of its primary instance, Entity. 
But Entity has also primary and secondary instances. The primary 
instance of Entity in sensible things is the form. The absolutely separate 
form is also referred to as the primary Entity.27 

On the other hand, the science of separate Entity is the primary 
philosophy, and deals universally with all Beings. It is the science of the 
first causes of things, the science of Being qua Being, the science of 
Entities, the science of the causes of observable divine things. 

Efficient, final, and material causes have in various ways been reduced 
to the formal cause. The form has appeared as the ultimate basis of all 
universal and scientific knowledge, just as it has emerged as the ultimate 
foundation of Being. 


4. Form as Act 


Do these statements presuppose and reflect a homogeneous doctrine 
of Being? 

The answer to this question follows from the notion of form and the 
location of the absolutely primary instance of Being as demanded by the 
foregoing assertions. 

The Aristotelian form is reached by an analysis of sensible change. 
It is not a ‘one-over-many,’ which originates in the realm of logic and 
definitions. It stems consequently from a source different from the 
Platonic Form. It is attained by a different ‘way.’ It is the act or the 
‘energy’ found physically in sensible things. In this act are contained 
important characteristics seen in the Platonic Form. The Aristotelian 
form is something knowable (eldoc),!8 determined, necessary, unchan- 
geable, and is the basis of universality. But though retaining these 
characteristics, the Aristotelian form is contrasted with the Platonic as 
something actual with something potential.!® The Platonic form, as 
Aristotle sees it, is essentially passive, something that is known. The 
Aristotelian form is essentially something that acts, and consequently is 
able to be known and impart knowability to the composite sensible 
thing. What is fundamental for Plato appears as a derived characteristic 
in the Aristotelian approach.” 


1? Cf. supra, n. 10, 

18 Cf. etymology of eldog, supra, p. 159. 

19 © 8,1050b34-1051a2. Cf. PA I 1,640b30-641a9. 

20 To equate the Aristotelian separate forms with the Platonic Ideas (e.g., “In fondo le idee 
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Yet form and knowledge, despite the priority of form from the view- 
point of human science, turn out in their highest instances to be 
absolutely identical. The Aristotelian form, when found separate from 
matter, is actual in the highest degree. It is a ‘knowing’—for to know 
is to have a form without matter; and what it knows is itselfi—for it has 
and is itself without matter. It is a ‘knowing’ of ‘knowing.’ There is 
nothing in any way whatsoever passive in it from either the viewpoint of 
Being or of knowledge. It is all act. In comparison, the Platonic forms 
are potential. They are knowables. The Aristotelian separate forms are 
knowings. If the terms ‘intelligibles’ and ‘intelligences’ may be used for 
the moment to translate these notions, the Platonic forms are merely 
intelligibles; the Aristotelian forms are intelligences.2! The Platonic 
Forms, as Aristotle repeatedly objects, remain of the same nature as the 
sensible forms. They are a useless reduplication of the sensible 
world. They do not increase human knowledge by making it 
acquainted with any new nature. The Aristotelian separate forms, on the 
other hand, are of a nature different from anything possible in the 
sensible world. They are pure act. The Aristotelian procedure truly 
increases human knowledge by bringing it into contact with natures it 
otherwise does not know.” 

All this is meant in saying that the Aristotelian form is act. While the 
Platonic form is something as it were flat and essentially a knowable, 
the Aristotelian is vital and in comparison three-dimensioned, and is in its 
deepest sense a ‘knowing’ rather than a knowable. But in this form as 
act, the characteristics of definiteness and unchangeableness remain just 
as firmly established as in the Platonic Ideas. Just as for Plato, the form 
is the basis of all universal predication and scientific knowledge. 

The Aristotelian form, moreover, of its very nature denotes difference, 
and therefore intelligible content.2? The form of anything is most 


platoniche non sono differenti dal Dio aristotelico,...” P. Rotta, Rivista di Filosofia Neoscolastica, 
XIII, 1921, p. 268), is to miss this fundamental difference between the two procedures. 

21 This priority of intelligence over intelligible opens the way for the further priority in St 
Thomas Aquinas of esse (in the sense of the existential act) over intelligence. The Aristotelian 
act is seen as a potency to a further act that is not form. ‘Intelligence’ ultimately becomes the 
nature of the angels, while esse is the nature of God. 

The doctrine of the plurality of the intelligences, coupled with the zgd¢ é unity of the four 
causes, enables Aristotle to say tentatively in A 2,983a5-10 that to god belongs in the highest 
degree the knowledge of the first principles and causes. This statement implies neither incon- 
sistency (W. D. Ross, Arist. Metaph., 1, 123) nor evolution of thought (A. Nolte, Godsbegrip, pp. 
76-77; 82) when compared with the doctrine that a separate Entity knows only itself. The term 
‘god’ does not necessarily imply only one such individual. Cf. supra, Chapter Five, n. 47. 


22 Supra, pp. 374. 
23 Modern thought is strongly inclined to equate ‘content’ with matter. Form as such is 
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properly expressed by its ultimate difference.24 Consequently, the form 
does not require anything else to differentiate it. Difference of forms, 
either in the material or the immaterial order, nowhere appears as a 
problem in Aristotle. The Stagirite points out that the respective what- 
IS-Being are different in the case of a man, of a god, of wall, of a trireme. 
But he does not seem aware of any need to show how or why they are 
different. The things themselves are specifically different because they 
have a different formal cause. That is the final why. Similarly Aristotle 
never feels called upon to offer any explanation of how or why the 
separate Entities are different from one another. Each is a what-IS-Being, 
each must be different. The Stagirite’s one problem in this regard is to 
explain difference where the what-IS-Being is the same, i.e., in singulars 
of the same species. This requires the presence of matter, which is 
something essentially unknowable. It adds nothing to the what-IS-Being 
and so accounts for numerical plurality and indefiniteness. Such are the 
limits of the Aristotelian problem. 

Does this mean that Aristotle has solved the one-and-the-many only 
within the sensible species, and not the problem in general? If so, his 
solution is much more limited than Plato's. 

Evidently enough, Aristotle does explain plurality only within the 
sensible species. As a solution to the Parmenidean problem, his answer 
is only partial. But is it meant to be viewed precisely as an answer to the 
Eleatic challenge? Aristotle himself regards this position of the problem 
as ‘archaic.’ *> He does not start with a ‘one,’ nor with logoi. He starts 
with what is knowable in the sensible universe. That is seen at once as 
formally many—the different what-IS-Being of men, horses, trees, etc., and 
the various categories of Being. All these what-IS-Being, both primary 


considered ‘empty.’ The Aristotelian conception is directly the opposite. Matter as such has 
no intelligible content whatsoever. The whole ‘content’ is the form. It is therefore meaningless 
to ask what the Aristotelian ‘self-thinking’ is about, on the ground that it is deprived of sensible 
reference. E.g., “God’s essence, we are told, is thought of thought. But thought of thought of 
what ? By draining thought and form of its filling of sensible reference, we have apparently 
deprived it of all that gives it value and relevance, ... It is like consciousness without anything 
but its mere name to be conscious of and therefore meaningless.” A. G. Fuller, Philosophical 
Review, XVI (1907), 176-177. An appreciation of the Aristotelian form in the sense of act readily 
obviates such criticism, Cf. A. L. Peck, Aristotle Parts of Animals, p. 25. 

24 Z 12,1038a26, 

25 N 2,1089a2. Cf. supra, p. 437, It is quite inadequate to consider the Platonic ‘one and many’ 
as the fundamental problem of Aristotle. E.g., “Si pud dire che Aristotele filosofo commincia 1a 
dove Platone era giunto: il problema infatti fondamentale per lo Stagirita é quella che riguarda 
Pessere in universale in quanto risolve in se il problema dell’ uno e dei molti e dei loro rapporti.” 
P. Rotta, Aristotle (1945), p. 41. This holds only within sensible species. 
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and secondary (accidents), are there, and are different. The problem of 
the Stagirite is to see some kind of unity among all these different forms. ' 
Unlike Parmenides, and to a lesser degree Plato, he does not commence 
by taking a ‘one’ and asking how it can be many. He is taking a ‘many’ 
and asking how it can be one. His answer is xgd¢ év unity. In only one 
sphere does he face the same problem as Plato and Parmenides. In the 
form of sensible things he has a unique intelligible that nevertheless 
appears in many singulars. That is explained, and explained satis- 
factorily, by matter. Insofar as the one-and-the-many problem enters his 
philosophy, it is given a thoroughly satisfying study and solution. Any 
further extension of the question in a philosophy whose ultimate is form 
as act, makes it at once a pseudo-problem.”® 


5. The Primary Instance of Entity 


Since the ‘primary Entity’ for Aristotle is form as act, it should express 
this sense of form in all instances. But which is the primary instance 
absolutely? ‘Primary Entity’ has been used both of the form separate 
only in notion, and of the absolutely separate form. 

It is here that the pertinent texts are entirely lacking. There are 
enough places where the eternal is said to be prior to the corruptible, the 
changeless to the changeable, the actual to the potential, to indicate that 
separate forms must be prior in Entity to the forms in sensible things, 
even though these are corruptible only per accidens. Yet the way in which 
the form of the sensible thing is called ‘primary Entity’ in the context of 
the Primary Philosophy, makes one hesitate. It is comparatively easy to 
see how Being is derived from Entity to accidents, and how the form 
imparts Entity and Being to the matter and the composite. But how are 
the separate Entities to be understood as the source of Being and Entity 
to all sensible things? 

The metaphysical treatises state that all corruptible things imitate the 
incorruptible,?* and that all sensible things, both corruptible and incor- 


28 To assert that forms can be differentiated only by matter is therefore to destroy the whole 
basis of the Primary Philosophy. Yet such an assertion is implied in any claim that a plurality 
of separate Movers runs counter to Aristotle’s doctrine of form and matter. That ‘form without 
matter’ must be unique is a later interpretation. “Hier stellt zich dan ook de vraag, of het be- 
grip ‘Zuivere Daad,’ zooals het samenhangt met de monotheistische opvattingen, overeenstemt 
met wat Aristoteles verstaat door: uit louter Daad bestaande wezens. Voor hem is er geen 
onderscheid tusschen een ‘zuivere geest’ en een ‘Zuivere Daad,’ zooals voor de scholastiek, in 
aansluiting met Avicenna, het geval is.” I, Dockx, Tijdschrift voor Philosophie, 1 (1939), 750. 

27 © 8,1050b28. 
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ruptible, depend upon separate Entity as upon their final cause.?* What 
is implied by these two statements? 

They are not developed any further in the Metaphysics. In the De 
Anima, the goal towards which all things strive is the ‘eternal and divine.’ 
Living individuals attain this as best they can by the perpetuation of 
their species. 


..,the most natural act is the production of another like itself, an animal 
producing an animal, a plant a plant, in order that, as far as its nature allows, it 
may partake in the eternal and divine. That is the goal towards which all things 
strive, that for the sake of which they do whatsoever their nature renders possible. 
... Since then no living thing is able to partake in what is eternal and divine by 
uninterrupted continuance (for nothing perishable can for ever remain one and 
the same), it tries to achieve that end in the only way possible to it, and success is 
possible in varying degrees; so it remains not indeed as the self-same individual 
but continues as something like itselfi—not numerically but specifically one.?® 


The goal sought by all things, and the purpose of all natural actions, is 
the ‘eternal and the divine.’ The two terms seem employed synonymously 
and explicatively. They designate very aptly the separate Entities, which 
are unchangeable and divine in the highest degree, and are the causes 
of what is visible in the divine. Ultimately it must be their divinity and 
their eternity that is shared by sensible things. Sensible things cannot 
attain this divinity and eternity in the corruptible singular. They attain 
it only in the perpetual species. It is the species that is divine and 
eternal. The singular thing does not matter in itself. It is only on 
account of the species; its every act naturally strives to perpetuate its 
species. That is the goal of itself and of all its activity. It is divine, as best 
it may be, by being perpetual in its kind. 

Permanence, accordingly, but permanence in and through activity, is 
what imparts the divine to sensible things. This seems to describe the 
Aristotelian notion of Entity as formal cause. It is form as act. If such 
is the case, Entity is derived to sensible things because their form is able 
to share in a greater or lesser degree in the permanence of the divine. 

In De Caelo, all other Beings are said to derive their Being and life 
from the divine duration. 


8 A 7,1072b13-14. 

29 De An., I 4,415a26-b7, Oxford trans., except at b7. Cf. G C, IT 10,336a31-337a17 (text 
infra, n. 35); G A, II 1,731b31-35. For the Platonic sources, cf. R. D. Hicks, De Anima, p. 340. 
This doctrine permeates the Aristotelian conception of the universe. “Ook is Aristoteles trouw 
gebleven aan de leer, reeds aanwezig in De Gen. et Corrupt., dat de eeuwig afwisseling van 
worden en vergaan van het ondermaansche een verre navolging is van het ecuwig-bestaan van 
hoogere wezens: de eeuwigheid der soort vervangt de eeuwigheid van het individu.” A. Nolte, 
Godsbegrip, pp. 89-90. 
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It is clear then that there is neither place, nor void, nor time, outside the 
heaven. Hence whatever is there, is of such a nature as not to occupy any place, 
nor does time age it; nor is there any change in any of the things which lie 
beyond the outermost motion; they continue through their entire duration 
unalterable and unmodified, living the best and most self-sufficient of lives. As 
a matter of fact, this word ‘duration’ possessed a divine significance for the 
ancients, for the fulfilment which includes the period of life of any creature 
outside of which no natural development can fall, has been called its duration. 
On the same principle the fulfilment of the whole heaven, the fulfilment which 
includes all time and infinity, is ‘duration’—a name based upon the fact that it 
is always—duration immortal and divine. From it derive the being and life 
which other things, some more or less articulately but others feebly, enjoy.#9 


For the moment Aristotle is speaking about ‘the things which lie 
beyond the outermost motion.’ They are not bodies, for they are outside 
the heavens, and they have no order to time or place. They are divine, 
and “whatever is divine, whatever is primary and supreme, is necessarily 
unchangeable.” #1 Their life is the best and supremely self-sufficient, 
and its duration is the fulfilment or end (zédoc) of the whole heaven. 
From that duration are derived Being and life, in varying degrees, to the 
other things. The verb used for ‘derived’ * is the same word, in a 
compound form, as the term employed to express the notion that all 


30 Cael., I 9,279a17-30, Oxford trans. 

31 bid, 232-33. H. v. Arnim (Gotteslehre, pp. 15-16), in accord with his theory of the irreconcila- 
bility of the Ethersphere and the unmoved Mover, interprets these’ references as to the Ether- 
sphere. But A. Nolte (Godsbegrip, p. 42) shows that the Ether cannot of itself account for motion, 
and is the potential, not the motive, element in the Aristotelian Heavens. Aristotle, moreover, is 
referring. in the plural to things outside place and beyond motion. J. Paulus (Revue de Philosophie, 
XXXIII, 1933, p. 291, n. 50) lists the parallel expressions to prove his assertion “Que la majeure 
partie du texte se rapporte 4 Dieu, a l’Acte Pur de la Métaphysique, c’est qu’attestent les concor- 
dances extrémement précises, ...”” Nolte (op. cit., pp. 47-48) takes the same view. In the tradi- 
tional text the abrupt transition at 279b} to motion is difficult. There was an alternate version 
among the Greeks, from which Paulus (loc. cit.) requires the emendation x«vei instead of xiveitat 
at 279b1. Nolte (loc. cit., 46-47) thinks that the change in subject, though awkward, is not illo- 
gical or obscure, and considers Paulus’ emendation as by no means necessary. If the present text 
must stand, b1-3 deals with something movable and in place, which therefore cannot be the 
motionless and placeless things of a17-20. But in either case Aristotle is saying that all other 
things derive their Being and life from the mover of the Heavens. 

Davidson’s statement (Aristotle, p. 109): ‘Pure actuality is at the circumference, pure matter 
at the centre” cannot be justified as a picture of Aristotle’s universe. According to the explanation 
of Paulus, there is no difficulty in Aristotle’s assertion that the First Mover of the Physics resides 
at the circumference of the universe. “Tl nous a semblé qu’Aristote identifiait a l’'A€me du Ciel 
le Premier Moteur dont il parle en ce huiti¢me livre. Cela ne doit point nous surprendre qu’il 
le fasse résider 4 sa circonférence.” Op. cit., p. 279. The more traditional explanation is that the 
First Mover exercises its causality directly there. Cf. Paulus, loc. cit. 

32 gEnorntat. Cael., I 9,279a29, 
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nature and the heavens ‘depend on’ the immobile Entity,°* and that the 
primary instance among xgd¢ év equivocals is that upon which the others 
depend and through which they are expressed.* 

If these texts represent the way in which Aristotle conceives separate 
Entity as the final cause of all sensible Entity, they make a pretty clear 
picture of how Being is derived to sensible things. Being—the divine— 
eternal duration—life—act—, all these in their highest expression are 
synonymous with separate Entity. Being is derived to all other Entity 
and all other Beings according to the degree in which the actual per- 
manence of the separate Entities is shared or imitated.*® All sensible 


33 A 7,1072b14. 

34 2,1003b17. “... for all things have by nature something divine in them.” £ N, VII 13, 
1153b32, Oxford trans. F. Ravaisson aptly expressed this Aristotelian notion of Being, based on 
the finality of sensible natures: “Et puisque ces tendences qui font tout l’étre de la nature, puisque 
ces actes imparfaits ont eux-mémes tout leur étre dans la pensée centrale oi: ils se terminent 
tous; la nature, c’est encore la Pensée éternelle, invariable et simple, toujours identique, mais 
représentée d’une maniére diverse et inégale par les choses, ...a tous les degrés et sous toutes 
les formes possibles de l’existence et de ja vie.” Essai, I1, 564-565. ‘The thought of thought’ is 
“forme de toutes les formes, essence supérieure de toutes les essences...” Ibid., II, 567; cf. texts 
supra, Chapter One, n. 69. E. Vacherot’s criticism (Essais de Philosophie Critique, pp. 370-371) 
of Ravaisson’s interpretation misses the zgé¢ &y character of the Aristotelian Being. The state- 
ment of Paulus “Qui regarde Dieu comme la cause de l’étre, et comme I’Etre lui-méme en sa 
plénitude, voit immédiatement qu’il n’est point multiple” (Revue de Philosophie, K XXIII, 
1933, p. 420) is not applicable to the cause of Being when Being is conceived in this Greek way. 

35 The notions contained in these texts from De Anima and De Caelo are also expressed in De 
Generatione et Corruptione, and the final causality is explained in terms of ‘imitation.’ “For in all 
things, as we affirm, Nature always strives after ‘the better,’ and Being is better than not-Being 
(in how many ways we express Being, has been explained elsewhere). But it is impossible for 
Being to be present in all things, because they are too far removed from the first principle. So 
god filled out the universe to completion the other way, by making generation uninterrupted 
(Joachim text) ; for thus would Being be continuous in the highest degree possible, because for 
generation itself to be perpetually in process of generation is the closest approximation to Entity. 

The cause of this perpetuity of generation, as has often been said, is circular motion; for that 
is the only motion which is continuous. That, too, is why all the other things — the things which 
are reciprocally transformed by virtue of their affections and their powers, e.g. the simple bodies 
—— imitate circular motion. For when Water is transformed into Air, Air into Fire, and the Fire 
back into Water, we say that the generation has completed the circle, because it reverts again 
to the beginning. Hence it is by imitating circular motion that rectilinear motion too is conti- 
nuous.” G C, II 10,336b27-337a7. 

This text presupposes that Being is separate from sensible things. It is impossible for Being 
in the sense of ‘the better’ to be present in the corruptible and indefinitely numerous things of 
the sublunar world. But Being is derived to them through the desire that causes them to imitate, 
as best they can, the permanence of the first principle. The perpetuity of generation, caused by 
the circular motion of the Heavens, most closely approximates Entity (Beingness, the nature of 
Being), and the other sensible things imitate this circular motion as best they can, and for the 
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things strive to attain as best they can that actual permanence. They are 
Being according to the degree in which they attain that perpetuity. 

‘Being’ for Aristotle, accordingly, retains the fundamental connotations 
derived from Parmenides and Plato. ‘To be’ means to endure. It denotes 
‘not to change.’ 8° As for Plato, it continues to mean form and difference. 
But it is form and difference of a radically new origin. It stems from the 
act or the ‘energy’ of sensible things, and not from the potential character 
of logoi. The new conception removes the sharp antithesis between the 
changing and the unchangeable, the sensible and the knowable. Final 
causality accomplishes what participation or any other Platonic explana- 
tion was unable to do. The sensible thing, in striving after the per- 
manence of separate Entity, imitates and expresses the permanence, the 
Being of the separate Entities themselves. That is the Being which is 
derived to sensible things. That is the Being which they express, and 
which is expressed even by ‘becoming’ and ‘not-Being.’ 

In this way the separate Entities have the requisites for functioning as 
the primary instance of Being and of Entity. Their permanence, their 
actuality is expressed in every other instance of Being. For every other 
Being has as the ultimate purpose of its nature to imitate and so attain 
as best it can the permanent actuality of the separate Entities. Each of 
these things has its own special nature. But each such special nature is 
ultimately form and act. It is a what-IS-Being. It is immediately Being, 
because its over-all purpose is to express Being, which is the permanent 
and actual nature of the separate Entities. When sensible things are 
called Being, it is not their own nature, but the nature of the separate 
Entities that is primarily designated, just as the health in the body is 
expressed when a medicine is called healthy. Separate form is Being and 
is universal to all Beings. It is the cause of Being, it is the Entity to all, by 
way of final causality. Because it is the highest type of reality it is the 
most universal. Yet like any form, it is actually individual, and not 


same reason, namely to attain Being in the only way possible to them. Sensible things are Being 
only insofar as they imitate Being through their continuous activity. 

The conception of final causality as causing Being through imitation, remains vague in the 
above passage. A thorough treatment of this final causality should be expected in the Meta- 
physics, yet it is lacking in the extant text. “Causa finalis summum est philosophiae Aristoteleae 
principium. ...Et tamen ubi maxime expositio ejus requiritur plena et perfecta, dico in meta- 
physicorum libris, pauca de ea proferuntur.” G. Schneider, De Causa Finali Aristotelea, p. v. 

36 The fundamental characteristic of ‘permanence’ (Stetigkeit) at the basis of Greek philosophy 
from Thales to Aristotle is traced by H. Dimmler in Festgabe G. v. Hertling, pp. 57-74. “Wir 
sehen, dass Aristoteles in dieser seiner ‘ersten’ und eigentlichen Wissenschaft die Versuche seiner 
Vorganger fortsetzt, das stetige, unveranderliche Sein zu finden, das er wie jene als das cigent- 
liche bezeichnet, als Usia.” Ibid., p. 69. 
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abstract. Form in the sense of act is the key to the equation of these 
notions as they were presented in Book A.% 

This seems to be the fundamental conception of Being back of the 
development in A-E J. Wisdom is a knowledge of the first causes of 
sensible things. These causes, four in number, are ultimately reduced to 
form. Form without matter is the primary instance of Entity, of Being 
qua Being—‘Beingness.’ As a science of medc¢ év equivocals, the primary 
Wisdom contemplates form without matter—which is the nature of the 
separate Entities—in itself and as it is expressed in every other instance 
of Being. But this nature which it studies in every case is the same— 
separate Entity, which is Being gua Being in its highest instance. Wisdom 
is therefore correctly designated ‘the science of separate Entity,’ without 
any further addition. By that very fact it treats universally of all Being, 
and is the science of Being gua Being, the knowledge of the highest 
causes, of the causes of sensible Entities, of the causes of the visible divine 
things. Asclepius seems to have expressed very aptly the general direction 
of Aristotle’s procedure: “... philosophy deals universally with Being 
according as it is Being, not with particular Being. In every case, there- 
fore, science deals eminently with the primary instance, just as in the case 
of reference to man; for knowledge is of the man, and not of the statue, 
for instance, that is, of the image, for these are because of the man.” % 


37 Cf. supra, pp. 208-209. 

38 Asclepius, in Metaph., p. 232.6-9; cf. supra, p. 48. P. Merlan, From Platonism to Neoplato- 
nism (2nd ed., 1960), p. 209, n., maintains that in K 3-7 (and correspondingly in the main series 
of the treatises) “the causality of the supreme sphere of being” required explanation by the “two- 
opposite-principles doctrine.” The opposites are ultimately being and non-being —~ “these op- 
posites being explicitly designated as One and many and therefore implicitly as being and non- 
being” (p. 164). For Aristotle, however, being and non-being are not at all equal in status in 
this context, as Merlan himself allows: “But undoubtedly the tendency in Aristotle is to deny the 
complete coordination of being-as-such with non-being-as-such” (p. 230). Non-being, in fact, 
is expressed only through reference to the primary instance of being, that is, through reference 
to ousia (I” 2,1003b8-10). In this context, accordingly, the ultimate reduction will be to one 
principle only, namely to ousia. The privations and negations, of course, are not referred to ousia 
by final causality. The reference, rather, is the privation or the negation itself, since what is had 
is the privation or negation of the positive instance. Accordingly there seems to be no real disa- 
greement from this standpoint between Merlan’s explanation and mine. Merlan stresses the 
role of the opposites because of his interest in the continuity of this doctrine from the Academy 
through Aristotle to Neoplatonism. Though in no way incompatible with my interpretation, 
this feature lacks relevance for my immediate purpose, namely to show that in the Metaphysics 
the dichotomy between the ontological and the Platonic conceptions, as understood in the setting 
given them by Natorp and Jaeger, is nowhere to be found. Hence I do not think my interpre- 
tation is opposed to Merlan’s on this score, even though the immediate interests occasion 
different emphasis. 
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What is contemplated in the statue is the man; what is contemplated in 
sensible things by the primary Wisdom is the Being of the separate 
Entities.®° 

The nature of Wisdom as a contemplation emerges from these consi- 
derations. The highest way anything can be, the fullest and self-sufficient 
life, the most enjoyable and satisfying of activities, is the ‘knowing of 
knowing.’ That is the Being and the life of the separate Entities. 
Sensible things attain that Being obscurely and distantly by reflecting its 
permanence and actuality in the propagation of their species or in the 
yielding up of their elements for the good of the whole. Man can attain 
that actuality also in a much closer way, by knowing it. Knowing the 
separate Entities is the fullest and best life possible to him. To this end 
all the other pursuits of human life, all the other arts and sciences that 
provide the necessities and amenities, all individual, family, social and 
political activity, are subordinate. A man can know the separate Entities 
only as far as they are reflected in sensible things. He can see them not in 
themselves but only as in a picture. Even in this restricted way he can 
enjoy the contemplation only at intervals and for a short time. Yet 
those brief glimpses constitute the fullness of his life. They are amply 
worth the effort of subordinating everything else to their attainment.‘ 

In a philosophy conditioned by this fundamental doctrine of Being, 
the absence of any treatment of existence is inevitable. But this deficiency 
becomes apparent only when Aristotelian thought is regarded from a 
later historical viewpoint.*t What can be known and contemplated for 


39 It is this doctrine of Being that occasioned the Idealistic interpretation of Michelet. ‘II 
n’existe donc substantiellement qu’une chose, et cette existence est la pens¢e” Examen Critique de 
UOuvrage d’Aristote intitulé Métaphysique, p. 284. ‘‘La pluralité existe donc, mais son existence 
n’est que phénoménale; elle n’a pas une véritable essence, et tout ce qu’elle a de réel, c’est l’unité 
de Ia pensée.” Jbid., pp. 285-286. Sir Alexander Grant, somewhat similarly, sees a pantheistic 
direction in this doctrine. “It will be seen that, on the whole, his tendency is to what we should 
call Pantheism.” Aristotle, p. 177, Also T. M. Forsyth: “Thus God is neither only at the beginning 
nor only at the end of the world process, but is its life and soul — and its body too — all through.” 
Philosophy, XXII (1947), 122. 

40 Cf. E N, X 7-8, 1177a12-1179a32. 

41 T.e., the viewpoint of St Thomas Aquinas, which may be expressed in the words of E, Gil- 
son: “Chaque essence est posée par un acte d’exister qu’elle n’est pas et qui l’inclut comme son 
autodétermination. ...c’est donc la hiérarchie des actes d’exister qui fonde et régle celle des 
essences, chacune d’elles n’exprimant que l’intensité propre d’un certain acte d’exister.” Le 
Thomisme (1944), pp. 54-55. 

42 In De Interpretatione, necessity is said to be the principle of Being. “We may perhaps state 
that necessity and its absence are the initial principles of Being and not-Being, and that all else 
must be regarded as posterior to these.” Jnt., 13,23a18-20. Oxford trans., except ‘Being and not- 
Being’ for ‘existence and non-existence.’ 
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the Stagirite is form, even though understood as act. Determination and 
necessity#? and finitude are requisite. The contingent and the infinite 
have no place in this contemplation. What is not form, or reducible 
to form, has no interest for the Primary Philosophy. Accordingly, in the 
treatment of the principle of contradiction, in the study of efficient 
causality, in the relation of sensible to separate Entity, no mention is 
made of any existential problems. The highest instance of Being is 
form; and it is that form that is studied by the Primary Philosophy in all 
the other instances. An act like that of existence, which is irreducible to 
form, has no place in the Primary Philosophy or in any other science. 

Creation, in the Christian sense of a free creation, could have had no 
interest for the Primary Philosophy, even had Aristotle believed it as a 
religious dogma. It would not have been reducible to a form, it would 
have been Being per accidens and so outside the scope of science. A fun- 
damentally new metaphysics would be required if it were to have a place 
in philosophy. 

Just as little could a necessary creation enter the Primary Philosophy. 
A necessary creation would place the actuality of the finite separate 
Entities outside themselves, and so destroy their nature; for the actuality 
of an efficient cause as such is, according to the Metaphysics,* in the 
patient and not in the agent. The finitude of the Aristotelian perfect 
Beings must inevitably bring them under a strict application of this 
norm. As long as the separate Entities are conceived essentiallly as finite 
and perfect forms, they cannot have any actuality outside themselves. 
They cannot be efficient causes.44 There is no room for efficient 


4 © 8,1050a30-31. Cf. K 9,1066a27-34, 

44 In a few instances outside the Metaphysics Aristotle uses noceiv in speaking of separate 
Entity. In the short and difficult chapter five of de An., III, the term is used several times to 
describe the action of the Mind (430a12; 15; 16; 19). But just how literally the verb should be 
taken is rendered doubtful by the simile of light that is employed to describe its action, which is 
conceived in this respect as a state (&1¢): “this is a sort of positive state like light; for in a sense 
light makes potential colours into actual colours.” Ibid., 215-17, Oxford trans. At G C ,II 10,336 
b32, the expression “by making generation uninterrupted” (text supra, n. 35) can readily be 
understood of the mediate causality exercised by the separate Entities through the action of the 
spheres. Cf, Christ text at Metaph., A 7,1072b3-4; supra, p. 442. The separate Entities really 
cause movement. The expression “God and nature do nothing in vain” (Cael., I 4,271a33) 
seems proverbial and figurative. On the difficulties in reading into the text of De Caelo any 
notion of efficient causality in the immobile Movers, cf. A. Nolte, Godsbegrip, pp. 83-84. 

In any interpretation of the active Mind, its perpetually complete and unchangeable actuality 
has to be safeguarded. “In jenem Denken ist aber der voi, eben weil er lauter Aktualitat ist, 
auch schon wahrend des Erdelebens ununterbrochen begriffen, wenn wir gleich kein Bewusstsein 
davon haben.” K. Schlottmann, Das Vergdngliche und Unvergangliche in der menschlichen Seele nach 
Aristoteles, p. 50. This character of Mind can hardly be combined with Aristotelian efficient 
causality, the actuality of which is in the changeable passum. 
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causality in the source of Being as conceived by the Stagirite. Perfection 
is equated with finitude, act coincides with form. This philosophy of act 
does not lead in the direction of the omnipotent Christian God. Unlike 
a Christian and unlike an Idealist, the Stagirite was under no obligation 
to posit a strict unity as the all-embracing foundation of things. He saw a 
plurality of forms and categories, and reduced them to a xgdc éy unity. 
That unity was consequent, not prior. The derivation of plurality from 
unity does not appear as a problem in Aristotle. The problem is merely 
to reduce the plurality to a unity sufficient for a science. Nor does the 
series of generations and corruptions require or even allow a temporally 
first efficient cause. ‘The series of generations is of its nature eternal. It 
requires a first and unchangeable mover to account for its eternity. But 
in the Metaphysics that immovable mover functions only as a final 
cause,* 


45 Eugen Rolfes strongly defended the view that the first Mover is an efficient cause. “Wir 
sehen, wie in der Consequenz der aristotelischen Lehre, wenn nicht férmlich die Schépfung, so 
doch ein wie immer gearteter Ausgang aller Dinge aus Gott gegeben ist, und zwar cin Ausgang 
nicht bloss des Ganzen in seiner Allgemeinheit oder Ununterschiedenheit sondern auch des 
Einzelnen in seiner besondern Gestaltung. ... Won der Zweckursache kann keine Rede sein, da 
sie als Grund des Seins bezeichnet wird, der Zweck ist aber nach ihm immer nur Ursache einer 
Tatigkeit und nur mittelbar eines Seienden, insofern es durch Tatigkeit wird.” E. Rolfes, Die 
Aristotelische Auffassung vom Verhdltniss Gottes zur Welt, pp. 46-47. The premises of creation, in 
the proper sense of the word, are accordingly found in Aristotle, even though the notion is not 
formally contained in the treatises, “Es finden sich auch bei ihm die Pramissen, aus denen der 
Ursprung der Welt durch eigentliche Schdpfung gefolgert werden kann, und andererseits ent- 
halt sein System nichts, was nach seiner Absicht die Schépfung ausschlisse...” Jbid., p. 66. 
(R. Jolivet, Essai, p. 77, expresses surprise that Aristotle failed to draw this conclusion from his 
premises: “C’est assurément une chose étonnante que cette ignorance, vraiement sereine et 
tranquille, de la création, chez Aristote, et l'on a peine 4 comprendre que ce prodigieux esprit 
n’ait pas su tirer de ses propres principes les conséquences qu’ils impliquaient.”) Rolfes admits, 
however, that for his interpretation one has to go outside Aristotle: “Die richtige Erklarung des 
Aristoteles, das heisst seiner die héhere Philosophie behandelden Schriften, ist ohne Benitzung 
der scholastischen Hilfsquellen, namentlich der Commentare des h. Thomas von Aquin, fast ein 
Ding der Unméglichkeit.” Op. cit., p. 202. Cf. Die Philosophie des Aristoteles als Naturerkldrung und 
Weltanschauung, pp. 343-344; 368-375. 7 

Creation of all things by God in Aristotle has been defended by A. Bullinger, Des Aristoteles 
Erhabenheit iiber allen Dualismus, pp. 19-21; Aristoteles und Professor Zeller in Berlin, pp. 42-58; and 
by Franz Brentano, Sitzb. Wien. Akad. 101.X (1882), 95-126. 

A bibliography up to 1912 on the subject of the causality of the Aristotelian First Mover is 
given by A. Boehm, Die Gotteslehre bei Aristoteles, pp. vit-x11. More recent ones may be found 
in F. X. Meehan, Efficient Causality in Aristotle and St. Thomas, pp. 408-416; A. Nolte, Godsbegrip, 
pp. 193-195; P. Wilpert, Zeitschrift fiir Philosophische Forschung, 1 (1946), 136, n. 30. A good 
coverage of the controversy is to be seen in N. Kaufmann, Die teleologische Naturphilosophie des 
Aristoteles (1893), pp. 95-110 — trans. Deiber, pp. 120-138; K. Elser, Die Lehre des Aristoteles tiber 
das Wirken Gottes, pp. 19-31; and in J. Maritain’s Gloses sur Aristotle in La Philosophie Bergsonienne, 
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This profound originality of the Stagirite, however, develops definitely 
against the whole vital background of preceding Greek thought 
Common to Parmenides, the Atomists, Plato and Aristotle is the assump- 
tion that one is dealing with an underived world. Parmenides and—in 
a less absolute degree—Plato commenced with a unity and proceeded to 
explain plurality. Aristotle, like the Atomists, started frankly from a 
plurality and sought to reduce it to some kind of unity. But for them all, 
plurality was ultimately unoriginated. This assumption led to the 
eternity of matter, of motion, and of time. The doctrine of the world’s 
eternity was being developed in all these Greek thinkers, and was given 
its best expression by the Stagirite. To locate the permanent‘? and 
divine*’ basis of the ever-changing sensible world was the common 
problem of all these Greek philosophers. In Plato it had already become 
highly articulated in the fascinating but inexplicable doctrine of partici- 
pation, Sensible things seemed reduced to the questionable status of 
images of the real. In Aristotle the proper reality of sensible natures was 
respected and safeguarded. But the Being of sensible things was divine. 
The restless seeking of the divine, the imitation of the divine, was the 
way of final causality that brought Being into the sensible world. But 
that causality was of an extrinsic type. It effected no intrinsic change 
whatsoever in either the natures of sensible things or in the natures of 


(1930), pp. 425-426, n. 2. Elser’s work is a careful examination of the Aristotelian texts on the 
causality of the prime Mover. It upholds efficient causality in the separate Entity, but in a sense 
that does not seem to exceed the limits of final causality as understood in the present study. For 
Elser a final cause is an ad quem only; an efficient cause is an a quo (op. cit., pp. 92-93). A thought, 
and a picture that pleases, are considered by him as efficient causes. “Aber ebensowenig cin Bild, 
dass uns gefillt, so wenig man einen grossen Gedanken, der uns bewegt, ohne bewegt zu werden, 
als etwas bezeichnen muss, das nur als Endursache bewegt, ebensowenig muss fiir Gott aus 
unserer Stelle gefolgert werden, dass seines Wirkens Grund nur und allcin in der Zweckursach- 
lichkeit ruhe.” Zbid., pp. 95-96. Such causality is clearly exercised on the sensible world by the 
Aristotelian scparate Entities. But the propriety of calling it efficient causality may be ques- 
tioned. The Aristotelian final cause really causes motion; cf. supra, Chapter Eightcen, b), n. 27. 

A more recent defence of efficient causality in the Aristotelian prime Mover may be found in 
F. X. Meehan, op. cit., pp. 85-97. The notion of a ‘virtual transiency of action’ (ibid., p. 92), 
however, does not seem to be present in the text of the Metaphysics. 

The lack of efficient causality on the part of the unmoved Movers does not mean a return 
in any way to the causality of the Platonic Ideas, as Teichmiiller asserts: “Der immatericlle Geist 
wirkt also genau wie die Platonischen Ideen.” Studien zur Geschichte der Begriffe, p. 532. The nature 
of the separate Entities as act enables them to function as final causes in a way that was alien to 
the potential nature of the Platonic Ideas. 

48 Cf. supra, n. 36. On the Aristotelian notion of ‘eternal,’ cf. G. Wunderle, Festgabe G. v. 
Hertling, pp. 389-399. 

47 Ch W. Jaeger, Library of the Xth International Congress of Philosophy, 1, 1070-1071. 
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the separate Entities. Neither the changeless permanence of the divine 
nor the intrinsic reality of sensible things had in any way to be sacrificed . 
to the interests of their common unity in the one and the same universe. 

Against this background, Aristotle’s doctrine of Being may be summed 
up in a few words. Being is a group of 2gd¢ é equivocals, of which the 
primary instance is form in the sense of act. Form means content, for 
matter has no intelligible content whatsoever. Form includes all the 
intelligible content in a thing. It cannot be ‘empty.’ Form means 
difference. By the very fact that it is a form it is specifically different from 
any other form. It requires no other principle to account for its specific 
difference. Form means determination and finitude and necessity. If 
these notions of content, difference, finitude and necessity are seen as 
functions of act and so combined in that one notion which is developed 
from the basic act or ‘energy’ of sensible things, they provide an accurate 
conception of the Aristotelian form. The primary Entity or Beingness 
is form in this sense of act. Aristotle was a Greek of the Greeks in his 
whole-souled concentration on the expression of form and energy. More 
than any other of his race, he saw human life and every other activity and 
all Being centered in the clear and energetic realization of form. “For 
the actuality of thought is life.” 48 

So much at least is clear from the extant text. Form in the sense of act 
is the Entity expressed in all sensible things. That is their Beingness. 
That the Entity so expressed is primarily the Being of the separate 
Entities is not stated explicitly in the surviving treatises. The projected 
development of the main series, in which the completion of the doctrine 
might be expected, has not come down to posterity. But from the struc- 
ture of the science initiated in A-E 1, and from indications in other parts 
of the Corpus Aristotelicum, the deduction seems legitimate that the Being 
expressed in every instance whatsoever is the nature of the separate 
Entities. The contemplation of that nature, even as feebly expressed in 
sensible things, is the highest and most worthy and the fullest life possible 
to man. 

From this viewpoint, the various Aristotelian ways of designating the 
science of separate Entity can now be readily seen to describe the same 


48 4 71072b27. This doctrine therefore does not make the ultimate Mover ‘immanent,’ 
either as object of love (W. Bricker, Aristoteles, pp. 223-225), or as a standard (G. A. Lindbeck, 
Review of Metaphysics, 1, 5, 1948, pp. 104-106), or as a soul. The separate Entities are final causes 
to the sensible universe, and therefore are extrinsic to it. They are not intrinsic causes, and so 
cannot be souls. They are interpreted as souls by C. Werner, Aristote et I’Idéalisme Platonicien, 
pp. 344-354, and by R. Mugnier, La Théorie du Premier Moteur, pp. 145-152. For a critique of 
this view, cf. J. Paulus, Revue de Philosophie, XX XIII (1933), pp. 260; 284-285; 423, 
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Primary Philosophy. The science of the highest causes of things, the 
science of Being qua Being, the science of Entity, the science of primary 
Entity, the science of form, the science of truth—all denote the same 
discipline. The philosophy is a science of od¢ éy equivocals, and so 
studies the nature of the primary instance, which is expressed in all the 
others. The primary instance of Entity, of Being qua Being, of Form, of 
the causes, of truth in this objective sense,*® is equally separate Entity. 
The nature of separate Entity is the theme studied under all these desig- 
nations. 

The ‘ontological’ conception of the science, accordingly, is nowhere to 
be found in the Metaphysics. A science treating universally of Beings 
that is not identified with the science of a definite type of Being, the 
primary type, is foreign to the Stagirite’s procedure. The object of such 
a science would be the concept ‘Being.’ Aristotle is well aware of the 
presence of such a concept. He expressly teaches that it is not Entity. 
Entity—Being gua Being—, however, is what the Primary Philosophy 
treats. The concept ‘Being,’ therefore, cannot be its object. 

Is one obliged, then, to admit the other modern alternative and say 
that the conception of Being in the Metaphysics is ‘Platonic?’ 

From the above. considerations, it is true, there follows the conclusion 
that the nature of the Aristotelian Being is separate from sensible things, 
just as true Being is separate from them in Plato. It is true, moreover, 
that the definite and necessary characteristics of form, as the basis of 
knowledge, are retained by the Stagirite with the same fundamental 
importance that they have in his great predecessor. It is true also that 
Aristotle is thinking against an immediately Platonic background, that 
he is using to a large extent Platonic terminology, and that he is dealing 
with the same basic problems as Plato. These resemblances are not 
superficial. They are profound, and they make Aristotle’s philosophy 
more akin to Plato’s than to any other in the history of human thought. 

Yet in spite of this close resemblance and intimate association, the 
procedure of the Primary Philosophy gives to Being a nature that is 
utterly alien to the Platonic Dialectic. So, although there is no ‘onto- 
logical’ cast to the Primary Philosophy, just as little is there any ‘Platonic’ 
conception of Being in the metaphysical treatises. What the Primary 
Philosophy studies is a nature different from the nature of any sensible 
thing. The Platonic conception provides no such nature among its 
Forms. The Platonic Forms are merely sensible natures plus the charac- 
teristic ‘eternal.’ The nature of separate Entity, which is the Being 


49 q 1,993b30-31. 
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studied by the Primary Philosophy, is nowhere to be found in the 
Platonic world. There is here no question of an artificial substitution 
of the separate Entities for the Platonic Ideas.®° The Aristotelian separate 
Entities are the independent result of a radically new analysis of sensible 
change. They do not stem from the realm of logoi, but from the study of 
sensible things, and from sensible things conceived in a way that is not 
Platonic. So even though the definite and necessary and consequently 
(though in different ways) the ‘separate’ characteristics follow with just as 
much cogency upon the Aristotelian as upon the Platonic Being, and even 
though they arise from a study of the same problems, they do not indicate 
a similar doctrine of Being. They follow, rather, upon fundamentally 
different conceptions. The relationship of the Primary Philosophy to 
the Platonic Dialectic was, as should be evident from Aristotle’s new 
procedure, a radical discontinuity.5' Whatever may be the explanation 


50 For Jaeger, Aristoteles, pp. 227-228 (trans. Robinson, p. 219), the separate Entities replace 
the Platonic Ideas; for P. Merlan, Traditio, 1V (1946), 2 and 7-24, they hold a position “closely 
analogous” (ibid., p. 24) to the Ideal Numbers in the Platonic philosophy. On the radical dif- 
ference between the Aristotelian and the Platonic ways of establishing supersensible forms, see 
my study in The Review af Metaphysics, IIT (1950), 319-337. In this perspective the Aristotelian 
metaphysics does not appear as primarily the science of the supersensible and ‘‘solo secondaria- 
mente e subordinatamente quale scienza del reale empirico” — G. Soleri, Rivista di Studi Classici, 
IV (1956), 136. Rather it appears as the science of separate Entity, of Being gua Being — tout 
court. It sees Being qua Being, of course, as found primarily in the separate Entities and secon- 
darily in sensible things. But it does not at all imply an overturning of the Aristotelian position 
that in metaphysics scientific knowledge of the supersensible is acquired only from sensible data. 
Nor does it mean that “all save the primary analogate will lose their proper being” — L. J. Eslick, 
Modern Schoolman, XXXIV (1957), 254. It shows rather how sensible things have their being, 
even though being is the nature of the separate Entities. Being gua Being, the nature of the 
separate Entities, is known by men directly in the sensible world alone, as it is imitated by sensible 
things through the forms that ground the first principle of demonstration. Hence the fear that 
in their own right sensible things will “possess no metaphysical value or status” (idid.) is unfounded. 
In their own right they strive to imitate as best they can the permanence of separate Entity, and 
thereby furnish the basis upon which all human metaphysics is built. 

51 The “tiefliegende Diskontinuitat” pointed out by A. Preiswerk (Das Einzelne, p. 919; cf. 
supra, Chapter Two, a), n. 44) ultimately lies in the Aristotelian form as a ‘this.’ As such the 
form is the immediate object of knowledge, and is radically different from the Platonic Form. 
The difference between the two philosophies, consequently, lies in their most basic principle, 
and so is a radical discontinuity. Upon this point, in fact, centers the Aristotelian critique of the 
Platonic doctrine. 

The influence of Aristotle’s biological research may well have played an important role in 
determining his philosophical procedure. Werner states: “La Philosophie d’Aristote est fondée 
non plus sur les mathématiques, comme celles de Pythagore et cle Platon, mais sur la biologie;. ..” 
Revue de Théologie et de Philosophie, XUX (1931), 6. Cf. also, E. Gilson, Liudes sur le Réle de la Pensée 
Médiévale dans la Formation du Systéme Cartésien, p. 199. Hantz draws this conclusion from his 
study of the biological interests of Aristotle: “On the evidence of the corpus, irrespective of tra- 
dition, Aristotle’s philosophy appears to be a system of knowledge which grows from inquiries, 
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of the apparently Platonic conceptions preserved in the literary 
fragments," the doctrine of Being in all the sections of the Metaphysics 
is definitely not Platonic. Nowhere in the treatises is a Platonic concep- 
tion of Being to be found, even though the Primary Philosophy is 
functioning in the entire setting of preceding Greek philosophy and 
against an immediate Platonic background, and even though Being for 
Aristotle, as for Plato, ultimately remains separate from sensible things. 

The doctrine in the treatises is therefore neither Wolffian nor Platonic. 
If it is to be labeled, it can be named only from its own author. It is 
properly Aristotelian.® 

The thinkers of the thirteenth century had only the text of the 
treatises. In that text lay a doctrine that was thoroughly Greek and 
thoroughly pagan. But because it was so genuinely pagan, it was a product 
of unaided human reason that lent itself readily to the higher ends of 
grace. The sovereign science in the natural order was able to play its 
ancillary role in the supernatural. Like any other catechumen, however, 
Aristotle had first to be instructed. The instruction differed according 
to the training and the acumen of the men who undertook the task. How 
the various instructors molded their neophyte for his role in a Christian 
world has not yet been sufficiently studied in detail. Yet such a study is 
necessary if the troubled history and the vicissitudes of metaphysics from 
the thirteenth century to the present day are to be correctly understood. 
The initial and necessary step in this study is to determine exactly the 
doctrine of Being contained in the metaphysical texts that lay before the 
thirteenth century writers. That has been the limit of the present 
investigation. 


conspicuously biological, into natural things, expanding into a problem like that of the Meta- 
physics, the problem of what it means to be.” The Biological Motivation in Aristotle, p. 42. 

Deserving of note, however, js the remark of J. D. Logan, Philosophical Review, VI (1897), 392, 
that the influence of Plato is necessary to explain the philosophical use that Aristotle made of his 
earlier medical and biological training. 

62 A detailed comparison of the fragments with the late Platonic dialogues is made by A. Dy- 
roff, in Festgabe G. v. Heriling, pp. 75-93. Cf. supra, p. 105, n. 91. 

83 The Primary Philosophy is still further removed from the more recent notions of metaphy- 
sics than it is from either the Wolffian or the Platonic conceptions. The Primary Philosophy is 
not an historical science. It gives no sign of being a systematic examination of the ‘ultimate 
presuppositions’ or the ‘most fundamental assumptions’ of the natural sciences and of common- 
sense thought and action, cither absolutely or in given instances. It is not directed towards 
constructing a ‘system’ of such general concepts and propositions. It is concerned directly with 
things, which are neither presupposed nor assumed, but are seen as evident in secondary instances of 
Being. An ‘energetic’ and ‘high-grade’ study of cognition shows that this is a philosophically 
justifiable procedure. Things require no justification other than themselves. The Primary Philo- 
sophy is a contemplation of Being, which is exhibited in a secondary way in those sensible things. 
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Stebbing, S. L., ousta, 329n. 

Stenzel, J., Being, 195n; eidos, 159n, 160n, 
183n; Ideas, 239n, 423n; literary form, 
72; theory, 79n, 

Stephanus, H., linguistics, 96n. 

Stewart, J. A., analogy, 123n. 

Stocks, J. L., the Topics, 109n. 

Strycker, E. de, text, 296n. 

Suarez, F., metaphysics, 6n, 276n. 

Syrianus, Being, 145, 437n; causes, 176n; 
equivocals, 118n; metaphysics, 13, 15. 


Tatarkiewicz, W., individual, 386n, 387n. 

Taylor, A. E., Being, 143n; 146, 149n; 
chronology, 105n; the Parmenides, 110n, 
Pythagoreans, 198n. 

Taylor, T., aporia, 214n; the Metaphysics, 
69; translation, 143n, 148n. 

Teichmiiller, G., entelechy, 405n; equi- 
vocals, 130n; interpretation, 82n; limit, 
242n; movents, 469n; Tye, 186n. 

Teilhard de Chardin, P., knowledge, xxviin. 

Thales, cause, 190; permanence, 464n. 

Theiler, W., cause, final, 48; chronology, 
98n; metaphysics, 45, 46. 

Themistius, good, 452n. 

Theophrastus, knowledge, 430n; meta- 
physics, 9-10, 15. 

Thiel, N. M., hypothesis, 287n. 

Thielscher, P., chronology, 84n, 104n; 
cross-references, 85n, 86n, 91n. 

Thomas Aquinas, St, accidents, 321n; ana- 
logy, 380n; Being, xiv, 3n, 160n, 269n; 
existence, 309, 310n, 458n, 466n; inten- 
tion, 133n; metaphysics, 6, 55, 221n, 
276n, 435n; subject, 36n; theology, 66n; 
wonder, 170n. 

Tredennick, H., translations, 143n, 18In, 
189n. 

Trendelenburg, F. A., analogy, 124n; con- 
cepts, 70n; individual, 392n; interpreta- 
tion, 73, 78n, 83; Mathematicals, 383n; 
ousia, 144n; text, 241n; tHe, 180n, 182n, 
183n, 186n, 187n. 

Trépannier, E., text, 296n. 

Trude, P., chronology, 98n. 
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Ueberweg, F., Ps.-Alexander, 12n; rye, 
181n, 183n, 184n. 
Usener, H., text, 441n. 


Vacherot, E., Being, 463n. 

Veatch, H. B., good, 168n; universal, xvn. 

Verbeke, G., Being, 20n; metaphysics, 
xxiin, xxvn, 3ln, 46n, 48n, 

Vogel, C. J. de, development, xvin; good, 
168n. 

Vogelbacher, J., singular, 385n, 

Vos, A. de, form, 394n; individual, 387n, 
388n; ousia, 345n; text, 389n. 


Wagner, H., metaphysics, 47; ousia, 48. 

Wahl, J., the Parmenides, 110n. 

Waitz, T., concepts, 70n; equivocals, 112n, 
121n, 122n, 166n; existence, 289n; logic, 
129n, 216n; Mathematicals, 383n, 384n; 
text, 11 1n, 226n. 

Wallace, E., individual, 390n; rye, 182n. 

Walton, W. M., Being, cause, xivn. 

Walzer, R., chronology, 98n. 

Watson, J., the Metaphysics, 158n. 

Weber, B., individual, 387n; ousia, 138n, 
144n, 

Weiss, P., Being, 265n. 

Wente, W. H., hypothesis, 287n; syno- 
nyms, 137n. 

Werner, C., Being, 267n; causes, 177n, 
470n; eidos, 159n, 390n; equivocals, 
107n; interpretation, 81n, 128-129n, 
472n; spirit, 72n, 165n. 

Wild, J., change, 174n; cognition, 129n; 
the Parmenides, 110n; Plato, 235n. 

Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, U. v., political 
history, 84n. 

William of Auvergne, metaphysics, 4-5n. 

William of Ockham, Being, 8n; meta- 
physics, 7. 

Wilpert, P., Book a, 90n; chronology, 95n, 
97n; fragments, 105n, 157n, movents, 
451n, 468n; truth, 412n. 

Wilson, J. Cook, genera, 237n; text, 404n, 

Wolff, Christian, ontology, xvi, 42, 275n, 
276n. 

Wolfson, H., equivocals, 115n, 126n; 
movents, 441n, 446n. 

Wunderle, G., eternal, 469n. 

Wundt, M., development, xvin; meta- 
physics, 39; ontology, 48; the Parme- 
nides, 110n. 
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Xenocrates, chronology, 93, 94n; mathe- 
matical conceptions, 253, 323n. 
Xenophon, dative, 181n. 


Zabarella, J., exactness, 166n; logic, 129n; 
paronyms, 111n; subject, 2n; universal, 
428n. . 


Zahifleisch, J., the Metaphysics, 86n. 

Zeller, E., chronology, 94, 104-105; form,. 
68; metaphysics, 2, 17-18, 67, 78n; 
proverb, 170n; rye 181-183n, 187n; 
Theophrastus, 10n. 

Zeno of Elea, Being, 248. 

Ziircher, J., chronology, xvi. 
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Abstraction, xxvi, 46, 172, 382-385. 

Academy, 96, et al. 

Accident, 265-268, 288, 317-321, 360, 369, 
456, & passim; as determination, 317, 333, 
338; as indeterminate, 338; knowledge 
of, 321; not separate, 320; per se, 230- 
231, 275; reifying of, 144. 

Act, 251, 320, 334, 403-408, 438-442, 457, 
& passim; coextensive with form, 407, 
467-468, 470, 

Addition, and diminution in forms, 350- 
351, 379, 429; in subject of natural 
philosophy, 382-384. 

Alteration, 268, 341n, 344. 

Ambiguity, 107; see Equivocals, 

Analogy, 30-31, 116-117, 121, 123-125, 174n, 
296, 404, 438, 456; in act and potency, 
404; in every category, 337-338, 380; for 
knowledge of undetermined matter, 124, 
339. 

Apart, 237-244, 371, ef al; distinguished 
from scparate, 324; in judgment, 411. 
Aporia, xx, xxii-xxiv, 148n, 205, 208, 211-219, 
264, 304, 315n, 396 & passim; relation to won- 

der, 217, 257. 

Archetype, 179-180. 

Art, 159-160, 292. 

Artefacts, forms of, 243, 358. 

Assumptions, 229, 469, 473n. 

Augmentation, 344. 

Axioms, xviii, 228-229, 233, 234, 253, 280-286, 
303. 


Beauty, 224n, 422. 

Becoming, without process, 244n. 

Being, 173-174, 376, 437, 456, 470, & pas- 
sim; cause of, 11-12, 188, 163, 375-376, 
379, 390, 398, 464; common, 373; concept 
of, 456, 471; demonstration of, 287-296; 
empty, 3-4, 22, 276n; expressions of, 
265-271, 307, 317-318; immobile, 282, 
285, 435, 438-445; nature of, 264-269, 464, 
470-471; not analogous, 380; not a genus, 
3, 237, 292-293, 364; per accidens, 307- 
811, 413n, 414, 415, 417, 467; primary 
instance of, xiv, 138, 266-267, 282, 457, 
460-466; qua Being, xvi-xxii, xxv-xxvi, 51, 222- 
223, 225, 259-264, 267,311, 456, 465, 471, 
472n, et al. timeless, 183-184, 395. 


Being-itself, 413, 437, 456. 

Beingness, 139-140, 146n, 153, 183n, 188, 
192, 267, 279, 286, 311, 367, 376, 456, 
463n, 465, 470. 

Books, of the Metaphysics, 75-77; central, 
92, 301, 315-316, 415-416, 417, 433, et al.; 
introductory, 88, 92, 206-207, 304, 315, 
397, 416. 


Cause, 113, 161-167, 173-179, 189, 220, 255, 
283, 376, & passim; analogous, 174, 178- 
179; efficient, xiv, xxii, 193, 272, 358-359, 
467-468; equivocal nature of, 113, 175- 
179, 270-273, 359, 863-364, 407, 453; 
final, 200-201, 223, 272, 407, 443, 446, 
461-463, 468, et al.; formal, 194-200, 461; 
material, 189-191 (see Substrate); per 
accidens, 201. 

Chance, 308, 

Change, motion, movement, 358-360, 438- 
451, 8 passim. 

Chronology, of the Metaphysics, xv, xvi, 83, 
84, 92-105, 303n, 315-316, 396. 

Cognition, 128-133, 161, 203-204, 361, 391, 
393, 428-430. 

Composite, 335-337; as universal, 336, 361; 
separate, 381; subject of generation, 358, 
381. 

Concept, 129-185, 423, 456, 471, 473n. 

Contact, equivocal, 121; in efficient causa- 
lity; 406; knowledge of simples, 413-414, 

Contemplation, 79, 131, 444, 466-467, 470. 

Content, 1, 3-4, 99, 458-459, 470. 

Contraries, contrariety, 220-221, 227, 276- 
279, 442, 452. 

Corruption, without process, 244n. 

Creation, 467-468. 

Cross-references, xv, 85. 


Dialectic, Aristotelian, 205-207, 216, 304, 
415; empty, 199; Platonic, 230, 277, 471, 
472. 

Difference, 158, 592-393, 470; ultimate, 
395, 459. 

Divine, 461, 469, et al. 

Doublets, 90n, 208n, 226n. 

Duration, 462. 
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Eidos, equivocal, 393, 399; see Form, Spe- 
cies. 

Element, 190, et al. 

Entelechy, 101, 148n, 404-405. 

Entia, 140-141, 149, 

Entity, 149-153, 179, 188, 208-209, 225, 226, 
249, 2938n, 316-317, 456, & passim; crite- 
rion, 258; not a genus, 417; primary, xiv, xviii, 
266, 281-282, 302-303, 318-319, 361, 456; sec- 
ondary, 109n, 326-327, 367-369, 393; sepa- 
rate, xxii, 455, 472, & passim. 

Equivocals, xv, xxviii, 83, 107-131, 137-138, 145, 
154, 162n, 166n, 174-175, 178, 179n, 192- 
193, 204, 208, 209, 218, 247, 279, 280, 
302-303, 350-351, 443, et al. 

Epistemology, 133. 

Essence, 140-141, 173n. 

Existence, 289n, 291-292, 309, 359, 412, 
458n, 466-467. 

Existentialism, 134-135n. 

Exoteric works, 96, 422. 

Experience, epistemological sense, 269, 
285; opposed to art, 158, 161, 179, 204, 
292. 


Finitude (perfection), 5n, 194, 422, 467- 
468; condition of knowledge, 39n, 238- 
240. 

Flux, 105, 159, 198, 254, 274n, 283-285, 
376. 

Form, 25, 154, 158-159, 174, 176-188, & 
passim; as act, xiv, 363, 457-460; cause of 
Being, 375, 398, 434; cause of singular 
and universal, 374, 434; empty, 459n, 
470; individual, 24, 386-395; 399, 434; 
literary, 72-82, 106, 108; Platonic, 232, 
& passim (see Ideas); substantial, 334n, 

Formula (logos), 351n. 

Fragments, 105n, 157n, 473. 

Free-choice, 161n, 309. 


Generation, 268, 344, et al. 

Genus, 236-238, 326-327, 370, & passim. 

God, 45, 57, 62, 171, 444, 450, 458n. 

Good, 116-117, 126, 164, 201, 221, 442-443, 
451-452; in the Mathematicals, 422. 

Grammar, 129; approach from, 56-57. 

Great-and-small, 199, 222, 424. 


Heap, 373, 376. 
Henotheism, 80, 444n, 450n. 


Homonyms, 112. 
Hypothesis, Aristotelian, 287; of the Par- 
menides, 109. 


Idea Platonic), 148, 159n, 222, 237n, 239, 
255, 256, 326-327, 354-356, 358, 370-374, 
408, 416, 421-422, 426, 432, 436n, 469n, 
472; sensible natures, 234, 256, 374, 
408, 416, 458, 471; synonymous with 
eidos, 159-160n, 

Idealism, 3, 80, {28n, 131n, 132, 138n, 
162n, 468. 

If-it-is, 288-293. 

Imitation, Aristotelian, 31, 404, 463-464, 
469; Pythagorean, 198n. 

Individual, 67-68, 159n, 389-390, et al; see 
a ‘This.’ 

Individuation, principle of, 67, 332, 394. 

Indivisibles, 249, 256. 

Infinite, 5n, 194, 239-241. 

Intellect, 215n, 413, 442, et al. 

Intentionality, 133-135n. 


Knowledge, 238-240, 382, & passim (see 
Cognition); actual and potential, 361, 
382, 391, 393, 399, 428-430. 


Like and Unlike, 231, 276. 

Limit, 101, 15In, 242, 328, 

Logic, 129, 185n, 281, 286. 

Logos, 116n, 148n; definition, form, 173, 
177, 179, 185n, 187n, 195, 196, 204n, 
260n, 348, 351n, 367, 381, 391n, 417, 459, 
472; generic, 220n; reason, 404; school, 
75-77, 83, 101, 105, 262, 275n, 358, 360n, 
432. 


Man, definition of, 362, 372n. 

Mathematical conception of things, 197 
331. 

Mathematicals, 102, 222, 234-235, 246, 249, 
250, 256, 325, 327, 342-344, 381-384, 421- 
426, 432, 438, 436, 

Materia, 140. 

Matter, 139, 174n, 241n, 330-345, 355, 441, 
& passim; celestial, 344-345; intelligible, 
235, 342-343; primary, 384-335, 344, 355n; 
proximate, 344, 

Metaphor, 123. 

Metaphysics, xvi-xxvi, 42-67, 207, & passim; sub- 
ject of, 5-8; science of basic assumptions, 229, 
473n; title, 73-74. 
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Methodos, 75, 205. 

Mind, 440n, 444; knowledge of incompo- 
sites, 215n, 412-414, 442, 

Mixture, Platonic, 232, 351, 372. 

Monothcism, 171n, 444n, 446n. 

Motion, movers, 284-285, 438-451, ef al. 

Myth, 450. 


Nature, 51n, 57n, 141, 190, & passim. 

Necessary, necessity, 308-311, 349, 443n, 
466-467. 

Not-Being, 265, 269, 290, 437. 


Object, 2, 80-81, 233, 

One, basic contrary, 278, 459; not Entity, 
248, 373-374; not a genus, 237, 364; 
Parmenidean, 194-195, 248, 437; Platonic, 
132, 239, 246; Pythagorean, 197, 248. 

One-many, 239-240, 246, 374, 487, 457, 459- 
460, 

Ontology, xvi, xxiin, xxv, xxvi, 11n, 47, 66-67, 
97, 104, 275-276n, 465n, 471; ontological am- 
bit, 46-47; ontological conception, xxviii; on- 
tological sense, 34-35. 

Other, 231, 276-277, 352; Platonic Form, 
269, 277, 351. 

Ousia, Un, 50-51, 66, 67, 138-153, 465n; second- 
ary, 139n; see Entity. 


Pantheism, 300, 466n. 

Paronyms, 111. 

Participation, 187n, 198n, 354-356, 371, 373, 
469. 

Per accidens, 160, 307-311, 359, 412, et al.; 
not basis for universal, 352-853, 357, 
363-364. 

Per se, 160n, 349-350, 352-355, 357, 360, 377, 
390, 395, 399, 428, 439, 442. 

Permanence 190-193, 196, 208, 243n, 247, 
437, 469-470. 

Phenomena, 208n. 

Phenomenology, 133-134n. 

Philosophy, Natural, 174n, 176n, 180, 259n, 
281, 296n, 383-384; Primary, xvi, xvii-xix, 
296-298, 471-473, & passim. 

Plurality, basic contrary, xixn, 276; by matter, 
342, 437, 459. 

 Polytheism, 444n, 446n. 

Positivism, 179, 270. 

Potency, 339, 341, 403-409, & passim. 

Predication, 241n, 353, 355-356, 


Principle, 161n, 190, 245-247, 281, et al. 
first, 221, 448-449; of contradiction, 
130n, 284-286, 253, 467; of knowability, 
356, 384 (cf. 134n), 390, 395. 

Priority, 319-322, 330, 406, 438. 


Qua, 260-261, 278, & passim. 

Quality, 116, 265, 309, 368. 

Quantity, 113, 309, 331-332; subject of 
mathematics, 383-384. 

Queentia, 140-141. 


Ratio, Thomistic, 148, 

Realism, 80, 128n; Critical, 135n, 393; Neo-, 
135n. 

Receptacle, Platonic, 241n, 355-356, 


Same, xiv-xv, 231, 276, 352. 

Science, 159-162; division of, 161n; theo- 
retical, 161, 297. 

Sensation, 158, 164n, 238n, 444n. 

Separate, separation, 199, 310, 318, 324, 
381-385, 421, 427, 471-473, et al. 

Singular, 159n, 160n, 247, 251-252, 871n, 
372, 386-396, 459. 

Soul, 98-102, 187n, 381n, 444n; sphere- 
souls, 438-440n, 470n; world-soul, 129n. 

Species, 237-238, 246, 326, 367-371, 391, 
393, 394n, 398-399, 441n; knowledge of, 
417. 

Substance, 7-8, 140-147, 380n. 

Substantial form, 334n, 

Substrate, 191, 318, 829-345, 847, 368, et al. 

Synonyms, 112, 12In, 138, 

Systems, 79, 131, 202-203. 


Theodicy, 33, 453n. 

Theology, xvi, xxvi, xxviii-xxix, 9, 15, 16, 18, 20, 
66-67, 74, 207, 297, 303. 

Theory, 79. 

Third man, 370n. 

‘This,’ a, 249, 251-252, 258, 317, 318, 325, 
363, 368, 385-390, et al.; knowledge of, 
294n, 427-429, 

Treatises, of the Metaphysics, 73-79; chro- 
nological sequence, 92-104 (see Chrono- 
logy); methodical sequence, 83-92, 105- 
106. 

‘Truth, 138, 150, 161n, 206, 207n, 216; in 
intellect, 411-414; in theoretical sciences, 
161n; reality, 90n, 138, 173-174, 203, 
412n; science of, 9, 174,471. 
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Unity, see One; not a genus, 417; of 
matter and form, 360-364, 453; of species, 
417; principle, 19n. 

Universal, xiv-xv, 34, 67, 139n, 158-162, 204, 
258, 336, 360, 362, 367-371, 426, & passim; 
commensurate, 260; not Entity, 374; potential 
knowledge, 361, 427-430; secondary Entity, 
326-327; used for species, 326. 

Universal-cause-Entity, 154, 169, 173, 175, 
178, 188, 196, 209, 302, 398, 399, 431. 

Univocals, 111-112. 


Value, 167n. 
Void, 269. 


Way, procedure, 205, 302, 457; Platonic, 
235-241, 374. 

‘We’ style, 94-96, 255. 

What-is, what-it-is, 180, 181, 186, 231, 245, 
274, 287-293, 318, e¢ al. 

What-IS-Being, 181-188, 256, 284, 325-326, 
$71, 384, $88, 440, et al.; immediately 
Being, 375n; principle of knowability, 
134n, 347-358, 360-364, 384, 390-392, 395. 

Wisdom, 79, 157-172, 189, 201-203, 206-208, 
222-223, 227, 465-466, et al.; non-utilita- 
rian, 171. 

Wonder, 169-170, 172, 189, 207, 216-217, 
257. 

World, one, 447-450; underived, 469. 
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METAPHYSICS 

A ()) 1-2 
1-8 
1 
1-2, 
1, 
2, 


980a21 

a21-27 
980a21-982b10 
980a27-981a12 
981a5-7 

a5-30 


a6 
a9 
al0 


al2-20 
al5-16 
al? 
al8-20 
a20 
a21-22 
a21-b17 
a29 
981b1 
b6 
bl0-11 
bl4 
b17-25 
b20-26 
b27-29 
b31-982al 
982a1-3 


982a4-6 
a4-bl0 
a6-19 


al 
al8 


172n 
406n 
158t 
158 
157 
159n 
158t 
166n 
178n 
292n 
398n 
127n 
160n 
ll6én 
179n 
398n 
160n 
204n 
178n 
160t 
187n 
204n 
161n 
290n 
204n 
204n 
164n 
164n 
16In 
230n 
262n 
16In 
8n 
80n 
163n 
262n 
168¢ 
224n 
In 
17in 
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A (1) (cont.) 2, 


3 


982al9 
al9-b10 
a26 
a27 
a29 
982b2-4 
b9-10 
b11-21 
b11-983a23 
bl12-21 
b24-983al1 
983al 
a2 
a5-10 
all-20 
al4-15 
a2l 
a21-23 
a26-b3 
983a27 
a27-30 
a27-28 


a28-29 


a30 
a31 
a32 
983b1-6 


b2-3 
b6-18 


b7 
b10 
b10-11 
984a17-18 
al8 
984a18-19 


171n 
164t 
19n 
351n 
164n 
$22n 
8n 
169t 
157n 
2170 
171n 
17in 
171n 
458n 
170t 
170n 
168n 
173t 
173t 
148n 
192n 
182n 
$25n 
77t 
868n 
200n 
178n 
167n 
175n 
191n 
9n 
215n 
189t 
300n 
190n 
266n 
261n 
190n 
118n 
2038t 
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A (1) (cont.) 3, 
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al8-27 
a23-25 


, 984b1-8 


b10 
bl5 
b15-18 
9854-5 
a4-7 
a4-14 
al3 
a2 
986a2 
a3-12 
al3-15 
al7 
986b4-6 
b4-8 
b6 
b8 
b12-18 
b18-21 
b31 
b31-33 


987a7 
all-15 
al5-25 
al5-26 

987429 
a29-b10 

987b1 
bl-4 
b10 
bl4 
b14-25 
b15-18 
b18-21 
b18-22 
bI18-25 
b19-20 
b22-25 
b25-27 
b29-33 
b31-32 


9888-10 
a8-11 
a9-10 
all 
all-l4 


193n 
162n 
193n 
203t 
113n 
193n 
263n 
191n 
193n 
193n 
162n 
261n 
196n 
19tn 
190n 
191n 
196t 
190n 
201n 
19tn 
194t 
203t 
198n 
194n 
190n 
193n 
197t 
194n 
202n 
198t 
426n 
236n 
198nt 
198 
199t 
235n 
353n 
222n 
436n 
261n 
209n 
239n 
199t 
198n 
241n 
424n 
200t 
222n 
22In 
222n 
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A (1) (cont,) 7, 


10 
10, 


988a19-20 


a22-bl 
a24 
a34-bl 
a34-b6 
988b1 
b2-3 
b4-6 
b5-6 
b6-7 
b6-16 
b16-19 
b20 
b2l 
990b1 
b5-7 
b22-26 
b25 
99lal4 
a21-22 
991bI-2 
b6-7 
992a28 
a33 
992b1-7 
b18-24 
993al-2 


993al} 
all-15 
al3 
al5-16 


al7-24 


al9-21 
a20 
a22-24 
423-24 
a24 


a25 
a25-26 


a26 
a27 


138n 
174n 
215n 
424n 
190n. 
200t 
355n 
190n 
200n 
200n 
22In 
167n 
201t 
191n 
2138n 
213n 
W71n 
208n 
423n 
127n 
423n 
199n 
195nt 
243n 
199n 
202n 
424nt 
109n 
2035n 
422 
807n 
226n 
201t 
227n 
202n 
207n 
195t 
375n 
376n 
242n 
263n 
191n 
213nt 
226n 
225n 
226n 
213n 
226n 
213n 
226n 


METAPHYSICS 
a (i) 
1, 
2 
3, 
B (ut) 


INDEX OF ARISTOTELIAN TEXTS 


993b20-21 
23-24 


b23-31 
b24-26 


b28-3) 

b30-31 
994b20-31 

b24 
995a18-20 


995a24-25 
a24-27 


a25-26 
a27-33 
a33-b4 
435-36 

995b4-6 
b4-996a17 
b5 


b5-6 
b7-8 
b8-10 
b10-13 
b13-18 
b18 
b18-26 
b19-27 
b20 
b20-27 


b21 

b22 

b22-23 
b27-29 
b29-31 
b31-32 
b32-33 
b32-36 


b35 
996a1-2 


74n 
75n 
Tin 
16In 
138n 
174n 
$21nt 
333n 
353n 
389n 
445n 
471n 
240n 
197n 
76n 
219n 
213n 
213t 
216n 
217n 
215t 
218t 
219t 
220n 
211n 
157n 
214n 
216n 
85n 
285n 
228n 
230n 
234n 
233n 
268n 
231n 
275n 
232n 
278n 
276n 
276n 
276n 
236n 
237n 
245n 
324n 
238n 
243n 


24Int 


246n 


METAPHYSICS 
B uy) (cont) 1, 


2-6, 


996a2-4 
a4-9 
ab 
a9-10 
all 


al2 

al6-17 

al7 
996a18-29 
996a18-1003a17 

al8-1003a17 
996a20-21 

a23 

a28-29 
996b1-23 

b6 

b10-13 

b13-22 


bl4 
b14-22 


b15-18 
b17-22 
b31 
b31-32 
b31-33 
b33-34 
997al-2 

a2-11 
all 
all-15 
al5-21 
al9-20 
a25-34 


a38-34 
a34-35 
a34-b3 


a34-998a19 
997b2-998al9 

b3 

b3-5 


b3-12 
b5 


521 


247n 
248n 
215n 
251n 
250n 
405n 
215n 
215n 
215t 
220t 
211n 
219n 
264n 
221n 
222n 
224t 
256n 
264n 
\7in 
$22n 
224t 
228n 
231n 
397n 
$76n 
290n 
9n 
285n 
228 
228n 
9n 
228n 
9n 
229t 
230t 
230n 
86n 
23it 
297n 
42In 
234t 
424t 
323n 
295n 
235n 
85n 
157n 
234n 
235n 
425n 


‘522 


METAPHYSICS 
B iy (cont).2-6, 


3, 
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METAPHYSICS 
b5-12 374n B (ut) (cont, 4, b31-1000a1 
997b12 256n b33-1000al 
b12-34 421n 1000a5 
b12-998a19 234n a5-b31 
425n 1001a2 
b13 219n 
998a7-19 421n a4-5 
998a20-999a23 416n a4-bl 
a2l-bl4 236n a4-b4 
998b2 256n a4-b25 
b4-6 432n 
b7-8 236n a8 
b14-999a14 237n al3 
b17-19 $28n a30 
b19-28 xxiin 
b22-27 264n a30-33 
999a14-23 237n 1001b4 
999a24-26 245n 5,  1001b26-1002a11 
a24-28 432n b26-1002a14 
a24-29 426n b26-1002b11 
a24-32 390t 
432n b33 
a25-26 246n 1002a6-8 
a26-32 238t al2-14 
a27 318n al7-18 
428-29 240t al8-20 
259t al8-25 
232-33 241t a20-25 
999b1-2 243nt a28-b1] 
b3 238n 6,  1002b12-32 
b4-16 242t 
244nt b14-16 
397n b14-17 
b5-16 360n b27-28 
b7 241n 629-30 
bl 1-12 244n 
b12-16 243n b32 
295n b32-34 
bi4 143n 1003a1-5 
241n a5-17 
b18-20 243n a7 
b19-24 244n a7-15 
b21-22 367n a7-17 
397n 
b23-24 341n 
396n a8-17 
397n a9-12 
b24-1000a4 246t all 
426n al4 


160n 
251n 
247n 
247n 
219n 
247n 
248 
248t 
396n 
373n 
416n 
248t 
248 
219n 
413n 
433n 
219n 
396n 
249t 
237n 
331n 
256n 
$28n 
266n 
249n 
249n 
256n 
249n 
249n 
246n 
250n 
235n 
342n 
263n 
248n 
397n 
250n 
250n 
250n 
426n 
251n 
251t 
294n 
426n 
430n 
390n 
426n 
256n 
251n 
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METAPHYSICS METAPHYSICS 

rT (w) 1-2 297n I(tv) (cont.) 2, b18 9n 

1-2 330n 298n 

1, 1003a21-24 8n 438n 

a21-26 259t b19-32 275t 

a21-32 69n 280n 

a2i-bi9 50 b19-1005a18 274n 

a24 80n 1003b21-1005a18 232n 

275n 22-38 373n 

a26-32 8n b23 5in 

26lt b23-25 16In 

a27 Sin b33 413n 

a28-31 438n b33-34 276n 
a29-32 51 b33-36 275nt 

a31-32 298n b36 276n 

2, 1003a33-34 xviii 1004a2 278n 

a34 51 a2-9 279t 

116n a3 275n 

117n a3-4 296n 

119n 456n 

12In a3-6 $24n 

a33-b5 265t a3-9 297n 

a33-b17 XX a4-6 xxiin 

317n a9-16 278n 

a33-b33 417n al0-16 269n 

a34-b5 119t al6-34 278n 

a35 1i5n al8 276n 

1003b1-4 118n al8-19 276n 

b5-9 316n al9 276n 

3l7n a20-21 276n 

b5-10 265t a20-22 277n 

b5-12 1l5n a33-34 86n 

b6 115n 1004b5-6 278n 

1l6n b8-10 277n 

b6-19 xviii b8-26 278n 

b8-10 465n b17-26 199n 

b9-10 436n b19 277n 

bll 115n b20 271t 

bl1-17 38 b25 277n 

b12-15 270t b25-26 277n 

$17n b26 277n 

bl4 51n b27 278n 

6n b27-29 276n 

b14-15 121t b29 276n 

b15-16 271t b31 278n 

b15-17 — 51 b34-35 278n 

b16-19 379n 1005al 278n 

138n al0-11 268n 

271t al6 276n 

al7 276n 

i oh al7-18 276n 

8, 1005a19-21 229n 


463n 


524 


METAPHYSICS 
I (tv) (cont.) 


A (¥) 


3, 


3-8, 1005a19-1012b31 
8, 


1, 
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-al9-29 


1005a26-29 
a33-61 
a33-b2 
a33-b8 
a35 


1005b1-2 
b2-5 


b8-11 


b9-10 
b9-11 
b19-22 
b23-26 
b29-30 
b35 
1005b35ff 
1006a28-31 


b18-20 
1007a20-21 
1007b23-24 
b27-29 
1008a24-25 
a34 
1009a6-1010a15 
1010a1-3 
a2-3 
a24-25 
a32-35 
1012b22-31 


1012b34-1013a23 
1013a2-4 
al6-17 
al7-19 


1013a381 
1013b4-7 


280¢t 
128n 
280n 
XXVili 
34, 35 
281t 
xxviiin 
9n 
456n 
297n 
281t 
289n 
51 
281t 
280n 
287¢ 
283n 
130n 
283n 
297n 
254n 
283 
376n 
284n 
284n 
284n 
284n 
121nt 
121n 
117n 
284n 
284n 
284n 
284n 
284n 
xxiii 
284n 
284n 
284n 
284n 
285n 
74n 
108n 
321n 
327n 
403n 
161n 
83n 
16In 
16In 
162n 
162n 
112¢ 


METAPHYSICS 
A (¥) (cont.) 2, 


78 


9, 


1014a2 

a5 

all 

al2 
1014a26-27 
1014b16-1015a19 

b19 
1015al5 


1016a2L 
a33 
a34 
1016b4 
b5 
b6 
b31-1017a3 
b8$4-1017a2 


1017a7ff 
a7-b9 
a7-b26 
a8-22 
al2-13 
a22-30 
a27-30 
a31-35 

1017b1-6 
b9 


1017b10-14 


b10-26 


b17-20 
b17-21 
b23-26 


b25 


b25-26 
1017b27-1018a4 

b27-1018al] 

b28 

b28-35 

b33-1018a4 


1018a1-4 
al3 


162n 
162n 
260n 
260n 
190n — 
190n 
260n 
260n 
416n 
260n 
185n 
188n 
260n 
260n 
260n 
124t 
11l4n 
86n 
126n 
151n 
316n 
86n 
126n 
307n 
$16n 
412n 
411 
126n 
86n 
$20n 
403n 
139n 
322n 
138n 
140n 
274n 
325n 
323n 
325n 
380n 
325n 
386n 
389n 
430n 
139n 
371n 
352n 
113n 
$53n 
352n 
395t 
$72n 
124n 


METAPHYSICS 
A (¥) (cont.) 11, 


E (wi) 


13, 
14, 


25, 
26, 
28, 


1, 
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1018b9 
b9-1019al1 

1018b12-30 
b12-1019al] 
b20-21 
b30-31 


1019a2-11 
a4 
a7-10 
1019a15-1020a6 
al6 
al8 
a20 
a35 
1019b8 
bll 
1020a1-2 
a2 
a6 
1020a7 
1020a33 
1020b1 
1022a14-20 
al4-32 
al7-19 
a24-32 
a25 
a25-27 
a25-28 
a26-27 


1023b13 
1023b29-32 
1024b27 
b30 
1025a28 
a29 


1, end 


1, 


1025a27-28 
1025b3-4 


b6-1026a32 
b8-9 

b9-13 
b10-12 
b10-16 
b14-16 
b14-18 
b15-18 
b17-18 


113n 
406n 


320n 
320n 
368n 
$20n 
368n 
320n 
320n 
$20n 
403n 
260n 
260n 
260n 
260n 
113n 
260n 
408t 

260n 
260n 
118n 
115n 
113n 
179n 
849n 
179n 
160n 
179n 
37in 
182n 
$49t 

352n 
260n 


METAPHYSICS 
E (v1) (cont.) 1, b18-27 
b18-1026a23 
1025b22-24 
b24-1026a6 
b27-1026a13 
1026a10-31 
al3-16 
al3-19 
al4 
al4-15 
al6-18 


al8 

al9-23 
a22-32 
a23-32 


a29-30 
a29-31 


a29-32 


2-4 

2 

2, 1026a32-33 
a33 
a33-b2 
a33-b3 
a34 


1026b1-2 


b29-31 
1027al-12 

a6-7 

al3-15 


al5-19 
al7-19 
al8-19 
a20 

a20-21 
a21-22 


525 


296n 
161n 


16In 
10in 
296n 
456n 
129n 
297t 
101n 
342n 
9n 
445n 
25n 
9n 
3in 
9n 
298t 
213n 
324n 
456n 
XVii 
69n 
30In 
126n 
308n 
319n 
307t 
301n 
86n 
126n 
126n 
403n 
308n 
308n 
308n. 
277n 
308n 
308n 
308n 
308n 
309n 
308n 
xvn 
308n 
308n 
310n 
310t 
xv 
414n 
308n 
308n 
$08n 
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METAPHYSICS METAPHYSICS 

E (vi) (cont.) 2, 1027422 308n Z (vil) (cont.) 1, 333n 
8,  1027a29-b14 308n a31-37 427n 
1027b1-12 3081 a31-b2 819¢ 
b14-16 308n a33-34 243n 
4,  1027b17-34 128n 397n 
b18-29 41le a34-b2 231n 
b25-28 311n 397n 
b25-33 138n a36-b2 225n 
b27-28 412n 1028b1-2 290n 
413n b2-4 138n 

442n b2-7 $22t 

b29 88n b3 xxiii 
b29-1028a2 310n b46 $23n 
b29-1038a2 4lln b4-7 9n 
b34 308n 1028b7 379n 

1028a1-2 3iln 2,  1028b8-13 322 
a2 310t b8-15 373n 

a3 413n bl4-15 323t 

456n b15-27 323t 
a3-4 xxi b16-18 $28n 
311n b21-24 100n 
456n b27-32 324n 

a4-6 76n b32 $27t 
2-H (vit-vitt) 7Thn 3-4 280n 
427n 8,  1028b33-36 325t 
Z (vu) 327n b34 347n 
426 b36-1029a2 329t 
i 88n. 1029a1-3 336n 

1 113n a2-5 $29 
] 317n ab-7 335n 
1 321n a5-9 $30t 
1 332n a6-7 186n 
1 396n a7 324n 
1 456n a7-30 145n 
1-6 $58n a8 327n 
1, 1028a10-11 86n 29-30 331t 
all 316n al3 189n 
all-12 317t al3-16 $96n 
all-13 316n al6-19 384n 
al2 332t al8 318n 
al3-20 317¢ 20-21 337n 
al5-20 369n 338n 
.a20-29 317t a20-25 355n 
a20-31 381n a2l 318n 

a20-b2 425n a23-24 $34t 
a23-24 297n 355n 
a23-26 332t 423-25 368n 
a4 248n a27-30 $87n 
a26 368n a30-31 336n 

a27 332n a30-33 333t 


a29-31 319¢ a31-32 336n 


METAPHYSICS 
Z (vil) (cont.) 3, 


4 


6, 
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1029233 


a33-34 
1029b1-3 
b3-12 
b3-12 
b7-11 
1029b12-15 
b13 
b13-14 
bl4 
b16-20 
b27 
b28 
b3t 
1030a9 
al6-22 
al7-b7 
a29-32 
a29-b6 
a29-b7 
a32-b3 
a33 
a34-b3 
1030b3 
b3-4 
1030b15-16 
b2) 
1031a2 
a4 
al2 
103] al 5f£ 
al5-18 
al8 
a20-28 
a24-28 
a28-31 
a$1-b3 
1031b3-9 
b5-6 
b6-7 


b9-10 

b11-18 
bl4-15 
b15-18 
b20-21 


22-28 


217n 
349n 
847t 
347¢ 
347t 
396n 
445n 
348t 
185n 
188n 
187n 
349n 
183n 
187n 
350n 
351n 
182n 
321n 
371n 
350t 
338n 
384n 
319n 
117n 
335n 
122nt 
$50n 
187n 
350n 
350n 
351n 
18ln 
352¢ 
182n 
353n 
357n 
353t 
353t 
353t 
187n 
384n 
391n 
182n 
354t 
102n 
355n 
384n 
$9In 
$57n 


METAPHYSICS 
Z (vil) (cont.) 6, 


79 
7-9 
79 
79 
7 


79, 


8-9 
8 


1031b28 
b28-1032a3 
b29 
1032a3 
a5-6 
a6-10 
a8 


1032a12-24 
a20-22 
a24-25 


1032bi 
b1-2 


bl-14 


b3-5 
b3-6 
b5-14 
bil-14 
b13-14 
bl4 


1032b21 ff 
1033a2-4 
a3-4 
a5-23 


1033a28-31 


a30 


1033b5f£ 
b5-7 
b8-12 
bi4 
b16-18 
24-26 
b26-1034a5 


527 


189n 
357n 
182n 
187n 
357n 
3570 
181n 
371n 
90n 
316n 
358n 
360n 
358n 
339 
358n 
359n 
393n 
398n 
358n 
1871 
358n 
186n 
395n 
453n 
456n 
150n 
269n 
358n 
186n 
1770 
358n 
384n 
176n 
339t 
358n 
340 
397n 
193n 
359n 
336n 
371n 
440n 
244n 
358n 
358n 
843t 
336n 
336t 
$58n 
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METAPHYSICS METAPHYSICS 

Z (vit) (cont.) 8, —1083b31-32 359n Z (vit) (cont.) 11, 1087a13-14 396n 

$93n al6-17 383n 

398n al7-20 362n 

1034a4-5 359n a24-29 361t 

a5-8 178n a27 178n 

a7-8 359n 337n 

392n 429n 

$98n a29-30 335t 

437n 367n 

9, 1034b7-19 359n 1037b1-7 362n 

b12-13 193n 12 397n 

b13-16 360n 416n 

10 375n % 12, 1037b8-9 349n 

10-11 360n b8-18 362n 

10, 1034b28-1036a25 361n bi6 357n 
b32-1035a9 341n b22 862nt 

1035a7-9 339n b25-28 368n 

354n b29-1038a30 =: 39In 

1035b1-3 342n 1038a19-20 363n 

bl1-14 361n al9-26 184n 

b23-25 126n al9-30 395n 

b27-30 36In a25-26 363n 

b27-31 336t a26 459n 

b31-1036a9 360n 430-35 363n 

b32 $58n 13-15 426n 

b34-1036al 391n 13-16 4l6n 

1036a1-12 342 13, 1038b2-8 367n 

a5-6 361n b56 334¢ 

a5-8 372t 13-16, 1088b6-1041a5 128n 

391n 13, 1088b8-15 367t 

a6-8 394n b10-1089a19 397n 

399n b15-16 367 

429n b17-23 368n 

a8-9 338t b23-29 320n 

al2-18 218n $68 

al6-24 101n b25-27 427n 

11, —1036a28-29. 39In b29-80 369¢ 

1036b3 382n b30-1089a38 370t 

b32-1037a5 343t b34-1039a2 139n 

1037al-2 387n 1039a8-8 370t 

a2 389n al4.23 $70n 

a3 391n 14, 1089a24-b2 371t 

a5-8 336¢ a338-b5 180n 

361n 1039b2-19 87In 

a6-7 Win b15 143n 

a7-9 101n 15, —10389b20-1040a7 385n 

al0-14 262n b24-25 37In 

al0-20 362n b25 440n 


al2 421n b26 358n 
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METAPHYSICS 
Z (vit) (cont.) 15, 1039b27-1040a5 
1040a1-6 
a8-9 
a9-27 
a25-26 
a27-b2 
16, 1040b5-10 
b9 
b16-19 
b16-23 
b16-30 
bi8 
b18-19 
b27-34 
b30-34 
1041a1-3 


a3 

a4 

a4-5 
17 


17, 1041a7-9 
a7-10 
al0-b5 
al0-b9 


a20-b8 
a20-b28 
a28 


a28-32 
a29 
a30 
1041b1 
b4 
b4-9 
b5-7 
b6 
b8 
bl11-25 
bl2 
bl6 
bl7 
b18 
b25-26 
b25-28 


b26 


372t 
429n 
372t 
372n 
427n 
372n 
373t 
376n 
3738t 
396n 
416n 
456n 
416n 
374t 
408n 
374t 
445n 
381n 
416n 
$74n 
375n 
397n 
896n 
375t 
290n 
288n 
294n 
375n 
184n 
186n 
185n 
875n 
$75n 
375n 
375n 
185n 
213n 
337t 
375n 
182n 
355n 
376n 
376n 
356n 
$56n 
356n 
375n 
376t 
398n 
337n 


METAPHYSICS 
Z(vu) (cont.) 17, —1041b26-28 
b28 


HT (vu) 

1,  1042a3-22 
a4 
a4-5 
a5 


a6-13 
a7-ll 
al2-13 
al3-15 


al3-16 
al4-15 
al5-16 


a21-22 
a22-25 
a23 
a26-28 
a26-30 
a26-31 
1-2,  1042a26-b10 
a28-31 
a29 


a30-31 
a3l 
1042b5-6 
2,  1042b9-10 


b26-1043a5 
1048a2 

a2ff 

a2-4 

a4-5 

a4-7 


a5-7 
al2-13 
al4-16 
al8-19 
a24 


a25-28 


529 


379n 
337n 
375n 
412n 
379n 
379n 
379t 
9n 
438n 
140n 
139n 
326t 
326t 
328n 
237n 
393n 
326t 
409n 
139n 
379n 
421n 
341t 
336n 
336n 
140n 
381t 
139n 
386n 
389n 
430n 
427n 
445n 
344n 
345t 
408n 
376n 
398n 
376n 
187n. 
456n 
337t 
380n 
334t 
403n 
339t 
336n 
380¢ 
456n 
408n 
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METAPHYSICS 


AL(vut) (cont.) 2, 1043a26-28 
a30 
8,  1043a32-b2 
a37 
1043b1-3 
b2 


b2-3 
b3 
b13-14 
b15 


bl16 


b18-21 
b23-82 
b34-104426 
b36-1044a2 
1044a4 

4, 1044a15 
al5-b20 
a32-b20 
a36-b1 


1045a7ff 
a7-35 


a8-b23 
al4-20 
423-24 
a29-30 
a29-35 
a33 
a33-b7 
1045b1-6 
1045b1-7 
b3-4 
b17-23 
b18-19 
@ (m) 


1, 1045b27-31 
b28 
b29-32 
b32 

1046a1-2 
al0-11 


336t 
456n 
336n 
403n 
335n 
146n 
1838n 
187n 
187nt 
187n 
138n 
244n 
440n 
316n 
358n 
381n 
254n 
429n 
379n 
376n 
835 
344n 
875n 
177n 
396n 
397n 
343n 
184n 
343t 
416n 
362n 
403n 
403n 
363t 
188n 
456n 
413n 
364n 
875n 
364t 
403n 
408n 
86n 
270n 
88n 
317n 
88n 
403t 
403t 


METAPHYSICS 

@ (1x) (cont.) 1, 
2, 
8 


7 


8, 


10, 


1046a16-21 
1046a36-b28 
1046b29-1047b2 
1047a30-32 
1048a5-8 
1048a30-35 
1048a35-36 
1048b8-9 
b28-35 
1049a1-24 
al4-22 
al9-36 
a22-36 
a28-24 
a27 
a27-b2 
a30-b2 
a35 
1049b10-17 
b10-27 
bi17-24 
b27-29 
1050a4-11 
al5-23 
a21-23 
a23-b2 
a30-31 
1050b6-19 
b7-18 
b16-21 
b28 
b24-28 
b28-30 


b30-34 
b34-1051a2 


105lal-2 
1051a4-21 
a21-33 


1051a34-b1 
a34-b9 

1051b1-26 
bI-1052ai1 
b2-6 
b22-26 
b24-25 
b26-33 


403n 
404n 
254n 
405t 
404t 
404t 
404n 
404t 
405t 
408n 
344 

841n 
334t 
861n 
387n 
$18n 
338t 
389n 
406t 
$20n 
407t 
358n 
407 
407¢ 
405n 
406t 
467n 
407t 
4$36n 
408n 
460n 
408t 
404n 
408t 
404n 
408t 
457n 
441n 
408n 
408n 
412n 
404n 
412 
138n 
128n 
412n 
412t 
41l2n 
413¢ 


METAPHYSICS 
© (1x) (cont.) 10, 


rT (&) 1, 


2, 


K (x1) 


1.2, 
1, 
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1051b27-31 
b27-32 
b28 
b29 
D33-1052a2 
1052a1-2 
1052a15-16 
a29-30 
a29-36 
a31-34 
1052b3 
bl7 
blo 
1053b5 
1053b10 


b16-24 
b16-25 
bl7 
b17-18 
b22-24 
b23-24 
1058b10-11 
1059a10-14 


1065a26ff 

1059a18-20 
al8-23 
al9 


al9-20 
1059a20-1060b30 
1059a22 

a23-26 

a26-29 

a28-29 

a32-34 


a33-34 
a34-38 


a$8-b20 
a38-b21 
1059b3 
bl4-21 
b18-19 


1059b24-31 


445n 
442n 
414t 
456n 
414t 
412n 
416n 
417n 
391n 
389n 
187n 
381n 
412n 
412n 
90n 
416n 
373n 
416n 
416n 
90n 
456n 
417n 
371n 
416n 
74n 
Tin 
86n 
8n 
220n 
157n 
216n 
85n 
21in 
221n 
228n 
230n 
230n 
231 
274n 
232n 
220n 
221n 
222n 
235n 
234n 
235n 
342n 
129n 
285n 
237n 


METAPHYSICS 


K(x}) (cont) I, 


2 


8, 


b24-1060al 

b27-1060al 

b38-39 
1060a3-27 


a4 
a20-24 
1060a22-23 
a28-36 
a36-b6 
1060b16-19 
b19-23 
b23-28 
b28-30 
1060b31 
b31-32 


b33-34 


b33-35 
b35 


b36-1061a7 
1061a2-5 

a7-10 

a8 


a8-9 
a8-10 


all 
al5 
al8-19 
a28-32 
a28-b3 
a33-b5 
1061b9-10 
bl2 
b12-15 
1061b25-27 
b29-30 
b31 
b32-33 
1063a27-28 


1063b36-1064a4 
1064a4-8 
a9-10 
al0-b6 


531 


237n 
236n 
237n 
234n 
238n 
240n 
250n 
244n 
247n 
248n 
249n 
251n 
238n 
246n 
69n 
8n 
263nt 
W7n 
121n 
270n 
116n 
127n 
119t 
118n 
267t 
xxvin 
34 
115n 
288n 
XX 
456n 
116n 
278n 
220n 
382n 
383n 
383n 
456n 
270n 
317n 
259n 
296n 
én 
297n 
379n 
56 
69 
287n 
287n 
288n 
161n 
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METAPHYSICS 


K(x1) (cont.) 7, 1064a15-32 
a29 


280-36 
a32-33 
1064b1-6 
b6-8 
b6-14 


b7-14 
bl4 
8, 1064b15-17 
b17-1065a6 
b26-30 
b32-1065a6 
1065a21-23 
a24 lw 
a24-26 
a26-32 
a32-33 
1065b2-3 


9, 1066a27-34 
4A (xn) 
(xi) 1-5 
1, 1069a18 


al8-19 


a25-26 
a28 
a30-33 


a33 
2,  1069b7-34 
b14-15 


b24-26 
b32-34 
b35-1070a26 
3,  1070all 
all-12 
al8-19 
4,  1070a31-b21 
b22-23 
b25-26 


296n 
xxvin 
63n 
129n 
342n 
9n 
299 
43n 
Ont 
69n 
298n 
456n 
31 
126n 
308n 
277n 
808n 
31in 
310n 
308n 
808n 
308n 
216n 
310n 
75n 
467n 
74n 
75n 
9n 
300n 
9n 
438t 
438t 
199t 
438n 
443n 
435n 
438n 
$42n 
441n 
$44n 
340n 
440n 
889n 
387n 
248n 
438n 
190n 
174n 
178n 


METAPHYSICS 


Ai (Xi) (cont.) 4, 


5, 


6-10 
6, 


7 


8, 


1070b29-34 
1071a3 
al0-11 


1071b5-7 
b12-20 
b17-22 
b17-26 
b18 
b20 
b19-22 
b20-22 


b31-1072a3 
b33 
1072a21-26 
a26-32 
a31-32 


a32 
1072b1-3 

bl4 

b3-4 

b3-11 

b3-14 

b10-1073a13 

bll 

b13-14 


bl4 


b14-16 

b18-24 

b22 

b24-26 
1072b26-30 

b27 

b29 

b30-1073a3 

b30-1073a5 

b30-1073a13 

b31 
1073a14-1074a17 

a23-b3 

a24ff 

a24-25 

a27 

a30-b2 


177n 
443n 
339nt 
254n 
438t 
440t 
446n 
436n 
143n 
143n 
445n 
436n 
441n 
44In 
44in 
441n 
442t 
278n 
456n 
456n 
223n 
445n 
467n 
442 
300n 
444n 
443nt 
443 
451t 
461n 
274n 
463n 
444n 
444n 
148n 
444n 
444n 
470t 
444 
436n 
436n 
444n 
98n 
444n 
449t 
446n 
446n 
446nt 
456n 


METAPHYSICS 


A (xu) (cont.) 8, 


o 


10, 


M (xin) 
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1073a33-34 


a34-38 
1073b2-3 
b3-17 
1074a14-22 
al5-22 
al6-17 
a22-23 
a31-38 


a33-34 
a85 


1074b1-10 
1074b15-1075a10 
b19-20 
b34 
b35-36 


1075al 1-15 
all-25 


al6-25 
a25-28 
a28 
a28-b24 


aSlff 
1075b8-10 

b10-34 

b34-37 

b34-1076a4 
1076a4 


1076a9-10 
al0-12 
al2-16 
al6-21 
al9 
a21-26 
a26-29 
1076a38-1077b14 
a3Q 


1077al 
a20-24 
a21-22 
a32-34 


METAPHYSICS 
AM (xut) (cont.) 2, 


2-3, 
3, 


10, 


1077b1-11 
b9-10 
1077b15-1078b6 
1077b22-32 
1078a21-31 
a31-36 


1078b5-6 
1078b12-1079a3 

b16 

bl7 

b36-1079a2 
1079a1-3 

a2-3 

al9-23 
1079b12-18 

b24-26 

b26 

b26-27 
1080a5-6 
1080a12-1086a18 
1084b25 


1085b34-36 

1086a21 ff 
a21-32 
a30 


432-35 
a34 
434-35 
a35-b5 
1086b] 
b2-3 


b5-7 
b8 
b9-11 
1086b14-20 
b15-16 
b17-18 
bl9 
b20-1087a10 
b33-37 
1087a1-2 
al0-25 
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METAPHYSICS 


M (xun) (cont) 10, 


N (Xv) 1, 


2, 


CATEGORIES 
1, 
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al5-21 


al? 
al9-20 


1087b15-16 
1087a29 
a29-31 
a31-b4 
a33-36 
aS4fe 
1087b1-2 
b3-4 
1088a23-b4 


1088b1-4 
b2-4 . 
1088b14-28 
b24-25 
b35-1089a15 
1089a1-9 
a2 
a2-1090a2 
a7-1090al 
al5-31 
a2G6-28 
1089b15-16 
b30-31 
1090a4-6 
al5 
1090b13-20 
1090a28 
a35-bl 
1090b8-20 
b13-20 
1092a3-5 
1092a38-17 
1092a9-17 
all-17 


1093b17-21 
b18-21 


lal-3 
al-6 


a2 


382n 
428t 

430n 
428n 
239n 
256n 
426n 
435n 
439n 
439n 
437n 
438n 
437n 
436n 
436n 
438n 
437n 
436n 
436n 
436n 
437t 

37 

459n 
433n 
436n 
436n 
436n 
437n 
4370 
436n 
436n 
436n 
436n 
100n 
436n 
100n 
437n 
436n 
486n 
436n 
437n 
436n 
123t 

880n 
438n 


38 
108n 
Mit 
17n 


CATEGORIES 
(cont.) 1, 
5 
6, 
7 
ll, 
INT. 
1, 
3 
9, 
12, 
13, 
A. PRIORA 
I, 31, 
I, al, 


a3-4 
a5 
a6-12 


all 

al2-15 
2all-14 

al4-19 


al4-23 
al7-19 
2b3 
3a7-b23 
3b10 
b10-12 
b10-16 
b10-21 
b10-21 
b13-18 
b15-18 
b15-23 
4al10-21 
6al7-18 
7al-2 
a8 
al7 
14a14-16 


16a3-8 


a3-10 
al2-13 
16b6-10 
18b5-19a22 
21b9-10 
23a7-13 
al8-20 
al8-24 
a24 


46a31-b37 


a39-b2 
46b24-25 
67a19-b12 
67b1-3 
67b1-11 


115n 
187-1881 
lin 
220n 
187n 
llln 
329n 
139n 
142n 
367n 
17in 
$26n 
387 
249n 
249n 
387nt 
317n 
251n 
368n 
387n 
369n 
395n 
191n 
220n 
260n 
260n 
260n 
220n 


120n 
138n 
127n 
4lin 
412n 
308n 
412n 
403n 
466nt 
407n 
456n 


205n 
277n 
240n 
214n 
240n 
360n 
428n 
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A. POST. A. POST. 
L 1, 71al6-b8 372n IL, (cont) 7, — 92a85-38 289n 
2, 71b25-26 287n 92b5-8 290n 
b33-72a5 348n b10-14 292t 
2, 72a21-24 287n b13 143n 
a23-24 288n bl4 148n 
3, 72b18-25 257n b16 292n 
4, 73a34-b5 160n b17-18 290n 
a34-b16 349n b20-22 343 
73b26-74a3 260n 8, 93a3-4 289n 
b27-33 260n al4-20 290n 
b28-29 260n al8-20 290n 
b38-74a3 260n a22 290n 
5, 74a37-b1 382n a24-26 290n 
6, 74b18-39 372n a28-29 290n 
7, 75a42-b2 230n a31-33 291t 
8, 75b24-36 372n a33 290n 
10, 76a31-b23 288n a34 290n 
76b3-11 292n a35-36 290n 
b12-16 292n a35-37 290n 
1, 77a5-9 238n a35-b6 291n 
a6-8 240t 9, 93b22 290n 
77a26-35 229n b23-24 289n 
13, 78a22-37 xxvin b24-25 287n 
18, 81b3 384n 10, 94a3-7 289n 
b6 239n all 290n 
b6-7 238n all-19 290n 
22, 84a30-b2 257n 1}, 94a20-23 173n 
27, 87a36 380n a22 178n 
31, 88a2-5 291n 19, 99b20-100a14 158n 
a5-6 161n 100a1-9 204n 
33, 88b30-89a10 372n a5-b3 42In 
Il, 1, 89b25-33 290n . a6-8 240n 
1-10, 89b23-94a19 288n a6-9 238n 
290n a7-8 204nt 
2, 89b37-90a5 290n al2 197n 
90a2-30 161n 100a15-16 197n 
90a9-11 290n al7-b5 239n 
a9-21 289n 
a26-30 291n TOP. 
a31-32 289n i, 1, 100a29-30 206n 
032-33 290n 100b21-23 206n 
3, 90b20-21 273nt 24 101a34-b4 205t 
b25-27 257n a35 205n 
b31-33 287n a35-36 206t 
5, 9Ib15 289n 216t 
b24-27 2770 a35-b4 214n 
b27 382n 5, 101b39 185n 
b34-35 289n 15-18, 106al-108b31 108n 


6, 92a29-33 362t 15, 106a1-8 117t 


536 


TOP. 
I, (cont.) 


Il, 
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106a2-8 
a9-10 
al0-12 
al2-15 
al9-22 
a23-29 
a29-32 
106b4 
b8 
b13-20 
b29-107a2 
107a5 
a5-7 
al9-21 
a38 
a39 
107b2 
b7 
b6-12 


b13-17 
b13-18 
bl6 
b25 
b31 
108a7-12 
al4-17 
al6 
110b16-19 
b18-19 
b21-24 


116al6 
129b30-130a4 
b33-34 
130a14 
133a24 
a29 
a30 
a31 
a34 
133b5 
bl10 
137b7 
b9 
187b12 
139b6-30 
140a34-37 


118n 
113t 

113t 

il4t 

115n 
11M4t 

114t 

115n 
115n 
126n 
M1n 
115n 
122n 
117n 
382n 
115n 
382n 
115n 
119t 

122n 
204n 
ll4n 
237n 
115n 
15n 
115n 
124t 

240n 
260n 
270n 
265n 
126n 
307n 
260n 
108n 
126n 
120t 

260n 
260n 
260n 
260n 
260n 
260n 
260n 
260n 
260n 
260n 
217n 
11In 


TOP, 

V, (cont.) 6, 
8, 
10, 

Vu, 8, 


SOPH. ELENCHI 
4, 
ll, 


17, 
PHYSICS 


I, 2.6, 
2, 


Il, 1, 


145a15-18 
a26 
145b1-20 
b16-20 
b18 
146b3 
148a24-25 
a30 
a32-33 
153a15-16 


166b22-32 
172a13-15 

a36-38 
176a15-16 


184b15ff 
185a3-5 
al0-12 
al2 
al2-14 
186a24-25 
190b7 
b17-35 
191a7-12 


a7-19 
a8-12 


19lall 
192a25-34 
034-36 


a34-b2 
192b1-2 


192b13-16 
192b21-22 
193b34 
b34-35 
194a35-36 
194b10-13 
bI2-13 


161n 
260n 
217n 
217n 
214n 
380n 
in 
116n 
116n 
185n 


126n 
xxiin 
xxiin 


122 


85n 
194n 
215n 
96n 
272n 
109n 
383n 
340n 
124t 
174n 
296n 
272n 
$29n 
339n 
179n 
244n 
9n 
176n 
296n 
440n 
244n 
244n 
295n 
272n 
440n 
$81n 
383n 
225n 
440n 
38In 
384nt 


PHYSICS 
UL, (cont.) 


VIII, 


VII, 


2 
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194b14-15 


194b23-35 
b26 
b26-27 
b26-29 
194b30 
195a20-21 
196b15-17 
197b36 
198a7-9 


all-12 
198a16-18 
a24-25 
a24-26 
a27-28 
a35-b4 
201a10-11 
219b15-16 
220b24-26 
228a24-25 
242a17-28 
243a32-33 
245b9-13 
247b6-248a2 
b17 
248a2 
251a5-8 
251b1-3 


253b8 
255al-b24 
255a34-b29 
258bI1 
b16-259a6 
b26-259a5 
259a7-9 
al2-20 
a28-31 
259b28-31 
b29-31 
260a1-19 
266a10-267b26 


271a33 
275b26 


9n 
176n 
440n 
173n 
179n 
195n 
186n 
162n 
242n 
307n 
310n 
261n 
310n 
162n 
177n 
256n 
17in 
440n 
440n 
441n 
395n 
395n 
115n 
441n 
439n 
341n 
158n 
197n 
197n 
438n 
406n 
438n 
440n 
xiv 
406n 
445n 
439n 
436n 
445n 
450n 
445n 
446n 
450n 
44In 
444n 


467nt 
439n 


CAEL. 
I, (cont.) 8-9, 
9 
10, 
12, 
IL, 2, 
12, 
13, 
I, 1, 
1, 
GEN. COR. 
I, 1, 
3, 
6, 
7, 
II, 9, 
10, 
METE. 
I, 6, 
y, 
Iv, 7, 
8, 


277b9-279al1 
278a6-20 


279at7-20 
al7-30 
a29 
a32-33 
279b1 
bl-3 
279b4-7 
b5fé 
b5-7 
281a28fE 
284b32 
285a29-30 
292a22-b6 
294a1 1-28 
298a29-32 
299a16-17 
305b1 


$14a25 
315al1-12 
317b35 
$18a1-8 

a4-5 

a5-6 
318b32 
322b29-32 
324b18 
335b6 
336a31-387a17 
336b27-337a7 

b29 

b31-82 

b32 
$37al-7 

al7-22 


a23-24 


342b36 
345a6 
383b20-21 
385a13 
a21-22 
a27 
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447n 
261n 
37In 
462n 
462 
462n 
462n 
462n 
462n 
216nt 
191n 
217n 
436n 
226n 
439n 
453n 
169n 
139n 
383n 
96n 


96n 
382n 
259n 
439n 
440n 
440n 
889n 
121t 
176n 
177n 
, 46ln 
463nt 
86n 
45In 
467nt 
408n 
445n 
450n 
395n 


96n 
162n 
217n 
227n 
226n 
226n 
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METE. 
IV, (cont) 9, 


DE ANIMA 
L, 1, 


Il, 1, 


Wi, 1, 
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387b2-6 
390al2 


402a10-11 


403a2 
403b20-405b30 
410a27 
411a25-b14 
412a8-9 


413b1-415a7 
415a24-b7 
a26-b7 


415b2-3 
b20-21 

417a29 

424a17-26 


a24-25 
424b13 
424b22-23 
425a24-27 
429a17-18 


429b30-31 
b30-5,430a20 
430al-2 
a20 


430a10-20 
al2 


al4-15 
al5 
al5-17 
al6 
al9 
430a28 
430b28 


431b12-16 

432a4-14 

431b21 
b22-25 
b24-28 


124n 
126n 


333n 
349n 
199n 
85n 
218n 
102n 
388 
389n 
238n 
388n 
168n 
46lt 
223n 
223n 
430n 
385n 
444n 
238n 
444n 
239n 
239n 
385n 
424n 
128n 
391n 
203n 
391n 
xxili 
128n 
176n 
467n 
128n 
467n 
467nt 
467n 
467n 
127n 
134n 
354n 
382n 
203n 
135nt 
113n 
135n 


HIST. AN. 
I 1, 
PART. AN. 
IL, 1, 
3 
5, 
IL, 1, 
3, 
7 
ING. AN. 
8 
GEN, AN. 
L, 1, 
2i, 
It, 1, 
In, il, 
ETH. NIC. 
L 2, 
6, 
7, 
V, 2, 
5, 
6, 
14, 
vi, 2, 


486b19-21 


640a15-b4 
al? 


a24-25 
031-32 
a4 


640b5 


b30-641a8 
642a18-28 
643b7-8 
645b21-28 
646a13-20 
649b10-11 

b2t 
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